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PREFACE. 


Of  the  various  subjects  which  form  portions  of  the  history  of  a 
nation,  none  has  been  so  generally  acceptable  to  the  people  as  the 
record  of  its  wars.  The  young  have  read  with  no  greater  degree  of 
delight,  than  the  aged  have  experienced  in  listening  to  the  story  of 
their  country's  conflicts ;  and  many  a  fireside  has  been  the  scene  of 
oft-told  tales  of  daring,  by  the  patriarch  of  the  family,  as  he  has 
corrected  or  amplified  on  the  narrative  in  the  school-history  of  his 
grandchild. 

The  general  histories  of  the  country,  and  even  the  general  histories 
of  the  respective  wars,  embracing,  as  they  do,  so  much  that  is  general 
or  political  in  its  character,  must,  necessarily,  be  brief  in  their  descrip- 
tions of  the  various  movements  of  the  armies,  and  the  various  conflicts 
in  which  they  have  been  engaged ;  and  the  student  and  the  general 
reader,  alike,  are  left  to  gather  from  other  sources — sometimes  from 
those  which  are  found  only  with  great  difficulty — the  information 
they  desire  on  this  important  branch  of  the  history  of  their  country. 

To  supply  the  demand  which  is  thus  created,  this  work  has  been 
prepared — a  description  of  the  battles  of  the  republic,  in  detail,  with 
such  original  documents  relating  thereto  as  will  enable  all  who  may 
refer  to  its  pages  to  gain  full  and  authentic  information  on  the  subject 
on  which  it  treats.  Not  only  have  the  wants  of  the  great  mass  of 
readers  been  considered,  but  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  student 
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have  been  consulted  in  the  careful  examination  of  the  details  of  the 
several  engagements,  and  in  the  extent  and  character  of  the  authori- 
ties to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

Seconded  in  my  efforts  by  the  liberality  of  the  publishers,  and  the 
professional  abilities  of  the  artists  who  have  illustrated  the  work,  no 
labor  has  been  spared  in  the  preparation  of  these  volumes.  In  the 
exercise  of  a  strict  impartiality,  the  exact  truth  has  been  sought;  and, 
relying  upon  the  ample  supply  of  material  which  my  own  library  and 
those  of  my  friends  have  furnished ;  upon  the  care  with  which  these 
materials  have  been  used;  and  upon  the  enlightened  judgment  of  an 
intelligent  people,  I  submit  the  work  to  the  reading  public,  feeling 
confident  that  as  much  pleasure  will  be  derived  from  a  perusal  of  its 
pages  as  has  been  enjoyed  by  me  in  the  labor  attending  its  preparation. 

HENRY  B.  DAWSON. 
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BOOK    I. 
THE    WAR    OF    THE    REVOLUTION 

1775-1783. 


CHAPTER    I. 

April  19th,  1775. 

LEXINGTON    AND    CONCORD. 


The  troubles  between  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country,  which,  for  up- 
wards of  half  a  century,  had  been  ac- 
cumulating and  gaining  strength,  had 
been  increased  to  an  alarming  extent 
by  the  passage  of  the  stamp-act,  in 
1Y65.1  The  loyalty  of  the  colonists 
had  been  so  much  impaired  by  the  pas- 
sage of  that  act,  that  its  repeal,  while  it 
temporarily  quieted  them,  did  not  ef- 
fectually restore  good-will  f  and  the 
mutiny  act,  which  accompanied  the  re- 
peal, and  the  act  imposing  duties  on 
tea  and  other  necessary  articles,  which 
speedily  followed,  called  forth  the  ener- 
getic opposition  of  the  people  through- 
out nearly  the  whole  of  the  British 
American  colonies.3 

Letters  and  remonstrances,  and  peti- 
tions for  relief,  had  been  addressed  by 
the  colonists  and  by  the  colonial  assem- 
blies to  influential  persons  in  Europe, 


1  The  stamp-act  passed  March  22,  1765,  and  went  into 
operation  on  the  first  day  of  November  following.  The 
act  is  copied,  at  length,  in  "  Spencer's  History  of  the  United 
States,"  vol.  i.  pp.  274-278. 

'Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  ii.  p.  122;  Stedman, 
i.  pp.  48,  49  ;  Irving,  i.  pp.  342,  343  ;  Gordon,  i.  p.  207  ; 
Hutchinson's  Massachusetts,  iii.  p.  147. 

s  Gordon,  i.  pp.  214,  215  ;  Irving,  i.  p.  343. 
Vol.  I.— 2 


and  to  parliament  and  the  king  f  con- 
ventions and  congresses  had  been  con- 
vened and  dissolved  f  riots  and  loss  of 
life  and  limb  had  marked  the  progress 
of  the  popular  antipathies  against  the 
representatives  of  the  crown  ;8  and  com- 
mittees of  correspondence  had  been  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  harmonizing 
the  opposition,  and  of  producing  con- 
cert of  action  throughout  the  young 
confederacy.4 

A  determined  spirit  of  resistance  had 
been  manifested  in  the  different  sea- 
ports, when  an  intended  attempt  to 
force  the  tea  into  the  colonies  had  been 
made  known  ;5  and  in  New  York  and 
Boston,  at  least,  the  people,  in  their 
might,  had  returned  the  consignments 
to  their  owners,6  or  re-consigned  them 
to  the  waters  of  their  harbors.7     The 

1  Addresses  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada 
are  copied,  at  length,  in  "Spencer's  Untied  States,"  i.  pp. 
338-348  ;  Petitions  to  the  King,  in  the  same  work,  i.  pp. 
348-352  ;  381-384.  See  also  Stedman,  i.  p.  41  ;  Irving, 
i.  p.  404 ;  Hutchinson,  iii.  pp.  481-488,  494. 

a  Hutchinson,  iii.  pp.  118,  119  ;  Stedman,  i.  pp.  39,  40  ; 
Irving,  i.  392,  393,  398,  419,  425.— s  Stedman,  i.  pp.  38, 
39 ;  Hutchinson,  iii.  pp.  120-124,  270-274. 

4  Bradford,  i.  p.  365  ;  Hutchinson,  Iii.  pp.  397-400. 

1  Hutchinson,  iii.  pp.  422-442;  Stedman,  i.  pp.  86,  87. 

8  Hutchinson,  iii.  p.  430 ;  Gordon,  i.  pp.  332-334. 

*  Hutchinson,  iii.  pp.  436,  440,  441 ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  87. 
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closing  of  the  port  of  Boston  ;T  the  ab- 
rogation of  the  rights  of  the  colonial 
assembly  of  New  York;2  the  suspension 
of  the  charter  of  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  ;3  and  other  measures  of  a 
kindred  character,4  had  been  adopted 
by  the  British  government,  or  by  the 
royal  governors  of  the  several  colonies. 

ISTon-mrportation  leagues  had  been  re- 
organized and  their  requirements  en- 
forced,5 and  other  retaliatory  measures 
had  been  adopted  by  the  colonists  ;  the 
militia  had  been  put  into  a  state  of 
greater  efficiency  ;6  arms  had  been  pro- 
vided by  those  who  were  without  them, 
and  by  the  colonies  for  the  general  use  ;7 
the  manufacture  of  arms  and  of  gun- 
powder had  been  commenced  in  several 
of  the  colonies ;  encouragement  had 
been  offered  to  those  who  would  en- 
gage in  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre;8 
military  stores  had  been  collected,  and 
deposited  in  convenient  places  ;9  and 
resistance  to  the  power  of  the  mother 
country,  by  open  force,  had  been  made 
the  subject  of  common  conversation.10 

The  "  Committee  of  Supplies,"  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  by  the  Provin- 
cial Congress  of  Massachusetts,11  had 
purchased    a    considerable  quantity   of 


1  Irving,  i.  pp.  380,  381,  384;  Hutchinson,  iii.  p.  457. 

2  Gordon,  i.  pp.  215,  216  ;  Hutchinson,  iii.  pp.  IBS- 
ITS.—3  Irving,  i.  p.  380  ;  Frothingham's  Siege,  pp.  8,  9. 

4  Bradford,  i.  pp.  368  ;  Hutchinson,  iii.  p.  179  ;  Irving, 
i.  380.— 6  Bradford,  i.  pp.  361,  362  ;  Gordon,  i.  p.  218. 
6  Gordon,  i.  p.  469 ;  Bradford,  i.  pp.  357,  359,  367. 
'  Stedman,  i.  p.  110;  Bradford,  i.  pp.  356,  357,  363. 
B  Gordon,  i.  p.  469  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  110. 

9  Gordon,  i.  pp.  415,  469,  473  ;   Bradford,  i.  pp.  364, 
366;  Stedman,  i.  pp.  113,  116. 

10  Bradford,  i.  p.  362  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  110. 

11  Heath's  Memoirs,  p.  9  ;  Bradford,  i.  p.  367 


military  stores  and  provisions,1  and  had 
placed  a  portion  of  them  in  the  custody 
of  Colonel  James  Barrett,2  in  the  town 
of  Concord,  seventeen  miles  northwest 
from  the  town  of  Boston.3  Early  in 
the  spring  of  1775,  information  of  this 
movement  had  been  conveyed  to  Gen- 
eral Thomas  Gage,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  forces  in  Boston, 
and  steps  were  taken  for  the  capture  or 
destruction  of  the  stores.4  Officers  in 
disguise  had  been  sent  out  as  spies,  to 
sketch  the  roads,  to  ascertain  the  situa- 
tion of  the  stores,  and  to  obtain  such 
other  information  as  might  be  useful  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise.5 

A  few  days  before  the  time  appointed 
to  make  the  seizure,  the  grenadier  and 
light-infantry  companies  were  taken  off 
duty,  under  the  pretence  of  enabling 
them  to  learn  a  new  exercise,  but  really 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  people 
of  Boston  off  their  guard.6  It  had  a 
contrary  effect,  however,  and  the  Bos- 
tonians  still  more  closely  watched  the 
movements  of  the  troops  and  the  gov- 
ernment.7 

A  daughter  of  liberty,  in  Boston,  pri- 
vately notified  Samuel  Adams  and  John 
Hancock,  who  had  withdrawn  from  Bos- 
ton, and  were  residing  in  Lexington, 
that  within  a  few  days  the  troops  would 
leave  the  town,  but  the  object  of  the 
expedition  was   not   ascertained.8    Mr. 

1  Bradford,  i.  p.  367  ;  Irving,  i.  p.  421. 

3  Lossing's  Field  Book,  i.  p.  522. 

3  Bradford,  i.  p.  367  ;  Bipley's  Fight  at  Concord,  p.  9  ; 
Stedman,  i.  p.  116. — 4  Bradford,  i.  p.  370 ;  Stedman,  i.  p. 
116. — 5  See  statements  of  Capt.  Brown  and  Lieut.  D'Ber- 
nicre  {Gill,  Boston,  1779).— 6  Gordon,  i.  p.  476  ;  Letter 
from  Boston,  April  20,  1775. — 'Ibid. — B Gordon,  i.  p.  476. 
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Adams  inferred,  from,  the  number  of 
troops  to  be  employed,  that  the  de- 
struction or  capture  of  the  stores  was 
the  object  -,1  and  the  "  Committee  of 
Safety,"  of  the  Provincial  Congress, 
voted  "  that  all  the  ammunition  be  de- 
posited in  nine  different  towns ;  and 
that  other  articles  be  lodged,  some  m 
one  place,  some  in  another :  so  as  to  the 
fifteen  medicinal  chests,  two  thousand 
iron  pots,  two  thousand  bowls,  fifteen 
thousand  canteens,  and  eleven  hundred 
tents ;  and  that  the  six  companies  of 
matrosses  be  stationed  in  different 
towns."2 

On  the  eighteenth  of  April,  for  the 
purpose  of  still  further  concealing  the 
purposes  of  the  general,  a  party  of  offi- 
cers dined  together  at  Cambridge ;  but 
after  dinner  they  scattered  themselves 
upon  the  road  leading  to  Concord,  for 
the  purpose  of  intercepting  any  ex- 
presses which  might  be  sent  out  of  Bos- 
ton to  alarm  the  country  on  the  de- 
parture of  the  troops.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  their  caution,  however,  they 
were  seen,  and  the  object  of  their  mis- 
sion was  understood.3  The  "  Committee 
of  Safety"  had  been  in  session  at  Menot- 
omy  (West  Cambridge),  and  the  vet- 
eran General  William  Heath,  who  was 
a  member,  on  his  return  home,  met 
eight  or  nine  of  the  party  riding  to- 
wards Lexington.  His  experienced  eye 
detected  the  character  of  their  equip- 
ments :    and    that    circumstance,    con- 


1  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  288  ;  Gordon,  i.  p.  476. 
Gordon,  i.  p.  476.— 9  Gordon,  i.  p.  477  ;  Bradford,  i. 
p.  370  ;  Frothingham,  p.  56. 


nected  with  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
and  their  distance  from  Boston,  ex- 
cited his  suspicion.1 

In  the  town  the  same  secrecy  was 
attempted,  yet,  although  nearly  all  the 
leaders  of  the  popular  party  had  re- 
tired into  the  country,  Dr.  Joseph  War- 
ren, who  remained,  noticed  the  move- 
ments, and  took  immediate  steps  to  pre- 
vent their  success.2  Assisted  by  Paul 
Revere, — subsequently  well  known  as 
one  of  the  earliest  engravers  in  the 
country, — beacon  lights  were  thrown 
out  from  the  tower  of  the  North 
Church ;  and  Revere  himself  (rowed 
across  the  Charles  River  by  a  tried 
friend,  five  minutes  before  the  sentinels 
on  the  Somerset  man-of-war,  which  was 
anchored  in  the  channel,  received  orders 
to  prevent  any  person  from  passing) 
hastened  towards  Lexington,  by  way  of 
Charlestown,.  while  William  Dawes  was 
dispatched  by  way  of  Roxbury  to  the 
same  place.3  A  short  distance  beyond 
Charlestown  Neck,  Revere  was  stopped 
by  two  of  the  British  officers  who  had 
been  patrolling  the  road  since  sunset 
on  the  preceding  evening,  but,  being 
mounted  on  a  fine  horse,  he  escaped, 
by  way  of  the  road  leading  to  Med- 
ford.4  As  he  rode  through  that  town 
he  aroused  the  captain  of  the  minute- 
men,  and  stopping  at  almost  every 
house  on  his  way  to  Lexington,  the  in- 


1  Heath's  Memoirs,  p.  11  ;  Bradford,  i.  p.  370. 

2  Frothingham,  pp.  56,  57  ;  Gordon,  i.  p.  477  ;  Ban- 
croft, vii.  p.  288.— s  Bancroft's  U.  S.,  vii.  p.  289  ;  Irving's 
Washington,  i.  p.  430 ;  Frothingham,  pp.  57,  58.  Dr. 
Ripley  says  the  latter  messenger  was  "a  Mr.  Lincoln," 
p.  12. — 4  Frothingham,  p.  58  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  289. 
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habitants  were  prepared  to  discharge 
the  important  duty  which  was  rapidly 
devolving  upon  them.1  Dawes  also  suc- 
cessfully discharged  the  trust  reposed  in 
him,  and  arrived  at  Lexington  in  safety.2 
The  two  friends  immediately  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  Rev.  Jonas  Clark,  the 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Lexington, 
where  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Ad- 
ams were  secreted;8  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  guard  of  minute-men,  who  had 
been  posted  around  the  house,  strangely 
forbade  their  entrance,4  they  succeeded 
in  arousing  the  sleeping  patriots,  and  in 
persuading  them  to  retire  to  Woburn.5 
The  two  friends,  joined  by  Samuel  Pres- 
cott,  of  Concord — an  active  son  of  lib- 
erty— after  arousing  the  minute-men  in 
Lexington,  proceeded  towards  Concord, 
calling  up  the  inhabitants  on  their  road,6 
until  they  reached  Lincoln,  where  they 
fell  in  with  another  party  of  British 
officers.7  Revere  and  Dawes  were  seized 
and  taken  back  to  Lexington ;  but  Pres- 
cott,  leaping  over  a  stone  wall,  escaped 
and  galloped  on  towards  Concord, 
spreading  the  alarm  along  the  road, 
and  in  the  villages  through  which  he 
passed.8  He  reached  Concord  about 
two  o'clock,  and  the  alarm-bell,  on  the 
belfry  of  their  meeting-house,  called 
forth  the  inhabitants  to  the  town-hall. 


1  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  289.— 2  Frothingham,  p.  58. 

'.Lossing's  Field  Book,  i.  pp.  523,  553. 

'  Col.  Wm.  Munroe,  who  was  the  orderly-sergeant  of 
the  minute-men,  hearing  of  the  movements,  "  collected  a 
guard  of  eight  men,  well  armed,  and  put  himself  at  their 
head,  to  guard  Mr.  Clark's  house." — Ripley,  p.  11. 

6  Ripley,  p.  13  ;  Frothingham,  p.  60. — 6  Shattuck's  Con- 
cord, p.  101. — *  Frothingham,  p.  60  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  290. 

6  Ripley,  p.  12  ;  Frothingham,  p.  65. 


their  place  of  rendezvous.1  Old  and 
young  alike  responded  to  the  call  f  and 
while  the  minute-men  and  most  of  the 
militia,  headed  by  Rev.  William  E.  Em- 
erson, their  pastor,3  carrying  their  guns, 
and  powder-horns,  and  ball-pouches,  an- 
swered to  their  names  at  roll-call,  oth- 
ers, with  equal  or  greater  diligence,  ran 
expresses  to  distant  villages,  or  hurried 
away  the  stores  and  provisions,  and  se- 
creted them  in  the  woods  and  thickets, 
a  load  in  a  place.4  Children,  even, 
whose  tender  age  forbade  heavier  la- 
bor, ran  beside  the  teams,  and,  with 
goads,  urged  on  their  unwilling  steps  f 
and  women,  trembling  for  the  result, 
assisted  in  the  work,  wherever  their  ef- 
forts or  their  words  of  encouragement 
were  found  useful.6 

At  the  different  villages  in  the  vicin- 
ity similar  scenes  were  enacted,  and  the 
inhabitants  generally  seemed  to  have 
been  thoroughly  aroused,  and  appre- 
ciated the  importance  of  the  occasion.7 

At  Lexington,  by  two  o'clock,  the 
village  green  was  thronged  with  excited 
men.8  The  aged,  who  were  exempt, 
unless  when  insurrection  or  invasion 
threatened  the  peace  of  the  town,  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their  sons; 
and,  by  their  example  and  their  experi- 
ence, gave  encouragement  and  strength 
to  the  undisciplined  masses  who  were 
present.9    One  hundred  and  thirty  men, 

1  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  290.—*  Ripley,  p.  13  ;  Bancroft,  vii. 
pp.  290,  291.— 3  Frothingham,  p.  65  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  290. 

4  Ripley,  pp.  13,  14  ;  Frothingham,  p.  65  ;  Lossing,  i. 
p.  551.— 6  Lossing's  Field  Book,  i.  p.  552. 

6  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  297  ;  Lossing,  i.  p.  651. 

T  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  299.— e  Gordon,  i.  p.  478  ;  Bancroft, 
vii.  p.  290.— 9  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  291. 
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strong  and  true,  answered  to  their 
names;1  and  John  Parker,  the  captain 
of  the  beat,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
ordered  them  to  load  with  ball,  strictly 
enjoined  them  to  reserve  their  fire  un- 
til after  the  enemy  commenced  the  as- 
sault.2 No  signs  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  being  visible,  the  company  was 
dismissed,  with  orders  to  reassemble  at 
the  roll  of  the  drum.8 

But  to  return  to  Boston.  Lord  Percy, 
a  general  in  the  British  service,  while 
crossing  the  Common  in  the  evening-, 
overtook  a  party  of  the  townsmen,  one 
of  whom  —  probably  recognizing  his 
lordship,  and  intending  to  be  heard — 
remarked,  in  his  hearing,  "  They  will 
miss  their  aim."  Percy  inquired  "  what 
aim"  was  referred  to,  and  was  answered, 
"  Why,  the  cannon  at  Concord."4  Per- 
ceiving that  the  intended  expedition 
was  known  in  the  town,  Percy  hastened 
to  General  Gage  with  the  intelligence, 
and  orders  were  immediately  issued  to 
the  sentries  on  the  Neck,  and  on  the 
different  vessels  in  the  harbor,  that  no 
person  should  be  permitted  to  leave  the 
town  without  special  orders  from  head- 
quarters.5 These  orders,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  issued  too  late,  and  the  ener- 
getic Revere  and  Dawes  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  both  the  sentries  and  the 
general. 

At  length,  about  eleven  o'clock,  the 
grenadiers  and  light-infantry, — the  elite 
of  the  army, — about  eight  hundred  in 

1  Frothingham,  p.  59  ;  Gordon,  i.  p.  478. — 2  Frothing- 
ham,  p.  59. — s  Frothingham.  p.  60  ;  Gordon,  i.  p.  478. 
*  Frothingham.  p.  58  ;  Stedman.  i.  p.  119. 
s  Stedman,  i.  p.  419  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  289. 


number,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Smith,  embarked  at  the  Common 
and  proceeded  up  the  Charles  River,  as 
far  as  a  place  known  as  Pkipps'  Farm, 
in  the  present  town  of  West  Cam- 
bridge.1 Landing  at  that  place,  they 
immediately  proceeded  on  their  way 
towards  Lexington,  under  the  guidance 
of  several  loyalists,  at  whose  urgent  so- 
licitation the  expedition  was  planned.2 
In  the  selection  of  this  course,  the 
enemy  was  probably  influenced  by  in- 
formation which  he  had  received  of  the 
meeting  of  the  "  Committee  of  Safety" 
at  Menotomy  (now  West  Cambridge) 
on  the  preceding  afternoon,  and  by 
hopes  which  he  entertained  of  securing 
some  of  its  members,  as  the  troops 
halted  when  they  came  opposite  Weth- 
erby's  tavern,  where  the  meeting  had 
been  held.3  Several  members  of  the 
committee,  among  whom  were  colonels 
Orne  and  Lee,  and  Elbridge  Gerry, 
were  then  sleeping  in ,  the  house ;  and 
they  barely  escaped,  in  their  night- 
clothes,  by  the  back-door,  into  the 
fields.* 

The  enemy's  approach  to  Lexington 
was  announced  by  the  firing  of  guns 
and  the  ringing  of  alarm-bells  ;5  and 
Colonel  Smith,  perceiving  that  his  ad- 
vance into  the  country  had  become 
known,  immediately  detached  six  com- 
panies   of  light-infantry,  under   Major 


'Committee  of  Safety's  dispatch,  10  a.  m.,  April  19, 
1775 ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  116  ;  Heath,  p.  12  ;  Gordon,  i. 
p.  477. — a  Gordon,  i.  p.  477  ;  Dr.  Gordon's  Letter,  May 
17,  1775. — 3  Heath,  p.  12.— 4  Frothingham,  p.  61  ;  Heath, 
p.  12— 5  Irving,  i.  p.  430  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  116 ;  Bancroft, 
vii.  p.  290. 
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Pitcairn,  of  the  marines,  with  orders  to 
press  on,  by  a  forced  march,  to  Con- 
cord, and  secure  the  two  bridges  over 
the  Concord  River,  near  that  town  f 
and,  at  the  same  time,  he  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  Boston  for  reinforcements.2 
Pitcairn,  as  he  was  directed,  advanced 
rapidly  towards  Lexington,  capturing 
several  persons  on  the  way.8  One  of 
these  prisoners,  named  Thaddeus  Bow- 
man, escaped,4  and,  hastening  to  Lex- 
ington, informed  Captain  Parker  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.5  The  drum 
was  immediately  beat  to  arms,  and 
about  seventy,  who  were  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  assembled  on  the 
green,  one  half  of  whom  were  without 
arms.6  Captain  Parker  ordered  those 
who  were  unarmed  to  go  into  the  meet- 
ing-house (near  by),  equip  themselves, 
and  join  the  company;  while  those  who 
were  armed,  thirty-eight  in  number,  he 
directed  to  follow  him  to  the  north  end 
of  the  green,  where  he  formed  them  in 
line,  in  single  file.7  Before  those  who 
were  in  the  meeting-house  could  obtain 
arms  and  ammunition,  Pitcairn  and  his 
detachment  came  up ;  and  the  latter, 
probably  by  design,  were  wheeled  so 
as  to  cut  the  former  off,  and  prevent 
them  from  joining  their  comrades  under 
Captain  Parker.8 

Marching  up  by  column  of  platoons, 
the  enemy  advanced  within  fifty  feet  of 
the  position  occupied  by  Captain  Park- 

1  Stedman,  i   p.  116. — a  Letter  from  Boston,  April  20, 
1775.—'  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  293  ;  Frothingham,  p.  61. 
4  Frothingham,  p.  61  ;  Lossing,  i.  p.  524. 
6  Irving,  i.  p.  430 ;  Lossing,  i.  p.  524. 
6  Frothingham,  p.  62  ;  Gordon,  i.  p.  478. 
'  Document  I.  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  116. — 8  Document  I. 


er,  and  there  halted.1  Major  Pitcairn 
then  advanced  a  few  feet  in  front  of  his 
men,  brandished  his  sword,  and  shouted, 
"Lay  down  your  arms,  you  damned 
rebels,  or  you  are  all  dead  men"  and 
immediately  afterwards,  "  the  rebels'1'' 
failing  to  comply  with  his  first  order, 
he  ordered  his  men  to  " Fire?*  The 
first  platoon  discharged  their  pieces, 
but  no  one  was  hurt.3  Captain  Parker 
then  directed  every  man  to  take  care  of 
himself,  and  they  accordingly  dispersed.4 
While  they  were  retreating,  the  second 
platoon  of  the  enemy  also  fired,  killing 
several  and  wounding  others.5 

Accounts  of  the  affair  differ  respect- 
ing the  use  of  their  arms  by  the  party 
under  Captain  Parker.  Some  authori- 
ties state  that  they  returned  the  fire 
when  they  found  that  they  were  fired 
upon  while  retreating;6  and  Stedman, 
who  went  out  from  Boston  with  the  re- 
inforcement sent  to  meet  Colonel  Smith 
on  his  return,  states  that  one  British 
soldier  was  wounded,  and  that  Major 
Pitcairn's  horse  was  wounded  in  two 
places.7  Many  of  those  who  were  pres- 
ent state  positively  that  the  enemy's 
fire  was  not  returned  by  the  Ameri- 
cans ;8  and  thus  the  matter  rests,  from 
conflict  of  testimony,  in  great  uncer- 
tainty. 

Of  the  Americans,  the  following  were 


1  Document  I. — *  D'Bernicre's  Narrative ;  Document  I. ; 
Gordon,  i.  p.  478. — '  Frothingham,  p.  62 ;  Document  I. 

4  Document  I.  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  116. 

6  Frothingham,  p.  63  ;  Document  I.  ;  Stedman,  i.  p. 
117  ;  Heath,  p.  12. — '  D'Bernicre's  Narrative  ;  Irving,  i. 
p.  431  ;  Gordon,  i.  p.  478 ;  Lossing,  i.  p.  524. 

'  Stedman,  i.  pp.  116,  117. 

8  Documents  I.  and  II. 
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killed:  Ensign  Robert  Monroe,1  Jonas 
Parker,2  Samuel  Hadley,  Jonathan  Har- 
rington, jr.,  Isaac  Muzzy,  Caleb  Har- 
rington, and  John  Brown,  of  Lexing- 
ton, and  Asahel  Porter,  of  Woburn; 
and  nine  were  wounded.3 

By  this  time  the  main  body,  under 
Lieutenant-colonel  Smith,  came  up,  and 
the  whole  party  pushed  on  for  Concord, 
six  miles  distant,4  probably  elated  with 
the  victory  which  had  been  won  at 
Lexington ;  and,  more  than  ever,  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  their  insinuations 
respecting  the  courage  of  the  colonists. 
Little  did  they  suppose,  however,  that 
the  blood  shed  on  the  village  green  at 
Lexington,  like  that  of  the  martyrs, 
was  but  as  "seed"  in  the  hands  of  the 
husbandman,  which  being  cast  forth, 
produces  fruit  in  its  season.  Although 
not  the  first  blood  shed  in  the  cause  of 
American  freedom,  it  was  the  first 
which  called  forth  the  united  opposi- 
tion, by  armed  force,  of  the  excited  col- 
onists, and  broke  down  the  wall  of  sep- 
aration which  had  so  long  divided  the 
different  sections  of  the  country — New 
York  from  Virginia,  and  both  from 
New  England. 

In  the  mean  time,  Colonel  Smith  ap- 
proached Concord,  where  preparations 
had  been  made  to  give  him  a  proper 
reception.5 

1  Robert  Monroe  had  served  as  ensign  in  the  arm}'  sent 
against  Louisburg  in  1758. 

3  Jonas  Parker  has  been  supposed,  by  some  writers,  to 
have  been  Capt.  Parker,  who  commanded  the  party  at 
Lexington.  The  error  will  be  apparent  to  those  who 
read  the  captain's  affidavit,  Document  TJ. 

'  Bancroft,  vii.  pp.  293,  294. 

4  Irving,  i.  p.  432 ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  117  ;  Heath,  p.  12. 
6  Gordon,  i.  p.  479  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  117. 


As  we  have  seen,  the  bell  on  the 
meeting-house  had  spread  the  alarm  by 
two  o'clock,  and  the  inhabitants  had 
responded  to  the  call.  Colonel  James 
Barrett,  a  veteran  of  the  French  and 
Indian  wars,  assumed  the  command, 
and  posted  guards  both  at  the  north 
and  south  bridges,  east  from  the  vil- 
lage, and  in  the  centre  of  the  village 
itself — the  whole  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Jonathan  Farrar.1  About 
daybreak  the  company  commanded  by 
Captain  David  Brown  paraded  on  the 
village  green;  but,  as  great  uncertain- 
ty existed  respecting  Colonel  Smith's 
movements,  the  men  were  dismissed, 
with  orders  to  reassemble  at  Wright's 
tavern  at  the  roll  of  the  drum.2  Shortly 
afterwards  a  company  of  minute-men 
from  Lincoln,  commanded  by  Captain 
AVilliam  Smith  and  Lieutenant  Samuel 
Hoare — a  part  of  those  who  had  been 
alarmed  by  Dr.  Prescott3 — marched  into 
the  village  ;4  and  they,  and  those  who 
answered  to  the  beat  of  the  drum  from 
among  the  villagers,  soon  afterwards 
paraded  on  "the  Common,"  or  village 
green,  received  a  supply  of  ammunition, 
and  inarched  below  the  village,  taking 
a  position  on  the  high  grounds  north  of 
the  Lexington  road,  where  they  could 
command  the  approach  of  the  enemy.5 

At  about  seven  o'clock  the  enemy 
appeared  in  the  distance,  their  brilliant 
uniforms  and  polished  arms  presenting 

1  Shattuck's  Hist,  of  Concord,  p.  105  ;  Lossing's  Field 
Book,  i.  p.  525  ;  Ripley's  Fight  at  Concord,  p.  16. 
*  Shattuck's  Concord,  p.  105. 
'  Bipley,  p.  14  ;  Frothingham,  pp.  55,  56. 
4  Shattuck,  p.  105  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  298. 
6  Stedman,  i.  p.  117  :  Shattuck,  p.  105 
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a  novel  and  imposing  sight  ;a  and  the 
little  party  of  observation  immediately 
consulted  what  was  to  be  done.  Some, 
animated  by  a  desire  to  avoid  hostilities 
as  long  as  possible,  insisted  that  "  it 
would  not  do  for  them  to  begin  the 
war;"  while  others,  among  whom  was 
Mr.  Emerson,  the  pastor  of  the  church, 
thought  they  should  keep  their  ground, 
few  as  they  were,  and  abide  the  conse- 
quences.2 The  former  opinion,  in  view 
of  their  comparative  weakness,  very 
properly  prevailed,  and  they  retired, 
as  the  enemy  approached,  to  a  position 
on  another  hill  near  the  present  site  of 
the  court-house.8 

The  enemy's  light  troops  immediately 
occupied  the  position  which  had  just 
been  vacated  by  the  colonists,4  while 
the  grenadiers  came  up  the  main  road, 
and  halted  on  the  Common,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  village.5 

From  the  high  grounds  which  the 
enemy  occupied,  Colonel  Smith  was  en- 
abled to  reconnoitre  the  entire  neigh- 
borhood ;  and  finding  that  the  colonists 
were  assembling  in  great  numbers,  he 
hastened  to  discharge  the  duty  which 
had  devolved  upon  him.6  With  this 
intention,  he  detached  Captain  Law- 
rence Parsons,  of  the  tenth  regiment, 
with  six  companies  of  light-infantry,  to 
take  possession  of  the  North  Bridge, 
and  to  destroy  the  stores  which  had 
been  deposited  in  that  direction  ;7  while 

1  Irving,  i.  p.  432  ;  Shattuck,  p.  105— a  Shattuck,  pp. 
105,  106.— 3  Stedman,  i.  p.  117  ;  Shattuck,  p.  106. 

*  D'Bernicre ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  117  ;  Shattuck,  p.  106. 

*  Frothingham,  p.  67  ;  D'Bernicre;  Shattuck,  p.  106. 
6  Shattuck,  pp.  106,  107. 

'  Frothingham,  p.  67  ;  D'Bernicre  ;  Heath,  p.  13. 


Captain  Mundey  Pole,  also  of  the  tenth 
regiment,  with  similar  orders,  was  de- 
tached to  take  possession  of  the  South 
Bridge ;  the  grenadiers,  under  Colonel 
Smith,  remaining  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  to  search  for  and  destroy  what 
was  stored  in  that  vicinity.1 

Of  Captain  Pole's  adventures  nothing 
has  been  recorded,  and  he,  probably, 
accomplished  nothing  more  than  guard- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  village  over  the 
South  Bridge. 

The  first  act  of  aggression  was  the 
cutting  down  the  liberty-pole,  which 
was  afterwards  burned  in  the  centre  of 
the  village.2  They  next  visited  the 
malt-house  of  Ebenezar  Hubbard,  and, 
tearing  the  boards  off  one  end  of  the 
building,  they  rolled  out  a  quantity  of 
flour,  and  broke  open,  and  attempted 
to  destroy,  about  sixty  barrels,  of  which 
about  one  half  was  subsequently  saved.3 
They  also  knocked  off  the  trunnions  of 
three  iron  twenty-four  pound  cannon, 
burned  sixteen  new  carriage-wheels  and 
a  few  barrels  of  wooden  trenchers  and 
spoons,  and  threw  about  five  hundred 
pounds  of  balls  into  a  mill-pond  and 
the  wells  in  the  neighborhood.4  They 
also  visited  Captain  Timothy  Wheeler's 
store-house,  where  a  quantity  of  flour 
was  also  stored,  but  the  captain,  who 
was  a  miller,  adroitly  misled  them,  and 
it  was  saved.5 

Captain  Parsons  and  his  command, 
however,  did  not  fare  so  well,  or  ac- 

1  Shattuck,  p.  107  ;  Frothingham,  p.  67. 

2  Ripley,  p.  18  ;  Shattuck,  p.  107.— 3  Ripley,  p.  19. 

4  D'Bernicre  ;    Gordon,   i.  p.  479;    Shattuck,  p.  107; 
Frothingham,  p.  67.— 6  Ripley,  p.  19  ;  Heath,  pp.  12,  13. 
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complisli,  "with  so  much  ease,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  expedition.  As  soon  as  the 
colonists  saw  the  movement,  they  retired 
from  their  position  near  the  present  site 
of  the  conrt-house,  and  marching  a  short 
distance  before  the  enemy,  they  passed 
the  bridge  a  very  short  time  before 
Captain  Parsons  reached  it,  and  occu- 
pied a  high  ground  in  the  vicinity, 
from  which  the  operations  in  the  vil- 
lage were  plainly  seen.1  Captain  Par- 
sons and  his  detachment,  led  by  Ensign 
D'Bernicre —  one  of  the  officers  who 
had  been  previously  detached,  as  spies, 
to  sketch  the  country  and  ascertain  the 
locality  of  the  stores — approached  and 
crossed  the  bridge,  when  Captain  Par- 
sons, leaving  three  companies  under 
Captain  Lawrie  to  guard  the  bridge,2 
proceeded  with  three  companies  to  Col- 
onel Barrett's  house,  about  two  miles 
distant,  to  destroy  stores  which  had 
been  deposited  there,  and,  if  possible, 
to  seize  the  colonel.8  Perceiving  the 
object  of  Captain  Parsons,  the  colonel 
hastened  home  and  completed  the  work 
of  concealing  the  stores,4 — part  of  them 
having  been  covered  with  a  quantity  of 
feathers,  in  his  garret, — and  returned  to 
the  bridge  by  a  back  road,  before  the 
enemy  reached  the  house.  Of  course 
no  stores  were  found,  and  Mrs.  Barrett, 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  prevented 
them  from  carrying  off  her  son,  and 
supplied  them  with  the  refreshments 
they  needed  so  much,  refusing  to  re- 

1  Frothingham,  p.  67  ;  Gordon,  i.  p.  479. 
'  D'Bernicre's  Narrative;   Frothingham,  p.  67;   Shat- 
tuck,  p.  107. 
*  Eipley,  pp.  18,  19  ;  D'Bernicre. — 4  Ripley,  p.  19. 
Vol.  I.— 3 


ceive  the  pay  which  was  tendered  fcr 
them.1 

In  the  mean  time  the  colonists  near 
the  bridge  had  been  greatly  strength- 
ened by  the  arrival  of  minute-men 
from  Bedford,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Jonathan  "Wilson;  and  from 
Acton,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Isaac  Davis ;  and  of  militia  from  several 
of  the  neighboring  towns.2  They  were 
formed  into  two  battalions,  as  they  ar- 
rived, by  Joseph  Hosmer,  acting  as  ad- 
jutant, facing  the  town,  with  the  minute- 
men  on  the  right  and  the  militia  on  the 
left  of  the  line.3  Shortly  afterwards 
the  smoke  which  rose  from  the  burning 
liberty-pole,  carriage-wheels,  and  wood- 
en-ware, in  the  centre  of  the  village, 
attracted  their  attention  and  created  a 
great  excitement.4  The  officers,  and 
several  leading  citizens  of  the  town, 
stood  on  the  high  ground  near  by,  and 
Hosmer  approached  them  and  inquired 
earnestly,  "  Will  you  let  them  burn  the 
town  down  ?" 5  An  impromptu  council 
was  held  on  the  spot  f  and,  with  noble 
firmness,  worthy  of  this — the  most  im- 
portant council  of  war  ever  held — it 
was  resolved  "to  march  into  the  middle 
of  the  town  for  its  defence,  or  to  die  in 
the  attempt."7 

Colonel  Barrett  immediately  gave  the 
command  to  march  in  double  file  from 
the  right  flank,8  Major  Buttrick  com- 

1  Eipley,  p.  21.— 5  Shattuck,  p.  110  ;  Lossing,  i.  p.  526  ; 
Bancroft,  vii.  p.  299.—'  Frothingham,  pp.  66,  67  ;  Shat- 
tuck, p.  111. — 4  Shattuck,  p.  Ill;  Lossing,  i.  p.  526; 
Frothingham,  p.  68. — 6  Shattuck,  p.  Ill  ;  Lossing,  i.  p. 
526.— '  Ripley,  p.  22  ;  Frothingham,  p.  68. 

7  Ripley,  p.  23  ;  Shattuck,  p.  111.—'  Ripley,  p.  25  ; 
Frothingham,  p.  68  ;  Gordon,  i.  p.  480  ;  Shattuck,  p.  111. 
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manding,1  while  lie  remained  in  the 
rear,  with  the  companies  from  Lincoln 
and  Bedford.2  As  Major  Buttrick's  de- 
tachment approached  the  bridge  a  part 
of  the  Acton  minute-men,  under  Cap- 
tain Davis,  passed  by  in  front,  marched 
a  short  distance  towards  the  bridge, 
and  halted.3  The  Concord  minute-men, 
under  Captain  David  Brown,  marched 
up  till  they  came  equally  in  front,  and, 
side  by  side  with  the  Acton  company, 
they  approached  the  bridge.4  As  they 
approached,  the  enemy,  under  Captain 
Lawrie,  withdrew,  and  commenced  to  re- 
move the  planks  of  the  bridge.5  With 
a  loud  voice,  Major  Buttrick  ordered 
them  to  desist  and  his  men  to  advance.6 
Captain  Lawrie  obeyed  the  orders,7  but 
three  guns  fired  into  the  river,  in  quick 
succession,  as  signal-guns  for  relief,  gave 
evidence  of  his  own  sense  of  danger, 
and  of  the  rapid  approach  of  the  mo- 
ment when  the  colonists  were  to  decide 
the  destiny  of  their  country.  When 
within  ten  or  fifteen  rods  from  the 
bridge,  a  single  gun  was  fired  by  one 
of  the  enemy,  the  ball  from  which, 
passing  under  Colonel  Robinson's  arm, 
slightly  wounded  Luther  Blanchard,  a 
fifer  in  the  Acton  company,  and  Jonas 
Brown,  one  of  the  Concord  minute- 
men.8  It  was  immediately  followed  by 
a  volley,  by  which  Captain  Isaac  Davis 
and  Abner  Hosmer,  both  from  Acton, 

1  Eipley,  p.  25  ;  Shattuck,  p.  Ill ;  Frothingham,  p.  68. 
a  Eipley,  p.  26.— s  Frothingham,  p.  68 ;  Shattuck,  p.  111. 
1  Eipley,  p.  27  ;  Shattuck,  p.  Ill, 

■    "RVnt.Viincrhfl.Tn.  n.  69. 


♦Shattuck,  p.  111. 
112  ;  Gordon,  i.  p.  480  ;  Frothingham,  p.  69. 

;  Shattuck,  p.  112.—'  Shattuck,  p.  112  ; 
'  Frothingham,  p.  69  ;  Shattuck,  p.  112  ; 


'  Eipley,  p.  27  ;  Shattuck,  p.  112. 
Eipley,  p.  27.     *  b>~««^— ■■*■ — 


Eipley,  p.  27. 


were  killed.1  On  seeing  this,  Major 
Buttrick  instantly  gave  the  orders, 
"Fire,  fellow-soldiers  ;  for  God^s  sake, 
fir  el"  and  a  general  discharge  from  the 
whole  line  of  the  colonists  was  given, 
several  of  the  enemy,  including  three 
lieutenants,  falling  on  the  spot.2  Con- 
tinuing; the  retreat  towards  the  main 
body,  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  when 
about  midway  between  the  bridge  and 
the  meeting-house,  Captain  Lawrie  was 
met  by  two  companies  of  grenadiers 
who  had  been  sent  to  reinforce  him.8 
Most  of  Major  Buttrick's  men  continued 
the  pursuit,  although  some  returned  to 
his  house  with  the  killed  and  wounded.4 

A  short  time  afterwards  Captain  Par- 
sons and  his  detachment  returned  from 
Colonel  Barrett's  and  joined  the  main 
body  without  molestation.5 

The  enemy  observed  the  movements 
of  the  colonists  with  no  small  degree  of 
anxiety  and  alarm.  The  objects  of  the 
expedition  were  not  yet  accomplished, 
or  even  scarcely  commenced ;  yet  the 
entire  country  had  been  alarmed,  and 
parties  of  determined  men  were  con- 
stantly coming  in  to  aid  in  the  work  of 
repelling  the  invaders.  Every  thing  in- 
dicated a  spirit  of  resolute  opposition, 
and  Colonel  Smith,  after  making  some 
hasty  provision  for  the  wounded,  col- 
lected his  scattered  parties,  and  pre- 
pared for  a  hasty  retreat.6 

1  Heath,  p.  15  ;  Frothingham,  p.  69  ;  Gordon,  i.  p. 
480  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  117. — 2  Shattuck,  p.  112  ;  Lossing,  i. 
p.  527  ;  Frothingham,  p.  69  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  303. 

'  Shattuck,  p.  112  ;  Lossing,  i.  p.  527. 

*  Shattuck,  p.  112.—'  D'Bernicre's  Narrative  ;  Froth- 
ingham, p.  71 ;   Shattuck,  p.  113. 

•  Shattuck,  p.  113  ;  Lossing,  i.  p.  528. 
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The  enemy  left  the  town  about 
twelve  o'clock,  in  the  same  order  as 
they  entered  it, — the  light-infantry  on 
the  rising  ground  and  the  grenadiers 
on  the  main  road, — but  with  flanking 
parties  more  numerous  and  further 
from  the  main  body.1  The  hills,  among 
which  the  road  from  Concord  to  Lex- 
ington passes,  afforded  abundant  shelter 
for  the  excited  yeomanry;  and  every 
wall,  and  ravine,  and  hill-side,  and,  very 
often,  every  tree,  of  sufficient  size,  shel- 
tered a  deadly  foe.2  Sometimes  the 
flanking  parties,  coming  unexpectedly 
upon  them,  would  cut  them  off,  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  reverse  was 
nearer  the  truth.3  Following  closely 
after  them,  and  fresh  parties  joining  in 
the  chase,  as  those  who  were  tired  fell 
off,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  colonists 
inflicted  a  severe  loss  on  the  fugitive 
enemy.4  Many  were  shot  down,  others 
gave  out  through  mere  exhaustion,  the 
rest  hurried  on,  seeking  only  their  own 
safety.5  Just  before  reaching  Lexing- 
ton, Captain  John  Parker  and  his  com- 
pany, whom  Pitcairn  had  attacked  in 
the  morning,  renewed  the  acquaintance 
from  the  woods  south  of  the  road,  pour- 
ing in  a  very  destructive  fire.6 

At  length,  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  Colonel  Smith  reached  Lex- 
ington, where  he  was  met  by  Lord 
Percy,  with  a  brigade  of  a  thousand 


1  D'Bernicre's  Narrative  ;  Shattuck,  p.  114. 

*  Gordon,  i.  pp.  480,  481  ;  Stedman,  i.  pp.  117,  118  ; 
Shattuck,  pp.  114,  115  ;  Lossing,  i.  p.  552. 

8  Shattuck,  p.  115.— 4  Gordon,  i.  p.  484;  Heath,  p.  13  ; 
Shattuck,  p.  115. — *  Lossing,  i.  p.  528 ;  Frothingham,  p. 
"">:.— 6  Ripley,  p.  31  ;  Frothingham,  p.  73. 
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men  and  two  field-pieces,  which  had 
been  sent  out,  in  response  to  his  de- 
mand for  reinforcements  before  reach- 
ing Lexington  in  the  morning.1 

It  is  said  that  Lord  Percy  marched 
out  of  Boston  to  the  tune  of  "  Yankee 
Doodle,"  in  derision  of  the  colonists  f 
but  before  leaving  Lexington  he  was 
enabled  to  correct  an  opinion  thus  has- 
tily expressed,  and  to  judge,  from  his 
own  experience,  before  he  reached  Bos- 
ton, whether  or  not  Colonel  Grant,  with 
five  regiments,  could  march  through 
America. 

Opening  his  ranks  to  the  right  and 
left,  Lord  Percy  received  the  fugitives 
and  securely  sheltered  them,  while,  per- 
fectly exhausted  from  the  want  of  food, 
the  labors  of  the  march,  and  the  anxiety 
produced  by  the  pursuit,  they  threw 
themselves  on  the  ground  and  sought  a 
few  minutes  repose  ;8  the  colonists  being 
kept  at  bay  by  the  field-pieces  which 
Percy  had  brought  with  him.4 

About  the  same  time,  General  Will- 
iam Heath  joined  the  pursuit  and  as- 
sumed the  command5 — the  proud  dis- 
tinction of  having  been  the  first  general 
officer  of  the  American  army  who  com- 
manded troops,  in  actual  service,  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution ;  as  he  after- 
wards enjoyed  the  honor  of  issuing  the 
orders  for,  and  directing  the  mount- 
ing of,  the  first  guard  in  the  Revolution, 


1  Frothingham,  p.  76 ;  Gordon,  i.  p.  481  ;  Stedman,  i. 
pp.  117,  118 ;  Heath,  p.  13. 

2  Gordon,  i.  p.  481  ;   Frothingham,  p.  75  ;   Bancroft, 
vii.  p.  306. — 3  D'Bernicre;  Stedman,  i.  p.  118. 

*  Gordon,  i.  p.  482  ;  Shattuck,  p.  115.— 6  Heath's  Mem- 
oirs, p.  13  ;  Frothingham,  p.  76  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  308. 
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at  the  foot  of  Prospect  Hill,  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day;1  and,  on  the 
10th  of  June,  1783,  of  being  the  last 
"general  of  the  day"  in  the  American 
army,  to  inspect,  turn  off,  and  visit 
the  guards.2  The  colonists,  who,  before 
that,  since  the  passage  of  the  North 
Bridge,  had  acted  independent  of  all 
command,  and  without  concert,  were 
now  organized,  and  assumed  an  appear- 
ance of  military  order;3  and,  shortly 
afterwards,  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  also  ar- 
rived from  Boston  and  assisted  in  bring- 
ing the  militia  into  some  system.4 

Shortly  afterwards  the  retreat  was 
resumed,  and  with  renewed  vigor  and 
greater  effect  the  colonists  resumed  the 
pursuit.5  Throughout  the  entire  line  of 
march  from  Lexington,  fresh  bodies  of 
troops  poured  in  from  Roxbury,  Brook- 
line,  Dorchester,  and  other  places,6  and 
the  pursuit  was  so  close,  that  when  the 
enemy  had  reached  "West  Cambridge, 
Doctor  Downer,  "  an  active  and  enter- 
prising man,"  came  to  single  combat 
with  a  British  soldier,  whom  he  killed 
with  his  bayonet.7 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  they  reached 
Bunker's  Hill,8  only  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore a  splendid  regiment,  of  seven  hun- 
dred men,  commanded  by  Colonel  Tim- 
othy Pickering,  of  Salem,  joined  in  the 
pursuit.9     The  arrival  of  this  regiment 


1  Heath's  Memoirs,  pp.  15,  383.— 2  Ibid.  p.  383. 

8  Gordon,  i.  p.  484 ;  Lossing,  i.  p.  528. 

4  Frothingham,  p.  76  ;  Heath,  p.  13  ;  Bancroft,  vii. 
p.  308.— 6  D'Bernicre  ;  Gordon,  i.  pp.  482,  483  ;  Stedman, 
i  pp.  118,  119  ;  Heath,  p.  14.—'  Frothingham,  pp.  76- 
80  ;  D'Bernicre.—'  Heath,  p.  14— 8  Gordon,  i.  p.  483  ; 
Heath,  i.  pp.  14,  15  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  119. — 9  Heath,  pp. 
14,  15 ;  Frothingham,  p.  78  ;  Gordon,  i.  p.  484. 


a  few  minutes  earlier  would  have  har- 
assed the  enemy's  left  flank,  and,  prob- 
ably, have  cut  off  their  retreat.1 

Having  reached  Bunker's  Hill,  Lord 
Percy  formed  his  men  into  line  and  await- 
ed an  attack,  but  General  Heath  judged 
it  inexpedient,  and  ordered  the  militia 
to  halt ; 2  a  guard  to  be  formed,  and  post- 
ed near  the  foot  of  Prospect  Hill ;  senti- 
nels to  be  planted  down  to  the  Neck; 
and  patrols  to  be  vigilant  in  moving  dur- 
ing the  night.3  The  next  morning  the 
general  ordered  Captain  John  Battle,  of 
Dedham,  with  his  company  of  militia, 
to  pass  over  the  ground  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  action,  and  to  bury  such  of 
the  dead  as  remained  unburied  ;4  the 
grounds  around  Cambridge  were  recon- 
noitered ;  alarm  posts  assigned  to  the 
different  corps ;  and  in  case  the  British 
made  a  sortie,  and  drove  the  militia 
from  the  town,  they  were  ordered  to 
rally  and  form  on  the  high  grounds 
near  Watertown.5 

Thus,  in  one  day,  was  the  spell  bro- 
ken. Instead  of  a  proud  and  arrogant 
foe,  despising  the  people,  and  regarding 
them  as  little  better  than  the  brutes  of 
the  field,  they  had  become,  .in  twelve 
short  hours,  a  defeated,  fugitive  force, 
punished  by  those  whom  they  affected 
to  deride,  cooped  up  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  city,  and  denied  the  privi- 
leges and  comforts  of  life  which  a  con- 
stant and  unrestrained  communication 
with  the  country  had  previously  given 
to  them.     But  greater  than  all  this  was 

1  Heath,  p.  15  ;  Gordon,  i.  p.  484. 

1  Heath,  p.  15  ;  Lossing,  i.  p.  529  ;  Frothingham,  p.  80 

'  Heath,  p.  15.— *  Ibid.—5  Ibid.  p.  16. 
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the  charm  of  allegiance  to  the  king, 
which  had  been  broken ;  and  that  of 
the  union  of  the  people,  —  without 
which -the  union  of  the  colonies,  though 
enacted  by  a  thousand  congresses,  had 
been  as  nothing, — which  had  been  ce- 
mented by  the  blood  of  brothers  in  a 
common  cause. 

The  loss  of  the  colonists,  exclusive  of 
those  already  named  as  being  killed  at 
Lexington,  in  the  morning,  was  eighty- 
five  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.1 

1  The  following  are  the  names  of  these  proto-martyrs  of 
American  freedom  : 

Jedediah  Moore,  John  Raymond,  and  Nathaniel  Wy- 
man,  of  Lexington ;  William  Marcy,  Moses  Richardson, 
John  Hicks,  Jason  Russell,  Jahez  Wyman,  and  Jason 
Winship,  of  Cambridge;  Lieutenant  John  Bacon,  Ser- 
geant Elisha  Mills,  Amos  Mills,  Nathaniel  Chamber- 
lain, and  Jonathan  Parker,  of  Needham  ;  Deacon  Josiah 
Haynes  and  Asahel  Reed,  of  Sudbury ;  Captain  Isaac 
Davis,  Ahner  Hosmer,  and  James  Hayward,  of  Acton; 
Captain  Jonathan  Wilson,  of  Bedford;  Daniel  Thomp- 
son, of  Woburn ;  Henry  Putnam  and  William  Polley,  of 
Medford ;  James  Miller  and  Edward  Barber,  of  Charles- 
town;  James  Coolidge,  of  Watertown  ;  Elias  Haven,  of 
Dedham ;  Isaac  Gardner,  Esquire,  of  Brooleline ;  Benja- 
min Pierce,  of  Salem  ;  Henry  Jacobs,  Samuel  Cook,  Eb- 
enezer  Goldthwaite,  George  Southwick,  Benjamin  De- 
land,  Jotliam  Webb,  and  Perley  Putnam,  of  JDanvers ; 
Reuben  Kerryme,  of  Beverley ;  Abednego  Ramsdell,  Dan- 
iel Townsend,  William  Flint,  and  Thomas  Hadley,  of 
Lynn — Killed. 

John  Robbins,  Solomon  Pierce,  John  Tidd,  Joseph 
Comee,  Ebenezer  Monroe,  jr.,  Thomas  Winship,  Nathan- 
iel Farmer,  Prince  Estabrook,  Jedediah  Monroe,  and 
Francis  Brown,  of  Lexington ;  Captain  Charles  Miles, 
Captain  Nathan  Barrett,1  Abel  Prescott,  jr.,  Jonas  Brown, 
and  Captain  George  Meriot,'  of  Concord  ;  Captain  Samuel 
Whittemore,3  of  Cambridge  ;   Captain  Eleazar  Kingsbury, 

and Tolman,  of  Needham;   Joshua  Haynes,  jr.,  of 

Sudbury;    Luther   Blanchard,   the   fifer,    of  Acton;    Job 

Lane,  of  Bedford;  George  Reed,  Jacob  Bacon,  and  

Johnson,  of  Woburn ;  Daniel  Heminway,  of  Framing- 
ham  ;  Israel  Everett,  of  Dedham ;  Daniel  Conant,  of 
Stow ;  John  Nichols  and  Timothy  Blanchard,  of  Billerica; 


1  Gordon  calls  him  Nathaniel*  but  Kipley,  Losaing,  Frothingham, 
and  Farmer  call  him  Nathan. 

2  Gordon  calls  him  Minott. — s  Gordon  calls  him  Williams. 


The  estimated  value  of  the  property 
destroyed  by  the  enemy,  amounted,  in 
Concord,  to  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  pounds,  sixteen  shillings,  and  seven 
pence ;  in  Lexington,  to  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  pounds,  one  shilling, 
and  five  pence;  and  in  Cambridge,  to 
twelve  hundred  and  two  pounds,  eight 
shillings,  and  seven  pence.1 

Of  the  enemy,  Lieutenant-colonel 
Smith,  commander  of  the  expedition ; 
Captain  Lawrence  Parsons,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  detachment  to  the 
North  Bridge ;  Lieutenants  Knight 
and  Kelly,  one  sergeant,  one  drummer, 
and  sixty-two  rank  and  file,  killed ; 
two  lieutenant-colonels,  two  captains, 
ten  lieutenants,  two  ensigns,  four  ser- 
geants, one  drummer,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  rank  and  file,  wounded ; 
and  two  sergeants  and  twenty-four  rank 
and  file,  missing.2 

On  the  tenth  of  June,  General  Gage's 
dispatches  reached  England,  but  the 
government  feared  to  publish  them  at 
length,  and  a  synopsis,  or,  rather,  "  a 
made  up"  account,  adroitly  prefixed  to 
the  official  return  of  killed  and  wound- 
ed, which  bore  General  Gage's  signa- 
ture, was  "  gazetted"  as  official.3     This 

Deacon  Aaron  Chamberlain  and  Captain  Oliver  Barron, 
of  Chelmsford  ;  Noah  Wis  well,  of  Newton  ;  Nathan  Put- 
nam and  Dennis  Wallace,  of  Danvers ;  Nathaniel  Cleves, 
Samuel  Woodbury,  and  William  Dodge,  of  Beverley ;  and 
Joshua  Felt  and  Timothy  Munroe,  of  Lynn — Wounded. 

Samuel  Frost  and  Seth  Russell,  of  Cambridge;  Elijah 
Seaver,  of  Roxbury ;  Joseph  Bell,  of  Danvers ;  and  Josiah 
Breed,  of  Lynn — Missing. 

1  Shattuck's  Concord,  p.  116  ;  Force's  American  Ar- 
chives, 4th  Series,  ii.  fol.  675. — 2  Gen.  Gage's  official  re- 
turns, Document  IV. ;  Heath,  p.  16. 

s  See  the  whole  publication  from  "The  Gazette,"  Doc- 
ument IV. 
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attempt  by  the  government  to  mislead 
the  people  increased  the  clamor  which 
the  intelligence  had  produced,  and  the 


press    and    the    street-corners    teemed    from  the  British  press.1 


with  denunciations  of  the  government, 
and  called  forth  some  of  the  most  effect- 
ive tracts,  in  opposition,  which  isssued 


D  OCUMENTS 


i. 

The  following  deposition,  on  one  of  the  dis- 
puted questions  connected  with  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  gives  a  circumstantial  account  of 
this  event,  and  is  exceedingly  interesting : 

I,  Sylvanus  Wood,  of  Woburn,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  and  commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, aged  seventy-four  years,  do  testify  and 
say,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  April, 
1775,  I  was  an  inhabitant  of  Woburn,  living 
with  Deacon  Obadiah  Kendall;  that  about  an 
hour  before  the  break  of  day  on  said  morning,  I 
heard  the  Lexington  bell  ring,  and  fearing  there 
was  difficulty  there,  I  immediately  arose,  took 
my  gun,  andj  with  Robert  Douglass,  went  in 
haste  to  Lexington,  which  was  about  three  miles 
distant.  When  I  arrived  there,  I  inquired  of 
Captain  Parker,  the  commander  of  the  Lexing- 
ton company,  what  was  the  news.  Parker  told 
me  he  did  not  know  what  to  believe,  for  a  man 
had  come  up  about  half  an  hour  before,  and  in- 
formed him  that  the  British  troops  were  not  on 
the  road.  But  while  we  were  talking,  a  mes- 
senger came  up  and  told  the  captain  that  the 
British  troops  were  within  half  a  mile.  Parker 
immediately  turned  to  his  drummer,  William 
Diman,  and  ordered  him  to  beat  to  arms,  which 
was  done.  Captain  Parker  then  asked  me  if  I 
would  parade  with  his  company.  I  told  him  I 
would.  Parker  then  asked  me  if  the  young 
man  with  me  would  parade.  I  spoke  to  Doug- 
lass, and  he  said  he  would  follow  the  captain 
and  me.  By  this  time  many  of  the  company 
had  gathered  around  the  captain  at  the  hearing 
of  the  drum,  where  we  stood,  which  was  about 
half  way  between  the  meeting-house  and  Buck- 


man's  tavern.  Parker  says  to  his  men,  "  Every 
man  of  you,  who  is  equipped,  follow  me ;  and 
those  of  you  who  are  not  equipped,  go  into  the 
meeting-house  and  furnish  yourselves  from  the 
magazine,  and  immediately  join  the  company." 
Parker  led  those  of  us  who  were  equipped  to 
the  north  end  of  Lexington  Common,  near  the 
Bedford  road,  and  formed  us  in  single  file.  I 
was  stationed  about  in  the  centre  of  the  com- 
pany. While  we  were  standing,  I  left  my  place, 
and  went  from  one  end  of  the  company  to  the 
other,  and  counted  every  man  who  was  paraded, 
and  the  whole  number  was  thirty-eight,  and  no 
more.8  Just  as  I  had  finished,  and  got  back  to 
my  place,  I  perceived  the  British  troops  had 
arrived  on  the  spot  between  the  meeting-house 
and  Buckman's,  near  where  Captain  Parker 
stood  when  he  first  led  off  his  men.  The  Brit- 
ish troops  immediately  wheeled  so  as  to  cut  off 
those  who  had  gone  into  the  meeting-house. 
The  British  troops  approached  us  rapidly  in 
platoons,  with  a  general  officer  on  horseback  at 
their  head.  The  officer  came  up  to  within  about 
two  rods  of  the  centre  of  the  company,  where  I 
stood,  the  first  platoon  being  about  three  rods 
distant.  They  there  halted.  The  officer  then 
swung  his  sword,  and  said,  "  Lay  down  your 
arms,  you  damned  rebels,  or  you  are  all  dead 
men — Fire  !"  Some  guns  were  fired  by  the  Brit- 
ish at  us  from  the  first  platoon,  but  no  person 
was  killed  or  hurt,  being  probably  charged  only 
with  powder.  Just  at  this  time,  Captain  Parker 
ordered  every  man  to  take  care  of  himself.    The 

1  These  papers  may  be  found  in  the  American  Archives, 
4th  Series,  ii.  Ms.  948-953. 

a  This  does  not  include  those  who  went  into  the  meet- 
ing-house and  were  "  cut  off." 
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company  immediately  dispersed ;  and  while  the 
company  was  dispersing  and  leaping  over  the 
wall,  the  second  platoon  of  the  British  fired, 
and  killed  some  of  our  men:  There  was  not  a 
gnn  fired  by  any  of  Captain  Parker's  company, 
within  my  knowledge.  I  was  so  situated  that  I 
must  have  known  it,  had  any  thing  of  the  kind 
taken  place  before  a  total  dispersion  of  our  com- 
pany. I  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Lexington,  and  particularly 
with  those  of  Captain  Parker's  company,  and, 
with  one  exception,  I  have  never  heard  any  of 
them  say  or  pretend  that  there  was  any  firing 
at  the  British  from  Parker's  company,  or  any 
individual  in  it,  until  within  a  year  or  two.  One 
member  of  the  company  told  me,  many  years 
since,  that,  after  Parker's  company  had  dis- 
persed, and  he  was  at  some  distance,  he  gave 
them  "  the  guts  of  his  gun." 

After  the  British  had  begun  their  march  to 
Concord,  I  returned  to  the  Common,  and  found 
Robert  Roe  and  Jonas  Parker  lying  dead  at  the 
north  corner  of  the  Common,  near  the  Bedford 
road,  and  others  dead  and  wounded.  I  assisted 
in  carrying  the  dead  into  the  meeting-house.  I 
then  proceeded  towards  Concord  with  my  gun, 
and  when  I  came  near  the  tavern  in  Lexington, 
now  kept  by  Mr.Viles,  I  saw  a  British  soldier  seat- 
ed on  the  bank  by  the  road.  I  went  to  him,  with 
my  gun  in  readiness  to  fire,  if  he  should  offer  to 
resist.  I  took  his  gun,  cutlass,  and  equipments 
from  him.  I  then  proceeded  with  him  towards 
Lexington,  and  meeting  a  Mr.  Welch  and  an- 
other person,  I  delivered  the  prisoner  to  them. 

After  Welch  arrived  in  Lexington  with  the 
prisoner,  I  understood  that  another  prisoner  was 
taken  by  Mr.  John  Flagg,  and  that  they  were 
conducted  to  Burlington  and  put  under  the  care 
of  Captain  James  Reed.  I  believe  that  the  sol- 
dier who  surrendered  his  gun  to  me  was  the  first 
prisoner  taken  by  the  Americans  on  that  day. 

Sylvantjs  Wood. 

Middlesex,  ss.,  June  11,  1826. — Then  the 
above-named  Sylvanus  Wood  personally  ap- 
peared, and  subscribed  and  made  oath  to  the 
foregoing  affidavit.     Before  me, 

Nathan  Brooks, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 


H. 

The  following  depositions  of  Captain  Parker 
and  others,  participants  in  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton, will  prove  interesting  to  the  reader : 

Lexington,  April  25,  1775. 
I,  John  Parker,  of  lawful  age,  and  commander 
of  the  militia  in  Lexington,  do  testify  and  de- 
clare, that  on  the  nineteenth  instant,  in  the 
morning,  about  one  of  the  clock,  being  informed 
that  there  were  a  number  of  regular  officers 
riding  up  and  down  the  road,  stopping  and  in- 
sulting people  as  they  passed  the  road,  and  also 
was  informed  that  a  number  of  regular  troops 
were  on  their  march  from  Boston,  in  order  to 
take  the  province  stores  at  Concord,  ordered 
our  militia  to  meet  on  the  Common  in  said  Lex- 
ington, to  consult  what  to  do,  and  concluded  not 
to  be  discovered,  nor  meddle  or  make  with  said 
regular  troops  (if  they  should  approach),  unless 
they  should  insult  us ;  and  upon  then-  sudden 
approach,  I  immediately  ordered  our  militia  to 
disperse,  and  not  to  fire.  Immediately  said 
troops  made  their  appearance,  and  rushed  fu- 
riously, fired  upon  and  killed  eight  of  our 
party,  without  receiving  any  provocation  there- 
for from  us.  John  Pakker. 

Middlesex,  ss.,  April  25,  1775. — The  above- 
named  John  Parker  personally  appeared,  and 
after  being  duly  cautioned  to  declare  the  whole 
truth,  made  solemn  oath  to  the  truth  of  the 
above  deposition,  by  him  subscribed.    Before  us, 
Wm.  Reed, 
Josiah  Johnson, 
Wm.  Stickney, 
Justices  of  the  Peace. 

Lexington,  April  25,  1775. 
We,  Nathaniel  Mullekin,  Philip  Russell, 
Moses  Harrington,  junior,  Thomas  and  Daniel 
Harrington,  William  Grimer,  William  Tidd, 
Isaac  Hastings,  Jonas  Stone,  jr.,  James  Wy- 
man,  Thaddeus  Harrington,  John  Chandler, 
Joshua  Reed,  jr.,  Joseph  Simonds,  Phineas 
Smith,  John  Chandler,  jr.,  Reuben  Lock,  Joel 
Yiles,  Nathan  Reed,  Samuel  Tidd,  Benjamin 
Lock,  Thomas  Winship,  Simeon  Snow,  John 
Smith,  Moses  Harrington  the  third,  Joshua 
Reed,    Ebenezer    Parker,    John    Harrington, 
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Enoch  Willington,  John  Hosmer,  Isaac  Green, 
Phineas  Stearns,  Isaac  Durant,  and  Thomas 
Headley,  jr.,  all  of  lawful  age,  and  inhabitants 
of  Lexington,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and 
colony  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  Eng- 
land, do  testify  and  declare,  that  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  April,  instant,  about  one  or  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  being  informed  that  several  offi- 
cers of  the  regulars  had,  the  evening  before, 
been  riding  up  and  down  the  road,  and  had  de- 
tained and  insulted  the  inhabitants  passing  the 
same ;  and  also  understanding  that  a  body  of  reg- 
ulars were  marching  from  Boston  towards  Con- 
cord, with  intent  (as  it  was  supposed)  to  take  the 
stores  belonging  to  the  colony  in  that  town,  we 
were  alarmed ;  and  having  met  at  the  place  of 
our  company's  parade,  were  dismissed  by  our 
captain,  John  Parker,  for  the  present,  with  or- 
ders to  be  ready  to  attend  at  the  beat  of  the 
drum.  We  further  testify  and  declare,  that 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  hearing  our 
drum  beat,  we  proceeded  towards  the  parade, 
and  soon  found  that  a  large  body  of  troops  were 
marching  towards  us.  Some  of  our  company 
were  coming  up  to  the  parade,  and  others  had 
reached  it ;  at  which  time  the  company  began 
to  disperse.  Whilst  our  backs  were  turned  on 
the  troops  we  were  fired  on  by  them,  and  a 
number  of  our  men  were  instantly  killed  and 
wounded.  Not  a  gun  was  fired  by  any  person 
in  our  company  on  the  regulars,  to  our  knowl- 
edge, before  they  fired  on  us,  and  they  contin- 
ued firing  until  we  had  all  made  our  escape. 


Nathaniel  Mullekin, 
Philip  Russell, 
Mos.  Haeeington,  Jr., 
Thomas  Harrington, 
Daniel  Harrington, 
William  Grimer, 
William  Tidd, 
Isaac  Hastings, 
Jonas  Stone,  Jr., 
James  Wtman, 
Thad.  Haeeington, 
John  Chandler, 
Joshua  Reed,  Jr., 
Joseph  Simonds, 
Phineas  Smith, 
John  Chandler,  Jr., 
Reuben  Look, 


Joel  Yiles, 
Nathan  Reed, 
Samuel  Tidd, 
Benjamin  Look, 
Thomas  Winship, 
Simeon  Snow, 
John  Smith, 
Mos.  Harrington,  3d. 
Joshua  Reed, 
Ebenezer  Paekee, 
John  Haeeington, 
Enoch  Willington, 
John  Hosmer, 
Isaac  Green, 
Phineas  Stearns, 
Isaac  Durant, 
Thos.  Headley,  Je. 


Middlesex,  ss.,  April  25,  1775.— Nathaniel 
Mullekin,  Philip  Russell,  Moses  Harrington,  jr., 
Thomas  Harrington,  Daniel  Harrington,  Wil- 
liam Grimer,  William  Tidd,  Isaac  Hastings, 
Jonas  Stone,  jr.,  James  Wyman,  Thaddeus 
Harrington,  John  Chandler,  Joshua  Reed,  jr., 
Joseph  Simonds,  Phineas  Smith,  John  Chandler, 
jr.,  Reuben  Lock,  Joel  Viles,  Nathan  Reed, 
Samuel  Tidd,  Benjamin  Lock,  Thomas  Winship, 
Simeon  Snow,  John  Smith,  Moses  Harrington, 
3d,  Joshua  Reed,  Ebenezer  Parker,  John  Har- 
rington, Enoch  Willington,  John  Hosmer,  Isaac 
Green,  Phineas  Stearns,  Isaac  Durant,  and 
Thomas  Headley,  jr.,  above  named,  being  duly 
cautioned  to  testify  the  whole  truth,  made  sol- 
emn oath  to  the  above  deposition,  as  containing 
nothing  but  the  truth,  as  subscribed  by  them. 
William  Reed, 
Josiah  Johnson, 
Wm.  Sttckney, 
Justices  of  the  Peace. 


III. 

The  following  documents,  relating  to  the  affair 
at  Concord,  will  be  found  interesting : 

Lexington,  April  23,  1775. 
We,  Nathan  Barrett,  captain  ;  Jonathan  Far- 
rer,  Joseph  Butler,  and  Francis  Wheeler,  lieu- 
tenants ;  John  Barrett,  ensign ;  John  Brown, 
Silas  Walker,  Ephraim  Melvin,  Nathan  But- 
trick,  Stephen  Hosmer,  junior,  Samuel  Barrett, 
Thomas  Jones,  Joseph  Chandler,  Peter  Wheeler, 
Nathan  Peirce,  and  Edward  Richardson,  all  of 
Concord,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  in  the 
province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  of  lawful 
age,  testify  and  declare,  that  on  Wednesday, 
the  nineteenth  instant,  about  an  hour  after  sun- 
rise, we  assembled  on  a  hill  near  the  meeting- 
house, in  Concord,  aforesaid,  in  consequence  of 
an  information  that  a  number  of  regular  troops 
had  killed  six  of  our  countrymen  at  Lexington, 
and  were  on  their  march  to  said  Concord ;  and 
about  an  hour  afterwards  we  saw  them  ap- 
proaching, to  the  number,  as  we  imagine,  of 
about  twelve  hundred;  on  which  we  retreated 
to  a  hill  about  eighty  rods  back,  and  the  afore- 
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said  troops  then  took  possession  of  the  hill  where 
we  were  first  posted.  Presently  after  this  we 
saw  them  moving  towards  the  North  Bridge, 
about  one  mile  from  said  meeting-house ;  we 
then  immediately  went  before  them,  and  j>assed 
the  bridge  just  before  a  party  of  them,  to  the 
number  of  about  two  hundred,  arrived.  They 
there  left  about  one  half  of  these  two  hundred 
at  the  bridge,  and  proceeded  with  the  rest  to- 
wards Colonel  Barrett's,  about  two  miles  from 
the  said  bridge.  We  then  seeing  several  fires 
in  the  town,  thought  our  houses  were  in  danger, 
and  immediately  marched  back  towards  said 
bridge ;  and  the  troops  who  were  stationed  there, 
observing  our  approach,  marched  back  over  the 
bridge,  and  then  took  up  some  of  the  planks. 
We  then  hastened  our  steps  towards  the  bridge, 
and  when  we  had  got  near  the  bridge  they  fired 
on  our  men,  first  three  guns  (one  after  the  other), 
and  then  a  considerable  number  more  ;  upon 
which,  and  not  before  (having  orders  from  our 
commanding  officer  not  to  fire  till  we  were  fired 
upon),  we  fired  upon  the  regulars,  and  they 
retreated.  At  Concord,  and  on  their  retreat 
through  Lexington,  they  plundered  many  houses, 
burnt  three  at  Lexington,  together  with  a  shop 
and  a  barn,  and  committed  damage,  more  or 
less,  to  almost  every  house  from  Concord  to 
Charlestown. 

Nathan  Barrett,      Nathan  Buttriok, 
Jonathan  Farker,     Stephen  Hosmer,  Jr., 
Joseph  Butler,  Samuel  Barrett, 

Francis  Wheeler,      Thomas  Jones, 
John  Barrett,  Joseph  Chandler, 

John  Brown,  Peter  Wheeler, 

Silas  Walker,  Nathan  Peiroe, 

Ephraim  Melvin        Edward  Richardson. 

Lexington,  April  23,  1775. 
We,  Joseph  Butler  and  Ephraim  Melvin,  do 
testify  and  declare,  that  when  the  regular  troops 
fired  upon  our  people  at  the  North  Bridge,  in 
Concord,  as  related  in  the  foregoing  deposition, 
they  shot  one,  and  we  believe  two,  of  our  peo- 
ple, before  we  fired  a  single  gun  at  them. 

Joseph  Butler, 
Epheaim  Melvin.     • 
Vol.  I. -4 


Middlesex,  ss.,  April  23,  1775. — The  within- 
named  Nathan  Barrett,  Jonathan  Farrer,  Jo- 
seph Butler,  Francis  Wheeler,  John  Barrett, 
John  Brown,  Silas  Walker,  Ephraim  Melvin, 
Nathan  Buttrick,  Stephen  Hosmer,  jr.,  Samuel 
Barrett,  Thomas  Jones,  Joseph  Chandler,  Peter 
Wheeler,  Nathan  Peirce,  and  Edward  Richard- 
son, appeared  and  made  solemn  oath  to  the 
truth  of  the  above  deposition  by  them  sub- 
scribed.    Before  us, 

Jonathan  Hastings, 
John  Cummings, 
Duncan  Ingraham, 

Justices  of  the  Peace. 

Lexington,  April  23,  1775. 
I,  James  Barrett,  of  Concord,  colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  mihtia  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
do  testify  and  say,  that  on  Wednesday  morning 
last,  about  daybreak,  I  was  informed  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  number  of  the  regular  troops  to  the 
town  of  Concord,  where  were  some  magazines 
belonging  to  this  province.  When  there  was 
assembled  some  of  the  militia  of  this  and  the 
neighboring  towns,  I  ordered  them  to  march  to 
the  North  Bridge  (so  called),  which  they  had 
passed,  and  were  taking  up.  I  ordered  said  mi- 
litia to  march  to  said  bridge  and  pass  the  same, 
but  not  to  fire  on  the  king's  troops  unless  they 
were  first  fired  upon.  We  advanced  near  said 
bridge,  when  the  said  troops  fired  upon  our 
militia  and  killed  two  men  dead  on  the  spot, 
and  wounded  several  others,  which  was  the  first 
firing  of  guns  in  the  town  of  Concord.  My  de- 
tachment then  returned  the  fire,  which  killed 
and  wounded  several  of  the  king's  troops. 

James  Barrett. 

Middlesex,  ss.,  April  23,  1775. — The  above- 
named  James  Barrett  personally  appeared,  and 
after  due  caution  to  testify  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  made  solemn  oath  to  the 
truth  of  the  above  deposition  by  him  subscribed. 
Before  us,  William  Reed, 

Jonathan  Hastings, 
Duncan  Ingraham, 

Justices  of  the  Peace. 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  official  account 
of  the  affairs  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  ex- 
tracted from  the  London  Gazette  : 

Whitehall,  June  10,  1775. 

Lieutenant  Nunn,  of  the  navy,  arrived  this 
morning  at  Lord  Dartmouth's,  and  brought  let- 
ters from  General  Gage,  Lord  Percy,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Smith,  containing  the  following 
particulars  of  what  passed  on  the  nineteenth  of 
April  last,  between  a  detachment  of  the  king's 
troops,  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
and  several  parties  of  rebel  provincials,  viz. : 

General  Gage  having  received  intelligence  of 
a  quantity  of  military  stores  being  collected  at 
Concord,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  supplying 
a  body  of  troops  to  act  in  opposition  to  his 
majesty's  government,  detached,  on  the  eight- 
eenth of  April,  at  night,  the  grenadiers  of  his 
army,  and  the  light-infantry,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant-colonel  Smith,  of  the  tenth 
regiment,  and  Major  Pitcairn,  of  the  marines, 
with  orders  to  destroy  the  said  stores ;  and  the 
next  morning  eight  companies  of  the  fourth,  the 
same  number  of  the  twenty-third  and  forty-ninth, 
and  some  marines,  marched  under  the  command 
of  Lord  Percy,  to  support  the  other  detach- 
ment. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Smith  finding,  after  he  had 
advanced  some  miles  on  his  march,  that  the 
country  had  been  alarmed  by  the  firing  of  guns 
and  ringing  of  bells,  dispatched  six  companies 
of  light-infantry,  in  order  to  secure  two  bridges 
on  different  roads  beyond  Concord,  who,  upon 
their  arrival  at  Lexington,  found  a  body  of  the 
country  people  under  arms,  on  a  green,  close  to 
the  road ;  and,  upon  the  king's  troops  marching 
up  to  them,  in  order  to  inquire  the  reason  of 
their  being  so  assembled,  they  went  off  in  great 
confusion,  and  several  guns  were  fired  upon  the 
king's  troops  from  behind  a  stone  wall,  and  also 
from  the  meeting-house  and  other  houses,  by 
which  one  man  was  wounded,  and  Major  Pit- 
cairn's  horse  shot  in  two  places.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  attack  by  the  rebels,  the  troops 
returned  the  fire  and  killed  several  of  them. 


After  which  the  detachment  marched  on  to 
Concord  without  any  thing  further  happening, 
where  they  effected  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  sent,  having  knocked  off  the  trunnions  of 
three  pieces  of  iron  ordnance,  burnt  some  new 
gun-carriages  and  a  great  number  of  carriage- 
wheels,  and  thrown  into  the  river  a  considerable 
quantity  of  flour,  gunpowder,  musket-balls,  and 
other  articles.  Whilst,  this  service  was  perform- 
ing, great  numbers  of  the  rebels  assembled  in 
many  parts,  and  a  considerable  body  of  them 
attacked  the  light-infantry,  posted  at  one  of  the 
bridges,  on  which  an  action  ensued,  and  some 
few  were  killed  and  wounded. 

On  the  return  of  the  troops  from  Concord, 
they  were  very  much  annoyed,  and  had  several 
men  killed  and  wounded,  by  the  rebels  firing 
from  behind  walls,  ditches,  trees,  and  other  am- 
bushes ;  but  the  brigade,  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Percy,  having  joined  them  at  Lexington 
with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  the  rebels  were  for  a 
while  dispersed ;  but  as  soon  as  the  troops  re- 
sumed their  march,  they  began  to  fire  upon 
them  from  behind  stone  walls  and  houses,  and 
kept  up  in  that  manner  a  scattering  fire  during 
the  whole  of  then-  march  of  fifteen  miles,  by 
which  means  several  were  killed  and  wounded ; 
and  such  was  the  cruelty  and  barbarity  of  the 
rebels,  that  they  scalped  and  cut  off  the  ears  of 
some  of  the  wounded  men  who  fell  into  their 
hands. 

It  is  not  known  what  numbers  of  the  rebels 
were  killed  and  wounded,  but  it  is  supposed 
that  their  loss  was  considerable. 

General  Gage  says  that  too  much  praise  can- 
not be  given  to  Lord  Percy,  for  his  remarkable 
activity  during  the  whole  day ;  and  that  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Smith  and  Major  Pitcairn  did 
every  thing  that  men  could  do,  as  did  all  the 
officers  in  general,  and  that  the  men  behaved 
with  their  usual  intrepidity. 

Return  of  the  commissioned,  non-commission- 
ed officers,  and  rank  and  file,  killed,  wounded, 
prisoners,  and  missing,  on  the  19th  of  April, 
.1775: 

Fourth,  or  the  King's  Oion  Regiment. — 
Lieutenant  Knight,  killed ;  Lieutenant  Gould, 
wounded  and  prisoner ;  three  sergeants  and  one 
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drummer  wounded ;  five  rank  and  file  killed,1 
twenty-one  wounded,  and  eight  missing. 

Fifth  Regiment. — Lieutenant  Thomas  Baker, 
Lieutenant  William  Cox,  Lieutenant  Thomas 
Hawkshaw,  wounded ;  five  rank  and  file  killed, 
fifteen  wounded,  and  one  missing. 

Tenth  Regiment. — Lieutenant-colonel  Francis 
Smith,  Captain  Lawrence  Parsons,  and  Lien- 
tenant  Wald  Kelly,  killed  ;2  Ensign  Jeremiah 
Lester,  wounded ;  one  rank  and  file  killed,  thir- 
teen wounded,  and  one  missing. 

Twenty-third  Regiment. — Lieutenant-colonel 
Berry  Bernard,  wounded ;  four  rank  and  file 
killed,  twenty-six  wounded,  and  six  missing. 

Thirty-eighth  Regiment.  —  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liam Sutherland,  wounded  ;  one  sergeant  wound- 
ed ;  four  rank  and  file  killed,-and  eleven  wounded. 

Forty-third  Regiment.  —  Lieutenant  Hull, 
wounded  and  prisoner ;  four  rank  and  file  killed, 
five  wounded,  and  two  missing. 

Forty-seventh  Regiment.— Lieutenant  Donald 
McCloud  and  Ensign  Henry  Baldwin,  wound- 
ed; one  sergeant  wounded;  five  rank  and  file 
killed,  and  twenty-one  wounded. 

Fifty-second  Regiment.— One  sergeant  miss- 
ing, three  rank  and  file  killed,  and  two  wounded. 

Fifty-ninth  Regiment. — Three  rank  and  file 
killed,  and  three  wounded. 

Marines. — Captain  Souter  and  Second  Lieu- 
tenant McDonald,  wounded ;  Second  Lieutenant 
Isaac  Potter,  missing ;  one  sergeant  killed,  two 
wounded,  and  one  missing ;  one  drummer  killed, 
twenty-five  rank  and  file  killed,  thirty-six  wound- 
ed, and  five  missing. 

Total. — One  lieutenant  killed,  two  lieutenant- 
colonels  wounded,  two  captains  wounded,  nine 
lieutenants  wounded,  one  lieutenant  missing, 
two  ensigns  wounded,  one  sergeant  killed,  four 
wounded,  two  missing ;  one  drummer  killed, 
one  wounded ;  sixty-two  rank  and  file  killed, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  wounded,  and 
twenty-four  missing. 

N.  B.  Lieutenant  Isaac  Potter  reported  to  be 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 

Thomas  Gage. 


1  Another  copy  says  seven. 

2  In  another  copy  the  word  "killed"  does  not  appear, 
which  agrees  with  the  "Total"  at  the  foot. 


V. 


MAJOR- GENERAL  WILLIAM  HEATH. 

William  Heath  was  born  at  Roxbury,  Massa- 
chusetts, March  2,  1737.  He  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  family,  being  the  fifth  genera- 
tion of  the  family  who  have  inherited  the  same 
estate.  He  was  brought  up  a  farmer,  of  which 
profession  he  was  passionately  fond,  although  a 
taste  for  military  knowledge  had  led  him,  at  an 
early  age,  to  study  every  treatise  on  that  sub- 
ject which  was  attainable.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company  of  Boston,  in  1765,  and  subsequently 
was  elected,  first  to  the  lieutenancy,  and  then  to 
the  command  of  that  celebrated  corps. 

In  1770  he  published  a  series  of  addresses  to 
the  public  over  the  signature  of  "A  Military 
Countryman,"  in  which  he  urged  the  necessity 
of  military  discipline,  and  skill  in  the  use  of 
arms,  in  the  then  threatening  aspect  of  affairs. 

When  the  people  of  Massachusetts  organized 
the  militia,  he  was  chosen  colonel  of  the  first 
regiment  of  militia  in  Suffolk  county;  and  when 
the  Provincial  Congress  found  it  necessary  to 
appoint  a  Committee  of  Safety,  he  was  also 
named  a  member  of  that  important  body. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1775,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  general  officers  of  the  provin- 
cial troof>s  ;  and,  as  Ave  have  seen,  had  the  honor 
to  be  the  first  general  who  commanded  in  armed 
opposition  to  the  British  troops,  on  the  memo- 
rable 19th  of  April,  1775.  On  the  22d  of  June 
he  was  appointed  a  brigadier  in  the  continental 
army,  and  was  actively  engaged  opposite  Boston 
until  the  enemy  left  it.  He  then  removed  to 
New  York;  on  the  9th  of  August,  1776,  was 
commissioned  a  major-general  of  the  continental 
army;  when  the  army  evacuated  New  York, 
and  took  position  near  White  Plains,  he  com- 
manded one  grand  division  of  the  army ;  and 
in  the  intrenchments  at  that  place  he  com- 
manded the  left  of  the  line.  After  General 
Washington  passed  over  into  New  Jersey,  Gen- 
eral Heath  commanded  the  troops  in  the  High- 
lands, where  he  was  directed  to  throw  up  works 
of  defence.  On  the  11th  of  December,  1776,  he 
left  Peekskill  and  marched  down  the  west  bank 
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of  the  Hudson,  to  "  give  protection  to  the  coun- 
try and  vigor  to  the  cause  in  Jersey ;"  and  hav- 
ing reached  Paramus,  and  effected  the  object 
intended,  he  returned  to  Peekskill  on  the  23d. 
After  the  movements  in  West  Jersey  in  Decem- 
ber, General  Heath,  with  the  troops  in  West- 
chester county,  moved  down  towards  New  York, 
and  caused  considerable  alarm  within  the  ene- 
my's lines.  In  April,  1777,  he  took  command 
of  the  eastern  department,  embracing  the  New 
England  States ;  and,  as  such,  became  the  cus- 
todian of  the  troops  captured  at  Saratoga,  which 
produced  much  trouble,  from  the  overbearing 
and  insolent  conduct  of  General  Burgoyne  and 
his  officers.  In  November,  1778,  he  was  super- 
seded by  General  Gates,  and  returned  to  his 
former  command  in  Westchester  county,  N.  Y. 
In  June,  1779,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  War,  but  declined  the  honor;  in  Oc- 
tober, 1780,  he  was  called  to  the  command  of 
West  Point ;  and  in  May,  1781,  when  the  army, 
from  the  want  of  food,  had  been  driven  into  a 
state  of  disaffection  bordering  on  mutiny,  .he 
was  sent  to  the  Eastern  States,  by  General 
Washington,  to  seek  assistance.  In  August, 
1781,  he  joined  the  main  army,  and  took  com- 
mand of  the  right  wing ;  and  when  General 
Washington  proceeded  to  Virginia,  in  the  same 


month,  General  Heath  was  left  in  command  of 
the  main  army,  near  New  York,  to  watch  the 
movements  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  General 
Washington  resumed  the  command  of  the  army 
on  the  4th  of  April,  1782;  and  when  the  case 
of  Captain  Huddy  called  forth  the  angry  feel- 
ings of  both  armies,  and  Sir  Guy  Carlton  asked 
an  interview  to  explain  the  matter,  General 
Heath  was  appointed  the  commissioner  on  the 
part  of  General  Washington,  but  subsequent 
events  rendered  his  visit  unnecessary.  As  sec- 
ond in  command,  he  remained  with  the  army 
until  peace  was  restored,  when  he  returned  to 
his  family  to  enjoy  the  privileges  which  he 
had  labored  for,  and  the  honors  which  he  had 
earned. 

He  passed  the  evening  of  life  in  peace,  enjoy- 
ing several  political  posts  of  honor,  and  died  at 
Roxbury,  January  24,  1814,  aged  77  years.  He 
describes  himself  as  being  "  of  middling  stature, 
light  complexion,  very  corpulent,  and  bald-head- 
ed, which  led  the  French  officers  who  served  in 
America,  very  frequently  to  compare  him  to  the 
Marquis  of  Granby."  He  wrote  the  memoirs  of 
his  own  life, — one  of  the  most  interesting  vol- 
umes connected  with  the  history  of  America, — 
in  which  the  curious  will  find  full  details  of  his 
long  and  faithful  services. 


CHAPTER    II. 

May  10  and  12,  1775. 

CAPTURE    OF   TICONDEROGA    AND    CROWN    POINT. 


The  inhabitants  of  all  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies  seemed  to  have  been 
moved  as  one  man,  when  the  informa- 
tion reached  them  that  the  enemy  had 
shed  the  blood  of  their  countrymen  at 
Lexington  and  Concord ;  and  they  hast- 
ened, in  great  numbers,  to  the  camp  at 
Cambridge.1  "The  minute-men" — that 
powerful,  patriotic,  ever  vigilant  body — 
rose  in  their  might  on  the  instant;2 
while  the  militia  and  volunteers  more 
deliberately,  but  not  less  earnestly, 
moved  forward  to  sustain  them.3  The 
farmer  left  his  plough  in  the  furrow,  and 
unharnessing  his  team,  hurried  off;4  and 
the  merchant  and  the  mechanic,  with 
the  squad  or  the  company  to  which 
they  were  attached,  also  took  up  their 
line  of  march  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of 
their  country,  and  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  man.5 

1  Letter  from  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  April  28,  1775,  in 
American  Archives  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  pp.  311-327  ;  Los- 
sing's  Washington,  i.  p.  512  ;  Sparks'  Washington,  p. 
126  ;  Thatcher's  Journal,  p.  20. 

'  Frothingham,  pp.  83,  84  ;  Thatcner,  p.  20. 

'  Gordon,  ii.  pp.  2,  3  ;  History  of  Civil  War,  i.  p.  74 ; 
Thatcher,  p.  20.— *  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  313  ;  Gen.  Putnam 
is  said  to  have  done  so. — 6  Gen.  Arnold  was  a  druggist ; 
Gen.  Knox,  a  bookseller ;  Gen.  Green,  an  iron-master ; 
and  all  were  early  at  their  posts  at  Cambridge. 


Nor  were  the  other  colonies  heedless 
of  the  wrongs  of  New  England.  The 
news  from  Lexington  reached  New 
York  on  Sunday  morning,  April  23d, 
and  struck  terror  among  the  officers  of 
the  government  and  the  political  moun- 
tebanks who,  even  at  that  day,  made 
the  politics  of  that  city  an  enigma  to  all 
who  were  not  her  citizens ;  and  giving 
to  the  latter  class  another  opportunity 
to  display  their  agility  and  the  flexibil- 
ity of  their  consciences.1  The  people 
threw  off  the  incubus  which  had  so 
long  retarded  their  movements,  and 
ut7ie  respectable  gentlemen"*  who,  like 
the  " ungodly  men"  of  old,8  had  " crept 
in  unatoares"  were  left  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  an  undignified  "retirement."* 

Regardless  of  the  sanctity  of  the  day, 
two  sloops,  belonging  to  Mr.  Watts, 
which  lay  at  the  wharves,  ready  to  sail 
with  supplies  for  the  king's  troops  at 


1  Letters  from  New  York,  April  24,  1775,  in  American 
Archives  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  328  ;  Lossing's  Washington, 
i.  p.  516  ;  History  of  the  Civil  War,  i.  p.  77  ;  Gordon,  ii. 
pp.  3-5. — 5  Colden's  dispatches,  June  1  and  July  6,  1774  ; 
Leake's  Lamb,  pp.  87-94 ;  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii.  pp. 
792,  793. — *  Jude,  verse  4. 

4  J.  Sullivan  to  Portsmouth  Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence, April  30,  1775. 
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Boston,  were  unloaded,1  and  eighty 
thousand  pounds  worth  of  provisions 
were  thereby  added  to  the  colonial 
stores.2  On  Monday  the  custom-house 
was  seized,  and  vessels  which  had 
cleared  and  were  ready  to  sail,  if  des- 
tined for  ports  where  the  king's  author- 
ity was  recognized,  were  tied  to  the 
piers.8  The  arsenals  and  powder-house 
were  secured  ;4  volunteer  companies 
mounted  guard  in  the  streets  ;5  cannon 
were  hauled  up  to  King's  Bridge  to  de- 
fend the  pass  at  that  place  ;8  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifty-one,  with  its  Delancys, 
and  Waltons,  and  Duanes,  and  Jays, 
were  dismissed,  and  another  more  satis- 
factory body  installed  in  its  stead.7 
The  royalists,  even,  succumbed  to  the 
mighty  power  of  public  opinion;8  and 
some  of  their  allies  among  the  gentle- 
men of  the  town,  who,  a  short  time  be- 
fore, had  denounced  the  conduct  of 
Boston,  and  refused  to  serve  on  a  com- 
mittee where  the  rights  of  the  people 


1  Letters  from  New  York,  April  24,  1775,  in  American 
Archives  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  328. — a  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  328. 

3  Gen.  Sullivan  to  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Committee  of 
Correspondence,  April  30,  1775  ;  Gov.  Colden's  dispatch, 
May  3,  1775  ;  Lossing's  Washington,  i.  p.  516  ;  Gordon, 
ii.  pp.  3,  4 ;  Hamilton's  Republic,  i.  p.  89. 

4  Letter  from  New  York,  April  24,  1775,  in  American 
Archives  ;  New  York  Committee  to  Gov.  Trumbull,  April 
24,  1775  ;  Hamilton,  i.  p.  89. 

6  Letter  from  New  York,  April  24,  1775,  in  American 
Archives  ;  New  York  Committee  to  Gov.  Trumbull,  April 
24,  1775  ;  J.  Sullivan  to  Portsmouth  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence, April  30. 

6  J.  Sullivan  to  Portsmouth  Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence,. April  30, 1775 ;  Gov.  Colden's  dispatch,  June  7, 1775. 

'  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  329  ;  Lossing's  Washington,  i.  p.  516 ; 
Gordon,  ii.  p.  4.  For  list  of  names,  see  American  Ar- 
chives, 4th  series,  ii.  p.  459. 

8  Proceedings  of  the  council  of  New  York  on  Monday, 
May  1,  1775  ;  Members  of  New  York  Assembly  to  Gen. 
Gage,  May  5,  1775. 


were  considered,1  now  became  ardent 
"  patriots,"  and  were  among  the  first  to 
sign  a  spirited  and  popular  protest,2  or 
in  other  ways  to  manifest  their  sympa- 
thy for  the  popular  cause.3 

The  people  of  New  Jersey,4  Pennsyl- 
vania,5 Delaware,6  Maryland,7  Virginia,8 
the  Carolinas,9  and  Georgia,10  acted 
promptly,  and  nobly  seconded  the  ef- 
forts of  New  England,  as  far  as  theii 
distance  and  circumstances  permitted. 

In  the  mean  time,  Captain  Benedict 
Arnold,  who  had  marched  to  Cam- 
bridge at  the  head  of  a  fine  company 
from  New  Haven,  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Safety, 
proposing  to  seize  the  fortress  of  Ticon- 
deroga  and  its  dependencies,  and  the 
cannon  and  military  stores  which  were 
deposited  there.11  Before  taking  any 
steps  in  the  matter,  except  to  inquire 
from  the  captain  "the  number  of  can- 
non, &c,  at  Ticonderoga,"12  Dr.  James 
Warren,  in  behalf  of  the  committee,  ad- 
dressed  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Com- 


1  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Fifty-one,  May  24,  ,1774 ; 
Colden's  dispatch,  June  1,  1774  ;  Leake's  Lamb,  p.  88. 

2  Address  of  the  "Committee  of  One  Hundred,"  in 
New  York,  to  the  lord  mayor  and  corporation  of  Lon- 
don, May  5,  1775,  signed  by  Isaac  Low,  John  Jay,  and 
others.     See  also  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  331. 

3  Letter  from  New  York,  April  24,  1775,  in  American 
Archives ;  J.  Sullivan  to  Portsmouth  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence, April  30,  1775  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  6. 

4  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  332  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  6. 

6  Bancroft,  vii.  pp.  332,  333  ;  Gordon,  ii.  pp.  6,  7. 

6  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  333. 

7  Bancroft,  vii.  pp.  333,  334 ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  7. 

8  Bancroft,  vii.  pp.  334,  335  ;  Gordon,  ii.  pp.  7-9. 

9  Bancroft,  vii.  pp.  336,  337  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  9. 

10  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  337. 

11  Letters  of  Committee  to  New  York  Committee,  and 
to  Arnold,  "Cambridge,  April  30,  1775." 

12  Letter  dated  "Cambridge,  April  30,  1775." 
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mittee  of  Safety,1  informing  the  latter 
of  the  proposition,  and  of  its  "  sense  of 
the  importance  of  that  fortification,  and 
the  usefulness  of  those  fine  cannon,  mor- 
tars, and  field-pieces,  which  are  there," 
and  stating  that  it  "would  not,  even 
upon  this  emergency,  infringe  upon  the 
rights  of  their  sister  colony,  New  York," 
directing  the  hearer  of  the  letter  to 
"represent  the  matter  to  them,  that 
they  might  give  such  orders  as  were 
agreeable  to  them." 

It  does  not  appear  what  reply  was 
made  to  this  letter,  but  it  is  evident 
that  no  objection  was  raised,  as  "  or- 
ders" were  issued  to  Captain  Arnold, 
on  the  3d  of  May,  directing  him  to 
"proceed,  with  all  expedition,  to  the 
western  parts  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
neighboring  colonies,  where  he  was  di- 
rected to  enlist"  a  body  of  men  not  ex- 
ceeding four  hundred  in  number,  "  and 
with  them  forthwith  to  march  to  the 
fort  at  Ticonderoga,  and  use  his  best 
endeavors  to  reduce  the  same,  taking 
possession  of  the  cannon,  mortars,  &c, 
also  the  vessel  and  the  other  cannon 
and  stores  upon  the  lake."  He  was  also 
directed  "  to  bring  back  with  him  such 
cannon,  mortars,  stores,  <fcc,  as  he  should 
judge  might  be  serviceable  to  the  army 
at  Cambridge,  leaving  behind  what 
might  be  necessary  to  secure  that  post, 
with  a  sufficient  garrison."  He  was  in- 
structed "  to  procure  suitable  provisions 
and  stores  for  the  army,  and  draw  upon 
the  Committee  of  Safety  for  the  same, 
and  to  act  in  every  exigency  according 

'Letter  dated  "Cambridge,  April  30,  1775." 


to  his  best  skill  and  discretion  for  the 
public  interest."1 

Arnold  proceeded,  at  once,  to  the 
western  part  of  the  colony,  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  which  his  commission 
imposed  upon  him  f  but  here  the  first 
important  disappointment  of  his  mili- 
tary life  met  him,  and  Providence  di- 
rected to  another  and  less  meritorious 
brow  the  chaplet  which  properly  be- 
longed to  him. 

It  appears  that  Captain  Arnold  had 
communicated  his  views  on  this  subject 
to  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence,  on  the  day 
before  he  addressed  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  of  Safety  on  the  same  sub- 
ject.3   It  appears  also  that  Messrs.  Han- 

1  "  Orders  to  Benedict  Arnold,  Esq.,  Commander,  &c," 
dated  "In  Committee  of  Safety,  Cambridge,  May  3d, 
1775." 

2  Irving  s  Washington,  i.  p.  444  ;  Lossing's  Field  Book, 
i.  p.  124  ;  Arnold's  letter  to  Massachusetts  Committee  of 
Safety,  May  11,  1775. 

3  It  appears  unjust  to  deprive  Arnold  of  the  credit  of 
originating  this  movement,  when  a  comparison  of  the 
contemporary  authorities  so  clearly  establish  it.  Lossing 
and  Irving  give  the  credit  to  the  Assembly  of  Connecticut ; 
the  author  of  "  The  Civil  War  in  America,"  Chief-justice 
Marshall,  Gordon,  Williams,  Dunlap,  and  some  others, 
place  the  matter  among  "  some  private  gentlemen  ;"  Ira 
Allen  originates  it  in  "  the  governor  and  council  of  Con- 
necticut;"  and  Mr.  Bancroft  first  makes  "the  Green- 
Mountain  Boys,"  and  afterwards,  on  the  same  page,  John 
Brown,  of  Pittsfield,  the  author  of  the  idea.  Capt. 
Arnold  reached  head-quarters  on  the  29th  of  April,  and 
immediately  communicated  his  desire  to  the  Committee, 
having  previously  written  to  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Correspondence  of  Connecticut  on  the  subject.  The 
first  movement,  recorded  by  Ed.  Mott,  was  on  the  28th 
of  April,  among  the  very  persons  to  whom  Arnold's. let- 
ter had  been  previously  addressed.  The  evil  deeds  of 
Arnold  were  enough  to  consign  him  to  universal  infamy, 
yet  it  seems  proper  to  extend,  even  to  him,  the  merit  to 
which  he  is  justly  entitled,  the  denial  of  which,  even  at 
that  time,  it  may  be,  tended  to  produce  the  very  treason 
which  we  condemn. 
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cock  and  Adams,  delegates  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  from  Massachusetts, 
were  also  cognizant  of  the  projected  ex- 
pedition ;x  and,  it  is  probable,  were  also 
intrusted  with  some  business  connected 
with  it  to  the  committees  in  Connecti- 
cut and  New  York.2  Accordingly  they 
met  the  governor,  council,  and  some  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  assembly  of 
Connecticut,  in  secret  consultation,  at 
Hartford,3  on  Friday4  or  Saturday,5 
April  28th  or  29th,  and  arranged  the 
business.6  Major  Halsted,  Captain  Ed- 
ward Mott,  of  Hartford,  Captain  Noah 
Phelps,  of  Simsbury,  and  Bernard  Ro- 
mans were  appointed  a  committee,7  and 
three  hundred  pounds  were  given  to 
them  from  the  treasury  of  the  colony,8 
with  instructions  "  to  go  forward,  search 
into  the  situation  of  the  garrison,  and, 
if  thought  proper,  to  take  possession  of 
the  same."9  Taking  sixteen  unarmed 
men  with  them,  from  Connecticut, 
the  committee  proceeded  to  Pittsfield, 
where  they  were  joined  by  Colonel 
James  Easton,  John  Brown,  Esq.,  and 
between  thirty  and  forty  men.1*  On 
the  following  Tuesday11  (May  2d)  they 


1  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  338  ;  Letter  from  gentleman  at  Pitts- 
field,  May  4,  1775,  in  American  Archives. 

3  Minutes  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  May  5,  1775. 

'  Letter  from  Pittsfield,  May  4,  1775 ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p. 
338.— 4  Ed.  Mott,  Ch'n  to  Mass.  Com.,  May  11. 

6  Letter  from  Pittsfield,  May  4  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  338. 

8  Letter  from  Pittsfield,  May  4,  1775  ;  Ed.  Mott,  Ch'n 
to  Mass.  Com.  of  Safety,  May  11  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  338. 

'  Letter  of  Ed.  Mott,  Ch'n  to  Mass.  Com.  of  Safety,  May 

1  ;  Ira  Allen's  Vermont,  p.  57. — e  Letter  from  Pittsfield, 

May  4  ;  Letter  of  Ed.  Mott,  Ch'n  to  Mass.  Com.  of  Safety, 

May,  11 ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  10  ;  Williams'  Vermont,  ii.  p.  36. 

*  Ed.  Mott,  Ch'n  to  Mass.  Com.  of  Safety,  May  11. 

10  Ibid.—11  Letter  from  Pittsfield  to  the  army,  May  4th. 


proceeded  to  Bennington,1  where  they 
were  joined  by  Colonel  Ethan  Allen2 — 
to  whom  an  express  had  been  sent  from 
Pittsfield3 — and  a  party  of  his  "  Green- 
Mountain  Boys,"  hardy  frontiers-men, 
well  adapted  to  the  service  to  which 
they  were  called.4  A  "  Council  of  War" 
was  immediately  held,  with  Colonel 
Easton  in  the  chair,5  and  it  was  voted 
"  that  Colonel  Allen  should  send  for- 
ward parties  to  secure  the  roads  to  the 
northward,  to  prevent  all  intelligence 
from  arriving  before  them."6 

On  Sunday  afternoon  (May  7)  they 
reached  Castleton,  nine  miles  from 
Whitehall,  with  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  men.7  Here  another  "  Coun- 
cil" was  held,  and  the  details  of  the  ex- 
pedition concluded  on.  A  "Committee 
of  War,"  of  which  Captain  Edward 
Mott  was  chairman,  was  appointed ; 
and  officers  for  the  command  of  the 
troops  were  designated,  those  who  had 
raised  the  most  being  placed  in  the 
chief  places,  and  Allen  thereby  acquired 
the  chief  command, — Colonel  Easton 
taking  the  second,  and  Colonel  Seth 
Warner  the  third  places.  Captain 
Douglass,  of  Jericho,  was  directed  to 
proceed  to  Panton,8  to  consult  his  broth- 
er-in-law, and  send  down  some  boats  to 
Shoreham,  if  possible,  to   convey  the 


1  Ed.  Mott,  Ch'n  to  Mass.  Com.,  May  11 ;  Letter  from 
Pittsfield  to  the  army,  May  4th.— a  Ibid. 

3  Letter  from  Pittsfield,  May  4th.  Mr.  Bancroft  supposes 
the  express  was  sent  from  Hartford  instead  of  Pittsfield. 

4  Irving,  i.  pp.  442,  443. — B  Ed.  Mott,  Ch'n  to  Mass. 
Com.  of  Safety,  May  11.—"  Ed.  Mott,  Ch'n  to  Mass.  Com. 
of  Safety,  May  11  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  12  ;  Williams'  Vermont, 
ii.  p.  35 ;  Allen's  Narrative,  p.  16  .— '  Ed.  Mott,  Ch'n  to 
Mass.  Com.  of  Safety,  May  ll.—8  Ibid, 
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men  over  the  lake;  and  Captain  Her- 
rick  and  thirty  men  were  ordered  to 
proceed  to  Skenesborough  (now  White- 
hall), at  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain, 
take  possession  of  the  "boats,  seize  the 
persons  of  "Major  Skene  and  his  party," 
— prominent  tories, — and,  in  the  night, 
to  proceed  down  the  lake  to  Shore- 
ham.1  "  All  this  was  concluded  should 
be  done,  or  attempted,  and  voted  uni- 
versally."2 

While  the  necessary  preparations  for 
carrying  out  these  resolutions  were  be- 
ing made,  Captain  Arnold  arrived  at 
Castleton,  and  claimed  the  command  of 
the  expedition  by  virtue  of  the  commis- 
sion which  he  had  received  from  the 
Massachusetts  Committee  of  Safety.3 
He  had  heard  of  the  movement  under 
Allen,  while  engaged  in  enlisting  men 
near  Stockbridge ; 4  and,  with  his  usual 
energy,  he  had  hastened  on,  with  only 
one  attendant,  leaving  the  men  whom 
he  had  engaged  to  follow  him  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.5 

The  consequence  of  Arnold's  demand 
may  be  readily  imagined,  when  the 
character  of  the  men  among  whom 
he  found  himself  is  considered,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  frontiers- 
men, knowing  no  fear,  possessing  but 
little  patriotism,  and  governed  by  a 
code  of  ethics  essentially  differing  from 
that  which  was  set  up  by  the  polished 

1  Ed.  Mott,  Ch'n  to  Mass.  Com.  of  Safety,  May  11  ; 
Dunlap's  New  York,  ii.  pp.  9,  10  ;  Irving's  Washington, 
i.  p.  443.—*  Ed.  Mott,  Ch'n  to  Mass.  Com.  of  Safety,  May 
11. — "Arnold  to  Continental  Congress,  May  29,  1775; 
Gordon,  ii.  p.  12  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  339. 

4  Lossing's  Field  Book,  i.  p.  124  ;  Dunlap's  New  York, 
ii.  p.  15. — "Arnold's  Letter  to  Com.  of  Safety,  May  11. 
Vol.  I.— 5 


and  impetuous  Arnold.1  The  Green- 
Mountain  Boys  declared  they  would 
"  club  their  firelocks,  and  return  home," 
if  any  other  than  Allen  attempted  to 
command  them  ;2  and,  with  a  spirit 
which  was  honorable  to  him,  Arnold 
yielded  the  right  which  he  unquestion- 
ably possessed,  and,  as  a  volunteer, — 
with  the  rank  but  not  the  command, — 
he  entered  the  ranks  in  the  service  of 
his  country.3 

A  spirit  such  as  this  produced  its  le- 
gitimate results,  and  another  council  was 
soon  after  called,4  apparently  through 
the  influence  of  one  of  the  gentlemen 
from  Connecticut,5  when  Arnold's  com- 
mission was  again  examined,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  orders  should  be  issued 
by  Allen  and  himself  jointly,  both  being 
considered  commanders  of  the  expedi- 
tion until  the  arrival  of  Arnold's  men 
should  relieve  Allen's,  and  permit  them 
to  return  to  their  homes.6 

The  detachments  under  Captains  Her- 
rick  and  Douglass  were  sent  out,7  and 
the  main  body,  under  Allen  and  Ar- 
nold, moved  forward  to  Shoreham  (now 
Orwell),  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake, 
two  miles  below  Ticonderoga,8  where  it 

1  The  proceedings  of  the  inhabitants  of  Vermont,  in 
their  correspondence  with  the  King's  government  in 
Canada,  1780-1783  (Slade's  State  Papers  of  Vermont,  pp. 
142-156  ;  Allen's  Vermont,  pp.  150-245),  will  show  their 
want  of  patriotism.  Arnold's  letter  of  May  11  will  show 
their  want  of  respect  for  legal  rights. 

2  Ed.  Mott,  Ch'n  to  Mass.  Com.  of  Safety,  May  11. 

3  living's  Washington,  i.  p.  444  ;  Dunlap's  New  York, 
ii.  p.  10.— 4  Gordon,  ii.  p.  12.— 6  Gordon,  ii.  p.  12  ;  Wil- 
liams' Vermont,  ii.  p.  36. — *  Arnold's  letter  to  Mass.  Com. 
of  Safety,  May  11  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  12  ;  Williams'  Vermont, 
ii.  p.  36  ;  Ira  Allen's  Vermont,  pp.  57,  58  ;  Marshall's 
Washington,  ii.  p.  264. — '  Mott's  letter  to  Mass.  Com.  of 
Safety,  May  11. — 8  Irving,  i.  p  444  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  339. 
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arrived  on  Tuesday  night,  May  9th.1 
Both  Herrick  and  Douglass  failed  to 
reach  the  appointed  place  of  rendez- 
vous,2 and  there  were  but  two  boats  in 
the  vicinity,  with  which  to  transport 
the  men  over  the  lake.3  The  impetu- 
ous spirit  of  Arnold  now  showed  itself, 
and,  jumping  into  a  bateau,  and  invit- 
ing the  men  to  follow  him,  he  pushed 
off  with  as  many  as  he  could  carry,  and, 
in  the  midst  of  a  violent  storm,  he 
passed  over  to  the  west  side  of  the 
lake.4  The  work  of  transporting  the 
men  was  a  slow  one,  and  when  day  be- 
gan to  dawn  on  Wednesday,  May  10th, 
the  commanders,  a  lad  named  Nathan 
Beman,  who  had  been  engaged  as  a 
guide,  and  eighty-three  men,  were  all 
who  had  made  the  passage.5 

Fearing  that  further  delay  might  re- 
veal the  movement  and  frustrate  their 
designs,  the  commanders  resolved  to  at- 
tack the  fort  at  once,  without  waiting 
for  the  remainder  of  the  men,  with 
whom  were  Colonels  Easton  and  War- 
ner.6 The  men  were  accordingly  drawn 
up  in  three  ranks,7  on  the  beach,  near 
where  the  Pavilion  now  stands,8  and 
Allen,  in  a  low  tone,  thus  addressed 
them:9  "Friends  and  fellow-soldiers — 


1  Allen's  Narrative,  p.  16  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  13  ;  Williams, 
ii.  p.  37. — a  "  Veritas,"  in  Holt's  New  York  Gazette; 
Irving's  Washington,  i.  p.  444. — 3  "Veritas,"  in  Holt's 
New  York  Gazette  ;  Allen's  Narrative,  p.  16  ;  Gordon,  ii. 
p.  13  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  339.— 4  "  Veritas,"  In  Holt's  New 
York  Gazette. — 6  Ethan  Allen's  Narrative,  p.  16  ;  "  Veri- 
tas," in  Holt's  New  York  Gazette  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  13  ;  Ban- 
croft, vii.  p.  339. — e  "Veritas,"  in  Holt's  New  York  Ga- 
zette ;  E.  Allen's  Narrative,  p.  16  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  14  ;  Ban- 
croft, vii.  p.  339  ;  Allen's  Vermont,  p.  58. 

'E.Allen,  p.  18;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  339. — "Lossing's 
Field  Book,  i.  p.  124.— 9  E.  Allen's  Narrative,  pp.  16, 17. 


you  have  for  a  number  of  years  past 
been  a  scourge  and  terror  to  arbitrary 
powers.  Your  valor  has  been  famed 
abroad,  and  acknowledged,  as  appears 
by  the  advice  and  orders  to  me  from 
the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  to 
surprise  and  take  the  garrison  now 
before  us.  I  now  propose  to  advance 
before  you,  and,  in  person,  conduct  you 
through  the  wicket-gate ;  for  we  must 
this  morning  either  quit  our  pretensions 
to  valor,  or  possess  ourselves  of  this 
fortress  in  a  few  minutes ;  and,  inas- 
much as  it  is  a  desperate  attempt, 
which  none  but  the  bravest  of  men 
dare  undertake,  I  do  not  urge  it  on 
any  one  contrary  to  his  will.  You  that 
will  undertake  voluntarily,  poise  your 
firelocks."  Of  course  every  firelock  was 
poised.  Allen  ordered  them  to  face  to 
the  right,  and  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  centre  file,  with  Arnold  by 
his  side,  on  the  left,  he  led  them  up 
the  height  to  the  sally-port,  which  was 
open.1  The  sentinel  who  was  posted 
there  snapped  his  fusee  at  Allen,  but 
it  missed  fire,  and  he  retreated  through 
a  covered  way,  followed  closely  by  the 
Americans,  whom  he  unintentionally 
guided  to  the  parade  in  the  interior  of 
the  fort.2  There  another  sentry  at- 
tacked one  of  the  officers  and  slightly 
wounded  him,  and  Allen  saved  his  life 
on  condition  that  he  would  point  out 


1  "Veritas,"  in  Holt's  New  York  Gazette;  E.  Allen's 
Narrative,  p.  18 ;  Irving,  i.  p.  445  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  13  ; 
Bancroft,  vii.  p.  339  ;  Williams'  Vermont,  ii.  p.  37  ;  Ira 
Allen's  Vermont,  p.  58.— a  "  Veritas,"  in  Holt's  New  York 
Gazette ;  E.  Allen's  Narrative,  p.  18 ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  13  ; 
Ira  Allen's  Vermont,  p.  58. 
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the  commandant's  quarters.1  As  the 
colonists  entered  the  parade  they  were 
formed  into  two  ranks  facing  outwards, 
so  as  to  face  the  two  lines  of  barracks, 
and  gave  three  huzzas.2  The  affrighted 
garrison  sprung  from  their  pallets,  and 
rushed  to  the  parade,  where  they  were 
seized  by  the  colonists;8  while  Allen 
and  Arnold,4  ascending  a  flight  of  stairs 
in  front  of  the  garrison,  approached  the 
quarters  of  Captain  Delaplace,  the  com- 
mander, and  ordered  him  to  surrender.5 
With  his  breeches  in  his  hand,  having 
had  no  time  to  dress,  he  asked  Allen 
by  what  authority  he  demanded  a  sur- 
render, and  was  answered,  "In  the 
name  of  the  great  Jehovah,  and  the 
Continental  Congress!"6  As  has  been 
said  by  a  modern  writer,7  "  Delaplace 
had  about  as  much  respect  for  the 
'  Continental  Congress '  as  Allen  had 
for  'the  great  Jehovah;'  and  they  re- 
spectively relied  upon  and  feared  pow- 
der and  ball  more  than  either.  In  fact, 
the  'Continental  Congress'  was  but  a 
shadow,  for  it  did  not  meet  for  organi- 
zation until  six  hours  afterwards,  and 
its  '  authority '  was  yet  scarcely  recog- 
nized, even  by  the  patriots  in  the  field." 
Delaplace  remonstrated,  but  Allen  in- 
terrupted him,  and,  with  his  drawn 
sword  near  his  head,  again  demanded 
the    surrender   of    the    garrison,    with 

1  E.  Allen's  Narrative,  pp.  18,  19;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  340. 

3  Ibid. — *  living's  Washington,  i.  p.  445. 

*  "  Veritas,"  in  Holt's  New  York  Gazette. 

6  E.  Allen's  Narrative,  p.  19  ;  Allen's  Vermont,  p.  58  ; 
Gordon,  ii.  pp.  13,  14. — *  E.  Allen's  Narrative,  p.  19; 
Gordon,  ii.  pp.  13,  14 ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  340  ;  Williams' 
Vermont,  ii.  p.  37  ;  Ira  Allen's  Vermont,  p.  58. 

1  Lossing's  Field  Book,  i.  p.  125. 


which  he  complied,  and  ordered  his 
men  to  be  paraded  without  arms,  for 
that  purpose.1  Besides  the  command- 
ant and  Lieutenant  Feltham,  the  garri- 
son consisted  of  a  conductor  of  artillery, 
a  gunner,  two  sergeants,  and  forty-four 
rank  and  file;2  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  of  various 
sizes,  one  thirteen-inch  mortar,  and  large 
quantities  of  military  stores,  were  the 
trophies  of  the  victory.3 

Flushed  with  their  sudden  success, 
and  strangers  to  discipline,  the  Green- 
Mountain  Boys  at  once  proceeded  to 
plunder  and  destroy  private  property, 
and  to  commit  other  outrages.4  Against 
all  this  Arnold  earnestly  remonstrated, 
when  he  was  reminded  that  he  was  a 
commander  by  courtesy  only,  and  his 
authority  was  openly  denied.5  Even 
Allen  "  positively  insisted  he  should 
have  no  command :" 6  the  "  Committee 
of  War"  formally  deposed  him,7  and  he 
was  not  consulted,  nor  had  he  a  voice 
in  any  matter.8  The  effect  of  all  this 
opposition  to  Arnold  was  such  as  has 
always  appeared  when  lawlessness  has 
been  sustained  by  authority ;  and  "  the 
greatest  confusion  and  anarchy"  pre- 
vailed, the  men  "  destroying  and  plun- 
dering private  property,  committing 
every  enormity,  and  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  public  service.     There  was  not 

1  E.  Allen's  Narrative,  p.  20  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  340. 

2  E.  Allen's  Narrative,  p.  20  ;  Marshall's  Washington, 
ii.  p.  204. — 3  Arnold's  Keport,  Document  IV. 

4  Arnold  to  Mass.  Com.  of  Safety,  May  11. — *  Ibid. 

6  Arnold  to  Mass.  Com.  of  Safety,  May  11  ;  The  same 
to  Continental  Congress,  May  29. — '  Ed.  Mott,  Ch'n  to 
Mass.  Com.  of  Safety,  May  11. 

8  Arnold  to  Mass.  Com.  of  Safety,  May  11. 
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the  least  regularity  among  the  troops, 
but  every  thing  was  governed  by  whim 
or  caprice ;  the  soldiers  threatening  to 
leave  the  garrison  on  the  least  affront.'1 
He  could  do  nothing,  even  towards  se- 
curing the  cannon,  some  of  which  were 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  covered  with 
water,  because  the  men  would  not  obey 
him,  and  Allen  and  the  "  Committee  of 
War"  had  other  purposes  to  accomplish.1 

Arnold,  thus  unpleasantly  situated, 
wrote  to  the  Governor  and  Council  of 
Connecticut,  giving  the  information  of 
his  appointment,  and  of  the  situation  of 
affairs  at  Ticonderoga;2  while  to  the 
Massachusetts  Committee  of  Safety, 
whose  officer  he  was,  he  addressed  a  dig- 
nified, business-like  letter,  with  the  de- 
tails of  his  movements,  and  of  the  opposi- 
tion he  had  experienced.3  He  concludes 
his  letter  with  these  words :  "  I  should  be 
extremely  glad  to  be  honorably  acquit- 
ted of  my  commission,  and  that  a  proper 
person  might  be  appointed  in  my  room. 
But,  as  I  have,  in  consequence  of  my 
orders  from  you,  gentlemen,  been  the 
first  person  who  entered  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  fort,  I  shall  keep  it,  at 
every  hazard,  until  I  have  further  ad- 
vice and  orders  from  you  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Connecticut."4 

On  the  same  day  the  "  Committee  of 
"War"  also  addressed  the  Committee  of 
Safety  of  Massachusetts,  from  Shore- 
ham,  in  Vermont,  detailing  the  move- 
ments ending  with  the  capture  of  the 

1  Arnold  to  Mass.  Com.  of  Safety,  May  11. 
s  Arnold  refers  to  this  letter  in  his  letter  to  the  Mass. 
Com.  of  Safety,  May  11,  1775.—*  Letter,  May  11,  1775. 
4  This  sentiment  is  reported  in  his  letter  of  May  23d. 


fort,  and  complaining  of  Colonel  Ar- 
nold's interference,  but  asking  no 
change.1 

On  the  next  day  (Friday,  May  12), 
a  party  of  men  under  Colonel  Seth  War- 
ner took  possession  of  Crown  Point, 
with  eleven  prisoners,2  adding  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  pieces  of  artillery,  of 
various  sizes  and  conditions,  to  the  tro- 
phies of  the  expedition.8 

At  length  Arnold's  power  began  to 
be  felt,  even  among  the  occupants  of 
Ticonderoga.  A  portion  of  the  troops 
which  he  had  enlisted,4  in  accordance 
with  his  orders,5  had  passed  through 
Skenesborough,  securing  Major  Skene 
and  his  tory  retainers,  and  capturing  a 
small  schooner,  with  which  they  sailed 
down  the  lake  and  reported  themselves 
to  Colonel  Arnold  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  14th.6  The  Colonel,  taking  fifty  of 
his  men,  immediately  armed  the  schoon- 
er, and  proceeded  with  her  to  St.  John's, 
on  the  Sorel  River,  where  the  king's 
sloop  of  war,  "  The  George  III.,"  mount- 
ing sixteen  guns,  and  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions were  known  to  be.T 

About  the  same  time,  desiring  to 
reap  some  portion  of  the  honor  which 
he  saw  awaited  Arnold's  expedition, 
Colonel  Allen,  with  about  sixty  men, 

1  Dated,  "  Shoreham,  May  11,  1775." 

2  Ira  Allen's  Vermont,  p.  59  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  340  ; 
Marshall,  ii.  p.  264  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  14. — 3  Document  IV. 

4  Arnold  to  Mass.  Com.  of  Safety,  May  19  ;  The  same 
to  Continental  Congress,  May  29  ;  Lossing's  Field  Book, 
i.  p.  154. — 6  Lossing's  Field  Book,  i.  p.  154. 

6  Ibid.  Mr.  Irving  supposes  the  seizure  of  Skene  to 
have  been  made  by  ' '  the  party  originally  sent, ' '  under 
Capt.  Herrick. — *  Arnold  to  Mass.  Com.,  May  19,  1775  ; 
Same  to  Continental  Congress,  May  29,  1775  ;  Ira  Allen's 
Vermont,  p.  59 ;  Lossing's  Field  Book,  i.  p.  154. 
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embarked  in  bateaux,  also  for  St. 
John's.1 

The  superior  character  of  Arnold's 
vessel  gave  him  a  great  advantage  over 
Allen,  and  he  approached  the  fort  at 
St.  John's,  which  he  surprised,  taking 
the  garrison  prisoners ;  seizing  the  sloop, 
which  was  laden  with  provisions,  and 
awaited  a  fair  wind  for  Ticonderoga ; 
captured  four  batteaux  and  destroyed 
five  others ;  removed  a  portion  of  the 
stores  from  the  fort ;  and,  with  his  pris- 
oners, re-embarked  for  Ticonderoga.2 
The  wind,  which  had  been  from  the 
south,  chopped  round  to  the  north,  just 
as  he  had  accomplished  the  object  of 
the  expedition.3 

Arnold,  heavily  laden  with  the  spoils, 
met  Allen  fifteen  miles  above  St. 
John's.4  The  latter  went  on  board  the 
sloop,  where  Arnold  was,  received  in- 
formation of  the  situation  of  St.  John's, 
and  a  small  supply  of  provisions,  of 
which  he  was  destitute,5  and,  contrary 
to  Arnold's  advice,  determined  to  pro- 


1  Arnold  to  Mass.  Com.,  May  19  ;  E.  Allen's  Narrative, 
pp.  21,  22  ;  Ira  Allen's  Vermont,  p.  59  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  15. 

5  Arnold  to  Mass.  Com.,  May  19  ;  Same  to  Continental 
Congress,  May  29  ;  Same  to  Albany  Committee,  May  22. 

3  Gordon,  ii.  p.  15 ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  364. 

4  Arnold  to  Mass.  Com.,  May  19  ;  Same  to  same,  Slay 
23 ;  Same  to  Albany  Committee,  May  22  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  15. 

6  Arnold  to  Mass.  Com.,  May  19  ;  Same  to  same,  May 
23;  Same  to  Albany  Committee,  May  22  ;  Lossing's  Field 
Book,  i.  p.  54. 


ceed  to  St.  John's  and  occupy  the  fort.1 
He  landed  just  before  night,  but  learn- 
ing that  a  reinforcement  for  the  enemy 
was  close  at  hand,  he  retired  across  the 
river,  where  he  was  attacked,  before 
morning,  by  a  force  of  two  hundred 
men,  with  six  field-pieces.2  He  made 
no  attempt  at  resistance,  but  fled  to  his 
boats,  and  returned  to  Ticonderoga  with 
the  loss  of  three  men  taken  prisoners.3 

Thus,  in  a  few  days,  a  handful  of  un- 
disciplined men,  with  small-arms  only, 
and  without  a  single  bayonet,4  in  a 
series  of  bold  exploits,  and  without  the 
loss  or  serious  injury  of  a  man,  had  se- 
cured that  which  had  cost  the  mother 
country  a  succession  of  campaigns,  the 
sacrifice  of  many  lives,  and  an  outlay 
of  eight  millions  sterling;5  furnishing 
artillery  and  stores  to  the  infant  cause 
of  freedom ;  and  securing  the  great 
highway  leading  to  his  majesty's  Cana- 
dian dominions.6 


1  Arnold  to  Mass.  Com.,  May  19 ;  Same  to  same,  May 
23  ;  Same  to  Albany  Committee,  May  22  ;  Allen's  Ver- 
mont, p.  60. — a  Arnold  to  Mass.  Com.,  May  23  ;  Same  to 
Continental  Congress,  May  29  ;  Same  to  Albany  Com- 
mittee, May  22  ;  Ira  Allen's  Vermont,  p.  60. 

3  Arnold  to  Mass.  Com.,  May  23  ;  Same  to  Continental 
Congress,  May  29  ;  Same  to  Albany  Committee,  May  22  ; 
Same  to  Connecticut  Committee,  May  23. 

4  Ira  Allen's  Vermont,  pp.  57,  60. 

'Bancroft,  vii.  p.  340.— c  Stedman  (i.  pp.  130-132) 
gives  so  singular  an  account  of  this  affair,  differing,  in 
almost  every  particular,  from  all  other  accounts,  that  I 
have  not  attempted  to  use  it. 
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i. 

Ticonderoga,  May  10,  1775. 

To  the  Provincial  Congress  now  sitting  at  Watertown. 

This  is  to  certify,  that  previous  to  Colonel 
Benedict  Arnold's  arrival  to  the  forts  Ticonder- 
oga and  Crown  Point,  a  committee  sent  from 
the  colony  of  Connecticut,  furnished  with  money 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  and  garrisoning 
said  forts,  had,  with  the  assistance  of  seventy 
men  from  the  Massachusetts,  and  one  hundred 
and  forty  from  the  New  Hampshire  grants, 
marched  within  a  few  miles  of  Ticonderoga, 
and  this  morning,  at  daybreak,  took  possession 
of  said  fort,  and  have  given  the  command  there- 
of into  the  hands  of  Colonel  Ethan  Allen.  And 
said  Arnold  refuses  to  give  up  his  command, 
which  causes  much  difficulty ;  said  Arnold  not 
having  enlisted  one  man,  neither  do  we  know 
that  he  has  or  could  do  it.  And  as  said  com- 
mittee have  raised  the  men,  and  are  still  raising 
supplies  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  said  forts, 
taking  the  armed  sloop,  and  defending  this 
country  and  said  forts,  we  think  that  said  Ar- 
nold's farther  procedure  in  this  matter  highly 
inexpedient,  both  in  regard  to  expense  and  de- 
fence. James  Easton,  Edward  Mott, 
Epap.  Bull,  Noah  Phelps, 

Committee  of  War  for  the  expedition  against 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point. 


n. 

ethan  Allen's  report  of  the   capture   of 
ticonderoga. 

Ticonderoga,  May  11,  1775. 
Gentlemen  : — I   have   to   inform  you,  with 
pleasure  unfelt  before,  that   on  break   of  day 
of  the  10th  of  May,  1775,  by  the  order  of  the 


General  Assembly  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut, 
took  the  fortress  of  Ticonderoga  by  storm. 
The  soldiery  was  composed  of  about  one  hun- 
dred Green-Mountain  Boys,  and  near  fifty  vet- 
eran soldiers  from  the  province  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  The  latter  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  James  Easton,  who  behaved 
with  great  zeal  and  fortitude,  not  only  in  coun- 
cil, but  in  the  assault.  The  soldiery  behaved 
with  such  resistless  fury,  that  they  so  terrified 
the  king's  troops  that  they  durst  not  fire  on 
their  assailants,  and  our  soldiery  was  agreeably 
disappointed.  The  soldiery  behaved  with  un- 
common rancor  when  they  leaped  into  the  fort ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  colonel  has 
greatly  contributed  to  the  taking  of  that  for- 
tress, as  well  as  John  Brown,  Esq.,  attorney-at- 
law,  who  was  also  an  able  counsellor,  and  was 
personally  in  the  attack.  I  expect  the  colonies 
will  maintain  this  fort.  As  to  the  cannon  and 
warlike  stores,  I  hope  they  may  serve  the  cause 
of  liberty  instead  of  tyranny,  and  I  humbly  im- 
plore your  assistance  in  immediately  assisting 
the  government  of  Connecticut  in  establishing 
a  garrison  in  the  reduced  premises.  Colonel 
Easton  will  inform  you  at  large. 

From,  gentlemen,  your  most 
Obedient  humble  servant, 

Ethan  Allen. 

To  the  Honorable  Congress  of  the  Province  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay,  or  Council  of  War. 


III. 

COLONEL  BENEDICT  ARNOLD'S  REPORT  OF  THE 
CAPTURE  OF  TICONDEROGA. 

Ticonderoga,  May  11,  1775. 
Gentlemen  : — I  wrote  you  yesterday  that,  ar- 
riving in  the  vicinity  of  this  place,  I  found  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  men  collected  at  the  instance 
of  some  gentlemen  from  Connecticut  (designed 
on  the  same  errand  on  which  I  came),  headed 
by  Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  and  that  I  had  joined 
them,  not  thinking  proper  to  wait  the  arrival  of 
the  troops  I  had  engaged  on  the  road,  but  to 
attempt  the  fort  by  surprise ;  that  we  had  taken 
the  fort  at  four  o'clock  yesterday  morning  with- 
out opposition,  and  had  made  prisoners,  one 
captain,  one  lieutenant,  and  forty  odd  privates 
and  subalterns,  and  that  we  found  the  fort  in  a 
most  ruinous  condition  and  not  worth  repairing ; 
that  a  party  of  fifty  men  were  gone  to  Crown 
Point,  and  that  I  intended  to  follow  with  as 
many  men  to  seize  the  sloop,  &c,  and  that  I  in- 
tended to  keep  possession  here  until  I  had  far- 
ther advice  from  you.  On  and  before  our  taking 
possession  here  I  had  agreed  with  Colonel  Allen 
to  issue  farther  orders  jointly,  until  I  could  raise 
a  suflicient  number  of  men  to  relieve  his  people ; 
on  which  plan  we  proceeded  when  I  wrote  you 
yesterday :  since  which,  Colonel  Allen,  finding 
he  had  the  ascendency  over  his  people,  positively 
insisted  I  should  have  no  command,  as  I  had  for- 
bid the  soldiers  plundering  and  destroying  pri- 
vate property.  The  power  is  now  taken  out  of 
my  hands,  and  I  am  not  consulted,  nor  have  I  a 
voice  in  any  matters.  There  is  here  at  present 
near  one  hundred  men,  who  are  in  the  greatest 
confusion  and  anarchy,  destroying  and  plunder- 
ing private  property,  committing  every  enor- 
mity, and  paying  no  attention  to  public  service. 
The  party  I  advised  were  gone  to  Crown  Point, 
are  returned,  having  met  with  head  winds ;  and 
that  expedition,  and  taking  the  sloop  (mounted 
with  six  guns),  is  entirely  laid  aside.  There  is 
not  the  least  regularity  among  the  troops,  but 
every  thing  is  governed  by  whim  and  caprice, — 
the  soldiers  threatening  to  leave  the  garrison  on 
the  least  affront.  Most  of  them  must  return 
home  soon,  as  their  families  are  suffering.  Un- 
der our  present  situation,  I  believe  one  hundred 
men  would  retake  the  fortress,  and  there  seems 
no  prospect  of  tilings  being  in  a  better  situation. 
I  have  therefore  thought  proper  to  send  an  ex- 
press, advising  you  of  the  state  of  affairs,  not 
doubting  you  will  take  the  matter  into  your 
serious  consideration,  and  order  a  number  of 
troops  to  join  those  I  have  coming  on  here ;  or 


that  you  will  appoint  some  other  person  to  take 
the  command  of  them  and  this  place,  as  you  shall 
think  most  proper.  Colonel  Allen  is  a  proper 
man  to  head  his  own  wild  people,  but  entirely 
unacquainted  with  military  service ;  and  as  I  am 
the  only  person  who  has  been  legally  authorized 
to  take  possession  of  this  place,  I  am  determined 
to  insist  on  my  right,  and  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
remain  here  against  all  opposition,  until  I  have 
farther  orders.  I  cannot  comply  with  your  or- 
ders in  regard  to  the  cannon,  &c,  for  want  of 
men.  I  have  wrote  to  the  Governor  and  General 
Assembly  of  Connecticut,  advising  them  of  my 
appointment,  and  giving  them  an  exact  detail  of 
matters  as  they  stand  at  present.  I  should  be 
extremely  glad  to  be  honorably  acquitted  of  my 
commission,  and  that  a  proper  person  might  be 
appointed  in  my  room.  But,  as  I  have,  in  con- 
sequence of  my  orders  from  you,  gentlemen, 
been  the  first  person  who  entered  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  fort,  I  shall  keep  it,  at  every 
hazard,  until  I  have  farther  advice  and  orders 
from  you  and  the  General  Assembly  of  Con- 
necticut. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen, 
Tour  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
Benedict  Arnold. 

P.  S.  It  is  impossible  to  advise  you  how  many 
cannon  are  here  and  at  Crown  Point,  as  many 
of  them  are  buried  in  the  ruins.  There  is  a 
large  number  of  iron,  and  some  brass,  and  mor- 
tars, &c,  lying  on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  which, 
as  the  lake  is  high,  are  covered  with  water. 
The  confusion  we  have  been  in  has  prevented 
my  getting  proper  information,  farther  than 
that  there  are  many  cannon,  shells,  mortars,  &c, 
which  may  be  very  serviceable  to  our  army  at 
Cambridge.  b.  a. 


IV. 


MAJOK-GENERAL  BENEDICT  ARNOLD. 

Benedict  Arnold,  whose  name  is  synonymous 
with  all  that  is  infamous,  was  born  in  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  on  the  3d  of  January,  1740.  He 
was  descended  from  an  old  and  influential  fam- 
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ily,  one  of  whom,  bearing  the  same  name,  had 
succeeded  Roger  Williams  as  governor  of  Rhode 
Island.  He  was  educated  for  a  druggist  under 
the  brothers  Lathrop,  of  Norwich,  who  were  so 
much  pleased  with  him  that  they  gave  him  two 
thousand  dollars  to  commence  business  with. 
From  1763  to  1767  he  carried  on  the  business 
of  druggist  and  bookseller  in  the  city  of  New 
Haven,  where  he  afterwards  became  captain  of 
"  The  Governor's  Guard,"  one  of  the  oldest  and 
finest  companies  in  the  colony.  At  the  head  of 
this  company,  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  from 
Lexington,  he  marched  to  Boston,  reaching 
head-quarters  on  the  29th  of  April.  The  char- 
acter of  this  company,  and  of  its  commander, 
may  be  understood  from  the  fact  that  their  ar- 
rival was  made  the  subject  of  special  action  by 
the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  and 
its  accommodation  was  particularly  provided  for. 
On  the  day  after  his  arrival  he  proposed  an  ex- 
pedition to  Ticonderoga,  with  what  result  this 
chapter  has  supplied  a  record.  This  position, 
however,  was  productive  of  much  disappoint- 
ment, and,  if  the  records  speak  truly,  of  great 
injustice  to  Arnold  and  his  men.  Not  only  was 
he  superseded  by  those  who  held  no  commissions 
or  legal  authority,  but,  after  they  had  yielded 
the  command  to  him,  and  he  had  restored  order 
among  the  garrisons  and  secured  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  expedition,  in  forwarding,  with  great 
labor  and  expense,  the  artillery  and  stores  to  the 
army  at  Cambridge,  he  was  again  deprived  of 
his  honors  in  the  most  summary  and  indecent 
manner,  by  a  committee  from  the  Congress  of 
Massachusetts,  without  the  pretence  even  of  any 
neglect  of  duty  or  official  misconduct  on  his  part. 
Shortly  after  his  return  to  head-quarters  he 
was  sent  by  General  Washington,  with  about 
one  thousand  men,  to  penetrate  through  the 
forests  of  Maine  into  Canada,  and  to  co-operate 
with  the  forces  sent  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain 
under  General  Montgomery.  Notwithstanding 
the  return  of  a  portion  of  his  party,  from  the 
want  of  provisions,  the  whole  party  nearly  per- 
ished from  fatigue  and  hunger.  The  greatest 
hardships  and  the  most  appalling  difficulties 
were  surmounted,  and  to  such  extreme  Avant 
were  the  men  reduced,  that  Captain  Dearborn's 
dog  was  killed,  and  eaten,  even  to  the  feet  and 


skin,  with  a  good  appetite.  After  braving  the 
dangers  and  fatigues  of  the  wilderness  for  five 
weeks,  he  reached  Point  Levi,  opposite  Quebec, 
on  the  9th  of  November.  On  the  14th,  he 
crossed  the  river,  and  creeping  up  the  precipice, 
as  Wolfe  had  done  before  him,  he  formed  his 
half-starved  party  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham, 
in  full  view  of  the  garrison.  His  force  was  not 
sufficient  to  make  an  assault  on  the  town,  and 
after  remaining  some  days,  without  molestation, 
he  retired  to  Point  aux  Trembles,  twenty  miles 
above  Quebec,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  Gen- 
eral Montgomery.  On  the  first  of  December 
the  two  parties  effected  an  union,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  besiege  the  city.  During  Ar- 
nold's absence,  however,  General  Carlton  had  ar- 
rived with  sixty  men,  and  efficient  steps  had  been 
taken  by  him  to  secure  the  city.  On  the  31st 
of  December,  an  attack  was  made  by  Montgom- 
ery and  Arnold,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  town. 
Montgomery  was  killed,  and  his  party,  dispirited 
Avith  the  loss  of  their  commander,  retired  to 
their  encampment.  Arnold,  at  the  head  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  passed  through  St. 
Roques,  and  attacked  and  carried  a  two-gun  bat- 
ery,  where  Arnold  received  a  severe  wound  in 
the  leg,  and  Avas  carried  from  the  field.  His 
party  boldly  advanced,  and  continued  the  con- 
test for  three  hours,  but  was  finally  obliged  to 
yield,  after  nearly  a  hundred  had  fallen.  The 
city  was  closely  besieged  until  the  folloAving 
May,  when  he  commenced  a  retreat,  and  finally, 
on  the  18th  of  June,  1776,  he  evacuated  Canada. 

In  August,  1777,  he  relieved  Fort  Schuyler, 
which  had  been  invested  by  Colonel  St.  Leger 
Avith  an  army  of  fifteen  hundred  men ;  and,  on 
the  19th  of  September,  he  was  engaged  in  the 
battle  of  Stilhvater.  In  the  second  battle,  Oc- 
tober 7th,  after  the  enemy  had  retreated  into 
his  lines,  Arnold  attacked  him  there  Avith  great 
bravery.  He  at  length  forced  his  way,  at  the 
head  of  a  few  men,  into  the  works,  but  his  horse 
being  killed,  and  he  himself  again  badly  wound- 
ed, he  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw. 

His  wounds  rendering  him  unfit  for  active 
service,  he  Avas  appointed  to  the  command  of 
Philadelphia,  after  that  city  had  been  recovered 
from  the  enemy,  in  1778.  He  assumed  a  style 
of  living  which  his  income  would   not   allow, 
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which  is  said  to  have  produced  much  of  the 
trouble  with  which  he  was  afterwards  visited. 
He  has  justified  his  course,  however,  on  the 
ground  of  a  necessity  to  keep  up  a  respectable 
appearance — such  as  was  becoming  to  the  office 
he  held — among  a  people  who  were  not  very  zeal- 
ously inclined  towards  the  popular  cause ;  and 
whose  love  of  display,  notwithstanding  their  re- 
ligious pretensions,  would  lead  them  to  measure 
the  importance  of  the  cause  by  the  appearance 
of  its  representative,  the  governor  of  the  city. 
This,  added  to  the  irregularity  of  his  pay,  and 
the  influence  of  his  enemies  in  securing  the  re- 
jection of  portions  of  his  accounts  for  disburse- 
ments, led  him  into  embarrassments  from  which 
he  never  recovered.  He  continued,  however, 
to  retain  the  confidence  of  General  Washington 
and  many  others  of  those  who  knew  him  best, 
until  a  short  time  previous  to  the  foul  act  which 
has  consigned  his  memory  to  everlasting  shame. 
A  committee  of  Congress,  to  whom  had  been 
referred  specific  charges  of  misconduct  against 
Governor  Arnold,  by  the  president  and  council 
of  Pennsylvania,  reported  that  he  was  innocent 
of  all  criminality ;  yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
the  Congress  was  so  far  influenced  against  him 
as  to  refer  that  report  to  a  joint  committee  of 
members  of  its  own  body,  and  of  the  assembly 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  new  action  in  the  premises. 
This  new,  double-headed  committee,  after  labor- 
ing on  the  subject  for  some  time,  abandoned  the 
task,  but  not  the  victim,  whom  they  handed 
over  to  General  Washington,  to  be  tried  by  a 
military  tribunal.  The  council  of  Pennsylvania, 
his  accusers,  after  great  delay  in  preparing  for 
the  prosecution,  at  length  met  the  accused  in  a 
trial  which  continued  from  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, 1779,  to  the  26th  of  January,  1780, 
and  succeeded  in  sustaining,  in  part  only,  two 
of  the  four  charges  which  had  been  preferred 
against  him,  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  the 
mildest  form  of  punishment — a  simple  repri- 
mand by  the  commander-in-chief. 

For  several  months,  probably  through  the 
agency  of  his  wife  (who  was  the  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward Shippen,  afterwards  chief-justice  of  Penn- 
sylvania), he  had  corresponded,  on  general  top- 
ics, with  officers  of  the  king's  army,  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  correspondence,  and  the  sug- 
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gestions  of  his  wife,  gradually  increased  his  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  authorities  of  America,  and 
led  him  to  seek  reconciliation,  and  a  refuge  from 
the  importunities  of  his  creditors,  in  the  fold  of 
His  Majesty. 

To  render  such  a  retreat  profitable,  and  to  se- 
cure the  favor  of  the  crown,  he  sought  and  ob- 
tained the  command  of  West  Point ;  but,  before 
granting  the  request,  General  Washington  urged 
him  to  join  the  army,  and  offered  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  left  wing,  which  was  declined  on 
the  ground  of  his  inability,  arising  from  the 
wounds  which  he  had  received. 

Regularly  corresponding  with  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton,— Arnold's  letters,  signed  "  Gustavus,"  be- 
ing written  by  his  wife,'  and  Clinton's,  signed 
'■'•John  Anderson,"  by  Major  Andre,  —  he  at 
length  took  measures,  with  the  assistance  of 
Andre,  to  surrender  his  post  to  the  enemy,  the 
details  of  all  of  which,  being  familiar  to  every 
school-child  in  the  country,  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Andre  was  arrested 
with  the  evidences  of  Arnold's  guilt  in  his 
possession ;  that  he  voluntarily  disclosed  what 
was  not  mentioned  in  the  papers  found  in  his 
boot ;  that  Arnold,  hearing  of  Andre's  arrest, 
escaped  to  a  British  sloop-of-war  which  lay  in 
the  river ;  and  that  Andre  suffered,  at  Tappan, 
in  Rockland  county,  the  penalty  of  his  crime. 
On  the  very  day  of  his  escape  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  General  Washington,  declaring  that  he 
was  actuated  by  patriotic  motives,  and  asking 
protection  for  his  family.  A  short  time  after- 
wards, Mrs.  Arnold,  with  his  clothes  and  bag- 
gage, were  sent  to  New  York. 

During  the  exertions  made  to  relieve  Andre 
from  his  perilous  situation,  Arnold  had  the  im- 
pudence to  address  General  Washington  on  the 
subject,  first  appealing  to  his  humanity,  and 
then  seeking  to  intimidate  him, — a  work  which 
even  he  should  have  known  would  produce  no 
effect. 

Taking  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the 
king's  army,  he  was  not  long  inactive ;  but,  like 


1 A  comparison  of  an  account-book  kept  by  Mrs.  Arnold, 
while  in  Philadelphia,  and  now  owned  by  Abraham  Tom- 
linson,  Esq.,  of  Poughkeepsie,  with  the  letters  signed 
"  Gustavus,"  shows  them  to  have  been  written  by  her. 
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most  proselytes,  lie  became  very  active  in  evil 
deeds. 

He  first  published  an  address  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  America,  in  which  he  attempts  a  justi- 
fication of  his  conduct.  After  declaring  that  he 
originally  took  up  arms  to  protect  the  rights 
of  his  country,  and  that  he  had  acquiesced  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  although  he 
thought  it  premature,  he  stated  that  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  overtures  made  by  Great  Britain,  in 
17*78,  and  the  alliance  concluded  with  France, 
had  led  him  to  examine  the  subject,  and,  finally, 
to  abandon  the  American  cause.  This  was  fol- 
lowed, in  about  a  fortnight,  by  a  proclamation, 
addressed  to  the  army,  inviting  them  to  follow 
his  example,  and  offering  great  inducements  for 
their  encouragement. 

In  January,  1781,  he  made  a  diversion  into 
Virginia,  with  about  seventeen  hundred  men 
and  a  suitable  naval  force,  and  committed  ex- 
tensive ravages  on  the  rivers  and  along  the  un- 
protected coasts. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  paid  a  similar 
visit  to  Connecticut,  capturing  forts  Griswold 
and  Trumbull,  burning  the  city  of  New  London, 
and  committing  other  outrages,  adding  fresh 
leaves  to  the  chaplet  which  adorned  his  brows, 
and  riveting  still  stronger  the  chains  of  infamy 
with  which  he  was  bound. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  resided  chiefly  in 
England.  In  1786,  and  again  in  1790  to  1793, 
he  was  engaged  in  trade  at  St.  Johns,  New 
Brunswick,  where  he  became  very  unpopular, 
and  was  the  cause  of  much  commotion. 

He  died  in  Gloucester  Place,  London,  June 
14th,  1801, 

"Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung." 

He  was  twice  married,  first  to  Margaret  Mans- 
field, who  died  June  19th,  1775,  and  is  buried 
in  the  cemetery  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
where  a  neat  headstone  marks  her  resting-place ; 
and  secondly,  to  Margaret  Shippen,  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  survived  him,  and  died  in  London, 
August  24th,  1804,  aged  forty-three  years. 

"  He  fought  bravely  for  his  country,  and  he 
bled  in  her  cause,  but  she  owes  him  no  grati- 
tude, for  his  subsequent  conduct  proved  that  he 
had  no  regard  for  her  interests." 


V. 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL   ETHAN   ALLEN. 

Ethan  Allen  was  born  at  Woodbury,  Connec- 
ticut, in  1738.  His  parents,  shortly  afterwards, 
removed  to  Salisbury ;  and,  at  an  early  age,  he 
himself  removed  to  the  New  Hampshire  grants, 
now  the  State  of  Vermont.  When  the  troubles 
arose  respecting  the  sovereignty  of  that  district, 
in  1770,  he  took  a  leading  part  in  favor  of  "  The 
Green-Mountain  Boys,"  against  the  claims  of 
New  York,  and  an  act  of  outlawry  against  him 
was  passed  by  that  State,  and  fifty  pounds  re- 
ward offered  for  his  person.  The  party  to  which 
he  was  attached  was  too  strong  to  permit  him  to 
be  disturbed,  and  he  lived  without  molestation 
until  the  Revolution  called  him  to  other  scenes. 

The  movements  related  in  this  chapter,  and 
the  part  he  took  in  them,  relieved  him  of  all 
farther  trouble,  and  brought  him  forward  among 
the  popular  leaders  of  the  day. 

In  the  same  year  (1775)  he  was  sent  twice 
to  Canada,  to  observe  the  dispositions  of  the 
people,  and  to  attach  them,  if  possible,  to  the 
American  cause.  During  his  second  visit  he 
met  Colonel  Brown,  of  Pittsfield,  referred  to  in 
this  chapter,  and  was  induced  to  attack  Mon- 
treal, in  concert  with  him,  in  which  Allen  failed 
and  was  taken  prisoner.  After  being  kept  in 
irons  for  some  time,  in  Canada,  he  was  sent  to 
England  for  trial,  suffering  great  hardships  on 
the  passage  across  the  Atlantic.  On  his  arrival 
in  England  he  was  closely  confined  in  Pendennis 
Castle,  near  Falmouth,  where  he  remained  until 
January  8,  1776,  when  he  was  carried,  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  to  Halifax ;  and  thence,  in  Octo- 
ber, to  New  York,  where  he  remained  a  pris- 
oner until  exchanged  for  Colonel  Campbell,  in 
May,  1778. 

After  repairing  to  head-quarters,  and  offering 
his  services  to  General  Washington,  he  returned 
to  Vermont,  where  he  was  received  with  every 
possible  evidence  of  popular  favor.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  militia  of  the 
district  a  short  time  afterwards,  but  he  never 
took  the  field  for  active  duty. 

From  1780  to  the  close  of  the  war,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  leading  men  of  Vermont,  Ethan 
Allen  was  engaged  in  an  active  correspondence 
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with  the  king's  government  in  Canada,  with  an 
expressed  willingness  to  withdraw  that  territory 
and  its  inhabitants  from  the  confederacy,  and, 
like  Arnold,  to  seek  reconciliation  with  the 
king's  government.  The  subject  was  well  un- 
derstood by  the  Continental  Congress  and  by 
General  Washington,  and  was  the  fruitful  source 
of  much  anxiety  to  both ;  while  to  New  York, 
to  whom  the  jurisdiction  of  the  territory  be- 
longed, it  was  no  less  a  source  of  trouble,  inas- 
much as  it  not  only  extended  comfort  to  her 
enemies,  but  despoiled  her  of  a  large  portion  of 
her  territory.  Ira  Allen,  Ethan's  brother,  who 
was  a  principal  party  in  these  negotiations,  has 
left  an  extended  account  of  the  transactions,  in 
his  "  History  of  Vermont,"  published  in  Lon- 
don, in  1798  ;  and  Governor  Slade,  in  the  "  State 
Papers  of  Vermont,"  also  alludes  to  the  same 
subject,  to  both  which  works  the  curious  in 
such  matters  are  respectfully  referred. 


He  died  of  apoplexy,  at  his  estate  near  Col- 
chester, February  13,  1789,  and  is  buried  in  a 
beautiful  cemetery  near  Burlington. 

His  first  wife  was  Mary  Brownson,  of  Rox- 
bury ;  his  second,  Frances,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Brush,  of  the  British  army. 

General  Allen  possessed  natural  powers  of 
mind,  but  they  were  never  improved  by  educa- 
tion. He  was  brave,  humane,  and  generous ; 
and  had  the  faculty  of  gaining  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  his  unpolished  neighbors  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  In  religion,  he  was  a  free- 
thinker, and  passed  for  infidel.  Unfortunately 
for  his  memory,  he  aspired  to  authorship,  and 
left  a  work  which  was  intended  to  ridicule  the 
doctrine  of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  It  has 
been  said  by  a  venerable  divine,  that  "  it  would 
be  unjust  to  bring  against  it  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing effected  great  mischief  in  the  world,  for  few 
have  had  the  patience  to  read  it." 


CHAPTER    III. 

May  11,  1775. 

THE   ACTION    OFF   MACHIAS. 


The  first  naval  action  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  like  the  first  battle  on 
land,  was  the  result  of  a  spontaneous, 
popular  movement,  originated,  carried 
on,  and  consummated  'by  the  people,  in 
their  original,  sovereign  capacity,  with- 
out orders  from,  or  accountability  to, 
any  Committee  of  Safety,  Provincial 
Congress,  or  other  body  or  officer  of 
their  creation.  It  was  an  uprising  of 
the  people,  in  their  might,  for  the  re- 
dress of  grievances  imposed  upon  them 
by  their  government ;  and,  having  been 
blessed  with  ultimate  success,  like  most 
other  contests  of  that  era,  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  congratulation,  its  authors 
have  been  immortalized,  and  the  world 
has  rung  with  the  glory  of  the  achieve- 
ment. Had  the  result  been  different, 
however,  posterity  would  have  classed 
Colonel  Barrett,  and  Jeremiah  O'Brien, 
and  George  Washington,  with  the  Wat 
Tylers,  and  Thomas  Muncers,  and  Oliver 
Cromwells  of  European  history,  and 
consigned  their  names  and  their  patri- 
otic deeds,  with  those  of  their  illustrious 
predecessors,  blackened  with  all  that 
malignant  enmity  could  invent,  to  ever- 
lasting ridicule  and  contempt. 


In  the  early  part  of  May,  1775,  an 
armed  schooner,  in  the  king's  service, 
called  The  Margaretta,  was  lying  in  the 
port  of  Machias,  in  the  district  of  Maine, 
having  two  sloops  under  her  convoy 
that  were  loading  with  lumber  for  the 
use  of  the  king's  government  at  Boston. 

On  Saturday,  the  ninth  of  May,  in- 
telligence of  the  affair  at  Lexington  and 
Concord  reached  Machias,  and  arrange- 
ments were  immediately  made  to  seize 
the  Margaretta  and  her  convoy,  for  the 
use  of  the  commonwealth.  For  this 
purpose,  the  captain  of  the  vessel  which 
brought  intelligence  of  the  battle  was 
enjoined  to  communicate  it  to  no  other 
person  until  Monday ;  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  seize  Caj)tain 
Moore  and  his  officers,  while  they  at- 
tended meeting  on  the  following  day. 
On  Sunday  the  officers  landed  and  en- 
tered the  meeting-house,  when  those 
who  were  watching  the  movement 
rushed  towards  them  with  an  evident 
intention  to  seize  them, — creating  con- 
siderable excitement,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  officers  jumped  out  of  the 
windows  and  escaped  to  their  vessel. 
The  hostile  disposition   of  the   inhab- 
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itants  having  thus  been  manifested, 
springs  were  got  on  the  Margaretta's 
cables,  her  broadside  was  laid  to  the 
town,  and  some  harmless  shot  were 
fired  over  it,  evidently  for  the  purpose 
of  intimidating  those  who  had  partici- 
pated in  the  affair.  Shortly  afterwards 
Captain  Moore  considered  it  prudent  to 
drop  down  the  river  to  Scott's  Wharf, 
about  four  miles  below  the  town,  where 
she  was  followed  by  a  small  party,  head- 
ed by  one  Foster,  and  fired  upon  from  a 
high  bank  which  was  so  near  the  vessel 
that  her  guns  could  not  be  brought  to 
bear.  To  escape  this  second  interfer- 
ence, the  vessel  was  carried  down  to  the 
bay,  where  she  was  anchored,  and  re- 
mained all  night. 

On  the  following  morning  (Mon- 
day, May  11),  two  young  men,  Joseph 
Wheaton  and  Dennis  O'Brien,  hap- 
pened to  meet  on  the  wharf  at  Machias, 
and  the  adventure  of  the  previous  day 
naturally  becoming  a  subject  of  conver- 
sation, the  former — a  New  York  boy, 
temporarily  residing  in  Machias — pro- 
posed an  expedition  against  the  fugitive 
Margaretta.  To  accomplish  this,  he  pro- 
posed to  seize  one  of  the  timber  sloops, 
then  lying  in  the  stream,  to  haul  her 
alongside  the  wharf,  to  beat  up  for  vol- 
unteers, and  to  sail  down  the  river  to 
the  anchorage  of  the  schooner.  Dennis 
O'Brien,  ready  for  an  adventure,  con- 
curred in  the  proposition,  and  two  oth- 
ers, Peter   Calbreth   and  Kraft, 

who  were  near  by,  were  called,  and 
joined  the  party.  Without  any  delay, 
this  small  party  went  on  board  the 
sloop,    commanded    by    Captain    Job 


Haines,  secured  her  crew,  brought  her 
alongside  the  wharf,  jumped  upon  the 
bank,  took  off  their  hats,  and  gave  three 
hearty  cheers.  The  attention  of  the 
people  having  been  drawn  to  the  spot, 
Wheaton  explained  the  proposed  expe- 
dition, showing  the  part  which  had 
been  already  accomplished,  and  called 
for  volunteers  to  assist  in  prosecuting 
the  enterprise.  Among  those  who 
came  down  to  the  river  was  Jeremiah 
O'Brien,  an  athletic,  gallant  man,  pos- 
sessing a  good  character,  and  command- 
ing the  confidence  of  those  among  whom 
he  lived.  Casting  his  eye  around  him, 
he  was  inspired  with  courage  from  the 
determined  air  of  those  among  whom 
he  stood,  and,  raising  his  voice  above 
its  ordinary  tone,  he  observed :  "  My 
hoys,  lue  can  do  it."  Instantly  every 
one  present  volunteered,  and  arms,  am- 
munition, and  provisions  were  imme- 
diately collected. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  were 
ready  to  sail,  where  every  hand  was  a 
willing  one,  and  every  heart  beat  in 
unison.  Their  equipment  consisted  of 
twenty  fowling-pieces,  with  an  average 
of  three  charges  for  each,  thirteen  pitch- 
forks, ten  or  twelve  narrow  axes,  a  few 
pieces  of  salt  pork,  part  of  a  bag  of 
bread,  and  a  barrel  of  water ;  and,  with 
this  supply,  they  set  sail  with  a  fair 
wind — a  gentle  breeze  from  the  north- 
west. Profiting  from  the  experience  he 
had  already  acquired,  Captain  Moore,  of 
the  Margaretta,  had  kept  a  watch  on 
the  movement,  and  when  the  sloop  left 
the  wharf,  the  anchor  of  the  schooner 
was  weighed,  and  every  sail  was  set  to 
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avoid  the  persevering  foe.  Passing  a 
very  high  and  bold  point  of  land,  the 
wind  being  quite  fresh,  the  schooner 
jibed  her  mainsail  and  carried  away. 
her  boom.  Thus  crippled,  she  made, 
comparatively,  but  little  headway  until 
she  reached  Holmes'  Bay,  where  Cap- 
tain Robert  Avery,  commanding  a  ves- 
sel from  Windsor,  supplied  her  with  a 
boom,  and  she  proceeded  on  her  course. 
By  this  time  the  sloop  in  chase  hove  in 
sight,  and  the  schooner  immediately 
shaped  her  course  for  Boston,  standing 
well  out  to  sea,  hoping  thereby  to  avoid 
her.  The  breeze  continuing  to  freshen, 
with  the  wind  on  the  quarter,  the  sloop 
proved  to  be  the  best  sailer,  and  the 
Margaretta  was  speedily  overhauled, 
notwithstanding  the  latter  cut  away 
three  of  her  boats  and  opened  a  heavy 
fire  on  the  sloop,  killing  a  man  named 
Neal,  who  was  engaged  in  firing  a  wall- 
piece.  This  piece  was  immediately  oc- 
cupied by  a  man  named  Knight,  who 
discharged  it  with  great  effect,  killing 
the  man  at  the  Margaretta's  helm,  and 
clearing  her  quarter-deck.  She  instant- 
ly broached  to,  and  the  sloop's  crew 
gave  her  a  general  discharge.  Almost 
at  the  same  instant  the  sloop's  bowsprit 
came  in  contact  with  the  main  shrouds 
of  the  schooner,  throwing  the  two  ves- 
sels into  such  a  position  that  a  second 
volley  was  fired  from  the  sloop  with 
great  effect.  The  crew  of  the  latter 
was  considerably  annoyed  by  Captain 
Moore,  who  had  commenced  to  throw 
hand-grenades.  Two  had  been  thrown, 
and  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  to 
throw  a  third,  when  he  received  two 


balls  in  the  breast,  and  fell.  The  gal- 
lant commander  of  the  Margaretta  hav- 
ing fallen,  the  crew  made  but  little 
further  resistance,  and  the  vessel  was 
boarded  and  carried,  Joseph  Wheaton 
lowering  her  colors — the  first  naval  vic- 
tory of  the  United  Colonies  of  America. 

The  armament  of  the  sloop  has  been 
already  noticed.  Her  crew  numbered 
less  than  thirty,  of  whom  Jeremiah 
O'Brien,  on  the  nomination  of  Whea- 
ton, was  chosen  the  commander,  a  few 
minutes  before  the  attack  opened  on 
the  Margaretta.  The  schooner  carried 
four  (some  say  ten)  six-pounders,  twenty 
swivels,  two  wall-pieces,  forty  muskets, 
forty  cutlasses,  forty  pikes,  forty  board- 
ing-axes, two  boxes  of  hand-grenades, 
and  ten  pairs  of  pistols,  with  an  ample 
supply  of  powder  and  ball.  She  was 
manned  with  two  commissioned  officers 
and  thirty-eight  warrant  and  petty  offi- 
cers and  men — forty  in  all. 

The  exact  loss,  on  either  side,  has  not 
been  recorded,  but  it  is  not  supposed  to 
have  exceeded  twenty  in  the  aggregate. 

It  has  been  appropriately  said  of  this 
affair,  by  one  of  America's  most  hon- 
ored authors:  "It  was  the  Lexington 
of  the  sea,  for,  like  that  celebrated  land 
conflict,  it  was  a  rising  of  the  people 
against  a  regular  force,  was  character- 
ized by  a  long  chase,  a  bloody  struggle, 
and  a  triumph.  It  was  also  the  first 
blow  struck  on  the  water,  after  the 
war  of  the  American  Revolution  had 
actually  commenced." 

[Note. — This  sketch  is  compiled  entirely  from 
GoldsborougK's  Naval  Chronicle  and  Cooper's  Naval 
History  of  the  United  States.'] 


CHAPTER    IV. 

May  27,  1775. 

THE    AFFAIR    ON    NODDLE'S    ISLAND. 


About  six  hundred  and  sixty  yards 
northeast  from  Boston,  and  about  the 
same  distance  from  Charlestown,  lies 
the  flourishing  settlement  of  East  Bos- 
ton. Although  it  is  entirely  of  mod- 
ern growth,  few  places  show  the  enter- 
prising spirit  of  the  age,  and  of  the 
people  among  whom  it  is  situated,  bet- 
ter than  East  Boston.  The  Cunard  line 
of  steamers  have  their  wharf  there ;  the 
terminus  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  is  on 
one  of  its  wharves ;  while  manufactur- 
ing establishments  and  extensive  ship- 
yards are  scattered  throughout  the 
place.1  It  is  separated  from  Chelsea 
by  Chelsea  Creek,  about  six  hundred 
feet  wide,2  and,  at  the  time  of  which 
we  treat,  at  low  tide,  the  water  was  not 
over  three  feet  deep.8 

Northeast  from  East  Boston  is  a 
smaller  island,  known  as  Hog  Island, 
which,  like  that  on  which  East  Boston 
is  situated,  is  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  Chelsea  Creek.* 

These  islands, — the  former  known  as 


1  Barber's  Historical  Collections  of  Massachusetts,  p. 
538  ;  Homans'  History  of  Boston,  p.  141.— 3  Barber,  p.  538. 

3  Frothingham,  p.  109 ;  Humphrey's  Putnam,  pp.  69, 70. 

4  Ibid. 


Noddle's,  the  latter  as  Hog  Island, — 
in  the  spring  of  1775,  and  for  years 
before  and  after  that  time,  were  used 
only  for  pasturage ;  and,  at  the  time  of 
which  we  treat,  the  former  was  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Boston ;  the 
latter,  by  Mr.  Oliver  Wendell,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  Mr.  Jonathan  Jackson,  of  New- 
burypTort.1 

To  prevent  the  enemy  from  securing 
the  cattle  and  sheep  which  were  on  these 
and  other  islands  in  the  harbor,  the 
Committee  of  Safety,  on  the  14th  of 
May,  resolved,  as  its  opinion,  "that  all 
the  live-stock  be  taken  from  Noddle's 
Island,  Hog  Island,  and  Snake  Island, 
and  from  that  part  of  Chelsea  near  the 
coast,  and  be  driven  back.  And  that 
the  execution  of  this  business  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence and  selectmen  of  the  towns  of 
Medford,  Maiden,  Chelsea,  and  Lynn, 
and  that  they  be  supplied  with  such  a 
number  of  men  as  they  shall  need,  from 
the  regiment  now  at  Medford."2  It  ap- 
pears that  no  action  was  taken  on  the 

J  American  Archives,  4th  Series,  ii.  fol.  719. 
a  Minutes  of  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Safety, 
May  14,  1775. 
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subject  by  the  towns  to  whom  it  was 
referred,  but  the  committee  did  not 
lose  sight  of  it,  and,  on  the  24th  of  May, 
it  "  recommended  to  Congress  imme- 
diately to  take  such  order  respecting 
the  removal  of  the  sheep  and  hay  from 
Noddle's  Island  as  they  may  judge 
proper,  together  with  the  stock  on  the 
adjacent  islands."1  Although  there  is 
no  minute  on  the  journals  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  that  this  "recommen- 
dation" ever  reached  that  body,  there 
seems  to  be  but  little  doubt  respecting 
the  effect  of  the  Committee's  resolution.2 
About  eleven  o'clock  on  Saturday, 
May  27th,  a  detachment  of  between 
twenty  and  thirty  men  went  from  Chel- 
sea to  Hog  Island,  and  from  thence  to 
Noddle's  Island,  to  drive  the  stock  and 
to  secure  the  hay  referred  to  in  the 
resolutions  of  the  Committee  of  Safety. 
They  were  opposed  by  a  party  of  forty 
marines,  who  had  been  stationed  there 
to  protect  the  stock;8  and  a  schooner 
and  sloop,  well  armed,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  marines,  in  boats,  were  dispatched 
from  the  enemy's  fleet  to  strengthen  the 
guard,  as  soon  as  the  movement  had 
been  discovered.  Before  the  reinforce- 
ment reached  the  island,  however,  the 
colonists  had  secured  and  sent  off  two 
fine   English   stallions,  two   colts,    and 


1  Minutes  of  Committee  of  Safety,  May  24,  1775. 

2  Mr.  Frothingham  says  the  committee  "directed  the 
stock  to  be  driven  from  the  islands."  Although  this  is 
not  correct,  as  the  language  of  their  resolutions  show, 
the  effect  was  the  same,  and  such  a  "direction"  might 
easily  be  supposed  to  have  been  given. 

8  "Circumstantial  Account  of  the  Battle  at  Chelsea, 
Hog  Island,  &c,"  in  Am.  Archives  ;  Humphrey's  Put- 
nam, p.  70. 


three  cows ;  killed  fifteen  .horses,  two 
colts,  and  three  cows ;  and  burned  a 
large  barn  full  of  salt  hay,  and  an  old 
farm-house.  By  this  time  the  rein- 
forcements came  within  gunshot,  and 
the  colonists  retreated  to  a  ditch,  where 
they  lay  in  ambush  until  they  obtained 
a  chance  to  fire  on  the  marines,  when 
they  killed  two  and  wounded  two  more, 
one  of  whom  died  soon  after.  Satisfied 
with  this  success,  they  immediately  re- 
treated to  Hog  Island,  where  they  were 
joined  by  the  remainder  of  the  detach- 
ment who  had  been  ordered  to  take 
part  in  the  movement, — about  two  hun- 
dred in  number, — and  drove  off  all  the 
stock  which  was  on  that  island — "be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  sheep 
and  lambs,  some  cows,  horses,  &c. ;"  the 
enemy  contenting  himself  with  firing  on  ■ 
them  from  Noddle's  Island,  and  from  the 
vessels,  without  landing  on  Hog  Island.1 
Having  safely  accomplished  the  ob- 
ject of  the  movement,  the  commander — 
whose  name  does  not  appear — drew  up 
his  men  on  Chelsea  Neck,  sent  for  a  re- 
inforcement, and  showed  a  desire  to 
fight.  About  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, this  reinforcement,  consisting  of 
three  hundred  men  and  two  pieces  of 
cannon,  reached  Chelsea,  with  Colonel 
Israel  Putnam  and  Dr.  Joseph  Warren 
among  them.2 

1  "Circumstantial  Account,  &c,"  in  Am.  Archives; 
"  Letter  from  the  Camp,  June  1,  1775,  to  a  gentleman  in 
New  York,"  in  the  same  ;  Frothingham's  Siege,  p.  109  ; 
Bancroft,  vii.  p.  363  ;  Gordon,  ii.  pp.  24,  25  ;  History  of 
the  Civil  War,  i.  p.  79  ;  Humphrey's  Putnam,  pp.  69,  70. 

2  It  is  claimed  that  Col.  Putnam  assumed  command  of 
the  party,  and  he  has  received  the  honor  which  the  com- 
mander, whoever  he  may  have  been,  was  entitled  to.     It 
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Colonel  Putnam  immediately  went 
down  to  the  beach  and  hailed  the 
schooner,  offering  the  men  good  quar- 
ters if  they  would  surrender.  They 
answered  the  summons  with  two  can- 
non-shot, which  were  immediately  re- 
turned by  the  colonists,  and  a  sharp 
fire  ensued  from  both  sides,  which  was 
kept  up  until  eleven  o'clock,  when  the 
schooner's  crew  abandoned  her,  taking 
to  the  boats  which  had  been  sent  to  their 
assistance  from  the  ships  in  the  harbor. 

The  schooner,  thus  abandoned,  drift- 
ed on  the  "Winnisimmett  ferry-ways ; 
and  the  next  morning,  after  removing 
four  four-pounders,  twelve  swivels,  her 
sails  and  rigging,  the  clothes  and  other 
effects  of  the  crew,  <fec,  some  hay  was 
carried  under  her  stern,  and  she  was  set 
on  fire,  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the 
sloop  and  Noddle's  Island  Hill. 


has  also  been  denied  that  he  commanded,  and  with  some 
reason.  The  troops  were  New  Hampshire  and  Massachu- 
setts troops,  and  Col.  Putnam  had  no  right  to  give  them 
orders,  and  the  practice  of  those  times  forbade  the  assump- 
tion of  such  a  power.  It  is  more  likely  that,  like  Dr. 
Warren,  he  was  a  volunteer,  and  that  the  only  influence 
he  exercised  was  that  produced  by  his  activity. 
Vol.  I.— 7 


The  colonists  promptly  returned  the 
fire  of  the  sloop,  and  with  so  good  an 
effect  that  her  crew  was  unable  to  man- 
age her,  and  she  was  saved  only  by  the 
boats  which  were  sent  off  to  her  assist- 
ance.1 

This  affair,  for  obvious  reasons,  was 
magnified  into  a  "  battle ; "  and  the 
effect  of  it  was  beneficial  to  the  cause 
of  America,  so  far  as  the  gallant  ex- 
ample of  the  soldiers  could  produce 
such  an  effect.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  if,  when  all  the  circumstances 
are  considered,  it  was  not  a  serious  dis- 
aster, since  it  was  owing  mainly  to  his 
presence  with  this  party,  on  the  beach 
at  Chelsea,  that  Putnam  was  elevated 
to  the  post  of  major-general  in  the  con- 
tinental army,2  at  the  expense,  to  the 
country,  of  the  services  of  some  of  her 
best  officers.3 


1  "Circumstantial  Account,  &c,  ;"  Letter  from  Camp, 
June  1,  1775  ;  Frothingham,  pp.  109,  110  ;  Bancroft,  vii. 
p.  363  ;  Gordon,  ii.  pp.  24,  25  ;  History  of  the  Civil  War, 
i.  p.  70 ;  Humphrey's  Putnam,  pp.  69,  70. 

*  Roger  Sherman  to  Gen.  Wooster,  June  23,  1775. 

3  Gen.  Washington  to  President  of  Congress,  July  10, 
1775. 


CHAPTER    V. 

June  17,  1775. 

BATTLE    OF    BUNKER'S    HILL 


The  minute-men  and  militia,  who  had 
hurried  away  to  Boston,  on  the  receipt 
of  the  news  from  Lexington,  had  grad- 
ually returned  to  their  homes,1  and  their 
places  had  been  filled  with  troops  en- 
listed for  terms  of  service,  varying  from 
three  to  twelve  months  in  extent ; 2  yet, 
notwithstanding  the  dissolution  of  the 
old  force,  and  the  organization  of  a  new 
army,  the  same  degree  of  vigilance  had 
been  kept  up  in  preventing  any  com- 
munication between  the  town  and  the 
main-land.3 

The  dishonorable  position  which  the 
king's  army  was  thus  compelled  to  oc- 
cupy,4 and  the  serious  inconvenience 
which  the  want  of  vegetables  and  fresh 
provisions  had  produced,5  at  length  led 
General  Gage  to  entertain  and  discuss 
the  subject  of  a  movement  outside  the 
town ;  and  the  occupation  of  the  several 
heights,  near  Charlestown,  at  Dorches- 


1  Heath's  Memoirs,  p.  18. — a  Ibid.,  p.  17  ;  Mass.  Com. 
to  Selectmen  of  Bradford,  June  25,  1775. — 3  Irving,  i.  p. 
462. — 4  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  406  ;  Irving' s  Washington,  i.  pp. 
462,  463;  Frothingham's  Siege,  p.  114;  Hall's  Civil 
War,  p.  77  ;  Lossing's  Washington,  i.  p.  555. 

6  D'Bernicre's  Narrative  ;  Letter  from  Boston,  June  23, 
1775  ;  Letter  from  delegate  from  Virginia— Phila.,  July  5, 
1775  ;  Lushington's  Lord  Harris,  pp.  50-52. 


ter,  and  other  adjacent  points,  was  de- 
termined on.1  When  the  information 
of  this  projected  movement  reached  the 
camp  at  Cambridge,  as  it  speedily  did,2 
measures  were  adopted  to  frustrate  it. 
The  Committee  of  Safety  provided  for 
"  an  immediate  augmentation  of  the 
army,"  "  and  ordered  that  all  the  militia 
in  the  colony  should  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  march  on  the  shortest  no- 
tice, completely  equipped,  having  thirty 
rounds  of  cartridge  per  man,"  recom- 
mending, at  the  same  time,  "that  Bun- 
ker's Hill  be  maintained  by  sufficient 
force  being  posted  there ; "  and,  as  the 
particular  situation  of  Dorchester  Neck 
was  unknown,  the  Council  of  War  was 
desired  to  take  and  pursue  such  steps 
respecting  the  same  as  to  them  should 
appear  to  be  for  the  security  of  the 
colony.3 


1  Frothingham's  Siege,  pp.  114,  115;  Mass.  Cong,  to 
Cont.  Cong.,  June  20,  1775;  Burgoyne  to  Lord  Stanley, 
Document  II.  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  407. 

*  Minutes  of  Com.  of  Safety,  June  15  ;  Frothingham, 
pp.  115,  116  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  125  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  407  ; 
Gordon,  ii.  p.  39  ;  Irving' s  Washington,  i.  pp.  464,  465. 

3  Minutes  of  Com.  of  Safety,  June  15  ;  Mass.  Cong,  to 
Cont.  Cong.,  June  20 ;  Bancroft,  vii.  pp.  407,  408  ;  Gor- 
don, ii.  p.  39. 
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Accordingly,  on  Monday,  June  16th, 
1775,  measures  were  taken  to  occupy 
and  maintain  possession  of  Bunker's 
Hill.1  Orders  were  issued  for  the  regi- 
ments  under  Colonels  Prescott,  Frye, 
and  Bridge,  all  belonging  to  Massachu- 
setts,2 and  a  fatigue  party  of  two  hun- 
dred Connecticut  troops,  under  Captain 
Thomas  Knowlton,3  to  parade  on  Cam- 
bridge Common,  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  ;4  and  Captain  Samuel  Gridley's 
company  of  artillery,  numbering  forty- 
nine  men,  with  two  field-pieces,  was  also 
ordered  to  parade  at  the  same  time  and 
place.5  The  men  were  directed  to  take 
with  them  their  packs  and  blankets, 
with  provisions  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  intrenching  tools  belonging  to 
the  camp ; 6  but  the  character  of  the 
service  to  which  they  were  ordered  was 
not  divulged  even  to  the  officers.7 

At  the  appointed  time  a  portion  only 
of  the  men  ordered  from  the  Massachu- 
setts troops,  the  detachment  under  Cap- 
tain Knowlton,  and  the  artillery  under 
Captain  Gridley,  numbering  altogether 
about  a  thousand  men,8  appeared  on  the 
Common ;    and  the    command  was   as- 


1  Mass.  Cong,  to  Cont.  Cong.,  June  20  ;  Bancroft,  vii. 
p.  408  — 5  Prescott's  letter,  Document  IV.  ;  Bancroft,  vii. 
p.  408  ;  Bradford's  Massachusetts,  i.  p.  385  ;  Irving' s 
Washington,  i.  p.  465;  Frothingham,  p.  121. 

3  Letter  from  Wethersfield,  June  22, 1775 ;  Capt.  Chester 
to  Rev.  Jos.  Fish,  July  22,  1775  ;  Prescott's  letter,  Docu- 
ment IV.  ;  Irving,  i.  p.  465  ;  Frothingham,  pp.  121,  122. 

*  Frothingham,  pp  121, 122  ;  Lossing's  Field  Book,  i.  p. 
539. — 6  Irving,  i.  p.  465  ;  Frothingham,  p.  121. 

6  Letter  from  Wethersfield,  June  22, 1775  ;  Capt.  Ches- 
ter to  Rev.  Jos.  Fish,  July  22,  1775  ;  Irving's  Washing- 
ton, i.  p.  465  ;  Frothingham,  p.  121.— '  Irving,  i.  p.  465. 

8  Mass.  Com.  of  Safety's  account,  Document  III.  ;  Ban- 
croft, vii.  p.  408  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  39  ;  Marshall,  ii.  p  289 ; 
Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  i.  p.  201. 


sumed  by  Colonel  William  Prescott,  of 
Pepperell,  to  whom  written  orders  had 
been  given  by  General  Ward.1  The 
men,  thus  assembled,  were  mostly  hus- 
bandmen ;  and  the  graphic  description 
of  the  appearance  of  the  troops,  at  that 
time,  by  an  eye-witness,2  furnishes  a  fair 
picture  of  this  important  party.  "To  a 
man,"  says  he,  "they  wore  small-clothes, 
coming  down  and  fastening  just  below 
the  knee,  and  long  stockings,  with  cow- 
hide shoes,  ornamented  by  large  buck- 
les, while  not  a  pair  of  boots  graced  the 
company.  The  coats  and  waistcoats 
were  loose  and  of  huge  dimensions,  with 
colors  as  various  as  the  barks  of  oak, 
sumach,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs  of 
our  hills  and  swamps  could  make  them. 
Their  shirts  were  aE  made  of  flax,  and, 
like  every  other  part  of  the  dress,  were 
home-made.  On  their  heads  were  worn 
large,  round-top,  and  broad-brimmed 
hats.  Their  arms  were  as  various  as 
their  costume :  here  an  old  soldier  car- 
ried a  heavy  Queen  Anne's  musket,  with 
which  he  had  done  service  in  the  con- 
quest of  Canada,  many  years  before  ; 
while  by  his  side  walked  a  stripling 
with  a  Spanish  fusee,  not  half  its  weight 
or  calibre,  which  his  grandfather  may 
have  taken  at  the  Havana ;  while  not  a 
feAv  had  old  French  pieces,  which  dated 
back  to  the  siege  of  Louisburg.  In- 
stead of  a  cartridge-box,  a  large  pow- 
der-horn was  slung  under  the  arm,  and 
occasionally  a  bayonet  might  be  seen 
bristling  in  the   ranks.     Some    of  the 


1  Frothingham,  p.  122  ;  Irving,  i.  p.  465. 
*  Cited  in  Kidder's  New  Ipswich. 
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swords  of  the  officers  had  been  made 
by  our  province  blacksmiths,  perhaps 
from  some  farming  utensil,  and  appeared 
serviceable,  but  heavy  and  uncouth." 

All  necessary  preparations  having 
been  made,  a  fervent  and  impressive 
prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  Langdon,  the 
president  of  Harvard  College,1  and, 
about  nine  o'clock,2  the  little  party 
took  up  its  line  of  march,  headed  by 
two  sergeants,  carrying  dark-lanterns,3 
and  by  Colonels  Prescott  and  Richard 
Gridley,  the  venerable  engineer-in-chief;4 
while  the  wagons,  containing  the  tools, 
followed  in  the  rear.5 

"  With  hushed  voices  and  silent 
tread"  they  proceeded  on  their  way,6 
knowing  their  country  had  called  them, 
but  ignorant  of  their  destination  until 
they  had  reached  the  neck  which  con- 
nects Charlestown  with  the  main,7  where 
they  were  joined  by  Major  Brooks;8 
and  a  company  of  Massachusetts  troops, 
under  Captain  Nutting,  and  ten  men 
from  Captain  Knowlton's  command, 
were  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  town  as  a  guard.9 

The  main  body,  proceeding  over  Bun- 
ker's Hill,10  halted  at  the  foot  of  Breed's 


1  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  408  ;  Irving,  i.  p.  465  ;  Frothingham, 
p.  122. — 3  Stedman,  i.  p.  125  ;  Com.  of  Safety's  account, 
Document  III.  ;  Irving,  i.  p.  465  ;  Frothingham,  p.  122. 

3  Irving,  i.  p.  466  ;  Frothingham,  p.  122. 

*  Frothingham,  p.  122  ;  Irving,  i.  p.  466  ;  Lossing's 
Field  Book,  i.  p.  539.— 5  Letter  from  Wethersfield,  June 
22  ;  Frothingham,  p.  122.— 6  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  409  ;  Sted- 
man, i.  p.  125;  Frothingham,  p.  122. 

'  Lossing's  Field  Book,  i.  p.  539.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  orders  were  read  at  that  time,  but  the  route 
clearly  indicated  the  object  of  the  expedition. 

8  Irving,  i.  p.  466  ;  Frothingham,  p.  122.— '  Frothing- 
ham, p.  123.— I0  Irving,  i.  p.  466  ;  Frothingham,  p.  123. 


Hill;1  and  Colonel  Prescott,  calling 
around  him  the  officers  of  his  com- 
mand, communicated  to  them  the  or- 
ders he  had  received,2  and  asked  their 
advice  respecting  the  site  and  plan 
of  the  proposed  intrenchment.3  Gen- 
eral Putnam  and  another  general,  whose 
name  is  not  given,  are  said  to  have  been 
present,  and  participated  in  the  coun- 
cil,4 but  the  veteran  Gridley — whose 
noble  old  ancestor,  "  an  honest  poore 
man,"  suffered  for  conscience'  sake,  with 
Anne  Hutchinson  and  John  Wheel- 
right5 — was  the  master-spirit  of  the  con- 
ference.6 The  Committee  of  Safety  had 
recommended  Bunker's  Hill,7  but  orders 
had  been  given  "to  march  to  Breed's 
Hill,  in  Charlestown,"8  and  Prescott 
was  too  good  a  soldier  to  disobey,  par- 
ticularly when  the  latter  position  was 
better  adapted  to  secure  the  object  of 
the  expedition,9  and  better  suited  the 
daring  spirits  of  his  companions.10 

The  lines  of  a  redoubt,  about  eight 
rods  square,11  were  accordingly  drawn 
by  the  engineers  on  Breed's  Hill,12  and 
a  little  after  twelve  o'clock  the  work 
was  commenced.13    More  accustomed  to 


'Frothingham,  p.  123.  — J  Ibid.  — s  Ibid.  ;  Irving,  i. 
p.  467  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  409.—  *  Frothingham,  p.  123  ; 
Irving,  i.  p.  467. — *  Winthrop's  Journal,  i.  p.  296  ;  Weld's 
Short  Story,  &c,  p.  31.—"  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  409. 

'  Minutes  of  Com.  of  Safety,  June  15. 

8  Prescott's  letter,  Document  IV.  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  409. 

9  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  409  ;  Irving,  i.  p.  467  ;  Lossing's 
Field  Book,  i.  p.  539.— 10  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  409  ;  Frothing- 
ham, p.  123. — "  Mass.  Com.  of  Safety,  Document  III.  ; 
Peter  Brown  to  his  mother,  June  25 ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p. 
409  ;  Frothingham,  p.  135. 

a  Prescott's  letter,  Document  IV. ;  Frothingham,  p.  124. 

"Letter  from  Is.  Lothrop,  June  22  ;   Com.  of  Safety's 

account,  Document  III.  ;  Capt.  Chester  to  Rev.  Jos.  Fish, 
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the  use  of  the  shovel  and  the  pickaxe 
than  to  that  of  the  musket  or  the  sa- 
bre, and  animated  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  engaged  in  a  righteous 
cause,  and  of  the  necessity  of  securing 
shelter  before  the  break  of  day,  "the 
patriotic  laborers"  silently,  but  faith- 
fully, prosecuted  the  work  which  they 
had  been  ordered  to  perform ;  *  and 
rapidly  and  surely  the  breastwork  "  as- 
sumed form,  and  height,  and  capacity 
for  defence."2 

The  close  proximity  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  consequent  danger  of  discovery, 
was  the  source  of  constant  anxiety  to 
Colonel  Prescott,  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  the  sentries  whom  he  had 
posted  on  the  shore  ;3  and  twice,  in 
company  with  Major  Brooks,  he  visited 
the  margin  of  the  river  to  make  per- 
sonal examinations  of  the  neighbor- 
hood,4 and  heard  the  drowsy  sentinels, 
like  the  false  prophets  of  old,  proclaim 
"All's  well."5  The  last  time  he  went 
down,  a  little  before  daylight,  he  or- 
dered the  sentries  to  join  the  main 
body  on  the  hill.6 

By  daybreak  the  work  on  the  re- 
doubt was  nearly  completed ; 7  and  soon 
afterwards   the   sentry  on  the  Lively, 


July  22,  1775  ;  Prescott's  letter,  Document  IV.  ;  Ban- 
croft, vii.  p.  409  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  39. 

1  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  409  ;  Gordon,  ii.  pp.  39,  40  ;  Irving, 
i.  p.  467 .— "  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  409  ;  Irving,  i.  p.  468. 

3  Irving,  i.  p.  467  ;  Frothingham,  p.  124, 125  ;  Bancroft, 
vii.  p.  409. — *  Irving,  i.  p.  467  ;  Frothingham,  p.  125  ; 
Bancroft,  vii.  p.  409. — 5  Ezekiel,  xiii,  verse  10  ;  Bancroft, 
vii.  p.  409  ;  Irving,  i.  p.  468.— "  Frothingham,  p.  125 ; 
Irving,  i.  p.  468. — T  Mass.  Cong,  to  Cont.  Cong.,  June  20, 
1775  ;  Letter  from  Boston,  June  25  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  126  ; 
Mass.  Com.  of  Safety,  Document  III.  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  410  ; 
Heath's  Memoirs,  p.  18. 


man-of-war,  discovered  it,1  and  called 
the  attention  of  the  officer  on  duty  to 
the  novel  work.  Without  waiting  for 
orders  from  the  admiral,2  the  captain  of 
the  Lively  immediately  put  a  spring  on 
her  cable,8  opened  a  fire  on  the  re- 
doubt,4 and  sent  a  boat  on  shore  with 
the  strange  intelligence.5  The  report 
of  the  guns,  "  breaking  the  calmness  of 
a  fine  summer  morning,"6  alarmed  both 
friend  and  foe  ; T  and,  in  the  town  es- 
pecially, it  was  not  long  before  every 
available  spot  was  occupied  by  citizens 
of  the  town,  by  the  king's  troops,  or  by 
tory  refugees  from  the  country,  all 
anxiously  gazing  with  wonder  and  sur- 
prise, and  with  pleasure  or  indignation, 
as  their  sentiments  might  dictate,  upon 
the  work  which  had  so  wonderfully 
arisen  from  the  earth,8  and  upon  •"  the 
rebels,"  who,  like  busy  bees,  were  still 
actively  engaged  in  strengthening  their 
position.9  Admiral  Graves  immediately 
ordered  the  Lively  to  suspend  her  fire,10 
and  the  colonists  on  the  hill  were  per- 
mitted to  go  on  with  their  work  with- 
out further  molestation  until  about  nine 
o'clock,11  when  the  fire  of  a  battery  of 


I  Letter  from  Wethersfield,  June  22  ;  Do.  from  Boston, 
June  24  ;  Do.  from  Boston,  June  25  ;  Irving,  i.  p.  468. 

a  Irving,  i.  p.  468  ;  Frothingham,  p.  125. — *  Ibid. 

4  Mass.  Cong,  to  Cont.  Cong.,  June  20,  1775  ;  Letter 
from  Boston,  June  25 ;  Gage's  Dispatch,  Document  I.  ; 
Gage  to  Lord  Dunmore,  June  26  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  126. 

6  Letter  from  British  officer,  June  18,  1775. 

6  Frothingham,  p.  125. — *  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  410 ;  Gor- 
don, ii.  p.  40  ;  Frothingham,  p.  125. 

6  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  410  ;  Irving,  i.  p.  469. 

9  Mass.  Com.  of  Safety,  Document  III.  ;  Bancroft,  vii. 
p.  410;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  40  ;  Irving,  ii.  p.  472. 

10  Letter  from  Boston,  June  25, 1775  ;  Peter  Brown's  let- 
ter to  his  mother,  June  25,  1775  ;  Frothingham,  p.  125. 

II  Letter  from  Boston,  June  24,  1775  ;  Do.,  June  25. 
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three  twenty-four  pounders  and  three 
howitzers1  was  opened  on  them  from 
the  works  on  Copp's  Hill,  at  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  town  ;2  and  the 
Glasgow,  man-of-war,  which  was  anchor- 
ed in  the  neighborhood,  also  opened  her 
fire  on  the  redoubt.3 

About  eleven  o'clock  the  colonists 
mostly  ceased  their  labor  on  the  works, 
piling  their  tools  in  the  rear,  and  pa- 
tiently awaited  the  arrival  of  refresh- 
ments and  reinforcements,  which  Gen- 
eral Ward  had  promised  to  send  to 
them.4  At  this  time  the  redoubt  had 
been  supplied  with  platforms  of  wood 
and  earth,  upon  which  the  troops  could 
stand  while  firing  upon  the  enemy.5  A 
breastwork  had  also  been  built,  extend- 
ing from  the  northeast  corner  of  the  re- 
doubt, in  a  northerly  direction,  about  a 
hundred  yards,  towards  a  swamp,  which 
laid  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,6  but  the  fire 
of  the  enemy  had  prevented  its  comple- 
tion ; T  and  a  sally-port,  which  had  been 
left  between  the  south  end  of  the  breast- 
work and  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
redoubt,  had  been  protected  by  a  blind.8 
This  breastwork  had  also  been  supplied 
with  a  platform  similar  to  that  construct- 
ed within  the  redoubt.9 

1  Letter  from  Boston,  June  25,  1775  ;  Gage's  Dispatch, 
Document  I.  ;  Gage  to  Dunmore,  June  26,  1775. 

5  Letter  from  Wethersfi'eld,  June  22  ;  Do.  from  Boston, 
June  25;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  410;  Bradford's  Mass.,  i.  p. 
384  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  40. — 3  Letter  from  Boston,  June  25, 
1775. — *  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  412  ;  Irving,  i.  p.  472  ;  Froth- 
ingham,  p.  129. — 6  Frothingham,  p.  125. 

6  Prescott's  letter,  Document  IV. ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  410; 
Frothingham's  "Who  commanded  on  B.  Hill."  It  did 
not  extend  all  the  distance  to  "the  slough,"  as  generally 
supposed,  but  only  towards  it. — *  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  410  ; 
Page's  Map  of  Bunker's  Hill,  1776. — 8  Frothingham,  p 
135.— 9  Ibid. 


The  men  were  suffering  from  fatigue, 
heat,  and  the  want  of  refreshments;1 
many  of  them  having  neglected  to  sup- 
ply themselves  the  preceding  evening,  in 
conformity  with  the  orders  which  had 
been  issued,2  and  none  had  yet  arrived 
from  the  camp  at  Cambridge.  The  ven- 
erable Gridley,  whose  advanced  years 
rendered  him  less  capable  of  enduring 
fatigue,  had  been  compelled  to  withdraw 
from  the  hill,3  although  he  returned 
again,  in  his  sulky,4  before  the  close 
of  the  day;5  and  Colonel  Bridge  and 
Lieutenant-colonel  Brickett,  being  in- 
disposed, could  render  but  little  ser- 
vice,6 and  the  most  of  the  men  under 
their  command  deserted  the  party;7 — 
leaving  Colonel  Prescott  in  the  redoubt, 
with  three  hundred  men  of  his  own 
regiment ; 8  and  Captain  Knowlton,  with 
the  two  hundred  Connecticut  troops, 
stationed  behind  a  fence,  to  protect  the 
position.9  But  all  this  produced  no 
dismay  or  hesitation  in  either  Prescott 
or  Knowlton,10 — kindred  spirits,  than 
whom  none  were  more  worthy  to  hold 
the  posts  of  honor  which  they  held  on 
Bunker's  Hill,  or  to  receive  the  un- 
bounded gratitude,  yet  unpaid,  of  their 
redeemed  country.  The  former,  to  in- 
spire confidence,  mounted  the  parapet, 

1  Bancroft,  vii.  pp.  411,  412  ;  Irving,  i.  p.  471  ;  Froth- 
ingham, p.  126. — 3  Frothingham,  p.  126. 

3  Prescott's  letter,  Document  IV. ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  410  ; 
Frothingham,  p.  184.— <  Frothingham,  p.  184.— 6  Ibid. 

6  Prescott's  letter,  Document  IV.  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  411. 

'  Peter  Brown  to  his  mother,  June  25,  1775 ;  Pres- 
cott's letter,  Document  IV. 

8  After  Brickett's  men  (Frye's  regiment)  and  Bridge's 
men  had  deserted,  those  of  Prescott,  Knowlton,  and 
Gridley  were  all  who  remained. 

•  Frothingham,  p.  136.— 10  Ibid.,  pp.  166,  189. 
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and  deliberately  passed  to  and  fro,  with 
one  of  his  captains,  to  examine  the 
works  and  give  directions  to  his  offi- 
cers,1 while  the  balls  from  the  enemy's 
artillery  whistled  around  him.2  He  had 
reluctantly  consented  to  dispatch  mes- 
sengers to  Cambridge  for  reinforce- 
ments and  provisions ; 3  but,  with  the 
exception  of  Reed's  and  Stark's  regi- 
ments, none  had  been  sent,4 — General 
Ward  feeling  anxious  to  avoid  the 
hazard  of  a  fight.5 

In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy  was  not 
wholly  inactive.  Taking  advantage  of 
a  flood-tide,  several  vessels  and  floating 
batteries  were  brought  up  and  moored 
where  their  fire  could  be  rendered 
most  effective ; 6  and,  at  half-past  eleven 
o'clock,  pursuant  to  orders,  the  ten  old- 
est companies  of  grenadiers  and  light-in- 
fantry, and  the  fifth  and  thirty-eighth 
regiments,  with  blankets,  ammunition, 
and  provisions  for  three  days,7  marched 
to  the  Long  Wharf;8  while  ten  compa- 
nies more  of  grenadiers  and  light-infant- 
ry, the  forty-third  and  fifty-second  regi- 

1  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  411  ;  Froth inghani,  p.  126  ;  Irving, 
i.  p.  469. 

a  It  is  said  that  while  Prescott  was  thus  engaged,  Gen. 
Gage,  in  company  with  his  officers  and  some  of  the  lead- 
ing civilians,  was  examining  the  works  on  the  hill  with 
a  spy-glass.  The  tall,  commanding  figure  of  Prescott 
arrested  his  attention,  and  Willard,  a  royalist,  who  was 
near  him.  recognized  the  form  of  his  brother-in-law,  and 
informed  the  general  who  it  was.  "Will  he  fight?" 
anxiously  inquired  Gage ;  and  when  Willard  replied, 
"He  will,  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood,"  the  General 
received  an  earnest  of  that  which,  before  the  setting  of 
the  sun,  was  confirmed  by  sad  reality. 

3  Frothingham,  pp.  127, 128, 166  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  411. 

4  Frothingham,  p.  128;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  411  ;  Irving, 
i.  p.  471. — 5  Frothingham,  p.  129  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  414. 

e  Frothingham,  p.  129.— 7  Stedman,  i.  p.  128.— e  Froth- 
ingham, p.  130  ;  Letter  from  Boston,  June  25,  1775. 


ments,  received  similar  orders  to  march 
to  the  North  Battery ; 1  and  the  forty- 
seventh  regiment,  the  first  battalion  of 
marines,  and  some  companies  of  light- 
infantry  and  grenadiers  were  ordered 
to  proceed  to  the  Battery,  after  the 
former  should  embark,  and  there  await 
orders.2  The  remainder  of  the  troops 
in  the  town  were  ordered  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  march  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning.3 

About  twelve  o'clock  the  ships  and 
batteries  commenced  to  fire,  more  fu- 
riously, if  possible,  than  ever.4  The 
Somerset,  two  floating  batteries,  and 
the  battery  on  Copp's  Hill,  poured  shot 
upon  the  works  on  the  hill ;  the  Falcon 
and  the  Lively  commanded  the  low 
grounds  in  front  of  the  works  and  the 
slope  of  the  hill ;  while  two  floating 
batteries,  the  Symmetry,  armed  trans- 
port, and  the  Glasgow,  man-of-war,  com- 
manded the  Neck.5  About  the  same 
time  the  troops  embarked  at  the  North 
Battery  and  the  Long  Wharf;  and 
when  a  blue  flag  was  raised  as  a  signal,6 
the  fleet  of  barges  slowly  moved  to- 
wards Charlestown,7  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major-general  Howe  and  Brig- 
adier-general Pigot,8  and  landed  on  the 


1  Frothingham,  p.  130  ;  Letter  from  Boston,  June  25, 
1775— 3  Frothingham,  p.  130.— s  Ibid. 

4  Mass.  Cong,  to  Cont.  Cong. ,  June  20  ;  Irving,  i.  p. 
473  ;  Frothingham,  p.  131. — 6  Letter  from  Boston,  June 
25,  1775  ;  Frothingham,  p.  131  ;  Lossing's  Field  Book, 
i.  p.  539.— 6  Frothingham,  p.  131.— 'Com.  of  Safety, 
Document  III.  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  413  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  41  ; 
Irving,  i.  p.  473  ;  Frothingham,  p.  131. 

8  Gen.  Burgoyne  to  Lord  Stanley,  Document  II.  ; 
Gage's  Dispatch,  Document  I.  ;  Gage  to  Dunmore,  June 
26 ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  126  ;  Heath,  p.  18. 
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east  side  of  the  peninsula,1  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Mystic  River,  with  the 
evident  intention  to  outflank  the  colo- 
nists and  make  them  prisoners.2 

Perceiving  the  object  of  General 
Howe,  Colonel  Prescott  proceeded  to 
arrange  his  men  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  best  counteract  the  movement.3 
Had  the  breastwork  been  completed  to 
the  low  ground  on  the  bank  of  the 
Mystic,  it  had  been  more  difficult  to 
outflank  him;4  but  the  unfinished  por- 
tion of  the  line  had  left  a  way  open  to 
the  rear,5  and  the  small  number  of  his 
troops,  reduced  by  desertion6  to  less 
than  six  hundred  men,7  seemed  to  ren- 
der a  successful  defence  hopeless.  But 
even  then  Prescott  did  not  despair. 

The  enemy  had  advanced  no  farther 
than  the  first  rising  ground,  when  he 
halted,  and  sent  back  for  reinforce- 
ments,8— the  troops  already  on  the 
ground  quietly  eating  their  dinner.9 
Taking  instant  advantage  of  this  delay, 
Colonel  Prescott  ordered  Gridley,  with 
his  artillery,  a  company  of  artillery 
which  had  been  sent  from  Cambridge, 


1  Mass.  Cong.  toCont.  Cong.,  June  20  ;  Prescott's  letter, 
Document  IV.  ;  Irving,  i.  p.  473  ;  Frothingham,  p.  131. 

2  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  413  ;  Irving,  i.  p.  476. 

3  Frothingham,  p.  134 ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  413. 

1  Page's  Map  of  the  Battle. — 6  Frothingham,  p.  135. 

6  Prescott's  letter,  Document  IV.  ;  Peter  Brown's  let- 
ter, June  25  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  418 ;  Heath's  Memoirs, 
p.  19  ;  Frothingham,  p.  147  ;  Chester's  letter  to  Kev. 
Jos.  Fish,  July  22,  1775. 

7  The  men  belonging  to  his  own  regiment,  Gridley's 
artillery,  and  Knowlton's  command. 

8  Letter  from  Boston,  June  23  ;  Gage's  Dispatch,  Doc- 
ument I.  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  126  ;  Mass.  Com.  of  Safety, 
Document  III.  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  41  ;  Irving,  i.  p.  ,473  ; 
Frothingham,  p.  132. — 9  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  420;  Irving,  i. 
p.  473  ;  Frothingham,  p.  132. 


and  Knowlton,  with  the  Connecticut 
troops,  "  to  go  and  oppose  them." x 
About  two  hundred  yards  in  the  rear 
of  the  unfinished  breastwork  —  in  a 
northeasterly  direction  from  it2 — stood 
a  line  of  posts  with  two  rails,  set  in  a 
low  stone  wall,  extending,  for  about 
three  hundred  yards,  from  the  Mystic 
towards  the  high  ground  in  the  centre 
of  the  peninsula.3  Immediately  in  the 
rear  of  the  wall  the  earth  had  been  cast 
up  to  it,  forming  a  slight  ditch  at  its 
base,  and  rendering  the  whole  "  some- 
thing of  a  breastwork"4  against  small- 
arms  ;  and  here  the  noble,  lion-hearted 
Knowlton  took  his  position,  posting 
Gridley's  artillery  on  his  left  flank,  on 
the  margin  of  the  river.5  He  speedily 
strengthened  his  position  by  removing 
a  rail-fence6  which  stood  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  placing  it  a  short  distance 
in  front  of  the  wall,7  filling  up  the  space 
between  the  two  with  the  hay  which 
lay  in  windrows  or  was  cocked  in  the 
neighboring  meadows.8 

The  delay  caused  by  General  Howe 

1  Prescott's  letter,  Document  IV.  ;  Capt.  Chester's  let- 
ter to  Kev.  Jos.  Fish,  July  22, 1775  ;  Peter  Brown's  letter, 
June  25  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  pp.  413,  414.  Mr.  Irving  says 
Putnam  ordered  Knowlton  to  this  position,  but  Putnam 
exercised  no  command  until  after  the  close  of  the  battle. 

2  Page's  Map  of  Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  1776  ;  Irving, 
i.  p.  474  ;  Frothingham,  p.  135. 

3  Capt.  Chester  to  Kev.  Jos.  Fish,  July  22, 1775  ;  Page's 
Map  of  Battle,  1776  ;  Frothingham,  p.  134. 

4  Chester  to  Fish,  July  22,  1775.  See  also  Bancroft,  vii. 
p.  414. — 6  Frothingham,  p.  134  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  414. 

6  Chester  to  Fish,  July  22  ;  Bradford's  Mass.,  i.  p.  384. 
Mr.  Bancroft  supposes  this  was  "  a  post  and  rail  fence ;" 
but  a  moment's  reflection  would  have  shown  that  posts 
could  not  have  been  "set"  without  time  and  tools,  which 
Knowlton  did  not  have. 

7  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  414 ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  43  ;  Frothing- 
ham, p.  134.— 8  Ibid. 
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sending  for  reinforcements,  also  enabled 
reinforcements  to  reach  the  hill  from 
the  camp  at  Cambridge.  The  landing 
of  General  Howe  was  speedily  known 
at  the  camp ; x  and  although  General 
Ward  still  supposed  it  was  a  feint,2  and 
refused  to  order  any  reinforcement,3 
the  bells  were  rung,  the  drums  beat  to 
arms,  and  officers  and  soldiers,  actuated 
by  the  same  spirit  which  led  them  to 
Boston  when  "the  news  from  Lexing- 
ton" was  heard,  hastened  off  towards 
the  scene  of  strife,  without  knowing,  or 
stopping  to  inquire,  if  it  was  agreeable 
to  the  General  or  to  the  Committee  of 
Safety.4 

Earliest  on  the  field — a  short  time 
only  before  the  enemy  attacked  the 
lines5 — was  a  party  of  New  Hampshire 
men,  from  Stark's  and  Reed's  regiments, 
led  on  by  Colonel  John  Stark,  a  vet- 
eran of  the  French  War.6  Casting  his 
experienced  eye  along  the  Mystic  River 
(where  the  artillery  had  been  ordered 
to  take  a  position,  but  had  not  done 
so),7  he  saw  at  once  the  weakness  of 
that  important  point ;  and  hastening  to 
complete  a  temporary  shelter  to  protect 
them,  he  posted  at  that  spot  a  triple 
line  of  his  men,8  and  awaited  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy.     General  Putnam 

1  Letter  from  Wethersfield,  June  22  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  pp. 
414,  415  ;  Frothingham,  p.  132. 

*  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  416. 

3  Ibid.  ;  Irving,  i.  p.  471. — 4  Bancroft,  vii.  pp.  416,  417. 

6  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  418 ;  Irving,  i.  p.  474  ;  Frothing- 
ham, p.  134. — e  Peter  Brown  (letter,  June  25)  says  they 
numbered  five  hundred  men.  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  418; 
Irving,  i.  p.  474  ;  Frothingham,  p.  134 ;  Col.  Stark  to 
N.  H.  Cong.,  June  19. — '  Prescott's  letter,  Document  IV.  ; 
Peter  Brown's  letter,  June  25  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  418. 

8  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  419. 
Vol.  I.— 8 


also,1  and  the  veteran  Pomeroy,2  and 
the  youthful  but  noble  Warren,8  each 
serving  as  volunteers,4  assuming  no  com- 
mand,5 were  on  the  field, — Pomeroy  at 
the  fence,6  Warren  at  the  redoubt,7  and 
Putnam  wherever  he  supposed  he  could 
render  any  service.8  No  others  reached 
the  field  before  the  attack  was  com- 
menced,9 and  not  over  a  hundred  and 
fifty,  of  different  regiments,  and  under 
various  officers,  before  the  retreat;10  al- 
though many  more  reached  the  Neck,  but 
hesitated  to  venture  over  it,  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy's  fire ; n  or  still  later,  reached 
the  neighborhood  only  in  season  to  wit- 
ness the  retreat  of  their  gallant  country- 
men from  the  field  of  glory.12  There  is 
reason,  therefore,  to  believe  that  the 
statements  of  those  who  participated  in 
the  action  were  correct,13  when  they  as- 
serted that  the  whole  number  of  those 
engaged,  on  the  part  of  the  colonists, 
including  all  such  as  reached  the  ground 
in  time  to  participate,  to  any  extent,  in 
the  affair,  did  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred. 
At  length  the  reinforcements  which 
General  Howe  had  ordered  reached  the 


1  Gordon,  ii.  p.  43  ;  Frothingham,  pp.  133,  134. 

2  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  417  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  43  ;  Frothing- 
ham, p.  133. — s  Gordon,  ii.  p.  43  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  417  ; 
Irving,  i.  p.  475. — 4  Frothingham.  pp.  133-136  ;  Ban- 
croft, vii.  pp.  417-420.— 5  Bancroft,  vii.  pp.  417-420 ; 
Heath,  p.  20.— 6  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  417  ;  Frothingham,  p. 
136.— 7  Heath's  Mem.,  p.  20;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  418; 
Irving,  i.  p.  475  ;  Frothingham,  p.  136. 

8  Frothingham,  p.  136 ;  Irving,  i.  pp.  474,  477,  483. 

9  Prescott's  letter,  Document  IV.  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  419. 

10  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  419. — "  Letter  from  Camp,  June  27, 
1775 ;  Mass.  Com.  of  Safety,  Document  IU.  ;  Capt. 
Chester  to  Rev.  Jos.  Fish,  July  22, 1775  ;  Peter  Brown  to 
his  mother,  June  25  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  46  ;  Marshall,  ii.  p. 
293.—"  Frothingham,  p.  176.— '3  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  421 ; 
Gordon,  ii.  p.  46  ;  Marshall's  Washington,  ii.  p.  294. 
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hill,1  consisting  of  several  companies  of 
light-infantry  and  grenadiers,  the  forty- 
seventh  regiment,  and  the  first  battalion 
of  marines,  under  Major  Pitcairn,  the 
hero  of  Lexington,2 — the  whole  making 
his  force  "  near  upon  three  thousand 
men. 

Immediately  afterwards,  and  before 
he  advanced  towards  the  lines,4  General 
Howe  sent  orders  to  Clinton  and  Bur- 
goyne,  who  stood  on  Copp's  Hill  bat- 
tery and  witnessed  the  battle,5  to  set 
the  town  of  Charlestown  on  fire,6  under 
the  pretence  that  his  flanking  parties 
had  been  fired  upon  from  the  houses,7 
the  truth  of  which  has  been  express- 
ly denied.8  The  order  was  promptly 
obeyed;9  a  quantity  of  shells  thrown 
from  Copp's  Hill,10  and  a  party  of  men 
sent  from  the  Somerset,11  effectually  de- 
stroying this  fine   town,12  and  leaving 

I  Frothingham,  p.  137. — 2  Letter  from  Boston,  June  25, 
1775;  Frothingham,  p.  137. — 3  Frothingham,  p.  137; 
Gordon,  ii.  p.  41  ;  Marshall,  ii.  p.  293;  Ramsay,  i.  pp. 
202,  203.— 4  Letter  from  Boston,  June  25,  1775. 

6  Burgoyne  to  Lord  Stanley,  Document  II.  ;  Bancroft, 
vii.  422. — 6  Burgoyne  to  Stanley,  Document  II. 

T  Ibid.  ;  Gage  to  Dunmore,  June  26,  1775  ;  Stedman,  i. 
p.  126  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  422. 

8  Gordon,  ii.  p.  41.  The  Mass.  Com.  of  Safety  (Docu- 
ment III.)  state  that  "one  or  two  regiments  of  provin- 
cials had  been  posted  there,"  but  they  evidently  refer  to 
the  guard  which  "  were  already  removed." 

9  Burgoyne  to  Stanley,  Document  II.  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p. 
422.— 10  Mass.  Cong,  to  Cont.  Cong.,  June  20;  Letter 
from  Boston,  June  25  ;  Burgoyne  to  Stanley,  Document 

II.  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  422  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  42. 

II  Bancroft,  vii.  422  ;  Frothingham,  p.  143. 

"  Letter  from  Boston,  June  24  ;  Do.  from  Is.  Lothrop, 
June  22  ;  Mass.  Cong,  to  Albany  Com.,  June  28,  1775  ; 
Stedman,  i.  p.  126  ;    Mass.  Com.  of  Safety,  Document 

III.  ;  Prescott's  letter,  Document  IV.  ;  Bancroft,  vii. 
422  ;  Frothingham,  pp.  143,  144.  Dr.  Bartlett  (Sketch  of 
Charlestown)  says  :  "  This  fire  destroyed  a  meeting-house, 
court-house,  prison,  county-house,  two  school-houses,  and 
a  work-house,  with  upwards  of  380  dwellings  and  other 


nothing  standing  therein  except  the 
chimneys. 

About  half-past  two,1  General  Howe, 
being  now  ready  to  advance  against  the 
lines,  addressed  his  troops,  appealing  to 
their  national  pride  and  to  their  sense 
of  the  danger  of  their  position  in  case  of 
defeat.2  "  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  am 
very  happy  in  having  the  honor  of 
commanding  so  fine  a  body  of  men :  I 
do  not  in  the  least  doubt  but  that  you 
will  behave  like  Englishmen,  and  as  be- 
cometh  good  soldiers.  If  the  enemy 
will  not  come  from  their  intrenchments, 
we  must  drive  them  out,  at  all  events, 
otherwise  the  town  of  Boston  will  be 
set  on  fire  by  them.  I  shall  not  desire 
one  of  you  to  go  a  step  farther  than 
where  I  go  myself  at  your  head.  Re- 
member, gentlemen,  that  we  have  no 
recourse  to  any  resources,  if  we  lose 
Boston,  but  to  go  on  board  our  ships, 
which  will  be  very  disagreeable  to  us 
all." 

The  enemy  then  advanced  in  two 
divisions,3  under  a  tremendous  cannon- 
ade from  the  ships,  the  batteries,  and 
the  field-pieces  ;4 — the  right  division,  un- 
der General  Howe,  advancing  against 
the  rail-fence;5  the  left,  under  General 
Pigot,  advancing  against  the  breast- 
work and  redoubt.6 

As  soon  as  Colonel  Prescott  saw 
the  enemy  was  in  motion,  he  ordered 

buildings,  valued,  under  oath,  at  $523,000,  and  2000  per- 
sons were  reduced  from  affluence  and  mediocrity  to  pov- 
erty and  exile." 

1  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  422.— 3  Frothingham,  p.  137. 

3  Stedman,  i.  p.  126  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  422  ;  Frothingham, 
p.  138.—*  Stedman,  i.  p.  126 ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  422 ; 
Irving,  i.  p.  476.— 6  Ibid.—6  Ibid. 
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Lieutenant-colonel  Robinson  and  Major 
Woods,  both  of  his  own  regiment,  with 
separate  detachments,  to  flank  the  ene- 
my,1 a  duty  which  they  discharged  to 
his  entire  satisfaction.2  At  the  same 
time  he  went  through  the  lines,  encour- 
aging his  men,  and  instructing  them  in 
the  line  of  their  duty.3  "  The  red-coats 
will  never  reach  the  redoubt,"  said  he,4 
"  if  you  will  but  withhold  your  fire  till 
I  give  the  order,  and  be  careful  not  to 
shoot  over  their  heads." 

At  this  moment  the  scene  was  terri- 
bly grand.  In  front,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  king's  troops,  advancing  slowly  up 
the  hill,5  with  all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance which,  especially  at  that  time, 
characterized  the  European  armies,  pre- 
sented a  magnificent  spectacle ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  noble  town  of  five 
hundred  buildings  bursting  into  a  blaze,6 
proclaimed,  in  language  which  could  not 
be  misunderstood,  the  presence  of  van- 
dals acting  under  the  authority  of  a 
gracious  sovereign.  Beyond  these,  in 
the  stream,  lay  the  vessels  of  war  and 
floating  batteries,7  belching  forth  vol- 
umes of  fire  and  smoke,  and  appearing 
to  compete,  each  with  the  others,  in  the 
work  of  death  and  destruction ;  while 
farther  still  in  the  rear  rose  the  towers, 
and  steeples,  and  masts  of  the  shipping 
at  the  wharves  of  the  town  of  Boston, — 
all  of  which,  with  the  heights  and  tree- 
tops  in  the  surrounding  country,  were 


1  Prescott's  letter.  Document  TV  ;  Frothingham,  p.  138. 

2  Ibid.  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  423.— 8  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  423. 

*  Ibid.  ;  Frothingham,  p.  140. — 6  Burgoyne  to  Stanley, 
Document  II. — 6  Ibid.  ;  Gordon,  ii  p.  43  — *  Burgoyne  to 
Stanley,  Document  II.  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  422. 


crowded  with  anxious  spectators,1  wit- 
nesses of  the  deed  which  was  to  con- 
firm the  assumptions  of  a  despot,  or  es- 
tablish, for  all  time  to  come,  the  great 
fundamental  truths  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious freedom.  On  the  hill-top,  behind 
the  temporary  "screen"  which  they  had 
thrown  up,  undismayed  by  the  novel 
but  terrible  scene  which  was  spread 
before  their  inexperienced  eyes,  stood 
one  hundred  and  fifty2  of  the  yeomanry 
of  Massachusetts,  each  suffering;  from 
fatigue,  and  hunger,  and  thirst;3  and 
all  sadly  deficient  of  the  ammunition 
which  was  necessary  to  supply  their 
trusty  firelocks.  At  their  head,  it  is 
true,  were  the  cautious,  experienced 
Prescott,  and  the  zealous,  true-hearted 
Warren,  in  both  of  whom  the  gallant 
band  reposed  the  utmost  confidence ; 
yet  the  hundred  and  fifty  were  but 
novices  in  war,  who  had  come  forth  to 
defend  an  abstract  right  rather  than  to 
contend  for  a  questionable  privilege. 
On  their  left,  but  farther  in  the  rear, 
behind  a  screen,  still  more  temporary 
than  Prescott's,  stood  Knowlton  and 
his  two  hundred  companions,  and  Stark 
and  Reed,  with  their  five  hundred  men, 
who  had  come  from  distant  States  to 


1  Burgoyne  to  Stanley,  Document  II.  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p. 
423  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  43  ;  Irving,  i.  pp.  478,  479  ;  Mar- 
shall's Washington,  ii.  p.  292. — s  Prescott's  letter,  Docu- 
ment IV.  Gen.  Putnam  having  insisted  upon  the  re- 
moval of  the  intrenching  tools  from  the  lines  on  Breed's 
Hill,  where  they  had  been  used,  to  the  rear  of  Bunker's 
Hill,  a  large  party  had  left  Col.  Prescott's  command,  with 
Gen.  Putnam,  to  take  them,  and,  as  the  colonel  supposed 
would  be  the  case,  they  never  relumed  to  their  post,  preferring 
to  remain,  with  Gen.  Putnam,  on  the  rear  of  Bunker's  Hill, 
out  of  the  range  of  the  shot  fired  by  both  parties. 

s  Irving,  i.  p.  471  ;  Frothingham,  p.  133. 
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sustain  their  brethren  at  Boston,  and 
now  calmly  awaited  the  moment  when 
they  could  seal  the  bond  of  union  with 
their  blood.  There,  too,  with  firelock 
in  hand,  stood  the  veteran  Pomeroy,1 
whose  seventy  summers  would  have 
furnished  a  reason  for  repose,  had  a 
subject  less  important  than  this  occu- 
pied the  care  and  the  attention  of  his 
country. 

"With  steady  steps,  and  slow,"2  the 
king's  troops  advanced  to  the  attack, 
occasionally  halting  to  allow  the  artil- 
lery to  clear  the  way,3  and  discharging 
their  muskets,  without  judgment  and 
without  effect,  on  the  works  above.4 

Encumbered  with  their  heavy  knap- 
sacks, weighing  upwards  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pounds,5  with  the  grass 
reaching  to  their  knees,6  and  frequently 
interrupted  by  the  fences  and  walls 
which  intersected  the  slope,7  the  men 
advanced  with  difficulty. 

In  the  redoubt,  and  the  adjacent 
breastwork,  all  remained  silent  until 
the  enemy  had  advanced  within  eight 
rods,8  when  Colonel  Prescott  gave  the 
order  to  "  Fire,"  and,  at  once,  every  gun 
was  discharged.9     Accustomed  to   the 

1  Frothingham,  p.  136. — 2  Mass.  Com.  of  Safety,  Docu- 
ment III.  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  423  ;  Heath's  Mem.,  p.  19  ; 
Gordon,  ii.  pp.  41,  43  ;  Frothingham,  p.  140. — 3  Gordon, 
ii.  p.  41  ;  Marshall,  ii.  p.  291  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  423. 

*  Bradford,  i.  p.  385;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  423;  Frothing- 
ham, p.  140.— 6  Stedman,  i.  p.  128  ;  Frothingham,  p.  140. 

6  Ibid.  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  423. — '  Gage  to  Dunmore, 
June  26, 1775  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  128  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  423  ; 
Frothingham,  p.  140. — 8  Col.  Prescott,  cited  by  Mr.  Ban- 
croft (vii.  p.  424).  The  Mass.  Com.  of  Safety  (Document 
III.)  say  "ten  or  twelve  rods,"  but  I  consider  Prescott 
better  authority. — "  Stedman,  i.  pp.  125,  126  ;  Gordon, 
ii.  p.  43  ;  Irving,  i.  p.  476  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  424  ;  Froth- 
ingham, p.  141. 


use  of  their  pieces  in  the  woods  which 
surrounded  the  dwellings  of  most  of 
them,  and  to  cripple,  if  not  to  kill,  the 
objects  of  their  aim,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  effect  of  the  colonists'  fire  was 
severe  and  unexpected  to  their  enemy. 
It  is  said  that  nearly  the  entire  front 
rank  fell,  and  that  the  rest  were 
brought  to  a  stand.1  Hastening  to  re- 
load under  the  shelter  of  the  parapet, 
and  exposing  themselves  only  while 
they  stood  upon  the  platform  to  take 
aim,2  the  colonists  continued  to  pour  an 
irregular,  but  constant  and  deadly,  fire 
upon  the  enemy  for  several  minutes,3 
until,  overcome  with  dismay,  they  re- 
treated, in  disordered  masses,  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill,4  and  some  even  entered 
the  boats.5 

Nor  was  the  column  under  Howe 
more  successful  in  its  attack  on  Knowl- 
ton,  Stark,  and  Reed,  at  the  fence  on 
the  bank  of  the  Mystic.  Having  less 
elevation  to  ascend  than  their  fellows, 
they  moved  forward  over  the  marsh 
with  great  gallantry,6  although  their 
field-pieces,  in  consequence  of  the  soft- 
ness of  the  ground,  had  to  be  left 
behind.7  When  they  had  approached 
within  eighty  or  a  hundred  yards  of 


1  Mass.  Com.  of  Safety,  Document  III.  ;  Bancroft,  vii. 
p.  424  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  43  ;  Frothingham,  p.  141. 

3  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  424  ;  Frothingham,  p.  141. 

3  Stedman,  i.  p.  127  ;  Mass.  Com.  of  Safety,  Document 
III. ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  424 ;  Gordon,  ii.  pp.  43,  44  ;  Froth- 
ingham, p.  141. — 4  Stedman,  i.  p.  127  ;  Mass.  Com.  of 
Safety,  Document  III.  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  424  ;  Bradford, 
i.  p.  385  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.- 44. 

6  Mass.  Com.  of  Safety,  Document  III. ;  Gordon,  ii.  p. 
44 ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  424. — 6  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  424. 

'  Frothingham,  p.  139  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  424 ;  Irving, 
i.  p.  476. 
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the  fence,1  they  deployed  into  line2 
with  all  the  regularity  and  elegance  of 
troops  on  the  parade-ground,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack.  Here,  too,  the 
colonists  reserved  their  fire  until  the 
enemy  had  approached  within  a  few 
yards;3  and  here,  as  on  the  hill,  unable 
to  withstand  a  spirit  which  they  could 
not  comprehend,  and  a  fire  whose  dead- 
ly character  had  swept  whole  ranks  be- 
fore it,4  the  king's  troops  recoiled,  and 
sought  safety  in  an  inglorious  retreat,5 
amid  the  joyful  exultations  of  the  wea- 
ried colonists.6 

After  an  interval  of  about  fifteen 
minutes,  the  enemy  again  advanced  in 
the  same  order  as  before.7 

The  column  under  Pigot  approached 
the  redoubt  and  breastwork  on  the 
hill  with  evident  reluctance,8  firing,  as 
before,  as  soon  as  they  approached 
within  musket-shot.9  This  time,  desir- 
ing to  make  every  grain  of  his  powder 
do  the  full  amount  of  execution,  Colonel 
Prescott  ordered  his  men  to  withhold 
their  fire  until  the  enemy  had  come 
within  thirty  yards,10  when  the  order 
was  given,  and  the  effect  was,  if  possi- 

1  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  424. — '  Ibid.  ;  Frothingham,  p.  141. 

3  Gordon,  ii.  pp.  44,  45  ;  Frothingham,  pp.  141,  142 ; 
Bancroft,  vii.  p.  424. 

4  Capt.  Chester  to  Rev.  Jos.  Fish,  July  22, 1775 ;  S.  Gray 
to  Mr.  Dyer,  July  12,  1775  ;  Gordon,  ii.  pp.  43,  44  ; 
Frothingham,  p.  142. 

6  Stedman,  i.  p.  127  ;  Mass.  Com.  of  Safety,  Document 
III  ;  Capt.  Chester  to  Rev.  Jos.  Fish,  July  22,  1775 ; 
Bancroft,  vii.  p.  424 ;  Bradford,  i.  p.  385 ;  Gordon,  ii.  p. 
44. — 6  Frothingham,  p.  142  ;  Irving,  i.  p.  477. 

'  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  425  ;  Frothingham,  p.  143. 

8  Mass.  Com.  of  Safety,  Document  III. ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  44. 

9  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  425 ;  Frothingham,  p.  143. 

10  Mass.  Com.  of  Safety,  Document  III.  ;  Prescott's  let- 
ter, Document  IV.  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  44. 


ble,  more  fatal  than  ever.1  With  great 
spirit,  however,  the  enemy  pressed  for- 
ward;2 but,  "from  the  whole  American 
line  there  was  a  continuous  stream  of 
fire,"3  and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  the  king's  officers,  who  were  seen 
using  unusual  means  to  urge  on  their 
men,4  they  could  not  reach  the  re- 
doubt ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  they  gave 
way  in  greater  confusion  than  ever.5 
•  A  similar  fate  awaited  General 
Howe's  second  attack  on  the  fence  near 
the  river.6  He  reached  it,  but  could 
not  penetrate  it.  "  Indeed,"  wrote  a 
survivor,7  "  how  could  we  penetrate  it  ? 
Most  of  our  grenadiers  and  light-infant- 
ry, the  moment  of  presenting  them- 
selves, lost  three-fourths,  and  many, 
nine  tenths  of  their  men.  Some  had 
only  eight  or  nine  men  in  a  company 
left,  some  only  three,  four,  or  five." 
Howe  was  left  nearly  alone,  so  gener- 
ally had  the  officers  fallen  around  him.8 
This  second  retreat  afforded  the  col- 
onists an  opportunity  to  consult ; 9  and 
among  those  in  the  redoubt  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  ammunition  was  al- 
most   exhausted.10     The   supply  which 

1  Gordon,  ii.  p.  44  ;  Frothingham,  p.  145. 

2  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  425 ;  Frothingham,  p.  145. 

3  Prescott,  cited  by  Bancroft ;  Frothingham,  p.  145. 

4  Mass.  Com.  of  Safety,  Document  III.  ;  Bancroft,  vii. 
p.  425  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  44.— 6  Mass.  Com.  of  Safety,  Doc- 
ument III.  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  425  ;  Frothingham,  pp.  145, 
146  ;  Irving,  i.  p.  478. — 6  Mass.  Com.  of  Safety,  Document 
III.  ;  Capt.  Chester  to  Eev.  Jos.  Fish,  July  22,  1775  ; 
Gordon,  ii.  p.  45  ;  Frothingham,  p.  145. 

'  Cited  by  Bancroft  (vii.  pp.  425,  426).  See  also,  in 
almost  the  same  words,  Gordon,  ii.  p.  48. 

8  Stedman,  i.  p.  127  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  426 ;  Frothing- 
ham, p.  145. — 9  Frothingham,  p.  146. 

10  Mass.  Com.  of  Safety,  Document  III.  ;  Prescott's 
letter,  Document  IV.  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  426. 
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had  been  sent  for  had  not  arrived,  and 
recourse  was  had  to  a  few  artillery  car- 
tridges, which  remained,  to  supply  the 
demand.1 

After  a  brief  period  of  time,  occupied 
in  consultation  with  his  officers,  General 
Howe  made  preparations  for  a  renewal 
of  the  contest,2  although  some  of  his 
officers  remonstrated  against  it,  declar- 
ing it  to  have  been  "  downright  butch- 
ery" to  attempt  to  carry  the  lines.8 
His  plan  of  operations,  however,  was 
somewhat  changed  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case.4  His  cannon  were 
brought  to  bear  so  as  to  rake  the  inside 
of  the  breastwork,5  and  all  those  who 
had  occupied  that  portion  of  the 
works,  during  the  previous  attacks, 
were  obliged  to  find  shelter  within  the 
redoubt,6  and  leave  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  lines  without  pro- 
tection. He  next  ordered  the  troops 
to  remove  their  knapsacks  and  fix  their 
bayonets;7  and, while  the  light-infantry 
and  part  of  the  grenadiers  were  dis- 
patched against  the  rail-fence,8  the  rest 
of  the  troops  were  concentrated  on  the 
redoubt.9  At  this  moment,  General 
Howe  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival, 
on  the  ground,  of  General  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,10  the  next  in  command,  who 
witnessed  the  trouble  from  Copp's  Hill, 

1  Froth ingham,  pp.  147,  148  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  427. 

2  Mass.  Com.  of  Safety,  Document  III.  ;  Irving,  i.  p.  478. 

3  Frothingham,  p.  148.—  *  Irving,  i.  p.  479  ;  Frothing- 
ham,  p.  148. — 6  Mass.  Com.  of  Safety,  Document  III.  ; 
Bancroft,  vii.  p.  429  ;  Frothingham,  p.  148. 

6  Mass.  Com.  of  Safety,  Document  III.  ;  Irving,  i.  p. 
479  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  429.—'  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  428 ; 
Frothingham,  p.  148.- — 6  Frothingham,  p.  149  ;  Bancroft, 
vii.  p.  428. — 9  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  428. — 10  Burgoyne  to  Stan- 
ley, Document  II.  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  127. 


and  pushed  off  in  a  boat  to  render  such 
aid  as  was  in  his  power.1  Throwing 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  marines  and 
the  forty-seventh  regiment,2  who  had 
hesitated  to  move  from  the  beach,8  he 
led  them  up  the  southern  slope  of  the 
hill;4  while  the  fifth,  thirty-eighth,  and 
forty-third  regiments  advanced  from 
the  east;  and  the  grenadiers  and  the 
fifty-second  regiment  forced  the  now 
deserted  breastwork,  and  attacked  the 
redoubt  from  the  rear.5 

Within  the  redoubt  the  same  cool, 
deliberate  spirit  prevailed,  although 
none  had  over  three  or  four  rounds  of 
ammunition  left,  and  the  greater  part 
had  not  so  many.6  Colonel  Prescott 
directed  his  men  to  reserve  their  fire 
until  the  enemy  was  within  twenty 
yards,7  when  they  poured  upon  them  a 
well-directed  volley;8  but  the  enemy, 
without  returning  it,  pressed  forward 
to  the  attack.9  Prescott  immediately 
ordered  those  who  had  bayonets  to 
form  in  front,  within  the  redoubt,  to 
oppose  those  who  attempted  to  enter 
it;  while  those  who  had  none  were 
formed  in  the  rear,  with  orders  to  fire 
on  such  as  might  show  themselves  on 
the  parapet.10 

Clinton,  at  the  head  of  the  troops 
who  had  ascended  the  southern  slope 
of  the  hill,  first  reached  the  redoubt;11 


1  Burgoyne  to  Stanley,  Document  II.  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p. 
428. — 2  Burgoyne  to  Stanley,  Document  II. — 3  Ibid. 

4  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  428.— 6  Ibid. ,  p.  429.— 6  Chester  to  Rev. 
Jos.  Fish,  July  22, 1775 ;  Frothingham,  pp.  147-149 ;  Ban- 
croft, vii.  p.  429. — '  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  429  ;  Frothingham, 
p.  149. — 8  Frothingham,  p.  149. — 9  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  429  ; 
Frothingham,  p.  149.— 10  Frothingham,  p.  150;  Irving,  i. 
p.  480.—"  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  429. 
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and  many  of  his  party  were  shot  while 
attempting  to  scale  the  parapet;1  and 
Major  Pitcairn,  of  the  marines,  —  he 
who  figured  so  conspicuously  at  Lex- 
ington,— fell  mortally  wounded  as  he 
was  entering  the  redoubt.2  But  the 
ammunition  had  been  expended ; 3  and 
a  volley  of  stones,  thrown  with  desper- 
ate energy,  while  it  revealed  the  weak- 
ness of  the  colonists,  filled  the  enemy 
with  hope.4  The  works  were  speedily 
scaled  on  every  side,5  and  the  contest 
was  carried  on  hand  to  hand.6  With  a 
determination  worthy  of  their  cause, 
the  colonists  confronted  their  enemies 
with  the  butt-end  of  their  firelocks,7 
dealing  blows  in  every  direction,  and 
continuing  the  contest  with  the  gun- 
barrels  after  the  stocks  had  been 
broken.8 

Such  a  contest,  however,  could  not 
be  long  continued,  and  when  the  re- 
doubt had  become  half-filled  with  the 
enemy,9  about  four  o'clock,10  Colonel 
Prescott  gave  orders  to  retreat.11  The 
smoke  of  the  battle,  and  the  dust  aris- 
ing from  the  dry,  loose  dirt,  were  so 
dense  as  to  conceal,  in  some  measure, 
the  withdrawal  of  the  colonists.12     Col- 


>  Frothingham,  p.  150  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  429. 
s  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  429. — 3  Mass.  Com.  of  Safety,  Docu- 
ment III.  ;  Frothingham,  p.  150. 

4  Frothingham,  p.  150  ;  Irving,  i.  p.  480. 

6  Mass.  Com.  of  Safety,  Document  m.  ;  Prescott' s  let- 
ter, Document  IV. — "  Frothingham,  p.  150  ;  Bancroft, 
vii.  p.  429 ;  Irving,  i.  p.  480. 

7  Mass.  Com.  of  Safety,  Document  III.  ;  Marshall,  ii.  p. 
293  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  429  ;  Irving,  i.  p.  480. 

8  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  429  ;  Frothingham,  p.  174. 

'  Mass.  Com.  of  Safety,  Document  III.  ;  Marshall,  ii.  p. 
293— I0  Bancroft,  vii  p.  429.—"  Frothingham,  p.  150. 
a  Ibid.  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  430. 


onel  Prescott  was  among  the  last  to 
withdraw  from  the  redoubt;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  enemy  attacked  him, 
he  so  skillfully  parried  the  passes  that 
he  escaped  without  injury,  although  his 
banyan  and  waistcoat  were  pierced  by 
bayonets  in  several  places.1  It  has  been 
said  by  an  eye-witness,  that  when  the 
Colonel  withdrew,  "  he  did  not  run,  but 
stepped  along  with  his  sword  up  ;"2  and 
his  companions,  as  they  found  opportu- 
nity, made  their  way  through  the  ranks 
of  their  enemies,  who  were  too  much 
exhausted  to  offer  any  serious  opposi- 
tion to  the  movement ; 3  while  a  charac- 
teristic blunder,  on  the  part  of  a  quarter- 
master in  Boston,  who  supplied  twelve- 
pound  shot  for  six-pound  guns,4  saved 
the  fugitives  from  the  effects  of  a  can- 
nonade  while  they  were  retiring  from 
their  intrenchments.5 

In  the  mean  time,  the  party  behind 
the  fence  had  been  strengthened  by  the 
arrival  of  men  under  Captains  Chester, 
Coit,  Harris,  and  others,6  to  the  number 
of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty;7  and 
when  the  light-infantry  approached 
them  the  third  time,  they  were  easily 
checked,8  and  the  retreat  of  Colonel 
Prescott  and  his  men  satisfactorily  se- 
cured.9    When  it  was   perceived   that 


1  Frothingham,  p.  150 ;  Bancroft,  i.  p.  429. 

s  Frothingham,  p.  150. — 3  Stedman,  i.  p.  127 ;  Bancroft, 
vii.  p.  430  ;  Frothingham,  p.  151. — *  Stedman,  i.  p.  129  ; 
Gordon,  ii.  p.  41  ;  Bancroft,  vii.  430. — 6  Frothingham,  p. 
153. — s  Letter  from  Wethersfield,  June  22,  1775  ;  Capt. 
Chester  to  Rev.  Jos.  Fish,  July  22,  1775  ;  Samuel  Gray  to 
Mr.  Dyer,  July  12  ;  Frothingham,  p.  151. 

1  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  419. — 8  Frothingham,  p.  151. 

9  Mass.  Com.  of  Safety,  Document  III.  ;  Frothingham, 
p.  151,  152 ;  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  430 ;  Irving,  i.  p.  481. 
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Prescott  was  safe,1  Knowlton  and  Stark 
led  their  men  from  the  field  with  great 
coolness  and  in  good  order,2  taking  with 
them  one  of  the  field-pieces  belonging 
to  the  party.3  The  aged  Pomeroy,  dis- 
daining to  show  his  back  to  the  foe, 
walked  backwards  from  the  field,  and 
brandished  his  musket,  in  defiance  to 
the  enemy,  nntil  it  was  struck  and 
marked  by  a  ball.4 

Passing  over  the  brow  of  Bunker's 
Hill,5  the  fugitives  were  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  shipping  and  batteries,6  and 
here,  and  on  Charlestown  Neck,  more 
than  on  any  part  of  the  field,  their  loss 
was  very  heavy.7  The  great  body,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  reaching  the  camp, 
or,  taking  positions  on  Winter  and  Pros- 
pect Hills,8  lay  on  their  arms  until 
morning ;  °  while  the  King's  troops, 
equally  fearful  of  an  attack,  threw  up, 
during  the  night,  a  line  of  breastworks 
on  the  northern  side  of  Bunker's  Hill, 
and  anxiously  awaited  the  return  of 
daylight.10 

The  loss  of  the  enemy,  by  his  own 
account,11  was  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  killed  and  eight  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-eight wounded ;  of  whom  thirteen  of 


I  Gordon,  ii.  p.  45  ;  Frothingham,  p.  152. 

5  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  430  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  45  ;  Frothing- 
ham, p.  152. — 3  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  430  ;  Frothingham,  p.  186. 

4  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  430  ;  Frothingham,  p.  152  ;  Irving, 
i.  p.  481. — 6  Frothingham,  p.  152  ;  Irving,  i.  p.  481. 

6  Stedman,  i.  p.  127  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  46  ;  Marshall,  ii. 
p.  293.— '  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  430  ;  Heath's  Mem.,  p.  19  ; 
Gordon,  ii.  p.  46  ;  Frothingham,  p.  152. 

8  Letter  from  Wethersfield,  June  22  ;  Gen.  Greene  to 
Jacob  Greene,  June  28,  1775  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  47. 

9  Bancroft,  vii.  p.  431 ;  Frothingham,  p.  153. 

10  Gordon,  ii.  p.  47  ;  Frothingham,  p.  153. 

II  Gage's  Dispatch,  Document  I.  ;   Stedman,  i.  p.  127. 


the  killed  and  seventy  of  the  wounded 
were  commissioned  officers.  Truly  was 
it  said,  in  view  of  this  loss,  "By  this 
rule  the  Americans  will  put  the  whole 
army  into  the  grave  or  hospitals  in 
three  or  four  nights'  work,  and  an  hour's 
fire  in  each  morning."1 

The  loss  of  the  colonists  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  killed  and 
missing,  and  three  hundred  and  four 
wounded ;  the  principal  of  whom  was 
General  Warren.2  This  distinguished 
man  was  shot  in  the  head,  just  as  he 
was  leaving  the  trenches,  and  was 
buried  on  the  field  by  the  enemy.3 

Such  was  Bunker's  Hill,  and  well  was 
it  said  of  it  by  Governor  Johnstone,  in 
the  House  of  Commons:  "To  a  mind 
who  loves  to  contemplate  the  glorious 
spirit  of  freedom,  no  spectacle  can  be 
more  affecting  than  the  action  at  Bun- 
ker's Hill.  To  see  an  irregular  peasant- 
ry, commanded  by  a  physician,4  inferior 
in  numbers,  opposed  by  every  circum- 
stance of  cannon  and  bombs  that  could 
terrify  timid  minds,  calmly  await  the 
attack  of  the  gallant  Howe,  leading  on 
the  best  troops  in  the  world,  with  an 
excellent  train  of  artillery,  and  twice 
repulsing  those  very  troops,  who  had 
often  chased  the  chosen  battalions  of 
France,  and  at  last  retiring  for  want  of 
ammunition,  but  in  so  respectable  a 
manner  that  they  were  not  even  pur- 
sued— who  can  reflect  on  such  scenes 


1  Observations   on   Government  Account   of  the  late 
Battle  of  Charlestown,  London,  August  1,  1775. 

2  Document  V. — 3  Frothingham,  p.  171. 

4  Supposing  Dr.  Warren  had  the  command. 
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and  not  adore  the  constitution  of  gov- 
ernment which  could  breed  such  men !" 
"It  was  the  first  regular  battle  be- 
tween the  British  and  the  Americans," 
says  a  distinguished  writer  of  our  own 
State,1  "and  most  eventful  in  its  con- 
sequences. The  former  had  gained  the 
ground  for  which  they  contended ;  but, 
if  a  victory,  it  was  more  disastrous  and 
humiliating  to  them  than  an  ordinary 
defeat.  They  had  ridiculed  and  de- 
spised their  enemy,  representing  them 
as  dastardly  and  inefficient ;  yet,  here 
their  best  troops,  led  on  by  experienced 
officers,  had  repeatedly  been  repulsed  by 
an  inferior  force  of  that  enemy, — mere 
yeomanry, — from  works  thrown  up  in 
a  single  night,  and  had  suffered  a  loss 
rarely  paralleled  in  a  battle  with  the 
most  veteran  soldiery." 


The  good  effects  of  this  action  were 
counteracted  by  the  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  Doctor  Warren.  Eloquent, 
self-sacrificing,  and  zealous,  without  rash- 
ness, no  person  had  secured,  at  that 
early  day,  a  deeper  hold  of  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people ;  and  the  loss  of 
none  could  be  more  severely  felt. 
Poetry,  and  the  fine  arts,  and  his- 
tory have  all,  in  their  turn,  been,  en- 
listed in  the  good  work  of  cherishing 
his  memory ;  and  the  Congress  of  Mas- 
sachusetts expressed  the  sense  of  the 
whole  country,  when  it  declared  its 
"  veneration  for  Joseph  Warren,  whose 
memory  is  endeared  to  his  country- 
men, and  to  the  worthy  in  every  part 
and  age  of  the  world,  so  long  as  virtue 
and  valor  shall  be  esteemed  among 
men." 
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OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  GEN.  GAGE  TO  THE   SECRE- 
TARY OF  STATE  :    FROM  THE  LONDON"  GAZETTE. 

Whitehall,  July  25,  1775. 
This  morning  arrived  Captain  Chadds,  of  His 
Majesty's  ship  Cerberus,  with  the  following  let- 
ter from  the  Honorable  Lieutenant-general  Gage 
to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  one  of  His  Majesty's 
principal  Secretaries  of  State. 

Boston,  June  25,  1775. 
My  Lord  :  I  am  to  acquaint  your  Lordship 
of  an  action  that  happened  on  the  17th  instant, 

1  Irving's  Washington,  i.  p.  482. 
Vol.  I.— 9 


between  His  Majesty's  troops  and  a  body  of  the 
rebel  forces. 

An  alarm  was  given  at  break  of  day  on  the 
17th  instant,  by  a  firing  from  the  Lively,  ship- 
of-war ;  and  advice  was  soon  afterwards  re- 
ceived that  the  rebels  had  broke  ground,  and 
were  raising  a  battery  on  the  heights  of  the 
peninsula  of  Charlestown,  against  the  town  of 
Boston.  They  were  plainly  seen  at  work,  and 
in  a  few  hours  a  battery  of  six  guns  played  upon 
their  works.  Preparations  were  instantly  made 
for  landing  a  body  of  men  to  drive  them  off, 
and  ten  companies  of  grenadiers,  ten  of  light-in- 
fantry, with  the  fifth,  thirty-eighth,  forty-third, 
and  fifty-second  battalions,  made  a  third  line. 
The  rebels  upon  the  heights  were  perceived  to 
be  in  great  force,  and  strongly  posted :  a  re- 
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doubt  thrown  up  on  the  16th,  at  night,  with 
other  works,  full  of  men,  defended  with  cannon, 
and  a  large  body  posted  in  the  houses  in  Charles- 
town,  covered  their  right  flank,  and  their  centre 
and  left  were  covered  by  a  breastwork,  part  of 
it  cannon-proof,  which  reached  from  the  left  of 
the  redoubt  to  the  Mistick  or  Medford  River. 

This  appearance  of  the  rebels'  strength,  and 
the  large  columns  seen  pouring  in  to  their  as- 
sistance, occasioned  an  application  for  the  troops 
to  be  reinforced  with  some  companies  of  light- 
infantry  and  grenadiers,  the  forty-seventh  bat- 
talion, and  the  first  battalion  of  marines, — the 
whole,  when  in  conjunction,  making  a  body  of 
something  above  two  thousand  men.  These 
troops  advanced,  formed  in  two  lines,  and  the 
attack  began  by  a  sharp  cannonade  from  our 
field-pieces  and  howitzers ;  the  lines  advancing 
slowly,  and  frequently  halting,  to  give  time  for 
the  artillery  to  fire.  The  light-infantry  was  di- 
rected to  force  the  left  point  of  the  breastwork, 
to  take  the  rebel  line  in  flank,  and  the  grena- 
diers to  attack  in  front,  supported  by  the  fifth 
and  fifty-second  battalions.  These  orders  were 
executed  with  perseverance,  under  a  heavy  fire 
from  the  vast  numbers  of  the  rebels ;  and,  not- 
withstanding various  impediments  before  the 
troops  could  reach  the  works  (and  though  the 
left,  under  Brigadier-general  Pigot,  who  en- 
gaged also  with  the  rebels  at  Charlestown, 
which,  at  a  critical  moment,  was  set  on  fire), 
the  brigadier  pursued  his  point,  and  carried  the 
redoubt.  The  rebels  were  then  forced  from 
other  strongholds,  and  pursued  till  they  were 
drove  clear  off  the  peninsula,  leaving  five  pieces 
of  cannon  behind  them. 

The  loss  the  rebels  sustained  must  have  been 
considerable,  from  the  great  numbers  they  car- 
ried off  during  the  time  of  action,  and  buried  in 
holes,  since  discovered,  exclusive  of  what  they 
suffered  by  the  shipping  and  boats.  Near  one 
hundred  were  buried  the  next  day  after,  and 
thirty  found  wounded  in  the  field,  three  of 
whom  are  since  dead. 

I  inclose  your  lordship  a  return  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  of  His  Majesty's  troops. 

This  action  has  shown  the  superiority  of  the 
King's  troops,  who,  under  every  disadvantage, 
attacked  and  defeated  above  three  times  their 


number,  strongly  posted  and  covered  by  breast- 
works. 

The  conduct  of  Major-general  Howe  was  con- 
spicuous on  this  occasion,  and  his  example  spir- 
ited the  troops,  in  which  Major-general  Clinton 
assisted,  who  followed  the  reinforcement.  And 
in  justice  to  Brigadier-general  Pigot,  I  am  to 
add,  that  the  success  of  the  day  must,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  attributed  to  his  firmness  and  gal- 
lantry. 

Lieutenant  -  colonels  Nesbit,  Abercrombie, 
Clarke ;  Majors  Butler,  Williams,  Bruce,  Spend- 
love,  Smelt,  Mitchell,  Pitcairn,  and  Short,  ex- 
erted themselves  remarkably ;  and  the  valor  of 
the  British  officers  and  soldiers  in  general,  was 
at  no  time  more  conspicuous  than  in  this  action. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c, 

Thomas  Gage. 

Return  of  the  officers,  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, and  privates  killed  and  wounded,  of  His 
Majesty's  troops,  at  the  attack  of  the  redoubts 
and  intrenchments,  on  the  Heights  of  Charles- 
town,  June  17,  1775: 

Total. — One  lieutenant-colonel,  two  majors, 
seven  captains,  nine  lieutenants,  fifteen  sergeants, 
one  drummer,  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  rank 
and  file,  killed ;  three  majors,  twenty-seven  cap- 
tains, thirty-two  lieutenants,  eight  ensigns,  forty 
sergeants,  twelve  drummers,  seven  hundred  and 
six  rank  and  file,  wounded. 

N.  B. — Captain  Downes,  of  the  fifth  regiment, 
and  Lieutenant  Higgins,  of  the  fifty-second,  died 
of  their  wounds  on  the  24th  instant. 


H. 


EXTRACT    of   a    letter    FROM    GENERAL   JOHN 
BDRGOTNE   TO   LORD    STANLEY. 

Boston,  June  25,  1775. 
Boston  is  a  peninsula,  joined  to  the  main- 
land only  by  a  narrow  neck,  which,  on  the  first 
troubles,  General  Gage  fortified ;  arms  of  the  sea 
and  the  harbor  surround  the  rest  on  the  other 
side.     On  one  of  these  arms,  to  the  north,  is 
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Charlestown,  or  rather  was,  for  it  is  now  rub- 
bish, and  over  it  is  a  large  hill,  which  is  also 
(like  Boston)  a  peninsula.  To  the  south  of  the 
town  is  a  still  larger  scope  of  ground,  containing 
three  hills,  joining  also  to  the  main  by  a  tongue 
of  land,  and  called  Dorchester  Neck.  The 
heights,  as  above  described,  both  north  and 
south  (in  the  soldier's  phrase),  command  the 
town ;  that  is,  give  an  opportunity  of  erecting 
batteries  above  any  that  you  can  make  against 
them,  and  consequently  are  much  more  advan- 
tageous. It  was  absolutely  necessary  we  should 
make  ourselves  masters  of  these  heights,  and 
we  proposed  to  begin  with  Dorchester;  because, 
from  the  particular  situation  of  batteries  and 
shipping  (too  long  to  describe,  and  unintelligible 
to  you  if  I  did),  it  would  evidently  be  effected 
without  any  considerable  loss.  Every  thing  was 
accordingly  disposed ;  my  two  colleagues  and 
myself  (who,  by  the  by,  have  never  differed  in 
one  jot  of  military  sentiment)  had,  in  concert 
with  General  Gage,  formed  the  plan.  Howe 
was  to  land  the  transports  on  the  point ;  Clinton 
in  the  centre ;  and  I  was  to  cannonade  from  the 
causeway  or  the  neck :  each  to  take  advantage 
of  circumstances.  The  operations'  must  have 
been  very  easy ;  this  was  to  have  been  executed 
on  the  18th.  On  the  17th,  at  dawn  of  day,  we 
found  the  enemy  had  pushed  intrenchments  with 
great  diligence  during  the  night,  on  the  Heights 
of  Charlestown,  and  we  evidently  saw  that  every 
hour  gave  them  fresh  strength ;  it  therefore  be- 
came necessary  to  alter  our  plan,  and  attack  on 
that  side.  Howe,  as  second  in  command,  was 
detached  with  about  two  thousand  men,  and 
landed  on  the  outward  side  of  the  peninsula, 
covered  with  shipping,  without  opposition ;  he 
was  to  advance  from  thence  up  the  hill  which 
was  over  Charlestown,  where  the  strength  of  the 
enemy  lay ;  he  had  under  him  Brigadier-general 
Pigot.  Clinton  and  myself  took  our  stand  (for 
we  had  not  any  fixed  post)  in  a  large  battery  di- 
rectly opposite  to  Charlestown,  and  commanded 
it,  and  also  reaching  the  heights  above  it,  and 
thereby  facilitating  Howe's  attack.  Howe's  dis- 
position was  exceeding  soldier-like ;  in  my  opinion 
it  was  perfect.  As  his  first  arm  advanced  up  the 
hill,  they  met  with  a  thousand  impediments  from 
strong  fences,  and  were  much  exposed.     They 


were  also  exceedingly  hurt  by  musketry  from 
Ckarlestown,  though  Clinton  and  I  did  not  per- 
ceive it  until  Howe  sent  us  word  by  a  boat,  and 
desired  us  to  set  fire  to  the  town,  which  was 
immediately  done ;  we  threw  a  parcel  of  shells, 
and  the  whole  was  instantly  in  flames ;  our 
battery  afterwards  kept  an  incessant  fire  on 
the  heights ;  it  was  seconded  by  a  number  of 
frigates,  floating  batteries,  and  one  ship-of-the- 
line.  And  now  ensued  one  of  the  greatest 
scenes  of  war  that  can  be  conceived ;  if  we  look 
to  the  height,  Howe's  corps  ascending  the  hill 
in  the  face  of  intrenchments,  and  in  a  very  dis- 
advantageous ground,  was  much  engaged  ;  to 
the  left  the  enemy  pouring  in  fresh  troops  by 
thousands,  over  the  land;  and  in  the  arm  of  the 
sea  our  ships  and  floating  batteries  cannonading 
them ;  straight  before  us  a  large  and  noble  town 
in  one  great  blaze — the  church-steeples,  being 
timber,  were  great  pyramids  of  fire  above  the 
rest ;  behind  us,  the  church-steeples  and  heights 
of  our  own  camp  covered  with  spectators  of  the 
rest  of  our  army  which  was  engaged ;  the  hills 
round  the  country  covered  with  spectators ; 
the  enemy  all  in  anxious  suspense  ;  the  roar  of 
cannon,  mortars,  and  musketry;  the  crash  of 
churches,  ships  upon  the  stocks,  and  whole  streets 
falling  together,  to  fill  the  ear  ;  the  storm  of  the 
redoubts,  with  the  objects  above  described,  to 
fill  the  eye  ;  and  the  reflection  that,  perhaps,  a 
defeat  was  a  final  loss  to  the  British  empire  in 
America,  to  fill  the  mind  ;  made  the  whole  a 
picture,  and  a  complication  of  horror  and  im- 
portance beyond  any  thing  that  ever  came  to 
my  lot  to  be  witness  to.  I  much  lament  Tom's ' 
absence ;  it  was  a  sight  for  a  young  soldier  that 
the  longest  service  may  not  furnish  again ;  and 
had  he  been  with  me  he  would  likewise  have 
been  out  of  danger  ;  for,  except  two  cannon- 
balls  that  went  a  hundred  yards  over  our  heads, 
we  were  not  in  any  part  of  the  direction  of  the 
enemy's  shot.  A  moment  of  the  day  was  crit- 
ical ;  Howe's  left  were  staggered  ;  two  battalions 
had  been  sent  to  reinforce  them,  but  we  per- 
ceived them  on  the  beach  seeming  in  embarrass- 
ment what  way  to  march.     Clinton  then,  next 

1  His  nephew,  Hon.  Thomas  Stanley  (brother  of  Lord 
Stanley),  who  had  gone  a  volunteer  to  Boston. 
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for  business,  took  the  part  without  waiting  for 
orders,  to  throw  himself  into  a  boat  to  head 
them ;  he  arrived  in  time  to  be  of  service ;  the 
day  ended  with  glory,  and  the  success  was  most 
important,  considering  the  ascendency  it  gave 
the  regular  troops ;  but  the  loss  was  uncommon 
in  officers,  for  the  numbers  engaged.  Howe 
was  untouched,  but  his  aid-de-camp,  Sherwin, 
was  killed ;  Jorden,  a  friend  of  Howe's,  who 
came  engage  le  de  coeur,  to  see  the  campaign  (a 
shipmate  of  ours  on  board  the  Cerberus,  and  who 
acted  as  aid-de-camp),  is  badly  wounded.  Pigot 
was  unhurt,  but  he  behaved  like  a  hero.  You 
will  see  the  list  of  the  loss.  Poor  Colonel  Aber- 
crombie,  who  commanded  the  grenadiers,  died 
yesterday  of  his  wounds.  Captain  Addison,  our 
poor  old  friend,  who  arrived  but  the  day  before, 
and  was  to  have  dined  with  me  on  the  day  of 
the  action,  was  also  killed ;  his  son  was  upon  the 
field  at  the  same  time.  Major  Mitchell  is  but 
very  slightly  hurt,  he  is  out  already.  Young 
Chetwynd's  wound  is  also  slight.  Lord  Percy's 
regiment  has  suffered  the  most,  and  behaved  the 
best ;  his  lordship  himself  was  not  in  the  action. 
Lord  Rawden  behaved  to  a  charm ;  his  name  is 
established  for  life. 


III. 

EXTRACT    FROM    THE    MINUTES    OF    THE    MASSA- 
CHUSETTS   COMMITTEE   OF    SAFETY. 

July  25,  1775. 
The  following  account  of  the  late  battle  of 
Charlestown,  prepared  in  obedience  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Provincial  Congress,  was  presented, 
accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to 
Great  Britain : 


In  Provincial  Congress,     i 
Watertown,  July  7,  1775.  j 

In  compliance  with  a  resolve  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Safety,  recommending  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  draw  up,  and  transmit  to  Great 
Britain,  a  fair  and  impartial  account  of  the  late 
battle  of  Charlestown,  as  soon  as  possible  : 

Ordered,  That  the  said  Committee  of  Safety 
be  a  committee  for  that  purpose,  and  that  they 


likewise  be  a  standing  committee  for  that  and 
like  purposes.1 

(A  true  extract  from  the  minutes.) 

Samuel  Freeman,  Secretary. 

In  Committee  of  Safety,  July  25,  1775. 
In  obedience  to  the  above  order  of  Congress, 
this  committee  have  inquired  into  the  premises, 
and  upon  the  best  information  obtained,  find 
that  the  commanders  of  the  New  England  army 
had,  about  the  14th  ult.,  received  advice  that 
General  Gage  had  issued  orders  for  a  party  of 
the  troops  under  his  command  to  post  them- 
selves on  Bunker's  Hill,  a  promontory  just  at 
the  entrance  of  the  peninsula  of  Charlestown, 
which  orders  were  soon  to  be  executed.  Upon 
which  it  was  determined,  with  the  advice  of  this 
committee,  to  send  a  party,  who  might  erect 
some  fortifications  upon  said  hill,  and  defeat  this 
design  of  our  enemies.  Accordingly,  on  the 
16th  ult.,  orders  were  issued  that  a  detachment 
of  one  thousand  men  should  that  evening  march 
to  Charlestown,  and  intrench  upon  that  hill. 
Just  before  nine  o'clock  they  left  Cambridge, 
and  proceeded  to  Breed's  Hill,  situated  on  the 
farther  part  of  the  peninsula  next  to  Boston; 
for,  by  some  mistake,  this  hill  was  marked  out 
for  the  intrenchment  instead  of  the  other.  Many 
things  being  necessary  to  be  done  preparatory 
to  the  intrenchments  being  thrown  up  (which 
could  not  be  done  before,  lest  the  enemy  should 
discover  and  defeat  the  design),  it  was  nearly 
twelve  o'clock  before  the  works  were  entered 
upon ;  they  were  then  carried  on  with  the  ut- 
most diligence  and  alacrity,  so  that  by  the  dawn 
of  the  day  they  had  thrown  up  a  small  redoubt, 
about  eight  rods  square.  At  this  time  a  heavy 
fire  began  from  the  enemy's  ships,  a  number  of 
floating  batteries,  and  from  a  fortification  of  the 
enemy's  upon  Copp's  Hill,  in  Boston,  directly 
opposite  to  our  little  redoubt.  An  incessant 
shower  of  shot  and  bombs  was  rained  by  these 
upon  our  works,  by  which  only  one  man  fell ; 
the  provincials  continued  to  labor  indefatigably 

1  This  committee,  appointed  February  9,  1775,  con- 
sisted of  Messrs.  John  Hancock,  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  Dr. 
Benj.  Church,  jr.,  Richard  Devens,  Capt.  Benj.  White, 
Col.  Joseph  Palmer,  Abm.  Watson,  Col.  Azor  Orne,  John 
Pigeon,  Jabez  Fisher,  and  Col.  Wm.  Heath. 
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till  they  had  thrown  up  a  small  breastwork,  ex- 
tending from  the  east  side  of  the  redoubt  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  but  were  prevented  com- 
pleting it  by  the  intolerable  fire  of  the  enemy. 

Between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  a  number  of 
boats  and  barges,  filled  with  the  regular  troops 
from  Boston,  were  observed  approaching  to- 
wards Charlestown.  These  troops  landed  at  a 
place  called  Moreton's  Point,  situated  a  little  to 
the  eastward  of  our  works.  This  brigade  formed 
upon  their  landing,  and  stood  thus  formed  till  a 
second  detachment  arrived  from  Boston  to  join 
them.  Having  sent  out  large  flank  guards,  they 
began  a  very  slow  march  towards  our  lines.  At 
this  instant  smoke  and  flames  were  seen  to  arise 
from  the  town  of  Charlestown,  which  had  been 
set  on  fire  by  the  enemy,  that  the  smoke  might 
cover  their  attack  upon  our  lines,  and  perhaps 
with  a  design  to  rout  or  destroy  one  or  two 
regiments  of  provincials  who  had  been  posted  in 
that  town.  If  either  of  these  wras  their  design, 
they  were  disappointed,  for  the  'wind  shifting  on 
a  sudden,  carried  the  smoke  another  way,  and 
the  regiments  were  already  removed.  The  pro- 
vincials, within  then.'  intrenchments,  impatiently 
awaited  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  and  reserved 
their  fire  till  they  came  within  ten  or  twelve 
rods,  and  then  began  a  furious  discharge  of 
small-arms.  This  fire  arrested  the  enemy, 
which  they  for  some  time  returned,  without 
advancing  a  step,  and  then  retreated  in  disor- 
der, and  with  great  precipitation,  to  the  place  of 
landing  •  and  some  of  them  sousrht  refuse  even 
within  their  boats.  Here  the  officers  were  ob- 
served, by  the  spectators  on  the  opposite  shore, 
to  run  down  to  them,  using  the  most  passionate 
gestures,  and  pushing  the  men  forward  with 
their  swords.  At  length  they  were  rallied,  and 
marched  up  with  apparent  reluctance  towards 
the  intrenchment.  The  Americans  again  re- 
served their  fire  until  the  enemy  came  up  within 
five  or  six  rods,  and  a  second  time  put  the  regu- 
lars to  flight,  who  ran  in  great  confusion  to- 
wards their  boats.  Similar  and  superior  exer- 
tions were  now  necessarily  made  by  the  officers, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  men  discovered  an 
almost  insuperable  reluctance  to  fighting  in  this 
cause,  were  again  successful.  They  formed  once 
more,  and  having  brought  some  cannon  to  bear 


in  such  a  manner  as  to  rake  the  inside  of  the 
breastwork  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  the 
provincials  retreated  within  their  little  fort. 
The  ministerial  army  now  made  a  decisive  ef- 
fort; the  fire  from  the  ships  and  batteries,  as 
well  as  from  the  cannon  in  the  front  of  their 
army,  was  redoubled.  The  officers  in  the  rear 
of  their  army  were  observed  to  goad  forward  the 
men  with  renewed  exertions,  and  they  attacked 
the  redoubt  on  three  sides  at  once.  The  breast- 
work on  the  outside  of  the  fort  was  abandoned ; 
the  ammunition  of  the  provincials  was  expend- 
ed ;  and  few  of  their  arms  were  fixed  with  bayo- 
nets. Can  it  then  be  wondered  that  the  word 
was  given  by  the  commander  of  the  party  to 
retreat?  But  this  he  delayed  till  the  redoubt 
was  half  filled  with  regulars,  and  the  provincials 
had  kept  the  enemy  at  bay  some  time,  confront- 
ing them  with  the  butt-end  of  their  muskets. 

The  retreat  of  this  little  handful  of  brave  men 
would  have  been  effectually  cut  off,  had  it  not 
happened  that  the  flanking  party  of  the  enemy, 
which  was  to  have  come  up  on  the  back  of  the 
redoubt,  was  checked  by  a  party  of  provincials, 
who  fought  with  the  utmost  bravery,  and  kept 
them  from  advancing  farther  than  the  beach. 
The  engagement  of  these  two  parties  was  kept 
up  with  the  utmost  vigor ;  and  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  this  party  of  the  ministerial 
troops  evidenced  a  courage  worthy  of  a  better 
cause.  All  their  efforts,  however,  were  insuf- 
ficient to  compel  the  provincials  to  retreat,  till 
then-  main  body  had  left  the  hill.  Perceiving 
this  was  done,  they  then  gave  ground,  but  with 
more  regularity  than  could  be  expected  of  troops 
who  had  no  longer  been  under  discipline,  and 
many  of  whom  never  before  saw  an  engagement. 

In  this  retreat  the  Americans  had  to  pass  over 
the  neck  which  joins  the  peninsida  of  Charles- 
town to  the  main-land.  This  neck  was  com- 
manded by  the  Glasgow  man-of-war,  and  two 
floating  batteries,  placed  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  their  shot  raked  every  part  of  it.  The  in- 
cessant fire  kept  up  across  this  neck,  had,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  prevented 
any  considerable  reinforcement  from  getting  to 
the  provincials  upon  the  hill,  and  it  was  feared 
would  cut  off  their  retreat,  but  they  retired  over 
it  with  little  or  no  loss. 
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With  a  ridiculous  parade  of  triumph,  the  min- 
isterial troops  again  took  possession  of  the  hill, 
which  had  served  them  as  a  retreat  in  their 
flight  from  the  battle  of  Concord.  It  was  ex- 
pected  that  they  would  prosecute  the  supposed 
advantage  they  had  gained,  by  marching  imme- 
diately to  Cambridge,  which  was  distant  about 
two  miles,  and  which  was  not  then  in  a  state  of 
defence.  This  they  failed  to  do.  The  wonder 
excited  by  such  conduct  soon  ceased,  when,  by 
the  best  accounts  from  Boston,  we  were  told 
that  of  three  thousand  men  who  marched  out 
upon  this  expedition,  no  less  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred (ninety-two  of  whom  were  commissioned 
officers)  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  about 
twelve  hundred  of  them  either  killed  or  mor- 
tally wounded.  Such  a  .slaughter  was  perhaps 
never  before  made  upon  British  troops  in  the 
space  of  about  an  hour,  during  which  the  heat 
of  the  engagement  lasted,  by  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred men,  which  were  the  most  that  were  at 
any  time  engaged  on  the  American  side. 

The  loss  of  the  New  England  army  amounted, 
according  to  an  exact  return,  to  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  killed  and  missing,  and  three  hun- 
dred and  four  wounded.  Thirty  of  the  first 
were  wounded  and  taken  prisoners  by  the  ene- 
my. Among  the  dead  was  Major-general  Joseph 
"Warren,  a  man  whose  memory  will  be  endeared 
to  his  countrymen,  and  to  the  worthy  in  every 
part  and  age  of  the  world,  so  long  as  virtue  and 
valor  shall  be  esteemed  among  mankind.  The 
heroic  Colonel  Gardner,  of  Cambridge,  has  since 
died  of  his  wounds ;  and  the  brave  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Parker,  of  Chelmsford,  who  was  wound- 
ed and  taken  prisoner,  perished  in  Boston  jail. 
These  three,  with  Major  Moore  and  Major  Mc- 
Clary,  who  nobly  struggled  in  the  cause  of  their 
country,  were  the  only  officers  of  distinction  which 
we  lost.  Some  officers  of  great  worth,  though  in- 
ferior in  rank,  were  killed,  whom  we  deeply  la- 
ment ;  but  the  officers  and  soldiers  in  general, 
who  were  wounded,  are  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery. 

The  town  of  Charlestown,  the  buildings  of 
which  were  in  general  large  and  elegant,  and 
which  contained  effects  belonging  to  the  unhap- 
py sufferers  in  Boston  to  a  very  great  amount, 
was  entirely  destroyed;  and  its  chimneys  and 
cellars  now  present  a  prospect  to  the  Americans, 


exciting  an  indignation  in  their  bosoms  which 
nothing  can  appease  but  the  sacrifice  of  those 
miscreants  who  have  introduced  desolation  and 
havoc  into  these  once  happy  abodes  of  liberty, 
peace,  and  plenty. 

Though  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  minis- 
terial army  meanly  exult  in  having  gained  this 
ground,  yet  they  cannot  but  attest  to  the 
bravery  of  our  troops,  and  acknowledge  that 
the  battles  of  Fontenoy  and  Minden,  according 
to  the  numbers  engaged,  and  the  time  the  en- 
gagements continued,  were  not  to  be  compared 
with  this  ;  and,  indeed,  the  laurels  of  Minden 
were  totally  blasted  in  the  battle  of  Charles- 
town.  The  ground  purchased,  thus  dearly  pur- 
chased by  the  British  troops,  affords  them  no 
advantage  against  the  American  army,  now 
strongly  intrenched  on  a  neighboring  eminence. 
The  continental  troops,  nobly  animated  from  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  sternly  urge  to  decide  the 
contest  by  the  sword ;  but  we  wish  for  no  farther 
effusion  of  blood,  if  the  freedom  and  peace  of 
America  can  be  secured  without  it.  But  if  it 
must  be  otherwise,  we  are  determined  to  strug- 
gle".    We  disdain  life  without  liberty. 

Oh,  Britons !  Be  wise  for  yourselves  before 
it  is  too  late,  and  secure  a  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  American  colonies  before  it  is 
forever  lost;  disarm  your  ministerial  assassins; 
put  an  end  to  this  unrighteous  and  unnatural 
war;  and  suffer  not  any  rapacious  despots  to 
amuse  you  with  the  unprofitable  ideas  of  your 
right  to  tax  and  officer  the  colonies,  till  the  most 
profitable  and  advantageous  trade  you  have  is 
irrevocably  lost.  Be  wise  for  yourselves,  and 
the  Americans  will  contribute  to  and  rejoice  in 
your  prosperity.  J.  Palmer,  per  order? 


IV. 

LETTER    DESCRIBING-    THE    ACTION,    BY    COLONEL 
WILLIAM   PKESCOTT. 

Camp  at  Cambridge,  August  25,  1775. 
Sir  : — I  have  received  a  line  from  my  brother, 
which  informs  me  of  your  desire  of  a  particular 

1  The  foregoing  document  was  sent  to  London,  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  to  Arthur  Lee,  and  was  published  in 
the  newspapers  in  that  city. 
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account  of  the  action  at  Charlestown.  It  is  not 
in  my  power,  at  present,  to  give  so  minute  an 
account  as  I  should  choose,  being  ordered  to 
decamp  and  march  to  another  station. 

On  the  16th  June,  in  the  evening,  I  received 
orders  to  march  to  Breed's  Hill,  in  Charlestown, 
with  a  party  of  about  one  thousand  men,  con- 
sisting of  three  hundred  of  my  own  regiment, 
Colonel  Bridge  and  Lieutenant  Brickett,  with  a 
detachment  of  theirs,  and  two  hundred  Con- 
necticut forces,  commanded  by  Captain  Knowl- 
ton.  We  arrived  at  the  spot,  the  lines  were 
drawn  by  the  engineer,  and  we  began  the  in- 
trenchment  about  twelve  o'clock;  and  plying 
the  work  with  all  possible  expedition  till  just 
before  sun-rising,  when  the  enemy  began  a  very 
heavy  cannonading  and  bombardment.  In  the 
interim,  the  engineer  forsook  me.  Having  thrown 
up  a  small  redoubt,  found  it  necessary  to  draw 
a  line  about  twenty  rods  in  length  from  the  fort 
northerly,  under  a  very  warm  fire  from  the 
enemy's  artillery.  About  this  time,  the  above 
field  officers,  being  indisposed,  could  render  me 
but  little  service,  and  the  most  of  the  men  under 
their  command  deserted  the  party.  The  enemy 
continuing  an  incessant  fire  with  their  artillery, 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  sev- 
enteenth, the  enemy  began  to  land  at  a  north- 
easterly point  from  the  fort,  and  I  ordered  the 
train,  with  two  field-pieces,  to  go  and  oppose 
them,  and  the  Connecticut  forces  to  support 
them  ;  but  the  train  marched  a  different  course, 
and  I  believe  those  sent  to  their  support  fol- 
lowed, I  suppose  to  Bunker's  Hill.  Another 
party  of  the  enemy  landed  and  fired  the  town. 
There  was  a  party  of  Hampshire,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  some  other  forces,  lined  a  fence  at  the 
distance  of  threescore  rods  back  of  the  fort, 
partly  to  the  north.  About  an  horn*  after  the 
enemy  landed,  they  began  to  march  to  the  at- 
tack in  three  columns.  I  commanded  my  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, Robinson,  and  Major  Woods, 
each  with  a  detachment,  to  flank  the  enemy, 
who,  I  have  reason  to  think,  behaved  with  pru- 
dence and  courage.  I  was  now  left  with  perhaps 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  the  fort.  The 
enemy  advanced  and  fired  very  hotly  on  the 
fort,  and  meeting  with  a  warm  reception,  there 
was  a  very  smart  firing  on  both  sides.     After  a 


considerable  time,  finding  our  ammunition  was 
almost  spent,  I  commanded  a  cessation  till  the 
enemy  advanced  within  thirty  yards,  when  we 
gave  them  such  a  hot  fire  that  they  were  obliged 
to  retire  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
before  they  could  rally  and  come  again  to  the 
attack.  Our  ammunition  being  nearly  exhaust- 
ed, could  keep  up  only  a  scattering  fire.  The 
enemy  being  numerous,  surrounded  our  little 
fort,  began  to  mount  our  lines,  and  enter  the 
fort  with  their  bayonets.  We  were  obliged  to 
retreat  through  them,  while  they  kept  up  as  hot 
a  fire  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  make.  We 
having  very  few  bayonets,  could  make  no  resist- 
ance. We  kept  the  fort  about  one  hour  and 
twenty  minutes  after  the  attack  with  small  arms. 
This  is  nearly  the  state  of  facts,  though  imper- 
fect and  too  general,  which,  if  any  ways  satis- 
factory to  you,  will  afford  pleasure  to 

Tour  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

William  Prescott.1 
To  the  Hon.  John  Adams,  Esq. 


THE   NUMBER  OF  THOSE   KILLED,  WOUNDED,  AND 

MISSING,    IN    THE    ENGAGEMENT    ON    BUNKER 

HELL. 

(From  General  Washington's  letter  to  Congress,  dated  "  Camp  at 
Cambridge,  July  10, 1775.") 

Colonel  Frye's  regiment,  10  killed,  38  wound- 
ed, 4  missing ;  Colonel  Little's  regiment,  7  killed, 
23  wounded;  Colonel  Brewer's  regiment,  12 
killed,  22  wounded ;  Colonel  Gridley's  regiment, 

4  woimded ;  Colonel  Stark's  regiment,  15  killed, 
45  wounded  ;  Colonel  Woodbridge's  regiment, 

5  wounded ;  Colonel  Scammon's  regiment,  2 
wounded ;  Colonel  Bridge's  regiment,  1 7  killed, 
25  wounded ;  Colonel  Whitcomb's  regiment,  5 
killed,  8  wounded,  2  missing ;  General  Ward's 
regiment,  1  killed,  6  woimded;  Colonel  Ger- 
rish's  regiment,  3  killed,  5  wounded ;  Colonel 
Reed's  regiment,  3  killed,  29  wounded,  1  miss- 


1  This  letter  was  first  published  in  the  invaluable 
"History  of  the  Siege  of  Boston,"  by  K.  Frothingham, 
jr.,  to  whom  it  was  furnished  by  Hon.  Charles  Francis 
Adams. 
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ing ;  Colonel  Prescott's  regiment,  43  killed  and 
missing,  46  wounded ;  Colonel  Doolittle's  regi- 
ment, 6  killed  and  missing,  9  wounded  ;  Colonel 
Gardner's  regiment,  7  wounded ;  Colonel  Pat- 
terson's regiment,  1  wounded ;  Colonel  Nixon's 
regiment,  3  killed  and  missing ;  Connecticut 
regiment,  13  killed,  26  wounded.  Total,  145 
killed  and  missing;  304  wounded. 


VI. 


COLONEL   WILLIAM   PRESCOTT. 

Colonel  William  Prescott,  "  the  hero  of  Bun- 
ker's Hill"  and  of  Throgg's  Neck,  was  born  at 
Groton,  Massachusetts,  in  1726.  His  father, 
Benjamin,  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  the 
colony ;  his  grandfather,  Thomas  Oliver,  also 
held  a  seat  in  that  body ;  and  from  them  he  in- 
herited a  large  estate.  In  the  expedition  against 
Cape  Breton  he  served  as  a  lieutenant,  giving 
so  good  an  account  of  himself  that  he  was  offered 
a  commission  in  the  regular  army,  which  he  de- 
clined, and  returned  to  his  farm  at  Pepperell, 
where  he  resided  until  the  troubles  in  Massachu- 
setts called  him  into  the  field  again. 

At  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  minute-men  he 
promptly  responded  to  the  call  when  the  "  news 
from  Lexington  "  reached  him ;  and  he  hastened 
to  Boston.  To  him,  as  we  have  seen,  was  in- 
trusted the  important  duty  of  occupying  Breed's 
Hill  on  the  evening  of  June  16,  1*775,  and  he 
has  the  proud  distinction  of  enjoying  the  honor 
of  having  been  "  the  hero  of  Bunker's  Hill?'' 
Zealous  friends  of  other  officers,  and  bitter  ene- 
mies of  our  country,  have  strangely  combined 
to  rob  him  of  this  honor,  some  in  favor  of  one 
officer  and  some  of  another ;  yet  the  question, — 
if  question  it  may  be  called, — through  the  un- 
wearied industry  and  careful  examination  of 
R.  Frothingham,  jr.,  mainly,  seems  now  to  have 
been  settled,  and  the  name  of  Prescott  no  longer 
remains  obscure  or  unknown.  At  the  close  of 
the  contest  he  repaired  to  Cambridge,  went  be- 
fore the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  urged  it  to 
give  him  three  regiments,  with  which  to  attack 
the  enemy  on  Bunker's  Hill,  assuring  it  that  he 
could  carry  the  hill  with  such  a  force. 


When  General  Howe  landed,  with  the  entire 
army,  on  Throgg's  Neck,  in  Westchester  county, 
New  York,  with  the  intention  of  falling  in  the 
rear  of  the  continental  army,  then  encamped  at 
Kingsbridge,  Colonel  Prescott,  with  his  regi- 
ment and  a  company  of  artillery,  were  sent  to 
oppose  him  at  Westchester  Creek,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  disparity  of  numbers,  General 
Howe  was  kept  on  the  Neck  six  days,  and  final- 
ly retreated. 

In  the  beginning  of  1777  he  resigned,  and 
returned  to  private  life ;  but  when  the  northern 
frontier  was  threatened  by  General  Burgoyne, 
he  returned  to  the  field,  as  a  volunteer,  and  con- 
tinued to  discharge  his  duties  until  the  cap- 
ture of  the  enemy  at  Saratoga.  He  then  re- 
turned to  his  farm  at  Pepperell,  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature,  and  from  1786  until  his 
death,  was  a  magistrate  in  the  town  where  he 
lived. 

He  died  at  Pepperell,  October  13,  1795,  aged 
sixty-nine  years.  It  has  been  well  said  of  him, 
that  "he  was  a  genuine  specimen  of  an  ener- 
getic, brave,  and  patriotic  citizen,  who  was  ready 
in  the  hour  of  danger  to  place  himself  in  the 
van,  and  partake  in  all  the  perils  of  his  coun- 
try; feeling  anxious  for  its  prosperity,  without 
caring  to  share  in  its  emoluments ;  and  main- 
taining beneath  a  plain  exterior  and  simple  hab- 
its, a  dignified  pride  in  his  native  land,  and  a 
high-minded  love  of  freedom." 


VII. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  JOSEPH   WARREN. 

Joseph  Warren  was  born  at  Roxbury,  near 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1740.  His  father, 
who  was  a  farmer,  was  killed  by  falling  from  an 
apple-tree,  in  1755.  Joseph  entered  Harvard 
College  in  the  same  year,  and  graduated  in  1759 
with  great  credit.  Adopting  medicine  as  his 
profession,  he  studied  under  Dr.  Lloyd,  and 
rapidly  rose  to  the  front  rank  of  that  profession 
in  Boston.  Of  an  active,  sympathetic  tempera- 
ment, and  living  at  a  time  when  all  were  poli- 
ticians (and  mostly  partisans),  it  would  have 
been  strange  if  he  had  not  become  interested  in 
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political  matters ;  and  stranger  still  if  he  had 
not  been  active,  "when  the  boldness,  the  sincerity, 
and  the  disinterested  patriotism  of  his  character 
are  considered.  He  was,  accordingly,  an  early 
member  of"  T/ie  Sons  of  Liberty, "  in  Boston — 
one  of  the  associations  from  which  sprung  that 
glorious  Revolution  which  secured  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  the  people  of  our  country 
so  poorly  appreciate  and  so  slightly  protect.  In 
constant  correspondence  with  Lamb,  McDougal, 
"Willett,  Sears,  and  Scott,  in  New  York ;  Van 
Rensselaer,  Rosenbaum,  and  Toung,  in  Albany ; 
Hendrickson,  of  Freehold ;  Bradford  and  How- 
ell, of  Philadelphia,  Adah  and  Allison,  of  Balti- 
more ;  and  Paca  and  Chase,  of  Annapolis,  re- 
ceiving from  them  (and  especially  from  those  first 
named)  the  lessons  of  daring  patriotism  which 
led  to  resistance  to  stamps,  tea-tax,  and  other 
usurpations  of  the  crown,  he  fostered  the  same 
spirit  in  those  among  whom  he  moved ;  and  by 
his  feai'less  example,  in  all  proper  undertakings, 
promoted,  more  than  any  other  person  in  New 
England,  except  Samuel  Adams,  the  great  cause 
of  the  American  Revolution.  When  most  of  his 
associates  wavered,  he  aroused  them  by  his  elo- 
quence ;  when  they  moved  forward,  he  cheered 
them  on  by  his  prudent  examples.  Without 
rashness,  he  was  bold ;  without  malignancy,  he 
was  denunciatory  of  wrongs ;  without  disloyalty 
Vol.  I.— 10 


to  his  sovereign,  he  loved  America  and  de- 
manded her  rights. 

When  Hancock  went  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, Dr.  Warren  was  elected  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Provincial  Congress  in  his  stead.  On  the 
evening  of  the  1 8th  of  April,  it  was  Warren  who 
stood  sentry  on  the  watch-towers  of  freedom,  in 
Boston;  detected  the  purpose  of  General  Gage  in 
sending  troops  to  Concord,  when  all  the  subordi- 
nates under  Gage,  except  Percy,  were  ignorant 
of  it ;  dispatched  Hawes  and  Revere  with  the 
messages  to  Lexington ;  and  flung  out  the  lan- 
terns from  the  tower  of  the  old  North  Church, 
which  aroused  the  people  along  the  line  of  the 
enemy's  march. 

He  had  been  appointed  a  major-general  of 
Massachusetts  but  four  days,  when  he  feU  on 
Breed's  Hill,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  and  was 
buried  in  the  trenches  on  the  following  morning. 

After  the  enemy  had  evacuated  Boston,  in 
1776,  his  remains  were  disinterred,  and  carried 
from  the  Representatives'  Chamber  to  King's 
Chapel,  where  they  were  buried  with  military 
and  masonic  honors. 

The  King  Solomon's  Lodge  of  Freemasons — 
of  which  order  he  was  the  Grand  Master  of 
North  America — erected  a  monument  on  the 
hill  in  Charlestown,  which  has  since  given  place 
to  the  Bimker  Hill  Monument. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

April   19,  1TT5,  to  March  IT,  1TT6. 

THE    SIEGE    OF    BOSTON. 


Among-  the  several  sieges  which  have 
occupied  the  attention  of  mankind,  in 
different  ages,  whether  considered  in 
respect  to  the  belligerents  or  the  re- 
sults, none  possess  more  importance 
than  the  siege  of  Boston  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

A  body  of  armed  men, — yeomanry 
of  the  country, — led  by  officers  of  their 
own  selection,  from  their  own  ranks; 
without  a  military  chest,  commissariat, 
or  pay-table ;  without  ammunition,  and 
with  but  a  few  pieces  of  light-artillery, 
had  left  their  ploughs  or  their  work- 
shops to  redress  grievances  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  sovereign  of  the 
land,  and  by  the  officers  whom  he  had 
sent  among  them.  In  the  prosecution 
of  this  design,  and  in  the  defence  of 
positions  which  they  occupied,  the  royal 
army,  plentifully  supplied  with  every 
thing  that  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
could  procure,  had  been  met  with  varied 
success,  ending  with  the  investment  of 
a  town  in  which  that  army  had  taken 
refuge,  and  the  establishment  and  pros- 
ecution of  a  siege  with  a  degree  of  de- 
termination, skill,  and  success,  which 
would    have    reflected    honor   on   vet- 


eran generals  or  properly  appointed 
troops. 

Extending  through  the  space  of 
eleven  months,  with  constant  and  ever- 
changing  scenes  of  patient  endurance, 
of  disinterested  patriotism,  and  of  reck- 
less daring,  the  general  and  more  prom- 
inent features  of  the  siege  can  alone 
find  places  in  these  pages,  leaving  to 
another  the  field  of  minute  examination 
and  description,  which  he  has  so  com- 
pletely explored  and  reported.1 

The  "  siege,"  as  we  have  seen,  began 
on  the  evening  of  the  eventful  nine- 
teenth of  April,  when  Lord  Percy  and 
Lieutenant-colonel  Smith,  at  the  head 
of  their  jaded  and  terror-stricken  forces, 
found  refuge  on  Bunker's  Hill  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  colonists  who  had  fol- 
lowed them  from  Concord  and  Lexing- 
ton ;2  and  General  Heath,  at  the  foot  of 
Prospect  Hill,  "  ordered  a  guard  to  be 
formed,  and  posted  near  that  place, 
sentinels  to  be  planted  down  to  the 
Neck,    and   patrols   to   be   vigilant    in 


1  R.  Frothingham,  jr.,  of  Boston,  whose  "Siege  of  Bos- 
ton" has  so  completely  exhausted  the  subject  that  nothing 
appears  to  have  been  left  for  future  investigation  or  de- 
scription.— a  See  Chapter  I.,  p.  20. 
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moving  during  the  night ;  and  an  im- 
mediate report  to  him,  in  case  the  ene- 
my made  any  movements."1  The  "Bat- 
tle of  Bunker's  Hill"  was  but  an  inci- 
dent of  the  siege,  wherein  a  sortie  from 
the  town  expelled  the  besiegers  from 
an  advanced  position  which  they  had 
occupied,  without  touching,  or  attempt- 
ing to  touch,  the  lines  which  the  colo- 
nists had  occupied  for  nearly  sixty  days ; 
or  decreasing,  in  the  least,  the  vigilance 
with  which  the  siege  was  conducted,  or 
the  distress,  within  the  town,  which  it 
had  produced. 

The  "Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill"  was 
not  unproductive,  however.  The  king's 
troops,  and  the  officers  who  commanded 
them,  from  "the  trials"  they  had  ex- 
perienced, had  learned  that  "  the  rebels 
were  not  the  despicable  rabble  too  many 
had  supposed  them  to  have  been ; "  and 
"  that  the  conquest  of  this  country  was 
not  easy,  and  could  be  effected  only  by 
time  and  perseverance,  and  strong  ar- 
mies attacking  it  in  various  quarters, 
and  dividing  their  forces ; " 2  while, 
throughout  the  colonies,  the  extraordi- 
nary news,  hurried  from  place  to  place 
by  special  express,8  increased  the  indig- 
nation of  the  people  and  made  them 
more  resolute  in  their  determination  to 
withstand  the  encroachments  of  the 
crown.4     To  this,  in  Massachusetts  and 


'Heath's  Mem.,  p.  15.— a  Gen.  Gage  to  the  Earl  of 
Dartmouth,  June  25,  1775  ;  Letter  from  an  officer  in 
Boston,  June  18,  1775  ;  Letter  from  naval  officer  in  Bos- 
ton, June  23,  1775 — s  Mass.  Com.  of  Supplies  to  Com.  of 
Safety,  June  18,  1776  ;  Col.  Bartlett  to  Gen.  Folsom, 
June  18,  1776. — 4  Albany  Com.  to  Prov.  Cong,  of  Mass., 
June  23d  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  130  ;  Letter  from  Philadelphia, 
July  10,  1775. 


Connecticut  especially,  was  added  the 
anxiety  which  the  fate  of  absent  friends 
would  necessarily  produce,  in  the  midst 
of  ten  thousand  rumors  of  carnage  and 
of  misery. 

On  the  day  after  the  battle  (Sunday, 
June  18)  the  enemy  renewed  the  can- 
nonade which  had  been  suspended  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  this  circumstance, 
added  to  visible  movements  of  his 
troops,  led  the  colonists  to  suppose 
that  he  would  make  another  attempt 
to  move  out  of  Boston.1  Accordingly 
the  Committee  of  Safety  issued  a  circu- 
lar to  the  militia  in  the  neighboring 
towns,  stating  that  "the  troops  under 
General  Gage  were  moving  from  Boston 
into  the  country,"  and  ordering  their 
officers,  immediately,  "  to  muster  the 
men  under  their  command,  see  them 
properly  equipped,  and  march  them 
forthwith  to  Cambridge ; " 2  but,  in  the 
afternoon,  the  cannonade  ceased,3  and 
the  order  was  countermanded,  although 
they  were,  at  the  same  time,  ordered  to 
"  hold  themselves  in  complete  readiness 
to  give  assistance  when  called  upon."4 

On  Monday,  the  19th,  General  Gage 
indulged  himself  by  issuing  "  a  procla- 
mation," charging  the  inhabitants  of 
Boston  with  bad  faith  in  their  promise 
to  surrender  their  arms,  requiring  them 
to  surrender  such  fire-arms,  immediate- 
ly ;  and  threatening  them  with  his  ven- 
geance in  case  they  disobeyed.5 


1  Minutes  of  Mass.  Com.  of  Safety,  June  18. 

3  Minutes  of  Com.  of  Safety,  June  18,  1775. 

8  Frothingham,  p.  207. — *  Minutes  of  Com.  of  Safety, 
June  18. — B  "By  the  Governor.  A  Proclamation,"  dated 
"  at  Boston,  19th  June,  1775." 
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The  works  on  Bunker's  Hill,  which 
General  Howe  commenced  on  the  pre- 
ceding Saturday,  after  the  retreat  of 
the  colonists,  were  steadily  carried  on 
under  the  directions  of  that  officer;1 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  colonists 
diligently  prosecuted  the  works  they 
were  throwing  up  on  Prospect2  and 
Winter  Hills,3  at  Cambridge,4  Roxbury,5 
Brookline,6  and  Dorchester.7  Both  par- 
ties occasionally  cannonaded  their  op- 
ponents,8 but  it  could  not  be  considered 
any  thing  more  than  an  irregular  war- 
fare until  the  third  of  July,  when 
General  GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 
who  had  been  appointed  Commander- 
in-Chief,  took  the  command;9  and  the 
colonists  whom  he  found  at  Cambridge 
and  its  vicinity,  became,  in  some  degree, 
THE  CONTINENTAL  ARMY.10 

On  Tuesday,  July  8th,  about  two  hun- 
dred volunteers,  from  the  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island  lines,  commanded  by 
Majors  Tupper  and  Crane,  attacked 
the  enemy's  advance  guard  on  Boston 
Neck,  routed  them,  captured  some  arms, 
burned  two  houses,  and  returned  with- 


1  Gen.  Washington's  dispatch  to  Congress,  July  10. 

2  Heath,  p.  22  ;  Nath'l  Greene  to  Jacob  Greene,  dated 
"E.  Island  Camp,  June  28,  1775;"  Gen.  Washington's 
dispatch,  July  10. 

3  Sparks,  p.  133  ;  Nath'l  Greene  to  Jacob  Greene, 
"  E.  I.  Camp,  June  28,  1775." 

4  Letter  from  Camp,  June  27. — 6  Heath,  p.  22  ;  Gen. 
Washington  to  Congress,  July  10. 

6  S.  Gray  to  Mr.  Dyer,  July  12.—'  Ibid. 

e  Heath,  pp.  22,  23  ;  Frothingham,  pp.  212,  213. 

9  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  133. 

10  General  Orders,  July  4,  1775.  Although  the  army 
was  not  fully  on  "the  continental  establishment"  until  Jan- 
uary, 1776,  it  was  commanded  by  continental  officers, 
and,  to  some  extent,  was  under  the  control  of  the  Con- 
gress. 


out  injury,  after  creating  considerable 
alarm  in  the  enemy's  quarters.1 

The  first  care  of  General  Washington 
was  to  ascertain  the  number  and  posi- 
tion, both  of  his  own  troops  and  those 
of  the  enemy,  and  for  this  purpose,  on 
Wednesday,  July  9th,  he  called  a  Coun- 
cil of  War,  which  was  attended  by  all 
the  general  officers  in  camp,  the  result 
of  whose  deliberations  was,  that  "  the 
force  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  then 
amounted  to  eleven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men ; "  that  "  the  public  service 
requires  the  defence  of  the  posts  then 
occupied"  by  the  continental  army ; 
that  the  army  ought  to  be  increased  to 
"  at  least  twenty-two  thousand  men ; " 
that  the  colonies  should  be  called  upon 
to  complete  their  quotas ;  that  "  the 
Welsh  Mountains,  near  Cambridge,  and 
in  the  rear  of  the  Roxbury  lines,  was  a 
suitable  place"  for  rendezvous,  in  case 
of  misfortune ;  and  that  it  was  not  ex- 
pedient either  to  take  possession  of 
Dorchester  Point  or  to  oppose  the  ene- 
my should  he  attempt  to  do  so.2  At  the 
same  time  the  army  was  found  to  consist 
of  thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty-three  men  fit  for  duty,  exclusive  of 
officers,  and  five  hundred  and  twenty 
men  attached  to  the  artillery.3 

On  Tuesday,  July  2 2d,  the  army  was 
divided  into  brigades  and  divisions,  and 
posted  as  follows :  Ward's,  Thomas's, 
Fellows',     Cotton's,     Danielson's,     and 


1  Heath,  pp.  23,  24 ;  Letter  from  Camp,  July  9,  1775. 

2  Minutes  of  Council,  inclosed  in  Gen.  Washington's 
letter  to  John  Hancock,  July  10,  1775. 

s  General  Eeturn  of  Army,  July,  1775  ;  Do.  Gridley's 
artillery,  July  20,  and  Crane's  artillery,  July  21,  1775. 
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Brewer's  regiments  composed  a  brigade 
under  General  Thomas ;  Spencer's,  Par- 
sons', Huntington's,  Walker's,  J.  Read's, 
and  Independents,  composed  another 
brigade,  under  Brigadier-general  Spen- 
cer, the  whole  forming  the  right  wing 
of  the  army,  occupying  "  Roxbury 
and  its  southern  dependencies,"  and 
commanded  by  Major-general  Ward. 
Stark's,  Poor's,  Reid's,  Nixon's,  Mans- 
field's, and  Doolittle's  regiments  formed 
a  brigade,  under  General  Sullivan,  and 
were  stationed  at  Winter  Hill ;  Var- 
num's,  Hitchcock's,  Church's,  Whit- 
combe's,  Gardner's,  Little's,  and  Brew- 
er's, composed  another  brigade,  under 
Brigadier-general  Greene,  and  were  sta- 
tioned on  Prospect  Hill,  the  whole 
forming  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  com- 
manded by  Major-general  Lee.  General 
Heath's,  Patterson's,  Scammon's,  Phin- 
ney's,  Gerrish's,  and  Prescott's,  formed 
a  brigade,  under  Brigadier-general 
Heath ;  and  General  Putnam's,  Glov- 
er's, Frye's,  Bridge's,  Woodbridge's,  and 
Sergeant's  regiments,  formed  another 
brigade,  under  the  senior  officer,  the 
whole  forming  the  centre  of  the  army, 
stationed  at  Cambridge,  Maiden,  Chel- 
sea, Medford,  and  Brookline,  and  com- 
manded by  Major-general  Putnam.1 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Washing- 
ton was  diligently  employed  in  bring- 
ing his  rude  army  into  order,  in 
strengthening  his  position,  and  in  com 
fining  the  enemy  to  his  quarters.2  Un- 
der the  constant  expectation  of  an  as- 
sault, every  precaution  was   taken  to 

1  General  Orders,  July  22.— 2  Frothingham,  p.  223. 


prevent  surprise,  both  by  night  and 
day ; 1  and  skirmishing  parties  were 
sent  out  nearly  every  day  to  harass 
the  enemy  and  to  accustom  the  men  to 
the  details  of  the  service.2  The  army 
was  gradually  gaining  strength  by  the 
arrival  of  recruits,  not  only  from  New 
England,  but  from  the  Middle  and 
Southern  colonies ; 3  and  new  works, 
advancing  still  nearer  to  the  enemy's 
lines,  were  being  constantly  opened.4 

The  principal  cause  of  anxiety,  how- 
ever, was  the  small  supply  of  gunpow- 
der, of  which,  on  the  3d  of  August, 
only  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  pounds  were  on  hand;5 
and  letters  were  addressed  to  the  dif- 
ferent colonies,  urging  them  to  forward 
the  supplies  of  that  article  as  speedily 
as  possible.6 

During  all  this  time  the  enemy  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  want  of  sup- 
plies, and  from  a  fear  which  prevailed, 
that  General  Washington  was  preparing 
to  assault  the  town.  The  scarcity  of 
fresh  provisions  and  vegetables,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  heat,  had  produced 
much  sickness  in  the  town,  notwith- 
standing the  troops  were  encamped  on 

1  Frothingham,  p.  223.  Parties  in  whale-boats  did 
guard  duty,  every  night,  to  prevent  a  surprise  bjr  water. 

8  Heath's  Mem.,  pp.  24—27  ;  Letter  from  Cambridge, 
July  12  ;  Gen.  Heath  to  Gen.  Washington,  July  21  ; 
Letter  from  Cambridge,  July  31. 

3  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  143  ;  Weekly  "Returns  of  the 
Army,  Document  V. — 4  Heath's  Mem.,  pp.  26,  27;  Froth- 
ingham, pp.  233-235;  Letter  from  Camp,  Aug.  31. 

5  Minutes  of  Council  of  War,  Aug.  3,  inclosed  in  Gen. 
Washington's  letter  to  Congress,  Aug.  4,  1775  ;  Jos. 
Eeed's  to  Thomas  Bradford,  Aug.  21,  1775  ;  Do.  Aug.  24. 

6  Letters  of  Gen.  Washington  to  Governors  of  R.  I.  and 
Conn.,  to  the  N.  H.  Com.  of  Safety,  and  to  Cont.  Cong., 
Aug.  4. 
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the  Common  and  other  open  places.1 
At  length,  on  the  24th  of  July,  a  notice 
was  published,  requesting  that  such  of 
the  inhabitants  as  wished  to  leave  the 
town  should  register  their  names  at  the 
Town-Major's  office,  and  in  two  days  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  names  were  left, 
notwithstanding  many  hesitated  to  do 
so  with  the  certainty  of  suffering  from 
the  plunder  of  their  property  by  the 
soldiers,  if  it  was  left  unprotected.  To 
some  of  those  who  thus  applied,  permis- 
sion to  leave  the  town  was  not  granted ; 
and  none  were  allowed  to  take  their 
plate,  nor  over  five  pounds  in  cash.2 

No  important  military  enterprise  was 
carried  out  on  either  side,  during  the 
months  of  August  and  September — 
General  Washington  having  been  com- 
pelled, by  the  force  of  circumstances,  to 
pursue  a  defensive  policy,  notwithstand- 
ing the  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  which 
evidently  prevailed,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  ranks.3  The  same  scarcity  of  pow- 
der still  prevailed,4  and  yet  it  was  un- 
known to  all,  except  a  few,  in  whom 
the  utmost  confidence  could  be  placed. 
Ignorant  of  the  cause,  the  people  at 
large  began  to  complain  of  the  inactiv- 
ity of  the  army;5  and  even  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  delicately  intimated  its 
anxiety  on  the  subject.6  On  the  11th 
of  September  the  subject  of  the  attack 
on  Boston,  with  all  the  attending  cir- 

Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  106.— 2  Frothingham,  p.  237. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  242.— 4  Gen.  Washington  to  Gov.  Trumbull, 
Aug.  14 ;  Same  to  Gen.  Schuyler,  Aug.  15 ;  Same  to 
Cont.  Cong.,  Aug.  23  ;  Same  to  N.  Y.  Cong.,  Aug.  30; 
Reed  to  Thos.  Bradford,  Aug.  21 ;  Same  to  same,  Aug.  24. 

*  Sparks,  p.  145.— 6  Minutes  of  Cong.,  cited  by  Froth- 
ingham, p.  265.     See  also  Gordon,  ii.  p.  137. 


cumstances,  was  laid  before  a  council  of 
war,  but  that  body,  after  full  delibera- 
tion, unanimously  agreed,  "  That  it  was 
not  expedient  to  make  the  attempt,  at 
present,  at  least."1 

On  the  10th  of  October,  General 
Gage  surrendered  the  command  of 
the  King's  troops  and  sailed  for  Eng- 
land ;  and  his  successor,  General  Howe, 
promptly  advised  the  evacuation  of  the 
town2  for  reasons  which  were  fully  and 
frankly  expressed.  What  seems  rather 
remarkable,  in  this  connection,  in  view 
of  the  supposed  obstinacy  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  at  an 
earlier  day  than  that,  had  recommended 
to  General  Howe  the  same  measure,  in 
terms  so  clearly  expressed,  and  so  judi- 
cious in  their  character,  that  they  will 
interest  those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  for  nothing  from  that 
source  but  that  which  was  arrogant  and 
overbearing.  "  The  intelligence  and  in- 
formation of  every  day  since,"  says  he,3 
"  have  shown  more  clearly  both  the  ob- 
vious advantages  which  would  arise 
from  taking  post  at  New  York,  and 
the  hazard  of  the  army's  continuing  at 
Boston  in  the  winter ;  and  the  situation 
of  the  troops  cooped  up  in  a  town,  ex- 
posed to  insult  and  annoyance,  if  not  to 
surprise,  from  more  places  than  one, 
deprived  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries 
of  life,  wasting  away  by  disease  and 
desertion  faster  than  we  can  recruit, 
and   no   longer   either   the   objects   of 

1  Minutes  of  Council,  inclosed  in  the  general's  letter  to 
Cong.,  Sept.  21. — a  Letter  to  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Oct.  9, 
1775. — 3  Letter  of  Earl  of  Dartmouth  to  Gen.  Howe, 
"Whitehall,  Sept.  5,  1775." 
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terror  or  cause  of  distress  to  the  rebels, 
is  truly  alarming,  and  demands  the 
most  serions  consideration ;  and  I  am 
commanded  by  the  King  to  say,  that  if 
no  alteration  for  the  better  should  have 
happened  before  this  letter  reaches  you, 
or  any  unexpected  advantages  of  carry- 
ing on  the  war  on  the  side  of  New- 
England  should  have  opened  them- 
selves, it  seems  not  only  advisable,  but 
necessary,  to  abandon  Boston  before  the 
winter,  to  dismantle  Castle  William, 
and,  having  embarked  all  the  stores 
and  artillery,  and  afforded  every  means 
to  the  well-disposed  inhabitants  of  get- 
ting safely  away  with  their  families  and 
effects,  to  remove  with  the  troops  either 
to  New  York  or  some  other  place  to 
the  southward,  which  considerations  of 
superior  advantage,  safety,  and  conve- 
nience, shall  point  out  as  the  most 
proper,  and  where  a  squadron  of  the 
King's  ships  may  not  only  lie,  but  carry 
on  operations  with  security  during  the 
winter." 

The  anxiety  to  remove  from  Boston, 
which  had  been  manifested  both  by  the 
ministry  and  the  general,  was  strangely 
overruled  by  the  want  of  means  of 
transit ;  and,  much  against  the  will  of 
all  parties, — the  "  rebels,"  as  well  as  the 
loyal,  —  the  King's  troops  were  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  Boston.  In  a  dis- 
patch, written  subsequent  to  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  governmental  dispatch  of 
the  5th  of  September,1  General  Howe 
thus  clearly  points  out  the  difficulty  by 


1  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch  to  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  "Boston, 
Nov.  26,  1775." 


which  he  was  controlled :  "  By  the  esti- 
mate, No.  I,1  your  lordship  will  observe 
the  insufficiency  of  the  tonnage  of  trans- 
ports now  in  port,  to  carry  the  troops, 
the  artillery,  the  stores  of  all  denomi- 
nations, the  well-disposed  inhabitants, 
with  their  effects,  and  such  merchan- 
dise as  it  may  be  thought  prudent  to 
remove.  If  all  our  vessels  were  in  port, 
the  whole  could  not  have  gone  at  one 
embarkation,  by  a  deficiency  of  eleven 
thousand  six  hundred  and  two  tons, 
even  with  the  addition  of  the  ships  and 
small  craft  to  be  procured  in  the  har- 
bor. And  when  I  reflect  upon  a  divis- 
ion of  the  army  for  two  embarkations, 
in  its  present  weak  state ;  upon  the  sit- 
uation this  garrison  and  the  troops  sent 
to  New  York  would  be  in,  with  respect 
to  the  enemy,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
more  would  be  hazarded  than  prudence 
could  justify,  especially,  as  I  should,  in 
that  case,  be  dependent  upon  the  return 
of  transports,  at  a  season  when  the  nav- 
igation on  this  coast,  from  the  violence 
of  northerly  winds,  is  so  very  preca- 
rious." 

Thus  unwillingly  made  the  occupant 
of  Boston,  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
energetic  character  of  his  enemy,  and  a 
constant  dread  of  his  power  to  assault, 
General  Howe  continued  the  work  of 
defence,  which  his  predecessor  had  coin- 

1  By  this  estimate,  the  tonnage  necessary  to  transport 
the  troops,  artillery,  stores,  loyalists,  &c,  as  per  details 
given,  was : 

Tons 35,172 

Tonnage  in  port 9,721 

Tonnage  out  on  service 7,039 

Small  craft  in  port 6,810—23,570 


Deficit,  as  stated (Tons) 


11,602 
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menced,  on  Bunker's  Hill  and  the  Neck,1 
and  provided  quarters  for  the  accom- 
modation of  his  troops.2  He  also  took 
severe  measures  with  those  who  sought 
to  leave  the  town  "without  his  order 
or  permission  given  in  writing;"3  and 
recommended  the  inhabitants  to  associ- 
ate themselves  into  companies  to  be  em- 
ployed in  preserving  order  within  the 
town.4 

During  the  month  of  October,  Gen- 
eral Washington  was  also  actively  en- 
gaged in  making  preparations  for  win- 
tering his  troops,5  and  in  reorganizing 
his  army.6  The  camp  was  visited  by 
a  committee  from  Congress,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  consult  with  other 
committees,  in  relation  to  a  new  organ- 
ization of  the  army.T  Dr.  Franklin, 
Thomas  Lynch,  of  Carolina,  and  Col- 
onel Harrison,  of  Virginia,  formed  the 
committee  ;  and  while  they  remained 
at  Cambridge,  delegates  from  the  four 
New  England  colonies  met  with  them 
in  conference.8  After  a  full  interchange 
of  opinions,  and  a  careful  examination 
of  the  subject,  occupying  several  days, 
it  was  determined  to  provide  for  the 
enlistment  of  twenty-six  regiments,  of 
eight  companies  each,  besides  riflemen 
and  artillery.9  While  the  committee 
was  in  the  camp,  the  subject  of  an  as- 

1  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Oct.  9  ;  Gen.  Washington's 
dispatch  to  Cong.,  Oct.  12. — 3  Gen.  Howe  to  Earl  Dart- 
mouth, Oct.  9  ;  Gen.  Washington's  dispatch  to  Cong., 
Oct.  12. — 3  Gen.  Howe's  second  proclamation,  Oct.  28. 

4  Gen.  Howe's  third  proclamation,  Oct.  28. 

6  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen.  Schuyler,  Oct.  4. 

6  Sparks,  p.  146,  147. — '  Committee's  letter  to  Cong., 
Oct.  24,  1775.— 8  Ihid.,  and  Minutes  of  the  meetings 
thereof,  Oct.  18  to  22,  1775.— 9  Minutes  of  Conference, 
from  Oct.  18  to  Oct.  22,  1775. 


sault  on  the  town  was  again  referred  to 
a  council  of  war,  and  a  unanimous  opin- 
ion, adverse  to  the  project,  was  again 
given.1 

About  this  time  active  measures  were 
also  taken  to  intercept  the  supplies 
which  might  be  sent  to  Boston  by  sea, 
and  for  this  purpose  several  armed  ves- 
sels were  fitted  out,  both  by  the  colonial 
and  the  continental  authorities.2  The 
Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  had  author- 
ized two  vessels  to  be  fitted  out  under 
the  command,  respectively,  of  Abra- 
ham and  Christopher  Whipple,  and 
they  had  been  cruising  for  several 
weeks.3  The  government  of  Connecti- 
cut had  also  authorized  the  preparation 
of  two  armed  vessels  as  cruisers;4  and 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  was 
also  considering  the  question.5  Early 
in  the  preceding  month,  General  Wash- 
ington, deeply  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  object,  had  issued  a 
commission  to  Captain  Broughton,  of 
Marblehead,6  and  early  in  October  he 
made  contracts  for  several  other  ves- 
sels,7 six  of  which  —  the  Lynch,  the 
Franklin,  the  Lee,  the  Warren,  the 
Washington,  and  the  Harrison — sailed 


1  Minutes  of  Council,  Oct.  18,  inclosed  in  Gen.  Wash- 
ington's dispatch,  Oct.  24. 

3  Letter  from  camp,  Oct.  1,  1775 ;  J.  Keed  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  Oct.  2  ;  Same  to  Com.  of  Bristol,  K.  I.,  Oct. 
20  ;  Instructions  of  Gen.  Washington  to  Col.  Glover  and 
Mr.  Moylan,  Oct.  4,  1775. 

3  Gov.  Cooke's  letters  to  Gen.  Washington,  Aug.  30, 
Sept.  9,  Sept.  14,  Sept.  18,  Sept.  26,  Sept.  29,  Oct.  10, 
Oct.  25.— 4  Minutes  of  Com.  of  Safety,  Aug.  2,  1775,  and 
Oct.  2,  1775.— 6  Minutes  of  the  General  Court,  Sept.  28, 
Oct.  6,  Nov.  1,  Nov.  10. — 6  Instructions  to  Capt.  Nichol- 
son Broughton,  Sept.  2  and  Oct.  16,  1775. 

7  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  Oct.  12,  1775. 
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about  the  close  of  the  month,  and 
cruised  with  various  success.1 

On  the  9th  of  November,  a  skirmish 
occurred  at  Lechmere's  Point,  between 
a  foraging  party  from  the  town,  about 
four  hundred  in  number,  and  a  party 
of  riflemen  and  Pennsylvania  troops 
sent  out  to  oppose  them.  Although 
the  enemy  were  covered  by  the  Cerbe- 
rus, man-of-war,  and  several  floating 
batteries,  and  the  continental  forces 
had  to  wade  through  water  of  consid- 
erable depth,  the  latter  marched  gal- 
lantly to  the  attack,  killing  two  of  the 
enemy,  with  two  of  their  own  number 
wounded.  The  gallantry  manifested  by 
the  troops  was  well  calculated  to  raise 
the  spirits  of  the  people ;  and,  although, 
in  itself,  the  affair  possessed  no  especial 
interest,  it  was  the  subject  of  much  ex- 
ultation throughout  the  colonies.2 

On  the  night  of  the  2 2d  of  Novem- 
ber, a  strong  detachment,  under  Gen- 
eral Putnam,  occupied  Cobble  Hill, 
working  until  break  of  day,  and  then 
retiring.8  On  the  following  night,  a 
similar  party,  under  General  Heath, 
completed  the  works,  without  interrup- 
tion from  the  enemy.4 

At  this  time  the  continental  forces 
occupied  an  exceedingly  critical  posi- 
tion,6 and  General  Washington  made 
the  best  possible  disposition  for  a  de- 
fence, should  the  enemy,  who  was  ap- 


1  Joseph  Keed's  "List  of  the  armed  vessels,  and  a  state 
of  them,"  Oct.  29, 1775.—'  Heath's  Mem.,  p.  30.— 3  Ibid. 

4  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong. ,  Nov.  28,  1775  ;    Same, 
Dec.  11;   Heath,  pp.  30,  31. — 5  Gen.  Washington's  dis- 
patch, Nov.  28  ;   Same  to  Col.  Reed,  Nov.  28  ;   Same  to 
the  General  Court  of  Mass.,  Nov.  29. 
Vol.  I.— 11 


prised  of  the  troubles,1  feel  inclined  to 
attack  him.2  With  a  continued  scarcity 
of  ammunition,  and  a  large  part  of  his 
force  on  the  eve  of  departing  for  their 
homes, — some  of  them  even  anticipating 
the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  service 
by  a  shameful  desertion,8 — he  was  poor- 
ly prepared  to  withstand  an  attack,  and 
much  less  so  to  make  one,  although  the 
country  appeared  impatient  with  his 
inactivity.4  Fortunately,  however,  the 
enemy  was  also  incapacitated,  in  some 
vital  points,  and  could  make  no  move- 
ment with  any  prospect  of  success  ;5 
and  thus,  through  the  weakness  of  each, 
the  respective  armies  could  but  watch 
each  other,  and  wait  for  some  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence  which  might  enable 
them  to  assume  an  offensive  position. 

Fortunately  the  cruisers  which  had 
been  sent  out  were  tolerably  successful,6 
and  while  the  enemy's  means  were  re- 
duced,— all  his  stores,  even  fagots  for 
fuel,  having  to  be  sent  from  Europe, — 
the  capabilities  of  the  continental  army 
were  increased  to  a  corresponding  ex- 
tent. This  was  especially  the  case  when 
the  Lee  brought  into  Cape  Ann  the 
ordnance    brig    Nancy,   on    board    of 


1  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Nov.  27. — a  Gen.  Washington's 
dispatch,  Nov.  28. — 3  Gen.  Washington  to  Gov.  Trum- 
bull, Dec.  2  ;  Same  to  Cong.,  Dec.  4. 

*  Frothingham,  pp.  254,  255. 

6  Gen.  Gage  to  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Oct.  1 ;  Gen.  Howe 
to  same,  Oct.  9. 

6  Wm.  Bartlett  to  Gen.  Washington,  Nov.  4  ;  Wm. 
Watson  to  same,  Nov.  6  ;  Capts.  Broughton  and  Selman 
to  same,  Nov.  6  ;  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  Nov.  8  ; 
Wm.  Bartlett  to  Gen.  Washington,  Nov.  8  ;  Stephen 
Moylan,  to  Capt.  Glover,  Nov.  9  ;  Wm.  Bartlett  to  Gen. 
Washington,  Nov.  9;  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  Nov. 
11 ;  Same  to  same,  Nov.  30. 
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which,  was  a  full  assortment  of  military 
stores.1 

In  December,  the  continental  army 
advanced  their  works  to  Lechmere's 
Point,  where  a  bomb-battery  was  erect- 
ed without  interruption  from  the  ene- 
my;2 and,  on  the  17th  of  the  same 
month,  ground  was  broken  for  a  water- 
battery  by  a  party  under  General  Put- 
nam.3 This  called  forth  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  men  were  driven  from 
the  work ;  but,  on  the  following  day, 
General  Heath,  with  another  party,  re- 
sumed the  work,  and  continued  until  it 
was  completed,  much  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  enemy,  who  kept  up  a  constant 
fire,  both  from  Bunker's  Hill  and  the 
town.4 

The  Lee,  during  December,  continued 
her  cruises  and  made  several  important 
captures,  one  of  which  contained  the 
mail  from  Europe.5 

During  the  same  month,  the  general 
was  harassed  by  disaffection  in  the  Con- 
necticut line,  who  demanded  a  bounty, 
and  because  it  was  refused,  deaf  to  the 
entreaties  of  their  superior  officers,  re- 
gardless of  the  danger  to  the  cause 
which  such  a  course  would  produce, 
and  in  defiance  of  their  own  govern- 
ment, they  resolved  to  leave  the  camp 
on  the  6th  of  December — four  days  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  ser- 
vice.6   Steps  were  immediately  taken  to 

1  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  Nov.  30,  inclosing  a  list 
of  the  stores  ;  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Dec.  3. — 3  Gen. 
Washington  to  Cong.,  Dec.  25.— 3  Heath,  p.  32.— 4  Ibid. 

6  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  Dec.  4 ;  Wm.  Bartlett  to 
Gen.  Washington,  Dec.  9  ;  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong., 
Dec.  18,  with  inclosures. 

*  Gen.  Sullivan  to  N.  H.  Com.  of  Safety,  Nov.  29  ;  Do., 


secure  the  presence  of  three  thousand 
minute-men  from  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire,  —  a  call  which  was 
nobly  responded  to,1 — when  many  de- 
serted, carrying  off  their  arms  and  am- 
munition, even  before  the  day  which 
they  had  assigned  for  their  departure.2 
It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  the  loss  of 
such  troops  was  really  an  injury  to  the 
army.  Possessing  no  interest  beyond 
that  which  arises  from  the  present  per- 
sonal gain  which  they  secured,  they 
could  not  have  been  depended  upon  in 
any  trying  moment,  and  it  was  well, 
probably,  that  their  places  were  filled 
with  those  whose  motives  were  purer, 
and  whose  actions,  therefore,  were  more 
reliable.  But  still  farther  than  this 
was  the  desertion  of  the  Connecticut 
troops  productive  of  good  to  the  cause 
of  the  colonies.  The  general  and  his 
officers  breathed  more  freely,  and  their 
anxiety,  so  far  as  men  were  concerned, 
was  removed  ;3  while  the  army  at  large 
showed  a  better  disposition  and  a  great- 
er degree  of  cheerfulness.4  Provisions 
were  plentifully  supplied,  the  men  were 
promptly  paid,  and  comfortable  bar- 
racks afforded  good  quarters  to  the 
men,  and  secured  their  health.  Fuel 
was  the  only  article  of  which  the  army 

Nov.  30  ;  Washington  to  Gov.  Trumbull,  Dec.  2  ;  Same 
to  Cong.,  Dec.  4 ;  Trumbull  to  Washington,  Dec.  7. 

1  Gen.  Sullivan  to  N.  H.  Com.  of  Safety,  Nov.  29  ; 
Same  to  same,  Nov.  30  ;  Gen.  Washington  to  Gov.  Trum- 
bull, Dec.  2  ;  Gen.  Sullivan  to  N.  H.  Com.  of  Safety,  Dec. 
8 ;  Gen.  Greene  to  Gov.  Ward,  Dec.  10. 

s  Gen.  Washington  to  Gov.  Trumbull,  Dec.  2  ;  Same 
to  Cong.,  Dec.  4 ;  Same  to  General  Court  of  Mass.,  Dec. 
5;  Minutes  of  Conn.  Com.  of  Safety,  Dec.  6. 

8  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  Dec.  11. 

4  Gen.  Greene  to  Henry  Ward,  Dec.  18. 
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experienced  any  scarcity,  and  that  was 
speedily  procured.1 

Meanwhile  the  enemy's  troubles  in- 
creased. The  successes  of  the  conti- 
nental and  colonial  cruisers,  "  taking 
advantage  of  the  weakness  or  necessi- 
ties" of  his  transports  and  storeships, 
had  "  already  been  too  successful ; " 2 
difficulties  which  could  not  be  sur- 
mounted had  prevented  the  comple- 
tion of  the  quarters,  and  kept  the 
troops  in  the  field  ;3  the  advances  of 
the  continental  troops  had  changed  the 
plans  of  defence,  and  compelled  the 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  one  point, 
and  the  suspension  of  necessary  works 
there,  to  other  points  where  the  neces- 
sity of  defences  appeared  to  be  more 
urgent ; 4  transports  which  had  been 
sent  to  Quebec  for  forage  had  been  de- 
tained by  Governor  Carleton  to  meet 
the  exigencies  arising  from  the  invasion 
of  Canada  by  General  Montgomery  and 
Arnold  ;5  and,  lastly,  "  Mr.  Washington, 
commanding  the  rebel  army,  presuming 
upon  the  number  and  rank  of  the  pris- 
oners in  his  possession,  had  threatened 
retaliation  in  point  of  treatment  to  any 
prisoners  of  theirs  in  his  power,  and 
proposed  an  exchange,  which  was  a  cir- 
cumstance he  could  not  answer  in  posi- 
tive terms,  nor  would  he  enter  upon 
such  a  measure  without  the  King's  or- 
ders."6    Two  transports,  under  convoy 


1  Letter  from  Camp,  Dec.  13,  cited  by  Frothingham,  p. 
274. — a  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch  to  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Nov. 
27,  1775.     See  also  dispatches  of  Dec.  3,  Dec.  13. 

3  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Nov.  27. — *  Ibi  1. 

6  Ibid.,  Dec.  3. — 6  Gen.  Howe's  "  Private  "  dispatch  to 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Dec.  19,  1775. 


of  a  man-of-war,  and  two  armed  schoon- 
ers, had  also  been  sent  to  Savannah 
after  cargoes  of  rice,  so  great  were  the 
necessities  of  the  garrison  j1  and  the 
distress,  both  of  the  troops  and  the  un- 
fortunate inhabitants,  was  "great  be- 
yond all  possible  description."2  To  ob- 
tain fuel,  the  poorest  buildings  in  Bos- 
ton, and  what  remained  of  Charlestown, 
were  razed ;  and  fences,  and  other  prop- 
erty of  a  kindred  character,  were  thus 
destroyed.3 

It  has  been  well  said,  by  one  of  her 
sons,  that  "  Boston,  at  this  period,  pre- 
sented its  most  deplorable  aspect.  Hos- 
tile cannon  were  planted  on  its  hills 
and  lawns,  and  an  insolent  soldiery  sat 
around  its  hearth-stones,  or  used  its 
buildings  for  fuel,  or  wantoned  in  its 
temples  of  worship.  Its  Faneuil  Hall 
was  a  play-house,  where  the  efforts  of 
the  Sons  of  Liberty  were  turned  into 
ridicule.  Its  patriotic  population,  ex- 
posed to  the  ill-treatment  of  the  army 
and  to  the  espionage  of  its  adherents, 
in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
cut  off  from  relief  which  friends  would 
gladly  have  extended,  were  obliged  to 
endure  the  severest  trials.  The  pur- 
suits of  commerce  and  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  of  speech, 
and  of  public  meetings,  the  courts,  the 
churches,  and  the  schools,  were  all  in- 
terrupted. Even  the  air  was  filled  with 
unwelcome  noise,  as  the  morning  and 
evening    guns    sounded    from    Beacon 

1  Gen.  Howe's  "  Private"  dispatch  to  the  Earl  of  Dart- 
mouth, Dec.  19,  1775. — 2  "Advices  received  in  England 
from  America,  Dec.  14,  1775." — s  Gen.  Washington  to 
Cong..  Dec.  11  ;  Letter  from  Boston,  Jan.  29. 
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Hill,  or  as  the  relief  guards  marched 
with  their  music  to  perform  their  stated 
duties.  In  a  word,  Boston,  under  rigid 
martial-law,  was  like  a  prison,  and  it 
is  not  strange  that  the  inhabitants  who 
sided  with  the  patriots  longed  to  leave 
a  place  so  filled  with  hated  sights  and 
sounds,  and  to  breathe,  although  in  ex- 
ile, the  free  air  of  the  surrounding 
hills."1 

On  the  first  of  January,  the  army — 
which,  before  that  time,  had  been  some- 
what colonial  in  its  character,  notwith- 
standing the  Continental  Congress  ex- 
ercised a  control  over  it,  and  one  of 
its  officers  commanded  it — became  in 
name,  as  well  as  in  fact,  the  Continental 
Army ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  Fed- 
eral Flag,  bearing  the  thirteen  stripes, 
was  flung  to  the  breeze.2 

On  the  same  day  the  King's  speech, 
at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  on  the 
26th  of  October  previous,  was  received 
in  the  camp,  and  conveyed  to  the  res- 
olute colonists  the  information  that 
measures  would  be  adopted  to  enforce 
obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  King  ;8 
leaving  many  to  suggest,  with  General 
Greene,  that,  "thanks  to  God,  since 
Providence  has  so  determined  it,  Amer- 
ica must  raise  an  empire  of  permanent 
duration,  supported  upon  the  grand  pil- 
lars of  truth,  freedom,  and  religion, 
based  upon  justice,  and  defended  by 
her  own  patriotic  sons."4  The  terms 
of  service  of  many  of  the  troops  were 

1  Frothingham,  p.  282.— *  General  Orders,  Jan.  1, 1776 ; 
Gen.  Washington  to  Col.  Eeed,  Jan.  4,  1776. 

*  Gen.  Washington  to  Col.  Eeed,  Jan.  4 ;  Gen.  Greene 
to  Gov.  Ward,  Jan.  4.—*  Letter  to  Gov.  Ward,  Jan.  4. 


expiring,  and  thousands  of  them  were 
hurrying  home,  some  dissatisfied  with 
one  measure  and  others  with  another ; 1 
recruits,  entire  strangers  to  the  duties 
of  the  camp,  were  slowly  taking  their 
places ; 2  ammunition  and  arms  were 
still  in  demand;8  and  the  country  and 
Congress,  ignorant  of  the  causes  which 
prevented  it,  were  anxiously  looking 
for  the  commencement  of  offensive  op- 
erations against  the  enemy.4  In  the 
midst  of  all  these  anxieties  the  general 
again  submitted  the  question  of  an  at- 
tack to  a  "  council  of  general  officers," 
at  which  Messrs.  John  Adams  and 
Joseph  Warren  were  present,  when  it 
was  agreed,  "  that  a  vigorous  attempt 
ought  to  be  made  upon  the  ministerial 
army  in  Boston  as  soon  as  practicable, 
all  concurring  circumstances  favoring 
the  wished-for  success ;  and  advised  his 
Excellency  to  request  from  this,  and  the 
neighboring  colonies,  thirteen  regiments 
of  militia  to  his  aid,  to  be  at  Cambridge 
by  the  1st  of  February,  and  to  consist 
of  the  same  number  of  men  and  officers 
as  those  upon  the  continental  establish- 
ment, and  to  remain  (should  occasion 
require)  until  the  last  of  March."5 
Three  of  these  regiments,  it  was  ad- 
vised by  a  subsequent  "  council  of  war," 
were  to  be  detached  to  Canada,  from 
which  unfavorable  news  had  been  re- 
ceived, "  the  feeble  state  of  the  regi- 

1  Gen.  Washington  to  Col.  Eeed,  Jan.  4 ;  Heath's  Mem., 
p.  35. — 3  Gen.  Washington  to  Col.  Eeed,  Jan.  14. 

3  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  Jan.  4  ;  Gen.  Greene  to 
Gov.  Ward,  Jan.  4 ;  Gen.  Washington's  dispatch,  Jan. 
14;  Same  to  Col.  Eeed,  Jan.  14. — *  Gen.  Washington  to 
President  Eeed,  Feb.  10,  1776. — 6  Minutes  of  Council  of 
General  Officers,  inclosed  in  letter  to  Cong.,  Jan.  19, 1776. 
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ments"  at  Cambridge  rendering  it  "im- 
proper to  detach  any  force  from  the 
lines  to  Quebec  or  Canada."1 

During  January  the  continental  army 
engaged  in  no  enterprise  of  importance, 
except  one  in  which  Major  Knowlton, 
of  Connecticut,  with  Brigade -majors 
Henly  and  Cary,  and  two  hundred  men, 
destroyed  the  few  remaining  houses  at 
Charlestown,  which  had  escaped  the 
destruction  by  fire  on  the  17th  of  June, 
and  the  subsequent  demolition  for  fuel. 
"With  great  gallantry,  and  greatly  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  he  burned 
eight  of  the  houses,  killed  one  man,  and 
carried  off  five  prisoners,  without  sus- 
taining any  damage,  and  without  firing 
a  shot.2  The  cruisers,  during  the  same 
month,  sent  in  several  prizes,  much  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  enemy  and  the 
advantage  of  the  army.8 

General  Howe's  troubles,  during  the 
same  month,  were  not  decreased  or  di- 
minished, and  his  want  of  facilities  for 
evacuating  Boston  greatly  troubled 
him.4  His  troops,  regardless  of  his  ef- 
forts to  prevent  it,  were  plundering  the 
inhabitants,5  and  one  of  them  was  exe- 
cuted for  the  offence,  while  a  second, 
who  had  been  convicted  of  the  same 
crime,  was  reprieved,  and  recommended 
to  the  King  for  pardon. 

The  month  of  February  also  passed 
without  any  movement  worthy  of  no- 


1  Minutes  of  Council  of  War,  inclosed  in  letter  to  Cong. , 
Jan.  19,  1776. — 2  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  Jan.  11  ; 
Same  to  Col.  Heed,  Jan.  14;  Heath's  Mem.,  p.  35. 

'  Lord  Stirling  to  Cong.,  Jan.  24  ;  Wm.  Watson  to  Gen. 
Washington,  Jan.  26  ;  Same,  Jan.  29. — 4  Dispatch  to  the 
Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Jan.  16,  1776. — s  Ibid.,  Jan.  22, 1776. 


tice ;  and,  although  the  enemy's  condi- 
tion invited  an  assault,  the  army  was 
not  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
it.1  On  the  9th  of  that  month,  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  of  his  men  were 
without  firelocks;2  while,  on  the  16th, 
of  the  force  at  the  camp,  only  eight 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  men,  exclusive  of  officers,  were 
fit  for  duty.3  On  the  16th  of  Febru- 
ary, another  "  council  of  war"  was  held, 
when  the  general  submitted  the  strength 
of  the  army,  and  informed  the  generals 
who  met  with  him,  "  that  the  stock  of 
powder  was  so  small  as  to  afford  but 
little  aid  from  cannon  and  mortars ; 
and,  therefore,  that  small-arms  must  be 
the  principal  reliance,  in  any  event,  till 
a  supply  could  be  obtained ;  that  in 
the  state  Boston  harbor  had  been  all 
that  year,  and  then  was,  a  bombard- 
ment might  probably  destroy  the  town, 
without  doing  much  damage  to  the 
ministerial  troops  within  it,  as  there 
were  transports,  wooded  and  watered, 
with  a  view,  more  than  probable,  to 
take  them  in  upon  any  sudden  emer- 
gency ;  consequently  that  might  not 
produce  the  desired  effect,  if  those 
transports  were  sufficient  for  the  em- 
barkation of  the  army;  that  from  the 
best  intelligence  which  had  been  pro- 
cured, the  strength  of  the  army  in  Bos- 
ton did  not  much  exceed  five  thousand 


1  Two  letters  from  Gen.  Washington  to  Gov.  Trumbull, 
Feb.  8,  1776 ;  Same  to  Pres.  Reed,  Feb.  10 ;  Same  to  N. 
Y.  Com.  and  to  the  Mass.  Assembly,  Feb.  10. 

2  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  Feb.  8. 

*  Minutes  of  Council,  Feb.  16,  inclosed  in  letter  of 
Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  Feb.  18,  1776. 
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men,  fit  for  duty ;  that  considerable  re- 
inforcements were  expected,  and,  when 
arrived,  they  would  undoubtedly  en- 
deavor to  penetrate  into  the  country, 
if  their  strength  should  be  sufficient,  or 
remove  to  some  other  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, if  not ;  and,  thereby,  greatly 
harass  and  fatigue  our  troops,  by  con- 
stant marching  and  countermarching, 
for  which,  in  the  present  situation  of 
affairs,  they  neither  were  nor  could  be 
provided ;  therefore,  that  a  stroke,  well 
aimed,  at  this  critical  juncture,  might 
put  a  final  end  to  the  war,  and  restore 
peace  and  tranquillity,  so  much  to  be 
wished  for.  For  these  reasons,  and  un- 
der these  circumstances,  and  as  part  of 
Cambridge  and  Roxbury  Bays  were  so 
frozen  as  to  admit  an  easier  entry  into 
the  town  of  Boston  than  could  be  ob- 
tained, either  by  water  or  through  the 
lines  on  the  Neck,  the  general  desired 
to  know  the  sentiments  of  the  general 
officers  respecting  a  general  assault  upon 
the  town.  The  questions  being  put,  and 
their  opinion  demanded,"  the  council 
passed  this  resolution :  "  Resolved,  That 
an  assault  on  the  town  of  Boston,  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  conti- 
nental army,  is,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons, judged  improper:  Because  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  council  that  the 
King's  forces  in  Boston,  comprehend- 
ing new-raised  corps,  and  armed  tories, 
amount  to  a  much  larger  number  than 
five  thousand,  furnished  with  artillery, 
assisted  by  a  fleet,  and  possessed  of 
every  advantage  the  situation  of  the 
place  affords ;  the  officers,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  men,  are  so  many, 


that  the  troops  there  may  be  said,  with 
propriety,  to  be  double  officered ;  be- 
cause our  army  is  at  present  very  de- 
fective in  the  numbers  this  council  de- 
clared to  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  offensive  war;  and,  also,  deficient  in 
arms  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand 
stands.  The  militia  ordered  and  ex- 
pected, to  be  here,  by  the  first  of  the 
month,  are  not  more  than  half  arrived, 
so  that  to  assault  the  town  of  Boston, 
guard  the  works  and  stores,  there  re- 
main only  twelve  thousand  six  hundred 
men,  militia,  commissioned,  and  non- 
commissioned officers  included,  a  force 
not  more  than  sufficient  to  defend  the 
lines  and  maintain  the  blockade.  Be- 
cause, it  appears  to  the  council,  by  a 
report  of  a  majority  of  the  generals 
commanding  brigades,  that  upon  dis- 
coursing with  the  field  officers  of  their 
respective  regiments  upon  the  subject 
of  an  assault,  they,  in  general,  declared 
a  disapprobation  of  the  measure,  as  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful.  Because,  if  an  as- 
sault should  be  found  practicable  and 
expedient  at  any  time,  it  was  declared 
highly  necessary  that  it  should,  for 
some  days,  be  preceded  by  a  cannon- 
ade and  bombardment.  His  Excellency, 
the  commander-in-chief,  then  required 
the  opinion  of  the  council,  whether  it 
would  be  advisable  to  begin  a  cannon- 
ade and  bombardment,  with  the  pres- 
ent stock  of  powder."  When  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted  :  "  Re- 
solved, That  a  cannonade  and  bom- 
bardment will  be  expedient  and  ad- 
visable, as  soon  as  there  shall  be  a 
proper  supply  of  powder,  and  not  be- 
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fore  ;*  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  prep- 
arations should  be  made  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Dorchester  Hill,  with  a  view  of 
drawing  out  the  enemy,  and  of  Noddle's 
Island,  if  the  situation  of  the  water  and 
other  circumstances  will  admit  of  it." 2 

At  length  the  Continental  army  was 
enabled  to  act  offensively.  The  Sons  of 
Liberty  in  New  York  had  seized  a  quan- 
tity of  stores  at  Turtle  Bay,3  and  these, 
added  to  those  captured  in  an  ordnance 
brig  by  the  Lee,  Captain  Manley,4  and 
a  small  supply  sent  from  Providence, 
and  some  other  cities,  enabled  the  Gen- 
eral to  change  his  policy.  The  works  on 
Lechmere's  Point  were  completed ;  and, 
on  the  25th  of  February,  some  heavy 
cannon  were  mounted  on  them.5  On 
the  1st  of  March  "  several  mortars  were 
sent  over  to  Roxbury,  and  great  prep- 
arations were  made  to  annoy  the  ene- 
my."6 On  the  night  of  the  2d,  another 
severe  cannonade  and  bombardment  be- 
gan from  the  American  works  against 
the  enemy,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
concealing  the  movements  which  were 
in  preparation  in  the  camp.7     On  Mon- 


1 A '  'Return  of  cartridges  for  cannon,"  signed  by  Henry  Knox, 
Feb.  19, 1776,  shows  that,  at  that  date,  only  2527  rounds  of 
cartridges,  of  all  kinds,  and  7238  pounds  of  cannon-powder, 
were  on  hand ;  a  "  Return  of  musket-cartridges, ' '  signed  Ezekiel 
Ghcever,  Feb.  8,  shows  that  136,520  were  on  hand  ;  and  a 
return  of  " Powder  in  the  magazines,"  over  the  same  signa- 
ture, Feb.  18,  shows  that  only  143  barrels  were  on  hand. 

*  Minutes  of  Council  of  General  Officers,  Feb.  16,  in- 
closed in  Gen.  Washington's  letter  to  Cong. ,  Feb.  18, 1776. 

3  Gordon,  ii.  p.  192.  These  stores  were  seized,  April, 
1775,  and  a  portion  of  them  had  been  forwarded  to  the 
camp  at  Cambridge. — *  The  Nancy,  before  referred  to. 

6  Heath's  Mem.,  p.  39.—"  Ibid.  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  191. 

*  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  March  7  ;  Same  to  Gov. 
Trumbull,  March  9 ;  Col.  Moylan  to  the  commander  at 
N.  T..  March  9. 


day  night,  March  4th,  it  was  renewed 
with  great  energy,  under  cover  of  which, 
about  seven  o'clock,  General  Thomas, 
with  two  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
took  possession  of  Dorchester  Heights.1 
Eight  hundred  men  formed  the  advance 
guard,  followed  by  carts  containing  the 
tools;  then  followed  the  main  body, 
under  General  Thomas  in  person,  and  a 
train  of  three  hundred  carts,  loaded 
with  fascines  and  trussed  hay,  brought 
up  the  rear.  Moving  with  the  greatest 
silence,2  the  party  reached  the  ground 
about  eight  o'clock,  one  half  of  the  ad- 
vance guard  proceeding  to  the  point 
nearest  Boston,  the  other  to  that  near- 
est the  castle.3  Notwithstanding  the 
moon  shone  brightly,  the  cannonade  so 
completely  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  enemy  that  the  work  progressed 
without  his  knowledge,  and  by  morning 
the  works  on  both  the  hills  were  nearly 
completed.4  "  Perhaps  there  never  was 
so  much  work  done  in  so  short  a  space 
of  time,"  the  veteran  Gridley  overseeing 
the  work,  and  the  enemy  were  filled 
with  astonishment  and  dismay.5  "The 
adjoining  orchards  were  cut  down  to 
make  the  abatis ;  and  a  very  curious 
and  novel  mode  of  defence  was  added 
to  these  works.     The  hills   on  which 


1  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  March  7  ;  Same  to  Gov. 
Trumbull,  March  9 ;  Col.  Moylan  to  the  commander  at 
N.  Y.,  March  9  ;  Joseph  Trumbull  to  Wm.  Hooper,  March 
6  ;  Letter  from  British  officer,  Boston,  March  5  ;  Gen. 
Howe  to  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  March  21. 

'Gordon,  ii.  p.  192. — 3  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong., 
March  7, 1776  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  192. — *  Gen.  Washington  to 
Cong.,  March  7, 1776 ;  Letter  from  British  officer,  March  5. 

0  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  March  7,  1776;  Gen. 
Howe  to  Earl  Dartmouth,  March  21. 
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they  were  erected  were  steep  and  clear 
of  trees  and  bushes.  Kows  of  barrels, 
filled  with  earth,  were  placed  round  the 
works.  They  presented  only  the  ap- 
pearance of  strengthening  the  works ; 
but  the  real  design  was,  in  case  the 
enemy  made  an  attack,  to  have  rolled 
them  down  the  hill.  They  would  have 
descended  with  such  increasing  velocity, 
as  must  have  thrown  the  assailants  into 
the  greatest  confusion,  and  have  killed 
and  wounded  great  numbers."1 

"The  situation  of  the  royal  army 
now  became  critical ;  no  alternative  re- 
mained but  that  of  evacuating  the  town, 
or  that  of  driving  the  Continentals  from 
the  possession  of  these  works,"  and  Gen- 
eral Howe  promptly  "  adopted  the  lat- 
ter expedient.  It  was  resolved  to  at- 
tempt to  dislodge  them,  by  hazarding 
an  attack  on  the  newly-erected  works 
on  the  heights  of  Dorchester  in  two 
different  points  at  the  same  time."2 
Accordingly  twenty-four  hundred  men, 
under  the  Earl  Percy,  were  ordered  to 
proceed  to  Castle  William,  from  whence 
they  were  to  make  the  attack  on  the 
right  flank  of  the  party,  while  another 
body  moved  against  it  in  front.3 

In  the  Continental  lines  the  most  in- 
tense excitement  prevailed ;  and,  under 
"  the  expectation  of  seeing  the  scenes 
of  Bunker's  Hill  acted  over  again,  the 
surrounding  heights  were   again  filled 


1  Heath's  Mem.,  p.  40  ;  Stedman,  i.  pp.  166,  167  ;  Gor- 
don, ii.  p.  196. — *  Lieut.  Hall's  History  of  the  Civil  War, 
pp.  108,  109.— '  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  March  7; 
Same  to  Gov.  Trumbull,  March  9  ;  Letter  from  Cam- 
bridge, March  21 ;  British  officer's  letter,  March  6  ;  Gen. 
Howe's  dispatch,  March  21. 


with  spectators.1  General  Thomas  was 
strengthened  by  a  reinforcement  of  two 
thousand  men;2  and  General  Washing- 
ton visited  the  works,  and  cheered  the 
men,  reminding  them  it  was  the  5th  of 
March,  and  calling  upon  them  to  avenge 
the  death  of  their  brethren.8  At  the 
same  time  a  detachment  of  four  thou- 
sand men  paraded  at  Cambridge,  ready 
to  proceed,  in  boats,  and  attack  the 
town  of  Boston,  the  moment  the  enemy 
withdrew  his  forces  to  attack  Dorches- 
ter. It  was  arranged  that  this  expedi- 
tion should  proceed  in  two  divisions — 
the  one  under  General  Greene,  the 
other  under  General  Sullivan;  that 
they  were  to  embark  near  the  mouth 
of  Charles  River;  that  General  Sulli- 
van's command  was  to  land  at  the  pow- 
der-house, and  take  possession  of  Bea- 
con Hill  and  Mount  Horam,  while 
General  Greene's  was  to  land  near  Bar- 
ton's Point,  take  possession  of  that  post, 
and  then  join  General  Sullivan,  force 
the  gates  and  works  at  the  Neck,  and 
let  in  the  troops  from  Roxbury.  The 
command  of  this  part  of  the  army  was 
given  to  General  Putnam.4 

The  preparations  on  both  sides  seem- 
ed to  be  complete,  and  a  bloody  affray 
appeared  to  be  inevitable.  Yet  the  sac- 
rifice of  life  and  property  which  such 
an  assault  would  produce  was  provi- 
dentially spared,  and  the  better  course 
pursued  by  both  parties.     About  mid- 


1  Gordon,  ii.  p.  195.— a  Frothingham,  p.  299. 

8  Gordon,  ii.  p.  195. — *  Gen.  Washington's  dispatch, 
March  7  ;  Eeport  of  the  Generals  to  Gen.  Washington, 
inclosed  in  his  dispatch,  March  7  ;  Heath's  Mem.,  pp 
38,  40,  41. 
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niglit  a  violent  storm  arose ;  the  wind, 
which,  was  from  the  south,  forcing  in 
the  windows,  "blowing  down  sheds  and 
fences,  driving  vessels  ashore,  and  doing 
other  serious  damage.  The  transports 
in  which  the  enemy's  troops  had  em- 
barked were  unable  to  reach  the  places 
of  rendezvous,  and  a  heavy  surf,  beat- 
ing on  the  shore  where  the  landing  was 
to  be  made,  rendered  the  use  of  boats 
entirely  impracticable.1  The  storm  con- 
tinued through  the  succeeding  day;2 
and  the  Continentals  having  been  con- 
stantly engaged  in  strengthening  their 
works,  General  Howe  reluctantly  aban- 
doned his  plan,  and  determined  to  evac- 
uate the  town,  without  delay.3 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  March 
General  Howe's  troubles  reached  their 
height,  and  his  situation  was  at  once 
humiliating  and  critical.  The  fleet,  that 
engine  of  British  power,  of  which  Brit- 
ons have  never  ceased  to  boast,  had 
been  defeated  in  its  efforts  by  a  few 
fishing-schooners,  despoiled  of  its  con- 
voys, and  now  rode  at  anchor  in  safety, 
only  through  the  forbearance  of  the 
Colonists ;  while  the  army,  with  all  its 
boasted  prowess — with  the  accumulated 
glories  of  ages  clustering  around  its 
banners,  and  the  honor  of  its  Sovereign 
committed  to  its  keeping — had  been 
compelled  to  take  refuge  from  a  rustic 
foe  whom  it  had   affected  to  despise, 

1  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  March  7  ;  Joseph  Trum- 
bull to  Wm.  Hooper,  March  6  ;  Letter  from  British  offi- 
cer, Boston,  March  6  ;  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  March  21  ; 
Heath,  p.  41. — 2  Jos.  Trumbull  to  Wm.  Hooper,  March 
6  ;  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  March  21. 

3  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen.  Schuyler,  March  19  ;  Gen. 
Howe's  dispatch,  March  21. 
Vol.  I.— 12 


whose  numbers  and  appointments  were 
not  equal  to  its  own,  whose  officers  had 
been  made  the  subject  of  its  elegant 
ridicule  only  a  few  evenings  before. 
The  loyalists,  true  to  their  Sovereign, 
but  false  to  themselves,  their  country, 
and  mankind,  clustered  around  him  and 
claimed  that  protection  against  their 
outraged  countrymen  which  had  been 
so  frequently  and  so  emphatically  guar- 
anteed to  them,  while  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  many  of  whom  had  been 
unsuccessful  applicants  for  permission 
to  retire,  now  wore  more  cheerful  coun- 
tenances, and  looked  forward  to  the 
day  when  their  troubles  would  be  re- 
lieved. 

ISTo  sooner  was  it  known  that  General 
Howe  had  determined  to  evacuate  the 
town,  than  steps  were  taken  by  the  in- 
habitants to  preserve  it  from  destruc- 
tion— a  threat  having  been  issued  that 
such  a  course  would  be  pursued  if  the 
Continental  army  moved  to  the  assault.1 
To  make  this  threat  more  effective,  the 
admiral  moored  his  ships  around  the 
town  in  such  positions  as  were  best  cal- 
culated to  carry  such  a  threat  into  exe- 
cution ;  and  it  was  also  stated  that  com- 
bustibles had  been  so  disposed  that  a 
very  short  space  of  time  would  be  re- 
quired to  reduce  the  town  to  ashes.2 
This  course  was  not  without  effect.  A 
number  of  influential  citizens  waited  on 
General  Robertson,  and,  probably  with 
the  sanction  of  General  Howe,  although 
without  his  signature,  the  following  pa- 

1  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  pp.  110,  111. 

2  The  History  of  the  War  in  America,  i.  p.  152  ;  Lieut. 
Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  111. 
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per  was  sent  to  the  Continental  lines  by 
a  flag  of  truce : * 

"  Boston,  March  8,  1776. 

"  As  his  Excellency,  General  Howe,  is 
determined  to  leave  the  town,  with  the 
troops  under  his  command,  a  number  of 
the  respectable  inhabitants,  being  very 
anxious  for  its  preservation  and  safety, 
have  applied  to  General  Robertson  for 
this  purpose,  who,  at  their  request,  has 
communicated  the  same  to  his  Excel- 
lency, General  Howe,  who  has  assured 
him  that  he  has  no  intention  of  destroy- 
ing the  town,  unless  the  troops  under 
his  command  are  molested  during  their 
embarkation,  or  at  their  departure,  by 
the  armed  force  without ;  which  decla- 
ration he  gave  General  Robertson  leave 
to  communicate  to  the  inhabitants.  If 
such  an  oppositioa  should  take  place, 
we  have  the  greatest  reason  to  expect 
the  town  will  be  exposed  to  entire  de- 
struction. Our  fears  are  quieted  with 
regard  to  General  Howe's  intentions. 
We  beg  we  may  have  some  assurance 
that  so  dreadful  a  calamity  may  not  be 
brought  on  by  any  measures  without. 
As  a  testimony  of  the  truth  of  the 
above,  we  have  signed  our  names  to  this 
paper,  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Thomas 
and  Jonathan  Amory,  and  Peter  Jo- 
honnet,  who  have,  at  the  earnest  en- 
treaties of  the  inhabitants,  through  the 
Lieutenant-governor,  solicited  a  flag  of 
truce  for  this  purpose. 

John  Scollay, 
Timothy  Newell, 
Thomas  Marshall, 
Samuel  Austin." 

1  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  March  7,  1776. 


This  paper  was  received  at  the  lines 
by  Colonel  Learned,  who  carried  it  to 
head-quarters ;  and,  on  the  next  day, 
under  instructions  from  General  Wash- 
ington, the  same  officer,  in  his  own- 
name,  answered  that  he  had  laid  the 
paper  before  the  General,  and  was  an- 
swered, "  That  as  it  was  an  unauthenti- 
cated  paper,  without  an  address,  and 
not  obligatory  upon  General  Howe,  he 
would  take  no  notice  of  it."1 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  cold- 
ness with  which  this  paper  was  treated, 
it  was  well  known  that  neither  party 
desired  to  resume  active  operations,  and 
the  practical  result  was  all  that  was 
desired  by  either  party,  although  Gen- 
eral Washington  had  made  ample  prep- 
arations to  make  an  assault  at  any  mo- 
ment that  General  Howe  made  the  least 
attempt  to  injure  the  town  or  maltreat 
the  inhabitants. 

At  the  same  time  General  Washing- 
ton continued  actively  engaged  in  com- 
pleting his  works  around  the  town. 
On  the  9th  he  planted  a  battery  on 
the  northeast  of  Bird's  Hill,  near  the 
water  at  Dorchester  Neck;2  and,  on  the 
same  night,  a  detachment  was  sent  to 
occupy  and  strengthen  Nook's  Hill,  also 
in  Dorchester,  which  completely  com- 
manded Boston,  and  placed  the  enemy 
entirely  at  his  mercy.  By  an  impru- 
dent act  of  some  of  the  men,  in  lighting 
a  fire,  the  movement  was  discovered, 
and  a  terrible  cannonade,  from  both 
sides,  ensued ;   the  Continentals  being 

1  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  March  7,  1776.     See  also 
Gen.  Washington  to  President  Eeed,  March  7. 
a  Frothingharn,  p.  305. 
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driven  from  the  hill  with  the  loss  of 
five  men  killed,  and  the  work  tempo- 
rarily suspended.1 

Perceiving,  from  this,  that  General 
Washington  intended  to  act  promptly, 
before  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  to 
General  Howe  conld  strengthen  his 
force,  the  latter  made  immediate  prep- 
arations to  leave  the  town.2  On  the 
10th,  he  issued  a  proclamation  requir- 
ing the  inhabitants  to  deliver  all  their 
woollen  and  linen  goods  to  Crean  Brush, 
a  tory  from  New  York,  on  board  the 
Minerva,  at  Hubbard's  Wharf;3  and 
the  inhabitants  were  mercilessly  plun- 
dered by  this  scoundrel,  under  the  cloak 
of  this  proclamation.4  On  the  same 
day,  part  of  the  transports  were  ordered 
to  fall  down  to  Castle  William ;  many 
of  the  cannon  were  spiked  or  had  their 
trunnions  knocked  off,  and  some  were 
thrown  overboard ;  carriages  were  bro- 
ken ;  and  ammunition  destroyed.5  For 
several  days  these  scenes  were  contin- 
ued, the  embarkation  of  stores  and 
people  being  steadily  carried  on. 

On  the  14th,  the  streets  were  barri- 
caded, in  different  parts  of  the  town,  to 
prevent  interruption  from  the  inhabit- 
ants or  the  army;6  and,  on  the  15th, 
when  it  was  intended  to  leave  the  town, 
proclamation  was  made  that  the  inhab- 
itants should  not  leave  their  houses, 
after  eleven  in  the  morning,  in  order 
that  the  troops  might  be  insured  against 


"Letter  from  Cambridge,  March  10;  Heath's  Mem., 
pp.  41,  42. — *  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  March  21. 
s  Proclamation  of  Gen.  Howe,  March  10. 
4  Letter  from  British  officer,  Boston,  March  10. 
6  Ibid.—6  Frothingham,  p.  308 


annoyance  during  their  last  moments  in 
Boston.1  The  wind  changed,  however, 
and,  for  two  days  longer,  the  town  was 
subjected  to  insult  and  pillage  from  the 
sailors,  as  well  as  from  the  troops.2 

During  this  time  General  Washington 
had  but  little  information  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  town,  and  grew  impa- 
tient— in  fact,  the  suspicion  that  General 
Howe  was  deceiving  him,  with  the  in- 
tention of  remaining  until  his  stores  and 
reinforcements  came  in,  began  to  be  en- 
tertained;3 and,  on  the  13th,  a  Council 
of  War  was  held,  in  which,  among  other 
measures,  it  was  determined  to  fortify 
Nook's  Hill,  on  the  next  day,  "at  all 
events,"  if  the  enemy  had  not  previ- 
ously evacuated  the  town.4  On  the  16th 
(Saturday),  the  General  sent  a  strong 
detachment  to  Nook's  Hill,  which  the 
enemy  discovered  and  attempted  to  dis- 
lodge by  a  severe  cannonade.  Without 
returning  it,  however,  they  continued 
at  their  work,  and  maintained  their 
ground.5 

On  Sunday  morning,  at  a  very  early 
hour,  the  embarkation  commenced,  and, 
about  nine  o'clock,  the  troops  from 
Bunker's  Hill  and  the  last  of  the  refu- 
gees left  the  wharf.6  The  troops  sta- 
tioned at  Cambridge  and  Roxbury,  as 
soon  as  this  movement  of  the  enemy 
was  discovered,  were  ordered  to  parade ; 

1  Letter  from  Cambridge,  March  21. — 3  Ibid. 

3  Irving,  ii.  p.  194 ;  Frothingham,  pp.  308,  309. 

*  Minutes  of  Council  of  General  Officers,  March  13,  in- 
closed in  Gen.  Washington's  dispatch  of  the  same  date. 

6  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen.  Schuyler,  March  19  ;  Same 
to  Congress,  March  19  ;  Letter  from  British  officer,  March 
17. — 6  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  March  19  ;  Letter  from 
British  officer,  Nantasket  Roads,  March  17. 
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and  a  detachment  was  sent  forward  to 
take  possession  of  the  Hill  and  the 
town ;  although,  in  consequence  of  the 
prevalence  of  small-pox  in  some  parts 
of  the  town,  the  main  body  of  the  army 
did  not  enter  Boston  until  the  following 
Wednesday,  March  20th.1 

The  effective  force  of  General  Howe, 
including  seamen,  at  the  time  of  the 
evacuation,  was  about  eleven  thousand 
men;2  and  more  than  two  thousand 
refugees  also  found  shelter  on  the  ships, 
and,  with  the  troops,  proceeded  to  Hal- 
ifax.8 

After  destroying  the  block-house  and 
barracks,  and  Castle  William,  the  fleet 
proceeded  to  Nantasket  Roads,4  where 
it  laid  ten  days ;  and,  on  the  27th,  it 
sailed  for  Halifax,5  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  vessels,  which  were  left  to 
guard  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and 
direct  the  reinforcements  and  stores  to 
Halifax  or  other  places  of  safety.6 

The  Continental  forces  gradually  re- 
tired from  the  town,  and  marched  to- 
wards New  York,  which  was  known  to 
be  the  point  which  General  Howe 
would  seek  to  occupy;7  yet  five  regi- 
ments,— one  at  Dorchester,  one  at  Bev- 
erly, one  at  Charlestown,  and  two  in 
Boston,  —  the  whole  under  General 
Ward,  were  left  near  Boston  to  guard 
against  any  sudden  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  several  of 


1  Frothingham,  pp.  310,  311.— 3  Gordon,  ii.  p.  199. 

3  Stedman,  i.  p.  167  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  199. 

4  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  March  21. 

6  Frothingham,  p.  312. 

8  Gordon,  p.  200 ;  Hist,  of  the  War  in  America,  i.  p.  154. 

7  Stedman,  i.  p.  168. 


which  still  hovered  around  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor.1 

On  the  17th  of  May,  the  Franklin, 
Captain  Mugford,  one  of  the  Continen- 
tal cruisers,  captured  the  transport  ship 
Hope,  and  brought  her  into  Boston. 
She  was  freighted  with  a  fine  assort- 
ment of  military  stores,  including  fifteen 
hundred  whole  barrels  of  gunpowder.2 
On  the  19th  of  May,  the  Franklin, 
and  the  Lady  Washington,  a  privateer, 
which  lay  at  anchor  off  Point  Shirley, 
were  attacked  by  thirteen  boats  from 
the  enemy's  vessels.  The  crews  of  the 
schooners  fought  with  desperate  ener- 
gy, and  drove  off  their  assailants,  with 
the  loss  of  two  of  their  boats.  In  the 
conflict,  Captain  Mugford,  of  the  Frank- 
lin, was  mortally  wounded,  but  he  con- 
tinued to  animate  his  men,  exclaiming, 
"  Don't  give  up  the  ship,  you  can  beat 
them  off!"  until  he  died.  ISTo  other 
person  on  the  schooners  was  seriously 
injured.3 

At  length  measures  were  taken  to  re- 
move the  enemy  from  the  harbor,  and 
General  Benjamin  Lincoln  was  ordered 
to  take  the  command.  About  twelve 
hundred  men  were  assembled  at  Pet- 
tick's  Island  and  Hull,  composed  mostly 
of  militia,  only  a  few  of  the  Continental 
troops  being  engaged  in  the  enterprise. 
About  six  hundred  militia  and  a  de- 
tachment of  artillery  took  post  on 
Moon  Island,  at  Hoff's  Neck,  and  at 
Point  Alderton ;  while  Colonel  Whit- 
comb,  with  a  detachment  of  the  army 


1  Frothingham,  p.  312.— 2  Gordon,  ii.  p.  264. 
3  Frothingham,  p.  313  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  265. 
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and  two  eigliteen-pounders  and  a  thir- 
teen-inch  mortar,  took  post  on  Long 
Island.  The  troops  reached  their  sta- 
tions on  the  morning  of  June  18th, 
when  a  cannonade  was  opened  on  the 
ships  from  Long  Island,  which  was  re- 
turned with  spirit  by  Commodore 
Banks,  the  officer  in  command,  until  a 
shot  struck  his  upper  works,  when  he 
made  signals  for  the  fleet  to  weigh 
anchor,  and,  after  "blowing  up  the  light- 
house, he  went  to  sea,  and  Boston  har- 
bor was  cleared  of  the  enemy.1 

As  the  intelligence  of  this  event 
spread  throughout  the  Colonies  it  was 
received  with  manifestations  of  delight, 
and  General  Washington  and  the  army 
received  congratulations  from  every 
quarter.2  The  selectmen  of  Boston,3 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,4 
and    the    Continental    Congress5   vied 


1  Gordon,  ii.  pp.  266,  267.—'  Frothingham,  p.  316. 

3  This  address,  and  the  General' s  reply,  can  be  found  in 
the  American  Archives,  4th  series,  vol.  v.,  folios  758,  759. 

4  This  address  is  copied  at  length  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Massachusetts  Council,  March  27,  1776. — 6  The  resolu- 
tions of  thanks  will  be  found  in  the  Journals  of  Congress, 
March  25th,  and  the  letter  conveying  it,  signed  by  "John 
Hancock,  President,"  was  dated  April  2,  1776. 


with  each  other  in  the  terms  with 
which  they  expressed  their  gratitude, 
while  the  letters  from  individuals  "  were 
more  spirited  than  those  from  public 
bodies."1  In  England  the  intelligence 
was  received  with  astonishment ;  and 
the  opposition  in  Parliament,  headed 
by  Edmund  Burke,  and  David  Hart- 
ley, and  Colonel  Barre,  in  the  House, 
and  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Rockingham,  and  the  Earls  of 
Sherburne  and  Effingham,  in  the  Lords, 
pursued  the  Ministry  with  awful  se- 
verity. 

Thus  ended  the  "siege  of  Boston;" 
and  General  Washington,  "  wishing  for 
no  other  reward,  than  that  arising  from 
a  conscientious  discharge  of  his  import- 
ant trust,  and  that  his  services  might 
contribute  to  the  establishment  of  free- 
dom and  peace,  upon  a  permanent  foun- 
dation, and  merit  the  applause  of  his 
countrymen  and  every  virtuous  citi- 
zen," sought,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
New  York,  fresh  laurels  and  additional 
strength  for  the  cause  of  his  country. 

1  Frothingham,  p.  320. 
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GENERAL    HOWE  S    DISPATCH    TO    THE    EARL    OF 
DARTMOUTH. 

On  Board  His  Majesty's  Ship  Chatham,  ) 
Nantasket  Road,  March  21 ,  1776.       ) 

Mt  Lord: — It  is  with  great  regret  I  am 
obliged  to  inform  your  lordship,  that  after  all 
my  struggles  to  supply  the  army  with  provis- 
ions from  the  Southern  provinces  and  the  West 
Indies,  from  whence  none  of  the  vessels  have 
yet  returned,  and  after  an  anxious  expectation 
of  more  transports  to  convey  the  troops,  stores, 
civil  officers,  inhabitants,  and  effects,  the  enemy, 
by  taking  possession  of,  and  fortifying  the  com- 
manding heights  on  Dorchester  Neck,  in  order 
to  force  the  ships,  by  their  cannon,  to  quit  the 
harbor,  has  reduced  me  to  the  necessity  either 
of  exposing  the  army  to  the  greatest  distresses, 
by  remaining  in  Boston,  or  of  withdrawing  from 
it  under  such  straitened  circumstances.  The 
importance  of  preserving  this  force,  when  it 
could  no  longer  act  to  advantage,  did  not  leave 
any  room  to  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  its  re- 
moval; and  since  my  determination,  taken  on 
the  7th  instant,  I  have  exerted  every  expedient 
to  accomplish  the  arduous  task,  which  was  exe- 
cuted on  the  17th  following,  in  the  forenoon, 
without  the  least  molestation  from  the  rebels,  the 
transports  having  been  previously  watered,  and 
fitted  for  sea  in  every  respect,  excepting  the  arti- 
cle of  provisions,  in  the  view  of  complying  with 
His  Majesty's  commands  for  a  movement  from 
Boston,  as  soon  as  I  might  be  enabled  to  effect  it. 

In  order  to  explain  to  your  lordship  more 
clearly  the  state  I  was  reduced  to  in  the  article 
of  provisions,  I  have  inclosed  a  return,  extracted 
from  the  commissary-general's  reports  between 
the  12th  of  February  and  4th  of  March;  also 
the  tonnage  of  transports  at  the  time  of  em- 
barkation. 


The  rebels,  about  the  latter  end  of  January, 
erected  new  works  and  batteries  on  a  point  of 
land  opposite  to  West  Boston,  at  a  place  known 
by  the  name  of  Phipps's  Farm,  which,  laying 
under  cover  of  their  strongest  posts,  and  so  sit- 
uated as  to  be  supported  by  their  whole  force 
from  Cambridge,  was  not  to  be  prevented ;  soon 
afterwards  the  militia  of  the  country  was  called 
in,  and,  having  intelligence  that  the  enemy  in- 
tended to  possess  themselves  of  Dorchester 
Neck,  I  ordered  a  detachment  from  Castle  Wil- 
liam, on  the  13th  of  February,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant-colonel  Leslie,  and  one  com- 
posed of  grenadiers  and  fight-infantry  from 
Boston,  commanded  by  Major  Musgrave,  to 
pass  over  the  ice,  with  directions  to  destroy  the 
houses  and  every  kind  of  cover  whatever  upon 
that  peninsula,  which  was  executed,  and  six  of 
the  enemy's  guard  made  prisoners. 

On  the  2d  instant,  at  night,  the  rebels  be- 
gan a  cannonade  upon  the  town,  from  Roxbury 
and  Phipps's  Farm,  and  threw  some  shells  from 
both  places,  without  doing  any  personal  damage, 
and  but  little  to  the  buildings ;  the  same  was  re- 
peated on  the  evenings  of  the  3d  and  4th,  by 
which  only  six  men  were  wounded  ;  the  fire 
being  returned  from  our  batteries,  but  at  such  a 
distance,  as  to  be  very  uncertain  in  the  execution. 

It  was  discovered  on  the  5th,  in  the  morning, 
that  the  enemy  had  thrown  up  three  very  ex- 
tensive works,  with  strong  abatis  round  them, 
on  the  commanding  hill  on  Dorchester  Neck, 
which  must  have  been  the  employment  of  at 
least  twelve  thousand  men,  in  a  situation  so  crit- 
ical. I  determined  upon  an  immediate  attack, 
with  all  the  force  I  could  transport.  The  ardor 
of  the  troops  encouraged  me  in  this  hazardous 
enterprise ;  regiments  were  expeditiously  em- 
barked on  board  transports  to  fall  down  the 
harbor,  and  flat-boats  were  to  receive  other 
troops,  making  the  whole  two  thousand  four 
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hundred  men,  to  rendezvous  at  Castle  William, 
from  whence  the  descent  was  to  be  made,  on  the 
night  of  the  oth,  but  the  wind  unfortunately  com- 
ing contrary,  and  blowing  very  hard,  the  ships 
were  not  able  to  get  to  their  destination,  and  this 
circumstance  also  making  it  impossible  to  employ 
the  boats,  the  attempt  became  impracticable. 

The  weather  continuing  boisterous  the  next 
day  and  night,  gave  the  enemy  time  to  improve 
their  works,  to  bring  up  their  cannon,  and  to 
put  themselves  into  such  a  state  of  defence,  that 
I  could  promise  myself  little  success  by  attack- 
ing: them  under  all  the  disadvantages  I  had  to 
encoimter ;  wherefore  I  judged  it  most  advisa- 
ble to  prepare  for  the  evacuation  of  the  town, 
upon  the  assurance  of  one  month's  provision 
from  Admiral  Shuldham,  who,  in  this  emergen- 
cy, as  he  has  on  every  other  occasion,  offered  all 
the  assistance  he  could  afford. 

A  thousand  difficulties  arose  on  account  of 
the  disproportion  of  transports  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  troops,  the  well-affected  inhabitants, 
their  most  valuable  property,  and  the  quantity 
of  military  stores  to  be  carried  away;  however, 
as  the  enemy  gave  no  interruption  but  during 
the  nights,  and  that  inconsiderable,  I  found  the 
whole  in  readiness  to  depart  on  the  14th,  if  the 
wind  had  favored,  and  assisted  by  the  abilities 
and  assiduity  of  Captains  Reynar  and  Montagu, 
of  His  Majesty's  ships  Chatham  and  Fowey,  who 
superintended  the  embarkation,  and  by  the  alac- 
rity of  the  officers  under  them,  this  operation 
was  effected  on  the  17th,  and  the  rear  guard 
embarked  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with- 
out the  least  loss,  irregularity,  or  accident. 
Such  military  stores  as  could  not  be  taken  on 
board  were  destroyed,  and  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion is  now  using  to  get  ready  for  sea  in  the  best 
state  our  circumstances  will  allow ;  the  admiral 
leaving  ah  the  ships-of-war  he  can  spare  from 
the  convoy,  for  the  security  and  protection  of 
such  vessels  as  may  be  bound  for  Boston. 

Every  provision  my  situation  would  afford  has 
been  made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhab- 
itants, and  the  preservation  of  their  effects ;  all 
the  woollen  goods,  also,  that  I  could  find  room 
for,  belonging  to  those  who  chose  to  stay  be- 
hind, the  want  of  which  is  more  distressing  to 
the  enemy  than  any  other  article  whatever,  have 


been  shipped ;  inventories  of  them  taken  in  the 
best  manner  possible,  and  put  under  the  charge 
of  proper  persons,  in  order  to  be  hereafter 
stored.  The  demolition  of  the  castle  has  been 
effectually  executed,  and  an  armed  ship  is  sent 
by  the  admiral,  express,  to  advise  the  different 
governors  on  the  continent  of  this  removal. 

Halifax,  though  stripped  of  provisions  during 
the  winter,  and  affording  few  conveniences  to  so 
numerous  a  body,  is  the  only  place  where  the 
army-  can  remain  until  supplies  arrive  from 
Europe.  My  first  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
defence  of  the  town,  and  His  Majesty's  dock- 
yard, and  to  enable  Governor  Legge  to  over- 
come the  spirit  of  disaffection,  which  has  lately 
appeared  in  the  northern  parts  of  Nova  Scotia ; 
after  which,  I  conclude  that  three  battalions, 
with  Gorham's  and  Maclean's  corps,  will  be  a 
sufficient  force  for  its  protection. 

I  shall  also  detach  three  regiments  to  Quebec 
as  soon  as  the  navigation  of  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence becomes  practicable,  if  I  do  not,  in  the 
mean  time,  hear  any  thing  to  the  contrary  from 
Europe.  The  remainder  of  the  army,  which, 
after  these  detachments  are  made,  may  consist 
of  about  five  thousand  men,  including  sick,  will 
be  held  in  readiness  to  proceed  to  New  York, 
when  enabled  by  a  supply  of  provisions,  and  an 
addition  of  transports  sufficient  for  that  under- 
taking ;  and,  although  the  force,  according  to 
the  present  estimation,  intended  to  go  on  this 
service,  is  too  small  to  expect  more  from  it  than 
the  possession  of  the  town,  which  in  itself  is  a 
most  important  post,  I  shall  attempt  it  at  all 
hazard,  as  soon  as  possible,  apprehending  it  will 
be  more  advisable  to  pursue  this  measure  with- 
out delay,  than  by  waiting  for  reinforcements 
from  Europe,  whereof  I  have  no  certainty,  to 
give  the  rebels  time  to  form  an  army  in  the 
province  of  New  York,  and  to  check  the  en 
couragement  they  will  receive  from  the  appar- 
ent inactivity  of  the  King's  army  retired  to  Hali- 
fax, as  well  as  to  prevent  the  contrary  effect  it 
may  have  upon  the  few  friends  to  government 
remaining  there. 

I  am  justly  sensible  how  much  more  con- 
ducive it  would  be  to  His  Majesty's  service,  if 
the  army  was  in  a  situation  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  New  York ;   but  the  present  condi- 
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tion  of  the  troops,  crowded  in  transports,  with- 
out regard  to  conveniences,  the  inevitable  dis- 
sortment  of  stores,  and  all  the  incumbrances 
with  which  I  am  clogged,  effectually  disable  me 
from  the  exertion  of  this  force  in  any  offensive 
operations,  although  I  should  receive  a  supply 
of  provisions  before  my  departure  from  hence, 
which  considerations,  I  hope,  will  lead  His  Maj- 
esty to  approve  of  my  determination. 

Unless  these  supplies  are  sent  under  convoy, 
or  of  force  to  defend  themselves,  they  will  be- 
come very  precarious,  as  the  rebels  have  greatly 
increased  their  naval  strength,  and  I  fear  that 
many  of  those  now  on  their  voyage  will  fall  into 
the  enemy's  hands,  notwithstanding  all  the  ef- 
forts which  His  Majesty's  ships,  unequal  in  point 
of  numbers  to  the  service  they  are  upon,  can 
make.  In  this  persuasion,  I  humbly  submit  to 
your  lordship  whether  it  would  not  be  an  ad- 
visable measure  to  order  all  convoys  directly  to 
Halifax,  from  whence  they  may  proceed  with  more 
certainty  to  the  future  destination  of  the  army. 

I  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  the  last  com- 
mands I  had  the  honor  to  receive  from  your 
lordship,  are  dated  the  22d  of  October,  which 
will  serve  to  show  the  difficulty  ships,  bound  to 
this  post,  have  met  with  on  the  coast,  many 
whereof,  I  learn  by  a  master  of  a  vessel  just 
arrived  here,  have  been  forced  to  the  "West 
Indies,  and  no  less  than  thirty-seven  sail  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  were  at  Antigua  the  last  of  this 
month,  when  he  left  that  island. 

I  shall  not  fail  to  write  as  fully  as  possible  to 
your  lordship  from  Halifax. 

I  am,  &c,  W.  Howe. 


(iNOLOSUEE.) 

State  of  provisions  remaining  in  store  at  Boston,  on 
the  12th,  19th,  26th  of  February,  and  4th  of  March, 
1776,  per  returns  of  those  dates,  received  from  the 
Commissary -general  of  Stores,  showing  how  long 
the  same  will  victual  11,000  men. 

Feb.  12,  1776.  — Beef  and  pork,  35  days; 
wheat  flour,  72  days;  bread,  12  days;  butter 
and  cheese,  13  days;  oil,  32  days;  split  peas, 
peas,  and  oatmeal,  2  days ;  barley,  suet,  rice, 
and  raisins,  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  general 
hospitals. 

Feb.  19th. — Beef  and  pork,  29  days;   wheat 


flour,  65  days;  bread,  12  days;  butter  and 
cheese,  12  days;  oil,  32  days;  split  peas,  peas, 
and  oatmeal,  9  days;  barley,  suet,  rice,  and 
raisins,  reserved  for  the  general  hospital. 

Feb.  2Qth. — Beef  and  pork,  22  days ;  wheat 
flour,  68  days;  bread,  12  days;  butter  and 
cheese,  almost  6  days ;  oil,  32  days ;  split  peas, 
peas,  and  oatmeal,  almost  6  days;  barley,  suet, 
rice,  and  raisins,  reserved  for  the  general  hos- 
pital. 

March  4th. — Beef  and  pork,  almost  17  days; 
wheat  and  flour,  almost  63  days;  bread,  16 
days ;  butter  and  cheese,  almost  1 2  days ;  oil, 
32  days;  split  peas,  peas,  and  oatmeal,  10  days; 
rice,  27  days;  suet,  barley,  and  raisins,  reserved 
for  the  use  of  the  general  hospital. 

W.  Howe. 


II. 

GENERAL    WASHINGTON'S    DISPATCH    TO    THE 
CONGRESS. 

Head-quarters,  Cambridge,  March  19,  1776. 
Sir: — It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  I  in- 
form you  that,  on  Sunday  last,  the  1 7th  instant, 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  ministe- 
rial army  evacuated  the  town  of  Boston,  and 
that  the  forces  of  the  United  Colonies  are  now 
in  actual  possession  thereof.  I  beg  leave  to  con- 
gratulate you,  sir,  and  the  honorable  Congress, 
on  this  happy  event,  and  particularly  as  it  was 
effected  without  endangering  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  the  remaining  unhappy  inhabitants.  I 
have  great  reason  to  imagine  their  flight  was 
precipitated  by  the  appearance  of  a  work  which 
I  had  ordered  to  be  thrown  up  last  Saturday 
night,  on  an  eminence  at  Dorchester,  which  lay 
nearest  to  Boston  Neck,  called  Nook's  Hill. 
The  town,  although  it  has  suffered  greatly,  is 
not  in  so  bad  a  state  as  I  expected  to  find  it ; 
and  I  have  a  particular  pleasure  in  being  able  to 
inform  you,  sir,  that  your  house  has  received  no 
damage  worth  mentioning ;  your  furniture  is  in 
tolerable  order,  and  the  family  pictures  are  all 
left  entire  and  untouched.  Captain  Cazneau 
takes  charge  of  the  whole  until  he  shall  receive 
farther  orders  from  you.  As  soon  as  the  minis- 
terial troops  had  quitted  the  town,  I  ordered  a 
thousand  men  (who  had  had  the  small-pox),  under 
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command  of  General  Putnam,  to  take  possession 
of  the  heights,  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  fortify 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  their  return, 
should  they  attempt  it ;  but  as  they  are  still  in 
the  harbor,  I  thought  it  not  prudent  to  march 
off  with  the  main  body  of  the  army  until  I 
should  be  fully  satisfied  they  had  quitted  the 
coast.  I  have,  therefore,  only  detached  five 
regiments,  besides  the  rifle  battalion,  to  New 
York,  and  shall  keep  the  remainder  here  till  all 
suspicion  of  their  return  ceases.  The  situation 
in  which  I  found  their  works  evidently  discov- 
ered that  then-  retreat  was  made  with  the  great- 
est precipitation.  They  have  left  their  barracks, 
and  other  works  of  wood  at  Bunker's  Hill,  &c, 
all  standing,  and  have  destroyed  but  a  small 
part  of  their  lines.  They  have  also  left  a  num- 
ber of  fine  pieces  of  cannon,  which  they  first 
spiked  up ;  also  a  very  large  iron  mortar,  and 
(as  I  am  informed)  they  have  thrown  another 
over  the  end  of  your  wharf.  I  have  employed 
proper  persons  to  drill  the  cannon,  and  doubt 
not  shall  save  the  most  of  them.  I  am  not  yet 
able  to  procure  an  exact  fist  of  all  the  stores 
they  have  left;  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done,  I 
shall  take  care  to  transmit  it  to  you.  From  an 
estimate  of  what  the  quartermaster-general  has 
already  discovered,  the  amount  will  be  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

Part  of  the  powder  mentioned  in  yours  of  the 
6th  instant,  has  already  arrived  ;  the  remainder 
I  have  ordered  to  be  stopped  on  the  road,  as 
we  shall  have  no  occasion  for  it  here.  The  let- 
ter to  General  Thomas  I  immediately  sent  to 
him.  He  desired  leave  for  three  or  four  days 
to  settle  some  of  his  private  affairs ;  after  which 
he  will  set  out  for  his  command  in  Canada.  I 
am  happy  that  my  conduct  in  intercepting  Lord 
Drummond's  letter  is  approved  of  by  Congress. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  sincere  respect, 
sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  Washington. 

To  the  Honorable  John  Hancock,  Esq 

Yol.  I.— 13 
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DEPOSITION      RESPECTING      THE      POISONING      OF 
STOKES   LEFT   BY   THE   KING'S   TROOPS. 

In  Council,  Tuesday,  April  9,  1776. 

Deposition  of  Dr.  John  "Warren,  who  testifies 
and  says:  That  on  or  about  the  29th  day  of 
March,  last  past,  went  into  the  work-house  of 
the  town  of  Boston,  lately  improved  as  an  hos- 
pital by  the  British  troops  stationed  in  said 
town,  and  upon  examining  into  the  state  of  a 
large  quantity  of  medicine  there  by  them  left, 
(particularly  in  one  room,  supposed  to  have 
been  by  them  used  as  a  medicinal  store-room), 
he  found  a  great  variety  of  medicinal  articles 
lying  upon  the  floor,  some  of  which  were  con- 
tained and  secured  in  papers,  whilst  others  were 
scattered  upon  the  floor  loose.  Amongst  these 
medicines,  observed  small  quantities  of  what  he 
supposed  was  white  and  yellow  arsenic  inter- 
mixed ;  and  then  received  information  from 
Doctor  Samuel  Scott  that  he  had  taken  up  a 
large  quantity  of  said  arsenic,  from  over  and 
amongst  the  medicine,  and  had  collected  it 
chiefly  in  large  lumps,  and  secured  it  in  a  vessel. 
Upon  receiving  this  information,  desired  him  to 
let  him  view  the  arsenic,  with  which  he  com- 
plied, and  judged  it  to  amount  to  about  the 
quantity  of  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds.  Being 
much  surprised  by  this  extraordinary  intelli- 
gence, he  more  minutely  examined  the  medicine 
on  the  floor,  and  found  them  to  be  chiefly  cap- 
ital articles,  and  those  most  generally  in  great 
demand ;  and  judging  them  to  be  rendered  en- 
tirely unfit  for  use,  he  advised  Doctor  Scott  to  let 
them  remain,  and  by  no  means  meddle  with  them, 
as  he  thought  the  utmost  hazard  would  attend 
the  using  them.  They  were  accordingly  suffered 
to  remain,  and  no  account  was  taken  of  them. 

Read,  and  ordered,  That  the  above  deposi- 
tion be  committed  to  Samuel  Holten,  Esq.,  with 
Mr.  Whiting  and  Mr.  Freeman. 
(Minutes  of  the  Council  of  Massachusetts,  April  9,  1776.) 


CHAPTER   VII. 

June  27,  1775,  to  May,  1776. 

THE    EXPEDITIONS    AGAINST    CANADA. 


The  expeditions  against  Ticonderoga, 
and  the  capture  of  that  fortress  by  Col- 
onels Arnold  and  Allen ;  and  the  sub- 
sequent capture  of  St.  John's  by  the 
former  officer,  led  each  of  them  to  pro- 
ject and  propose  farther  aggressions  on 
the  enemy's  Canadian  possessions.  Ac- 
cordingly, each  of  these  officers  ad- 
dressed letters,  the  former  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Congresses  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,1  the  latter  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,2  giving  their  respective 
plans  of  operations,  and  asking  a  force 
to  carry  them  out.  Although  both 
were  in  advance  of  the  age,  and  re- 
ceived no  immediate  command,  they 
both  participated,  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  in  subsequent  operations 
against  Canada ;  each  carving  out  for 
himself,  in  his  operations,  a  character 
for  bravery  which  will  live  forever ; 
each  suffering  personally  —  one  as  a 
prisoner,  the  other  a  cripple ;  and  both 
becoming  witnesses  of  the  fact  that  the 
advice  they  had  given,  had  it  been  fol- 


iated "Crown  Point,  June  2,  1775,"  and  "Crown 
Point,  June  6,  1775." 
1  Dated  "Crown  Point,  June  13,  1775." 


lowed  earlier,  would  have  secured  Can 
ada  to  the  colonists,  and  facilitated  the 
progress  of  the  great  work  of  revolu- 
tion which  ultimately  severed  the  colo- 
nies from  the  mother  country. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  pay  for 
their  men,  and,  if  possible,  employment 
for  the  future,  Colonel  Allen  and  Cap- 
tain Warner  visited  Philadelphia,  and, 
on  Friday,  June  23d,  at  their  own  re- 
quest, were  admitted  on  the  floor  of 
Congress,  "having  some  things  of  im- 
portance to  communicate." 1  If  Congress 
received  any  information,  or  was  influ- 
enced by  any  such  information,  as  has 
been  supposed,2  there  is  no  evidence  of 
it  on  the  journals  of  that  body. 

On  the  following  Tuesday,  however, 


1  Journals  of  Cont.  Cong.,  Friday,  June  23,  1775.  Mr. 
Lossing  does  Arnold  injustice  in  charging  him  with  em- 
ploying Allen  as  the  bearer  of  his  letter  to  Congress  in 
which  he  attacks  "  the  Green- Mountain  Boys,"  whom  Allen 
commanded,  and  in  whose  behalf  he  visited  Philadelphia. 
This  careful  writer  refers  to  "  a  letter  from  the  officer  at 
Crown  Point,  dated  June  10,"  supposing  that  to  have  been 
Arnold's  letter,  but  it  was  simply  a  letter  of  recommendation 
from  the  officers  at  Crown  Point,  signed  by  Major  Samuel  Elmer, 
as  "President"  of  the  "council,"  which  was  then  consid- 
ered. Arnold's  letter  was  not  written  until  the  13th, 
three  days  afterwards. 

s  Lossing' s  Washington,  i.  pp.  652,  653. 
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— Colonel  Arnold's  letter  having,  in  the 
mean  time,  reached  Philadelphia, — the 
Congress  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tions— the  first  legitimate  movement 
towards  the  invasion  of  the  Canadas : 

'■''The  Congress  resumed  the  consid- 
eration of  the  letter  from  Albany,1  and 
after  some  debate,  the  Congress  came 
to  the  following  resolutions : 

"Resolved,  That  Major-general  P. 
Schuyler  be  directed  to  repair,  as  soon 
as  conveniently  he  can,  to  the  posts  of 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  to  ex- 
amine into  the  state  thereof,  and  of  the 
troops  now  stationed  there,  and  how 
they  are  supplied  with  provision  and 
necessary  stores ;  into  the  state  also  of 
the  sloop  and  other  navigation  on  the 
lakes ;  also,  to  obtain  the  best  intelli- 
gence he  can  of  the  disposition  of  the 
Canadians  and  Indians  of  Canada ;  that 
he  confer  with  Colonel  Hinman  and 
Colonel  Arnold  on  the  subject  of  Col- 
onel Arnold's  letter  to  this  Congress, 
and  report  as  soon  as  possible  the  state 
of  the  whole,  as  near  as  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained, to  this  Congress ;  and  that  he 
give  orders  for  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion of  boats  and  stores,  for  securing  to 
the  United  Colonies  the  command  of 
those  waters  adjacent  to  Crown  Point 
and  Ticonderoga. 


'This  letter,  dated  "Albany  Committee-chamber,  June  21, 
1775,"  had  been  forwarded  by  express,  and  conveyed  in- 
formation of  Gen.  Carleton's  preparations  for  attacking 
Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga  ;  of  his  treaty  with  the 
French  Canghnawaga  Indians  "  to  take  up  the  hatchet" 
in  behalf  of  the  King  ;  of  the  scarcity  of  powder,  even  in 
the  forts  ;  and  of  their  desire  to  have  the  dispute,  respect- 
ing rank  between  Cols.  Arnold  and  Hinman  disposed  of. 


"Resolved,  That  if  General  Schuyler 
finds  it  practicable,  and  that  it  will  not 
be  disagreeable  to  the  Canadians,  he 
do  immediately  take  possession  of  St. 
John's,  Montreal,  and  any  other  parts 
of  the  country,  and  pursue  any  other 
measures  in  Canada  which  may  have  a 
tendency  to  promote  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  these  colonies. 

"Resolved,  That  if  General  Schuyler 
shall  have  occasion  for  a  larger  quantity 
of  ready  money  and  ammunition,  for 
carrying  on  such  expedition,  than  he 
can  in  convenient  time  procure  from 
the  Provincial  Convention  of  the  colony 
of  New  York,  that  he  do  in  such  case 
apply  to  the  Governor  of  Connecticut 
for  such  supplies  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  can  be  furnished  by  that  colony; 
and  that  Governor  Trumbull  be  desired 
to  furnish  such  supplies,  and  this  Con- 
gress will  make  provision  for  reimburs- 
ing the  same."1 

General  Schuyler  reached  Ticonder- 
oga, and  assumed  the  command  of  the 
district  on  the  eighteenth  of  July,2  but, 
so  far  was  he  from  bein^  in  a  condition  to 
advance,  that  his  first  care  was  to  put  his 
troops  in  a  condition  for  defence.  Col- 
onel Hinman,  who  had  superseded  the 
energetic  Arnold,  "  expected  the  gener- 
al," and  had  not  done  any  thing,  either 
for  offence  or  defence ; 8  his  guards  slept 
on  their  posts  with  impunity ; 4  the  troops 


1  Journals  of  the  Cont.  Cong.,  Tuesday,  June  27,  1775. 

*  Letter  to  Gov.  Trumbull,  July  18. 

3  Gen.  Schuyler  to  Gen.  Washington,  July  18. — *  Ibid. 
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were  "crowded  into  bad  barracks;"1 
and  every  thing  wore  an  unpromising 
aspect. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  July,  Gen- 
eral Schuyler  dispatched  an  agent  into 
Canada,  to  ascertain  the  real  disposition 
of  the  people  of  that  province,  the  num- 
ber and  condition  of  the  King's  troops, 
and  the  spirit  with  which  an  invading 
army  would  be  received  by  the  people  ;2 
but  there  was  considerable  delay  in  the 
collection  both  of  men  and  supplies,8 
and  General  Carleton,  the  royal  Gov- 
ernor of  Canada,  was  enabled  to  make 
considerable  additions  to  his  means  of 
defence.4 

At  length,  on  the  thirty-first  of  Au- 
gust, General  Montgomery  left  Crown 
Point,  with  the  regiments  commanded 
by  Colonels  Waterbury,  McDougal,  Par- 
sons, and  Wooster,  amounting  to  twelve 
hundred  men;5  on  the  fourth  of  Sep- 
tember he  was  joined  by  General  Schuy- 
ler, "  at  the  Isle-la-Motte,  where  he  had 
arrived  the  preceding  day,  having  been 
detained  by  adverse  winds  and  rainy 
weather;"6  and,  on  the  same  day,  the 
whole  expedition  advanced  to  the  Isle- 
aux-Noix,7  a  low  fertile  island,  of  eighty- 
five  acres,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  After  establishing  his  head-quar- 
ters on  this  island,  General  Schuyler 
issued  an  address  to  the  Canadians,  ex- 
plaining the  purpose  of  the  expedition 


1  Gen.  Schuyler  to  Gov.  Trumbull,  July  18. 

*  Maj.  Brown  to  Gov.  Trumbull,  August  14. 

8  Schuyler  to  Cont.  Cong.,  August  2  ;  Same  to  Gen. 
Washington,  Aug.  6  and  Aug.  31. — *  Schuyler  to  Cont. 
Cong.,  Aug.  6.— 6  Schuyler  to  Gov.  Trumbull,  Aug.  31. 

•  Gen.  Schuyler  to  John  Hancock,  Sept.  8.— 7  Ibid. 


and  promising  protection  to  the  persons 
and  property  of  Canadians;1  and,  early 
on  the  sixth  of  September,  after  land- 
ing the  provisions,  baggage,  <fcc,  on  the 
Isle-aux-Noix,  he  re-embarked,  and  ad- 
vanced against  St.  John's.2  Landing 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  town, 
the  troops  were  formed  in  "  a  close,  deep 
swamp;"3  but,  meeting  with  some  op- 
position, and  losing  fourteen  men, — 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing, — they  en- 
camped for  the  night,  throwing  up  some 
small  intrenchments  to  defend  them- 
selves in  case  of  an  attack  during  the 
night.  "In  the  evening,"  information 
of  the  strength  of  the  enemy  reached 
General  Schuyler,  which  led  him  to  ask 
the  advice  of  his  officers,  the  next  morn- 
ing, respecting  the  disposition  of  his 
force.  The  result  was  a  re-embarkation 
of  the  troops,  and  their  return  to  the 
Isle-aux-Noix.4 

On  the  eighth  of  September,  General 
Schuyler  was  joined  by  three  hundred 
Connecticut  troops  and  four  hundred 
New  Yorkers,  making  his  force  seven- 
teen hundred  strong,  with  five  pieces  of 
cannon  and  two  mortars.5 

On  the  tenth,  a  second  attempt  to 
advance  against  the  enemy,  under  the 
command  of  General  Montgomery,  was 
frustrated  by  the  disgraceful  cowardice 
of  the  troops.6 

On  the  sixteenth,  General  Schuyler 


1  "To  the  Inhabitants  of  Canada,"  dated  Isle-aux- 
Noix,  Sept.  5,  1775. — 3  Gen.  Schuyler  to  John  Hancock, 
Sept.  8. — 3  Ibid. — 4  Gen.  Schuyler  to  Gen.  Washington, 
Sept.  20  ;  Same  to  Cong. ,  Sept.  8. 

6  Gen.  Schuyler  to  Cong.,  Sept.  8. — '  Inclosure  No.  3, 
in  Gen.  Schuyler's  letter  to  Cong.,  Sept.  19. 
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was  compelled,  from  sickness,  to  return 
to  Ticonderoga,  General  Montgomery 
resuming  the  command  of  the  army;1 
and,  on  the  same  day,  Colonel  Warner 
joined  the  army  with  one  hundred  and 
seventy  Green-Mountain  Boys,  "  being 
the  first  that  have  appeared  of  that 
boasted  corps,"  a  part  of  them  having 
mutinied,  and  the  remainder  stopping 
at  Crown  Point.2 

On  the  seventeenth,  in  the  evening, 
General  Montgomery  took  a  position 
near  St.  John's ;  and,  on  the  following 
morning,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  five 
hundred  men  to  the  north  side  of  the 
fort,  where  the  village  of  St.  John's  now 
stands.  He  there  encountered  a  party 
from  the  garrison,  with  field-pieces,  and 
repulsed  them  after  a  slight  resistance. 
The  General  complained  greatly  of  the 
insubordination  and  cowardice  of  his 
men,  especially  of  the  Green-Mountain 
Boys ;  and  he  maintained,  that  had  si- 
lence been  observed  by  the  troops,  a 
portion  of  the  enemy's  artillery  might 
have  been  secured.  Pushing  forward 
with  his  five  hundred  men,  the  General 
occupied  the  two  roads  leading  respect- 
ively to  Chambly  and  Longeuil,  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  off  any  supplies  or 
reinforcements  which  might  be  sent  to 
St.  John's  from  Montreal  or  the  back 
country.  After  providing  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  party,  the  General  re- 
turned to  the  camp  above  St.  John's, 
and  made  preparations  for  an  imme- 
diate attack  on  the  fort.8 

1  Gen.  Schuyler  to  Gen.  Washington,  Sept.  20. — 3  Ibid. 
"Gen.  Montgomery  to  Gen.  Schuyler,  "Camp  near 
St.  John's,  Sept.  19,  1775." 


"A  succession  of  bad  weather,  and 
their  own  feebleness,"  however,  "kept 
them  back  in  their  operations,"1  and  it 
was  not  until  after  the  twenty-fourth 
that  a  battery  could  be  opened  on  the 
enemy.2  Nor  was  the  General  then  much 
better  situated  than  before.  With  but 
little  ammunition ;  a  scanty  supply  of 
provisions ;  sickness  prevailing  among 
his  troops ;  a  spirit  of  insubordination 
among  the  Eastern  troops,  which  he,  as 
a  New  Yorker,  could  not  suppress ;  and 
a  cowardice  on  the  part  of  many  of 
them,  which  led  them  to  adopt  strange 
measures  to  secure  their  discharge  as 
invalids,3  were  subjects  which  stared 
him  in  the  face  continually,  and  baffled 
all  his  efforts  to  overcome  them. 

Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  Major  Brown, 
and  other  officers,  had  been  employed, 
with  small  parties  of  troops,  and  such 
friendly  Canadians  as  they  could  induce 
to  join  them,  as  scouts,  and  for  the  pur- 

1  Gen.  Montgomery  to  Gen.  Schuyler,  "Camp  south 
side  of  St.  John's,  Sept.  24,  1775." 

a  Mr.  Leake,  in  his  excellent  "Life  of  Gen.  John  Lamb" 
(p.  112),  and  some  other  writers,  who  have  probably  re- 
lied on  his  general  correctness,  have  fallen  into  error 
respecting  these  batteries,  and  the  date  of  their  erection. 
In  his  dispatch  of  Sept.  24,  Gen.  Montgomery  says:  "i 
expect  to  set  our  mortars  to  work  to-night ;  a  gun-battery  I  liave 
not  been  able  to  think  of."  In  his  dispatch  of  Sept.  28,  he 
says  :  "  Since  my  last,  of  the  24th,  we  have  opened  a  bat- 
tery of  two  twelve-pounders  upon  the  ship-yards  and 
schooner.  The  largest  of  the  mortars  is  useless,  and  on 
the  mortars  I  principally  depended  for  distressing  the 
garrison."  From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  no  batteries 
of  any  kind  were  opened  until  after  the  24th  of  Sept.  In 
the  same  dispatch  (Sept.  28),  he  says  :  "  I  hope  the  thirieen- 
inch  mortar  and  more  powder  are  on  the  way,"  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  Capt.  Lamb  could  not  have  bedded  it 
and  commenced  a  bombardment  of  the  fort  on  the  26th. 

3  As  specimens,  Gen.  Schuyler  states  that  some  swal- 
lowed tobacco,  while  others  burned  their  tongues  with 
hot  chocolate,  to  give  an  appearance  of  fever. 
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pose  of  enlisting  the  favor  of  the  people 
for  the  American  cause.  On  the  twen- 
ty-fourth of  September,  two  of  these 
parties  met  near  Longeuil, — the  one 
commanded  by  Colonel  Allen,  the  other 
by.  Major  Brown, — and,  without  con- 
sulting their  commanding  general,  a 
plan  was  arranged  for  an  attack  on 
Montreal.  By  this  arrangement  Allen 
was  to  cross  the  St.  Lawrence  with 
eighty  men,  from  Longeuil,  a  little  be- 
low the  city ;  while  Brown,  with  two 
hundred  men,  was  to  cross  the  river 
above  the  city ;  and,  at  a  concerted 
signal,  both  parties  were  to  move  si- 
multaneously to  the  attack  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  city.  Allen  returned  to 
Longeuil,  collected  a  few  canoes,  added 
about  thirty  English- Americans  to  his 
party,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  dark  and 
stormy  night,  crossed  the  river.  Major 
Brown  failed  to  cross  the  river,  as  he 
had  promised  to  do,  and  daylight  found 
Allen  in  the  enemy's  country,  without 
the  means  of  retreat,  without  support 
from  his  friends,  and  in  constant  danger 
of  an  attack  from  the  enemy.  After 
disposing  of  his  handful  of  men  to  the 
best  advantage,  he  dispatched  two  mes- 
sengers,— one  to  La  Prairie,  where  Ma- 
jor Brown  was  supposed  to  be,  the 
other  to  L'Assomption,  where  a  Mr. 
Walker  resided, — and,  from  both,  re- 
quested assistance.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Brown  did  any  thing,  but  Walker 
exerted  himself  in  Allen's  behalf,  but 
effected  nothing  in  season  to  prevent 
the  disaster  which  ensued.1 


1  Allen's  Narrative,  pp.  26,  31. 


The  city  was  thrown  into  a  great 
uproar  when  Allen's  movement  became 
known,  especially  during  the  time  when 
the  strength  of  his  party  was  unknown. 
"  General  Carleton  and  the  royal  party" 
made  preparations  for  a  removal  from 
the  city,  and  those  who  were  inclined 
to  favor  the  colonists  were  elated  to  a 
corresponding  extent.  A  prisoner  es- 
caped from  the  camp,  at  this  import- 
ant moment,  and  conveyed  to  the  city 
the  intelligence  of  his  weakness ;  and 
a  change  of  General  Carleton's  plans 
were  immediately  made  known.  He 
immediately  assembled  such  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city  as  he  could  con- 
trol, a  number  of  Canadians  who  lived 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  a  party  of 
Indians,  and  about  forty  regular  troops, 
the  whole  numbering  about  five  hun- 
dred, and  dispatched  them  under  Major 
Campbell,  against  Allen  and  his  men.1 

Each  party  fought  after  the  most  ap- 
proved style  of  frontiersmen,  sheltering 
themselves  behind  buildings,  walls,  and 
woodpiles ;  in  ditches,  and  wherever  a 
shelter  was  afforded.  Many  of  Allen's 
men  deserted  him,  but  he  kept  up  the 
contest  for  two  hours  with  great  spirit. 
At  length,  with  but  forty-five  men  left, 
almost  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and 
with  no  prospect  of  receiving  any  re- 
lief, Allen  ordered  his  men  to  retreat. 
Closely  pursued  by  the  Indians  and  the 
Canadians,  his  force  was  reduced  still 
more,  when  he  surrendered  himself, 
thirty-one    effective    men,    and    seven 


1  Allen's  Narrative,  pp.  31,  32  ;  Letter  from  Quebec  to 
Ayrshire,  Scotland,  Sept.  30,  1775. 
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"wounded,  prisoners  of  war,  on  the  con- 
dition that  "  he  should  be  treated  with 
honor,  and  with  the  assurance  of  good 
quarters  for  himself  and  the  men  who 
were  with  him."1 

With  the  sufferings  of  Allen  and  his 
men,  during  a  long  captivity,  it  is  not 
my  province  to  speak  in  this  place, 
farther  than  to  state,  that  the  shame  of 
those  who  inflicted  them,  were  they 
capable  of  such  a  feeling,  should  have 
consigned  the  memory  of  the  inhuman 
monsters  to  everlasting  infamy.2  To 
Generals  Montgomery,3  Schuyler,4  and 
Washington,5  this  unauthorized  expedi- 
tion became  the  subject  of  great  anx- 
iety ;  indicating,  as  it  did,  the  thorough 
insubordination  of  the  troops,  and  the 
disregard  of  all  officers  who  did  not 
belong  to  New  England. 

The  Canadians,  south  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, appear  to  have  maintained  their 
faith  with  General  Montgomery,  not- 
withstanding Allen's  misfortune,  and 
their  scouts  continued  to  furnish  him 
with  important  and  reliable  informa- 
tion. At  length  these  auxiliary  forces 
projected  an  attack  on  the  fort  at  Cham- 
bly, — twelve  miles  below  St.  John's, — 
and  offered  to  carry  the  cannon  which 
were  necessary  for  the  expedition,  past 
the  fort-  at  St.  John's,  in  bateaux,  in 

1  Allen's  Narrative,  pp.  32,  35  ;  Jas.  Livingston  to  Gen. 
Montgomery,  "Camp  at  Point  Olivee,  near  Chambly, 
Sept.  27,  1775  ;"  Samuel  Mott  to  Gov.  Trumbull,  Oct.  6, 
1775. — '  Allen's  Narrative,  pp.  35,  155  ;  Letter  from 
Quebec.  Oct.  25,  1775 ;  Gen.  Montgomery  to  Maj.  Stop- 
ford,  Oct.  20,  1775  ;  Same  to  Gen.  Carleton,  Oct.  22, 
1775  ;  Same  to  Gen.  Schuyler,  Nov.  24,  1775. 

3  Gen.  Montgomery  to  Robert  Livingston,  Oct.  20 ;  Same 
to  Gen.  Schuyler,  Sept.  28. — 4  Letter  to  John  Hancock, 
Oct.  5,  1775.— 6  Letter  to  Gen.  Schuyler,  Oct.  26,  1775. 


the  night.1  The  General  accepted  their 
proposals,  and  dispatched  fifty  men,  un- 
der Major  Brown,  to  assist  in  the  enter- 
prise; while  Major  Livingston,  at  the 
head  of  three  hundred  friendly  Cana- 
dians, took  charge  of  the  artillery,  and 
did  the  greater  part  of  the  work.2 
After  a  feeble  resistance,  the  garrison, 
composed  of  Major  Stopford,  eight  offi- 
cers, and  eighty-three  Royal  Fusileers, 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of 
war,  on  the  nineteenth  of  October;3 
while  the  ample  amount  of  stores4  which 
the  fort  contained  were  conveyed  to  the 
camp  at  St.  John's,  and  greatly  facili- 
tated the  operations  before  that  work.5 

In  the  mean  time,  the  operations  be- 
fore St.  John's,  in  consequence  of  the 
mutinous  spirit  of  the  troops,  were  but 
poorly  carried  on,  and  the  amiable  Gen- 
eral Montgomery  was  made  the  victim 
of  men,  all  of  whom,  though  wearing 
the  garb  of  patriot  soldiers,  were  trai- 
tors in  heart,  and  deserved  the  traitors' 
doom.6 

As  far  as  the  General  could  do  so,  he 
pushed  the  siege  vigorously.  On  the 
twenty-eighth  of  October,  after  consid- 
erable solicitation,  the  troops  were  in- 
duced to  change  their  position  from  the 
south  to  the  north  side  of  the  fort, 
where  they  occupied  a  hill  which  en- 

1  Gen.  Montgomery's  dispatch  to  Gen.  Schuyler,  Oct. 
20,  1775  (Document  II.).—  *  Ibid.—3  Ibid. 

4  Inclosure  to  Gen.  Montgomery's  dispatch,  Oct.  20, 
1775  (Document  II). 

6  Gen.  Schuyler  to  Gen.  Washington,  Oct.  26. 

"Gen.  Montgomery  to  Gen.  Schuyler,  "Camp  before 
St.  John's,  Oct.  13,  1775,"  and  the  "Proceedings  of  a 
Council  of  War,  held  at  St.  John's,  Oct.  13,  1775,"  in- 
closed therein  ;  Col.  Bedell's  letter  to  N.  H.  Com.  of 
Safety,  Oct.  27  and  Nov.  2,  1775. 
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tirely  commanded  the  enemy's  works, 
and  erected  a  battery  thereon,  notwith- 
standing the  heavy  fire  of  the  garrison.1 
On  the  first  of  November,  this  battery 
opened  its  fire ;  and,  with  that  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  continued  through 
the  day  to  harass  the  enemy.2  Towards 
evening,  General  Montgomery  summon- 
ed him  to  surrender,  but  it  was  not  un- 
til the  next  day  that  this  result  was 
effected,  when  Major  Charles  Preston, 
about  five  hundred  regular  troops,  and 
one  hundred  Canadian  volunteers, — 
chiefly  of  the  noblesse,  —  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war,3  with  nine- 
teen pieces  of  brass  and  twenty-two 
pieces  of  iron  artillery,  seven  mortars, 
and  a  quantity  of  naval  stores.4 

This  result  was  hastened  by  the  re- 
ceipt of  intelligence,  which  General 
Montgomery  sent  into  the  fort,  of  the 
repulse  of  General  Carleton  and  a  party 
of  regulars,  Canadians,  and  Indians,  with 
which  he  was  hastening  to  relieve  the 
garrison,  while  they  were  landing  at 
Longeuil,  by  Colonel  Seth  Warner  and 
a  detachment  of  Green-Mountain  Boys 
and  New  Yorkers  ;5  and  of  a  similar  de- 
feat by  Majors  Brown  and  Livingston, 
with  a  party  of  friendly  Canadians  and 
Green-Mountain  Boys,  of  a  similar  re- 
lief party  of  Highlanders  and  Canadians 


1  Letter  from  officer  in  N.  T.  line,  "  St.  John's,  Nov.  3, 
1775."— 5  Letter  from  St.  John's,  Nov.  3. 

3  Letter  from  officer  in  N.  Y.  line,  "St.  John's,  Nov. 
3  ;"  Letter  from  St.  John's,  Nov.  3  ;  Articles  of  Capitu- 
lation, inclosed  in  Gen.  Schuyler's  dispatch  to  Cong., 
Nov.  7,  1775. — *  Inclosures  in  Gen.  Schuyler's  dispatch, 
Nov.  7,  1775. — B  Letter  from  La  Prairie,  Nov.  3,  1775  ; 
Gen.  Montgomery  to  Gen.  Schuyler,  Nov.  3,  1775  ;  Latter 
from  Quebec,  Oct.  25, 1775 ;  London  Gazette,  Dec.  16, 1775. 


with  which  Major  Maclean  was  hurry- 
ing up  the  banks  of  the  Sorel.1  Four 
prisoners,  who  were  taken  by  Colonel 
Warner,  reached  General  Montgomery's 
camp  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  of 
November,  while  the  colonists'  guns 
were  playing  on  His  Majesty's  works, 
and  one  of  the  number  was  sent  with 
the  flag  through  which  the  General  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  fort,  that 
Major  Preston  might  be  enabled  to  un- 
derstand his  real  situation,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  his  surrender.2 

Among  the  prisoners  taken  at  St. 
John's,  were  Major  John  Andre  and 
Captain  Anbury,  both,  subsequently, 
well  known  in  the  history  of  the  Revo- 
lution.8 

The  liberal  terms  which  the  garrison 
received  from  the  General  created  great 
dissatisfaction  among  the  troops ;  the 
suit  of  new  clothing  which  belonged  to 
each  man  of  the  garrison, — having  been 
charged  to  them  by  the  commissary, — 
these  patriotic  individuals  considering  a 
fit  subject  for  their  plunder.  General 
Montgomery  nobly  refused  even  to 
consider  the  subject,  saying:  "I  would 
not  have  sullied  my  own  reputation, 
nor  disgraced  the  Continental  arms,  by 
such  a  breach  of  capitulation,  for  the 
universe."4 

After  securing  the  stores  at  St. 
John's,  General  Montgomery  determ- 
ined to  push  on  to  Montreal,  but  the 
insubordination    of    the    troops    again 

1  Letter  from  Quebec,  Oct.  25  ;   London  Gazette,  Dec. 
16,  1775.— 3  Letter  from  St.  John's,  Nov.  3,  1775. 

3  Gen.  Montgomery  to  Gen.  Schuyler,  Nov.  3. 

4  Ibid.,  Nov.  13. 
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frustrated  his  efforts.1  At  length,  after 
much  entreaty,  and  promising  to  give 
a  discharge  to  all  who  desired  it  when 
they  reached  Montreal,  he  succeeded  in 
inducing  nearly  all  to  accompany  him. 
This  cause,  and  "the  badness  of  the 
weather,  and  worse  roads,"  however, 
prevented  him  from  reaching  the  St. 
Lawrence  before  the  twelfth  of  Novem- 
ber, and  he  was  then  mortified  with 
the  intelligence  that,  on  the  preceding 
night,  General  Carleton  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  a  favorable  wind,  and  left 
the  city,  with  the  garrison,  civil  officers, 
and  gunpowder,  "  on  board  ten  or 
eleven  little  vessels,  reserved  for  that 
purpose."2  The  General  had  taken  such 
steps,  however,  as  frustrated  General 
Carleton's  intentions. 

Colonel  Easton  had  been  stationed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Sorel  River,  and  had 
thrown  up  some  works  there  which 
commanded  the  passage  of  the  river.3 
After  two  unsuccessful  attempts  had 
been  made  to  pass,  on  the  nineteenth, 
General  Carleton,  "  disguised  en  Cana- 
dien,  and  accompanied  by  six  peasants, 
found  means  to  escape;"4  but  General 
Prescott — the  second  in  command — sur- 
rendered by  capitulation  on  the  next 
day.     The  trophies  of  this  feat  were  a 


1  "I  was  obliged,  at  St.  John's,  to  promise  all  such 
their  dismission  as  chose  it,  to  coax  them  to  Montreal. 
Indeed,  Wooster's  regiment  showed  the  greatest  uneasi- 
ness."— Montgomery  to  Schuyler,  Nov.  13.  Wooster's  regi- 
ment had  before  this  refused  to  move  above  Crown  Point, 
and  it  was  only  through  the  urgent  appeal  of  their  chap- 
lain that  they  finally  consented. 

s  Gen.  Montgomery  to  Gen.  Schuyler,  Nov.  13. 

3  Ibid.,  Nov.  17. — 4  Gen.  Schuyler  to  Gen.  Washing- 
ton, Nov.  28. 
Vol.  I.— 14 


brigadier-general,  two  staff  officers,  ten 
commissioned  officers,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates ;  eleven  vessels,  of  different 
sizes;  twenty  barrels  biscuit,  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  barrels  of  flour, 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  barrels  of 
pork,  three  hundred  and  seventy-six 
firkins  of  butter,  twelve  barrels  rice,  a 
large  quantity  of  intrenching  tools, 
some  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores, 
and  about  two  hundred  pairs  of  shoes.1 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Montgom- 
ery had  secured  the  city  of  Montreal. 
On  the  day  of  his  arrival  (Nov.  12)  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  inhabitants, 
urging  the  propriety  of  a  surrender  of 
the  city,  for  the  reason  of  his  friendly 
feelings  towards  them ;  and  because  hu- 
manity demanded,  at  that  season  of  the 
year  especially,  that  nothing  should  be 
done  to  injure  the  town.2  The  people 
assented ;  and,  the  governor  having  re- 
tired from  the  city,  a  committee  of  the 
citizens,  in  behalf  of  the  whole,  on  the 
same  day,  formally  surrendered ; 3  and, 
on  the  next  day,  the  army  entered  the 
city. 

While  General  Montgomery  was  thus 
employed,  other  important  measures 
were  adopted  by  General  Washington 
for  the  conquest  of  Canada.  Colonel 
Arnold  had  returned  from  Lake  Cham 


1  Returns  of  "  Military  Stores,"  of  "Provisions,"  of  "  Ord- 
nance and  Ordnance  Stores,"  of  "  H.  M.  Troops,"  and  of  "  The 
Officers  of  II.  M.  Troops,"  inclosed  in  Gen.  Schuyler's  letter 
to  Gen.  Washington,  Nov.  28. — 3  Gen.  Montgomery  "To 
the  inhabitants  of  Blontreal,"  Nov.  12,  inclosed  in  Gen. 
Schuyler's  dispatch  to  Cong.,  Nov.  18,  1775. 

3  Articles  of  Capitulation,  inclosed  in  Gen.  Schuyler's 
dispatch  to  Cong.,  Nov.  18. 
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plain, — the  scene  of  his  first  exploits 
and  of  his  earliest  wrongs, — and  was 
settling  his  accounts  with  the  Massachu- 
setts Committee  of  Safety,  at  Water- 
town,1  while  General  "Washington  was 
considering  the  propriety  of  sending  a 
detachment,  by  way  of  the  Kennebec 
and  Chaudiere  Rivers,  to  attack  Que- 
bec.2 The  intention  of  this  movement 
was  either  to  divert  General  Carleton, 
and  withdraw  him  and  his  troops  from 
the  southern  frontier,  leaving  the  way 
open  for  the  operations  of  Generals 
Schuyler  and  Montgomery ;  or,  in  case 
General  Carleton  remained  to  oppose 
these  officers,  to  seize  Quebec  in  the  de- 
fenceless state  in  which  it  would  be  left 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  to  the 
southern  frontier.3  The  General,  look- 
ing through  the  designs  of  Colonel  Ar- 
nold's enemies,  in  their  systematic  and 
steady  calumniation  of  his  character, 
and  seeing  in  Colonel  Arnold  an  un- 
tiring industry,  a  good  disciplinarian, 
and  a  brave  soldier,  well  qualified,  in 
every  respect,  to  command  such  an  ex- 
pedition, on  the  twenty-fifth  of  August 
he  directed  General  Gates,  the  adjutant- 
general  of  the  army,  to  request  Colonel 
Arnold  not  to  leave  Massachusetts  un- 


1  Minutes  of  Mass.  House  of  Reps.,  Aug.  7,  1775. 

*  Letter  to  Gen.  Schuyler,  Aug.  20.  It  has  been  claimed 
for  Col.  Arnold  that  he  originated  this  expedition  and 
proposed  it  to  Gen.  Washington.  Gen.  Gates'  letter  to 
Col.  Arnold,  Aug.  25,  shows,  however,  that  Arnold's 
papers  were  not  laid  before  the  General  until  the  24th, 
four  days  after  the  latter  had  written  to  Gen.  Schuyler 
on  the  subject.  The  weight  of  testimony,  therefore,  is 
in  favor  of  giving  to  Gen.  Washington  the  honor  of 
originating  this  celebrated  expedition. 

8  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen.  Schuyler,  Aug.  20  ;  To  Gov. 
Trumbull,  Sept.  2 ;  Tc  Congress,  Sept.  21, 1775. 


til  the  return  of  an  express  which  had 
been  sent  to  General  Schuyler.1 

Due  preparations  having  been  made, 
and  the  object  of  the  expedition  having 
been  kept  perfectly  secret,  even  from 
Congress,2  on  the  fourteenth  of  Septem- 
ber General  Washington  delivered  his 
instructions  to  Colonel  Arnold,8  and,  on 
the  next  day,  he  hastened  to  Newbury- 
port,  to  make  preparations  for  the  trans- 
portation of  his  party  eastward.4  His 
command  consisted  of  ten  companies  of 
infantry  and  three  of  riflemen ;  and  he 
was  accompanied  by  Colonels  Greene 
and  Enos,  Majors  Return  J.  Meigs  and 
Bigelow,  Captain  Daniel  Morgan,  and 
Aaron  Burr,  the  latter  a  volunteer,  aged 
nineteen  years.5  They  left  the  camp  on 
their  secret,  but  perilous,  journey  on  the 
evening  of  the  thirteenth  of  September, 
eleven  hundred  strong ; 6  on  the  nine- 
teenth, they  sailed  from  Newburyport ; 7 
and,  the  next  morning,  entered  the 
Kennebec.8  So  secretly  had  the  affair 
been  managed,  that  General  Howe, 
then  besieged  in  Boston,  supposed  the 
expedition  was  destined  for  an  attack 
on  Halifax.9  After  a  few  days'  delay,  to 
remedy  defects  in  the  bateaux  which 
had  been  prepared  for  his  use,  and  in 
dispatching  several  scouts,  on  the  twen- 

1  Adj. -Gen.  Gates  to  Col.  Arnold,  Aug.  25. 
'  Gen.  Washington  to  Congress,  Sept.  21. 

3  The  Instructions,  at  length,  may  be  found  among  the 
Documents  (I.)  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

4  Col.  Arnold's  Journal. — B  Gordon,  ii.  p.  128  ;  Jed. 
Huntington  to  Gov.  Trumbull,  Sept.  7. 

6  Col.  Arnold  to  Gen.  Schuyler,  "  Dead  Eiver,  Oct.  13, 
1775." — 'Col.  Arnold  to  Gen.  Washington,  Sept.  25; 
Col.  Arnold's  Journal.—8  Col.  Arnold's  Journal. 

9  Editorials  copied  into  Am.  Archives,  4th  series,  voL 
iii.,  folios  781,  1084. 
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ty-fifth  of  September,  the  riflemen, 
under  Captain  Morgan,  left  Fort  Wes- 
ton,1 and  were  followed,  on  the  twen- 
ty-sixth, twenty-seventh,  and  twenty- 
eighth,  by  the  remainder  of  the  force, 
under  the  command,  respectively,  of 
Colonel  Greene,  Major  Meigs,  and  Col- 
onel Enos.  On  the  twenty-ninth,  Col- 
onel Arnold  left  Fort  "Weston,  in  a  bark 
canoe,  and,  pressing  forward  with  great 
energy,  he  passed  the  several  divisions, 
and  overtook  the  rifles,  under  Captain 
Morgan,  on  the  second  of  October.2 

Of  the  terrible  sufferings  of  this  par- 
ty, in  its  solitary  march  through  the 
wilderness,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  at- 
tempt a  description — it  has  no  parallel 
in  the  history  of  military  adventure.3 

Colonel  Arnold  reached  Point  Levi, 
opposite  Quebec,  on  the  eighth  of  No- 
vember, and  immediately  dispatched 
the  welcome  intelligence  to  Generals 
Washington4  and  Montgomery.5  His 
approach  was  known  in  Quebec,  through 
the  treachery  of  an  Indian  to  whom  he 
had,  indiscreetly,  intrusted  a  letter  to 
General  Schuyler  ;6  yet  his  appearance 
was  not  regarded  without  interest  by  the 
garrison  and  inhabitants.  The  former 
had  been  strengthened  by  the  arrival 
of  a  frigate,  from  St.  John's,  N.  F.,  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  recruits,  on  the 


1  Col.  Arnold  to  Gen.  Washington,  Sept.  25 ;  Col.  Ar- 
nold's Journal. — a  Col.  Arnold's  Journal. 

3  Reference  is  made,  on  this  subject,  to  the  Journals  of 
Col.  Arnold,  Maj.  Meigs,  and  James  Melvin  ;  to  the  Nar- 
rative of  Judge  J.  J.  Henry ;  and  to  the  letters  of  the 
commander,  from  which  the  curious  can  obtain  reliable 
information. — *  Letter  dated  "  Point  Levi,  Nov.  8." 

6  Letter  dated  "  St.  Marie,  two-and-a-half  leagues  from 
Point  Levi,  Nov.  8."—"  Gordon,  ii.  pp.  130-132. 


preceding  Sunday  ;a  and  a  few  days 
after  Colonel  Arnold  reached  Point 
Levi, — where  he  was  detained  several 
days  by  a  heavy  storm, — the  party  un- 
der Major  Maclean,  whose  defeat,  while 
on  their  way  to  St.  John's,  has  been 
already  noticed,  also  reached  Quebec.2 

At  length,  in  the  night  of  the  thir- 
teenth of  November,  he  crossed  the 
river,  landing  at  Wolfe's  Cove  ; 8  and 
emulating  the  example  of  the  gallant 
Wolfe,  sixteen  years  before,  he  imme- 
diately scaled  the  heights,  and  the  break 
of  day  revealed  to  the  garrison,  as  it 
had  to  that  under  Montcalm,  on  the 
morning  of  September  13,  1759,  the 
persons  of  their  gallant  invaders,  formed 
in  order,  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham.4 

The  garrison,  including  regulars,  mi- 
litia, and  the  crews  of  vessels  who  had 
been  ordered  on  shore,  amounted  to 
eighteen  hundred  men,  but  they  were 
disaffected,  and  but  a  small  number 
could  be  relied  upon  ;5  while  Colonel 
Arnold's  force  but  little  exceeded  five 
hundred  effective  men.6 

He  immediately  sent  a  flag  to  the 
gate,  demanding  the  surrender  of  the 
garrison;7  but  the  flag  was  fired  upon, 
and  the  officer  bearing  it  barely  escaped 
with  his  life.8     On  the  morning  of  the 


1  Col.  Arnold  to  Gen.  Montgomery,  Nov.  8 ;  Same  to 
Gen.  Washington,  Nov.  8. — "  Gordon,  ii.  p.  165. 

3  Melvin's  Journal,  p.  16 ;  Gordon,  ii.  pp.  165,  166. 

4  Gordon,  ii.  p.  166. — s  Col.  Arnold  to  Gen.  Montgom- 
ery, Nov.  20. — •  "An  Account  of  the  state  of  Quebec, 
&c.  ;"  Col.  Arnold  to  Gen.  Washington,  Nov.  20;  Same 
to  Gen.  Montgomery,  Nov.  20. 

'  Col.  Arnold  to  Hon.  Hector  T.  Cramahe,  Lieut.-Gov. 
of  Quebec,  "Camp  before  Quebec,  Nov.  14." 
8  Col.  Arnold  to  Lieut.-Gov.  Cramahe,  Nov.  15. 
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fifteenth   the    summons   was   repeated, 
with  the  same  result.1 

On  the  eighteenth,  a  report  reached 
Colonel  Arnold  that  an  armed  vessel, 
with  near  two  hundred  men,  was  on  its 
way  down  the  River  St.  Lawrence, 
"  and  that  the  garrison,  furnished  with 
a  good  number  of  field-pieces,  intended 
attacking  him  the  next  day,"  while  a 
strict  examination  of  the  arms  and  am- 
munition revealed  the  startling  fact  that 
many  of  their  cartridges  which  appeared 
good,  were  unfit  for  use,  "  and  that  he 
had  no  more  than  five  rounds  to  each 
man."  It  was  judged  prudent,  there- 
fore, to  avoid  a  battle,  and  to  retire 
from  the  town  until  General  Montgom- 
ery should  arrive ; 2  and,  on  the  nine- 
teenth, with  his  little  party  of  men,  six 
hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  he  retired 
to  Point-aux-Trembles,  eight  leagues 
from  Quebec.3 

On  the  third  of  December,  General 
Montgomery,  with  three  hundred  men, 
the  artillery,  "  and  the  vessels  Mr.  Pres- 
cott  made  them  a  present  of,"  joined 
Colonel  Arnold,  and  they  immediately 
moved  down  the  river  to  Quebec,  taking 
a  position  before  the  town  on  the  next 
day.4 

Notwithstanding  the  disaffection  of 
the  men,  which  sorely  harassed  both 
General  Montgomery  and  Colonel  Ar- 
nold,5— at  one  time  preventing  a  pro- 

1  Col.  Arnold  to  Lieut. -Gov.  Cramahe,  Nov.  15. 

2  Col.  Arnold  to  Gen.  Washington,  Nov.  20 ;  Same  to 
Gen.  Montgomery,  Nov.  20. — 3  Melvin's  Journal,  p.  16  ; 
Col.  Arnold  to  Gen.  Washington,  and  to  Gen.  Montgom- 
ery, Nov.  20. — '  Gen.  Montgomery  to  Gen.  Schuyler,  Dec. 
5 ;  Col.  Arnold  to  Gen.  Washington,  Dec.  5. 

6  Gen.  Montgomery  to  Gen.  Wooster,  Dec.  16. 


jected  assault  on  the  city,1  —  scaling- 
ladders  were  prepared;2  "batteries  of 
gabions,  filled  with  snow,  and  water 
poured  on  till  it  froze  quite  hard,"  were 
erected;3  and  an  occasional  cannonade 
and  bombardment  were  kept  up,  excit- 
ing considerable  alarm  and  some  dam- 
age.4 The  enemy  returned  the  fire 
with  spirit,  and  the  ice  batteries,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  were 
shivered  into  atoms  ;5  General  Guy 
Carleton,  whose  escape  from  Montreal 
has  also  been  noticed,  succeeded  in  ef- 
fecting an  entrance  into  the  city ; 6  and 
vigorous  measures  for  the  defence  of 
the  town  were  immediately  adopted. 

General  Montgomery,  as  early  as  the 
sixteenth  of  December,  had  determined 
on  a  plan  of  operations.  He  had  been 
led  to  suppose  that  if  he  could  obtain 
possession  of  the  lower  town,  the  mer- 
chants and  leading  citizens  would  influ- 
ence General  Carleton  to  surrender,  in 
order  that  their  property  might  be 
spared,  and  his  plans  were  laid  with 
that  object  in  view.7  He  proposed, 
"  the  first  strong  northwester,  to  make 
two  attacks  by  night :  one,  with  about 
a  third  of  the  troops,  on  the  lower 
town,  having  first  set  fire  to  some 
houses,  which  will,  in  all  probability, 
communicate  their  flames  to  the  stock- 
ade lately  erected  on  the  rock  near  St. 
Roque ;  the  other  upon  Cape  Diamond 
bastion,  by  escalade."8 

1  Gen.  Montgomery  to  Gen.  Schuyler,  Dec.  26. —  2  Mel- 
vin's Journal,  p.  17. — 3  Letter  from  "  Before  Quebec,  Dec. 
16  ;"  Letter  from  Montreal,  Dec.  17  ;  Leake's  Lamb,  p. 
124.— 4  Leake's  Life  of  Lamb,  p.  124.— 6  Ibid.—6  Letter 
from  "Before  Quebec,  Dec.  16." — T  Davis'  Mem.  of  Burr, 
i.  p.  70. — e  Gen.  Montgomery  to  Gen.  Wooster,  Dec.  16. 
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Information  of  this  plan  was  conveyed 
to  General  Carleton  by  some  deserters 
from  General  Montgomery's  camp,  and 
the  latter  was  induced  to  alter  his  de- 
signs.1 Two  feints  on  the  upper  town 
were  intrusted,  one  to  Major  Brown, 
who  was  to  menace  the  bastion  on  Cape 
Diamond  ;2  the  other  to  Colonel  Living- 
ston, who  was  to  make  an  attack  on  St. 
Louis  Gate,  and  set  it  on  fire.3  At  the 
same  time,  Colonel  Arnold,  with  his 
own  detachment  and  Captain  Lamb's 
artillery,  was  ordered  to  attack  the  sub- 
urb St.  Roque,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
city;4  while  General  Montgomery,  in 
person,  was  to  lead  the  remainder  of 
the  troops  around  the  foot  of  Cape 
Diamond,  and  attack  the  lower  town, 
on  its  southern  margin,5  each  party 
pressing  forward  to  effect  a  junction, 
when  the  consolidated  forces  were  to 
attack  the  Prescott  gate,  at  the  foot  of 
Mountain-street,  and  rush  into  the  city.6 

At  length,  on  the  night  of  the  thir- 
tieth of  December,  the  elements  and 
the  temper  of  the  men  happened  to 
favor  the  movement.  A  furious  storm 
of  wind  and  snow  promised  its  assist- 
ance, and  the  troops,  very  singularly,  in- 
terposed no  objections.7  At  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  thirty-first,  the 
troops  assembled  at  their  respective 
places  of  rendezvous,  and  prepared  for 


1  Col.  Arnold  to  Gen.  Wooster,  Dec.  31  ;   Letter  from 
Canada,  Feb.  9.— 2  Col.  Campbell  to  Gen.  Wooster,  Dec.  31. 

3  Gordon,  ii.  p.  184;  Leake's  Lamb,  p.  127. 

4  Col.  Campbell  to  Gen.  Wooster,  Dec.  31. 
6  Col.  Arnold  to  Gen.  Wooster,  Dec.  31. 

8  Lossing's  Field  Book,  i.  p.  198. — TGen.  Carleton  to 
Gen.  Howe,  Jan.  12;  Leake's  Lamb,  p.  127. 


their  arduous  task.  The  first  New 
York  regiment,  under  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Campbell,  and  a  part  of  Colonel 
Easton's  militia,  which  constituted  Gen- 
eral Montgomery's  party,  paraded  at 
the  Holland  House ;  Colonel  Arnold's 
veteran  troops,  accompanied  by  the  gal- 
lant Captain  John  Lamb, — a  ISTew  York 
"  Son  of  Liberty," — paraded  at  the  quar- 
ters of  Captain  Daniel  Morgan ;  while 
Colonel  Livingston  and  Major  Brown 
paraded  their  men  on  their  respective 
parade-grounds.1  Five  o'clock  was  the 
hour  fixed  upon  for  the  attack,  and  at 
that  hour  the  troops  appear  to  have 
taken  up  their  respective  lines  of 
march.2 

The  two  feints  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  followed  by  any  benefit,  although 
that  under  Major  Brown,  against  the 
bastion  at  Cape  Diamond,  is  said  to 
have  been  conducted  with  great  gal- 
lantry.3 The  consequence  was,  that  two 
points,  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
enemy  was  to  have  been  diverted,  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  comparative  quie- 
tude ;  and  the  troops,  whose  care  should 
have  been  employed  in  repelling  the 
assaults  of  Major  Brown  and  Colonel 
Livingston,  were  enabled  to  throw 
themselves  in  opposition  to  the  move- 
ments under  Colonel  Arnold  and  Gen- 
eral Montgomery. 

The  detachment  under  the  General — ■ 
led  by  him  in  person,  notwithstanding 
the  entreaties  of  his  officers4 — descend- 


1  Lossing's  Field  Book,  i.  p.  197. — 3  Col.  Arnold  to  Gen. 
Wooster,  Dec.  31. — 3  Leake's  Lamb,  p.  127. 
4  Davis'  Mem.  of  A.  Burr,  i.  p.  71. 
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ed  from  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  by 
way  of  Wolfe's  Ravine,  and  took  up  its 
line  of  march  towards  the  lower  town, 
on  the  margin  of  the  river,  at  the  foot 
of  Cape  Diamond,  on  the  line  of  what 
is  now  Ohamplain-street.  At  the  point 
where  the  precipice  approached  nearest 
to  the  river,  called  JPres  de  Ville,  a 
block-house  of  hewed  logs  had  been 
erected ;  the  lower  story  of  which  had 
been  loop-holed  for  musketry,  while  the 
upper  story  had  been  pierced  for  light 
pieces  of  artillery.  Along  the  slope  of 
the  precipice,  from  the  works  above, 
and  over  the  narrow  beach,  between 
the  foot  of  the  cliff  and  the  river,  in 
front  of  this  block-house,  a  strong  stock- 
ade had  also  been  erected.  When  the 
party  reached  the  stockade  all  was  quiet 
within,  and  the  General  supposed  that 
his  approach  was  unknown.  Sawing  off 
four  of  the  posts  which  formed  the 
stockade, — with  his  own  hand,  it  is 
said, — he  appealed  to  his  men : — "  Men 
of  New  York,  you  will  not  fear  to  fol- 
low where  your  General  leads:  march 
on," — and  jumped  through  the  opening 
which  he  had  made,  at  the  head  of  the 
party.  At  that  moment,  while  the  col- 
onists were  within  forty  paces,  the  ene- 
my within  the  block-house,  under  Cap- 
tain Barnsfare,  discharged  one  of  the 
three-pounders,  which  had  been  loaded 
with  grape,  killing  every  person  who 
had  passed  through  the  opening  except 
the  French  guide,  including  the  Gen- 
eral and  both  his  aids  (Captains  Mc- 
Pherson  and  Cheeseman),  the  orderly- 
sergeant,  and  ten  men.  Appalled  at 
this   disaster,  the   party   fell   back   to 


Wolfe's  Cove,  where  Lieutenant-colonel 
Campbell,  Quartermaster-general  of  the 
army,  took  the  command,  and  retreated 
to  the  Holland  House,  whence  the  de- 
tachment had  marched  a  few  hours 
before.1 

The  fourth,  and  largest,  division,  like 
the  third,  was  headed,  in  person,  by  its 
commander,  the  intrepid  Arnold.  Pass- 
ing through  the  heavy  snow-drifts, 
which  had  been  piled  along  the  bank 
of  the  St.  Charles'  River,  he  also  led 
his  men,  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  where 
the  Sault  au  Matelot  now  is.  Here  he 
encountered  the  first  barrier  and  bat- 
tery, on  which  two  guns  were  mounted, 
well  manned.  At  the  head  of  his  men, 
Colonel  Arnold  advanced  to  attack  it, 
when  he  was  disabled  by  a  musket-shot 
in  his  knee,  and  carried  back  to  the 
general  hospital.  Captain  Morgan  then 
assumed  the  command,  and  after  with- 
standing a  storm  of  grape  and  musket- 
balls  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  the  deadly 
aim  of  his  own  riflemen,  meanwhile, 
doing  terrible  execution,  he  drove  the 
enemy  before  him,  and  took  possession 
of  the  barrier  and  the  battery,  pressing 
forward  towards  the  second  barrier, 
which,  extending  also  from  the  cliff  to 
the  river,  commanded  both  the  Sault 
au  Matelot  and  St.  Peter's-street.  The 
Custom-house,  then  a  private  dwelling, 
supplied  the  place  of  a  battery,  having 
cannon  mounted  at  the  windows  of  the 
gable,  and  here,  again,  a  fierce  contest 
raged  for  three  hours,  with  considerable 


1  Col.  Campbell  to  Gen.  Wooster,  Dec.  31  ;  Letter  from 
Montreal,  Jan.  5,  1776  ;  Lossing's  Field  Book,  i.  p.  198. 
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loss  to  both  parties.  At  length  this  bar- 
rier was  also  carried,  and  Captain  Mor- 
gan and  his  party  were  preparing  to  ad- 
vance still  farther,  when  General  Carle- 
ton,  relieved  from  the  defence  of  other 
parts  of  the  city,  by  the  failure  of  some 
and  the  unwarrantable  withdrawal  of 
others  of  the  auxiliary  parties,  sent  out 
a  large  detachment,  through  the  Palace 
Gate,  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  to 
attack  him  in  the  rear.  Captain  Henry 
Dearborn,  who  had  been  left  near  the 
Palace  Gate,  with  a  small  party,  was 
overpowered  and  captured;  and,  soon 
afterwards,  Captain  Morgan,  finding 
himself  surrounded  and  unsupported, 
also  surrendered,  with  the  party  under 
him,  four  hundred  and  twenty-six  in 
number,  as  prisoners  of  war.  A  part 
of  the  division,  in  the  rear,  retreated  to 
the  camp,  leaving,  besides  the  prisoners, 
and  Captain  Lamb's  artillery,  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  com- 
rades killed  and  wounded.  Among  the 
most  daring  of  this  gallant  party  were 
Major  Ogden,  and  Captains  Oswald, 
Aaron  Burr,  and  John  Lamb,  all  sub- 
sequently active  participants  in  the 
affairs  of  their  country.1 

General  Carleton  had  no  sooner  se- 
cured or  cleared  the  city  of  his  daring 
enemies,  than  he  took  steps  to  secure 
the  bodies  of  the  slain  and  to  provide 
for  the  necessities  of  the  wounded. 
Struck  with  admiration  of  the  virtues 
of  General  Montgomery,  particular  at- 

1  Col.  Campbell  to  Gen.  Wooster,  Dec.  31  ;  Col.  Arnold 
to  same,  Dec.  31 ;  Same  to  same,  Jan.  2 ;  "A  Soldier,"  in 
the  N.  T.  Gazette,  cited  in  Am.  Archives,  4th  series,  vol. 
iv.,  folios  707,  708 ;  Lossing's  Field  Book,  i.  pp.  199,  200. 


tention  was  paid  to  his  remains,  and 
they  were  buried  within  the  walls  of 
the  city,  under  the  personal  superin- 
tendence of  Lieutenant-governor  Cra- 
mahe.1  Forty-two  years  afterwards 
they  were  removed,  by  order  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  State  of  New  York ; 
and  -they  now  rest  beneath  the  portico 
of  St.  Paul's  Church,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  a  mural  monument,  erected 
by  the  Federal  Congress,  bears  the  rec- 
ord of  his  bravery  and  his  worth. 

Colonel  Arnold  immediately  assumed 
the  command  of  the  fragments  of  the 
army,  about  eight  hundred  in  number, 
but  feeling  his  inability  to  make  another 
assault,  or  even  to  defend  himself  suc- 
cessfully, he  withdrew  from  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  city,  in- 
trenched himself  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  attempted  to  blockade  the  town, 
and  cut  off  its  supplies  from  the  coun- 
try,2 where  he  continued  until  April, 
when  General  Wooster,  who  had  spent 
the  winter  in  Montreal,  at  the  head  of 
a  considerable  force,  moved  down  to 
Quebec,  and  assumed  the  chief  com- 
mand.8 

At  the  head  of  two  thousand  men, 
General  Wooster  renewed  the  siege, 
opening  batteries  on  the  town  from  the 
Heights  of  Abraham  and  from  Point 
Levi,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
yet  but  little  damage  was  done.4 


1  Col.  Arnold  to  Gen.  Wooster,  Jan.  2 ;  Minutes  ot 
Cont.  Cong.,  Jan.  24. — 'Letter  from  Col.  A.,  Jan.  6; 
Col.  Arnold  to  Gen.  Wooster,  Jan.  2;  Same  to  Cong., 
Feb.  1.— 3  Gen.  Arnold  to  Gen.  Schuyler,  April  20. 

4  Gen.  Arnold's  letter,  March  26  ;  Same  to  Silas  Deane, 
March  30  ;  Same  to  Gen.  Schuyler,  April  20. 
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About  the  same  time  Colonel  Ar- 
nold's horse  fell  and  injured  his  wound- 
ed leg  so  severely  that  he  was  rendered 
incapable  of  performing  duty,  and,  on 
the  tenth  of  April,  he  retired  to  Mon- 
treal, leaving  to  General  Wooster  the 
sole  guidance  of  the  operations.1 

Early  in  May  General  Wooster  was 
superseded  by  General  Thomas,2  but 
General  Burgoyne  having  reached  Que- 
bec, on  the  sixth  of  May,  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  reinforcement,8  the  Conti- 
nentals hastily  retreated,  leaving  their 
stores  and  sick  behind.4 

Shortly  afterwards,  after  suffering 
several  reverses  and  the  loss  of  its  Gen- 
eral, by  small-pox,B  the  army  returned 
to  the  colonies,6  and  the  expeditions  to 
Canada  were  suspended,  to  be  revived 
again,  years  afterwards,  with  similar 
results. 

To  the  steady  insubordination  of  the 
troops,  especially  of  those  from  Vermont 
and  Connecticut,  when  Generals  Schuy- 


1  Gen.  Wooster  to  Congress,  April  10  ;  Gen.  Arnold  to 
Gen.  Schuyler,  April  20. — 2  Gordon,  ii.  p.  251. 

3  Gen.  Carleton  to  Lord  Geo.  Germaine,  May  14. 

4  Gen.  Arnold  to  Gen.  Schuyler,  May  10 ;  Gen.  Thomas 
to  Gen.  Washington,  May  8. — '  Gen.  Schuyler  to  Gen. 
Washington,  June  10. — 6  Gordon,  ii.  p.  262. 


ler  or  Montgomery  (New  York  officers) 
assumed  to  direct  them;1  to  the  want 
of  supplies  by  Colonel  Arnold ;  and, 
finally,  to  the  inefficiency  of  Colonels 
Livingston  and  Campbell,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  attack,  the  unsuccessful  ter- 
mination of  these  expeditions  must  be 
attributed. 

Originally  designed  with  great  care, 
and  executed  with  exactness,  in  the  face 
of  obstacles  which  but  few  would  con- 
front, until  the  fatal  thirty-first  of  De- 
cember, each  promised  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess ;  and,  although  the  commander  of 
the  one  laid  his  life  on  the  altar  of  his 
country,  and  the  other,  covered  with  ig- 
nominy, descended,  silently,  to  a  trai- 
tor's grave,  the  deeds  of  daring,  and  the 
disinterested  patriotism  which  each  dis- 
played in  Canada,  entitle  both  to  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  their  country- 
men to  the  end  of  time. 


1  Gen.  Schuyler  to  Gov.  Trumbull,  Aug.  31.  Compare 
the  letter  of  Gen.  S.  to  Gov.  T.  of  Sept.  20,  with  that  of 
Oct.  12,  respecting  sham  sickness.  Same  to  same,  Sept. 
20,  Oct.  12  ;  Gen.  Schuyler  to  Gen.  Washington,  Sept. 
20,  Sept.  26,  Oct.  26,  Jan.  5,  1776;  Gen.  Schuyler  to 
Cong.,  Sept.  19,  Sept.  25,  Sept.  28,  Oct.  5,  Oct.  14,  Oct. 
18,  Oct.  21,  Nov.  20,  Dec.  8,  Feb.  4,  1776,  Feb.  20;  Gen. 
Montgomery  to  Gen.  Schuyler,  Sept.  19,  Sept.  24,  Sept. 
28,  Oct.  13,  Oct.  13,  Nov.  13,  Nov.  24,  Dec.  5,  Dec.  26. 
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INSTRUCTIONS      GIVEN     TO     COLONEL     BENEDICT 
ARNOLD   BY   GENERAL   WASHINGTON. 

Camp  at  Cambridge,  Sept.  14,  1775. 
To  Colonel  Benedict  Arnold,  Commander  of  ike  Detachment  of 
the  Continental  Army  destined  against  Quebec. 

Sir  : — You  are  intrusted  with  a  command  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  the  interest  and  lib- 
erties of  America ;  upon  your  conduct  and  cour- 
age, and  that  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  de- 
tached on  this  expedition,  not  only  the  success 
of  the  present  enterprise,  and  your  own  honor, 
but  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  whole  conti- 
nent, may  depend.  I  charge  you,  therefore, 
and  the  officers  and  soldiers  under  your  com- 
mand, as  you  value  your  own  safety  and  honor, 
and  the  favor  and  esteem  of  your  country,  that 
you  consider  yourselves  as  marching,  not  through 
an  enemy's  country,  but  that  of  our  friends  and 
brethren — for  such  the  inhabitants  of  Canada 
and  the  Indian  nations  have  approved  them- 
selves in  this  unhappy  contest  between  Great 
Britain  and  America ;  that  you  check,  by  every 
motive  of  duty  and  fear  of  punishment,  every 
attempt  to  plunder  or  insult  any  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Canada.  Should  any  American  soldier 
be  so  base  and  infamous  as  to  injure  any  Cana- 
dian or  Indian,  in  his  person  or  property,  I  do 
most  earnestly  enjoin  you  to  bring  him  to  such 
severe  and  exemplary  punishment  as  the  enor- 
mity of  the  crime  may  require ;  should  it  extend 
to  death  itself,  it  will  not  be  disproportioned  to 
its  guilt  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  cause. 
But  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  brave  men  who 
have  voluntarily  engaged  in  this  expedition,  will 
be  governed  by  different  views ;  that  order,  dis- 
cipline, and  regularity  of  behavior,  will  be  as 
conspicuous  as  their  courage  and  valor.     I  also 

Vol.  I.— 15 


give  it  in  charge  to  you  to  avoid  all  disrespect 
or  contempt  of  the  religion  of  the  country ;  and, 
if  common  prudence,  policy,  and  a  true  Chris- 
tian spirit,  "will  lead  us  to  look  with  compassion 
upon  their  errors,  without  insulting  them,  while 
we  are  contending  for  our  own  liberty,  we 
should  be  very  cautious  of  violating  the  rules  of 
conscience  in  others,  ever  considering  that  God 
alone  is  the  judge  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  to 
him  only  in  this  case  are  they  answerable. 

Upon  the  whole,  sir,  I  beg  you  to  inculcate 
upon  the  officers  and  soldiers  the  necessity  of 
preserving  the  strictest  order  during  then  march 
through  Canada ;  to  represent  to  them  the 
shame,  disgrace,  and  ruin  to  themselves  and 
country,  if  they  should,  by  their  conduct,  turn 
the  heart  of  our  brethren  in  Canada  against  us ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  honors  and  rewards 
which  await  them,  if,  by  their  prudence  and 
good  behavior,  they  conciliate  the  affections  of 
the  Canadians  and  Indians  to  the  great  interests 
of  America,  and  convert  those  favorable  dispo- 
sitions they  have  shown  into  a  lasting  union  and 
affection. 

Thus  wishing  you,  and  the  officers  and  soldiers 
under  your  command,  honor,  safety,  and  success, 
I  remain,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
Geo.  Washington. 


By  Eis  Excellency,  Geokge  "Washington,  Esquire, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  United, 
Colonies  of  Worth  America. 
To  Colonel  Benedict  Arnold. 

1.  You  are  immediately,  on  your  march  from 
Cambridge,  to  take  the  command  of  the  detach- 
ment from  the  Continental  Army  against  Que- 
bec, and  use  all  possible  expedition,  as  the  winter 
season  is  now  advancing,  and  the  success  of  this 
enterprise  (under  God)   depends  wholly  upon 
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the  spirit  with  which  it  is  pushed,  and  the  favor- 
able disposition  of  the  Canadians  and  Indians. 

2.  When  you  come  to  Newburyport,  you  are 
to  make  all  possible  inquiry  what  men-of-war  or 
cruisers  there  may  be  on  the  coast,  to  which  this 
detachment  may  be  exposed  on  their  voyage  to 
Kennebec  River ;  and  if  you  shall  find  that  there 
is  danger  of  being  intercepted,  you  are  not  to 
proceed  by  water,  but  by  land,  taking  care  on 
the  one  hand  not  to  be  diverted  by  light  and 
vague  reports,  and  on  the  other  not  to  expose 
the  troops  rashly  to  a  danger  which,  by  many 
judicious  persons,  has  been  deemed  very  consid- 
erable. 

3.  You  are,  by  every  means  in  your  power, 
to  endeavor  to  discover  the  real  sentiments  of 
the  Canadians  towards  our  cause,  and  particu- 
larly as  to  this  expedition ;  ever  bearing  in  mind 
that  if  they  are  averse  to  it,  and  will  not  co-op- 
erate, or  at  least,  willingly  acquiesce,  it  must  fail 
of  success.  In  this  case  you  are  by  no  means  to 
prosecute  the  attempt.  The  expense  of  the  ex- 
pedition and  the  disappointment  are  not  to  be 
put  in  competition  with  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences which  may  ensue  from  irritating  them 
against  us,  and  detaching  them  from  that  neu- 
trality which  they  have  adopted. 

4.  In  order  to  cherish  those  favorable  senti- 
ments to  the  American  cause  that  they  have 
manifested,  you  are,  as  soon  as  you  arrive  in 
their  country,  to  disperse  a  number  of  the  ad- 
dresses you  will  have  with  you,  particularly  in 
those  parts  where  your  route  shall  lie,  and  ob- 
serve the  strictest  discipline  and  good  order,  by 
no  means  suffering  any  inhabitant  to  be  abused, 
or  in  any  manner  injured,  either  in  his  person 
or  property ;  punishing  with  exemplary  severity 
every  person  who  shall  transgress,  and  making 
ample  compensation  to  the  party  injured. 

5.  You  are  to  endeavor,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  conciliate  the  affections  of  those  people,  and 
such  Indians  as  you  may  meet  with,  by  every 
means  in  your  power ;  convincing  them  that  we 
come  at  the  request  of  many  of  their  principal 
people,  not  as  robbers  or  to  make  war  upon 
them,  but  as  the  friends  and  supporters  of  their 
libei'ties  as  well  as  ours ;  and,  to  give  efficacy  to 
these  sentiments,  you  must  carefully  inculcate 
upon  the  officers  and  soldiers  under  your  com- 


mand, that  not  only  the  good  of  their  country, 
and  their  honor,  but  their  safety,  depends  upon 
the  treatment  of  these  people. 

6.  Check  every  idea  and  crush  in  its  earliest 
stage  every  attempt  to  plunder,  even  those  who 
are  known  to  be  enemies  to  our  cause ;  it  will 
create  dreadful  apprehensions  in  our  friends,  and 
when  it  is  once  begun,  none  can  tell  where  it 
will  stop.  I  therefore,  again,  most  expressly  or- 
der that  it  be  discouraged  and  punished,  in  every 
instance,  without  distinction. 

7.  Whatever  king's  stores  you  shall  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  possess  yourselves  of,  are  to  be 
secured  for  the  Continental  use,  agreeable  to  the 
rules  and  regulation  of  war  published  by  the 
honorable  Congress.  The  officers  and  men  may 
be  assured  that  any  extraordinary  services  per- 
formed by  them  will  be  suitably  rewarded. 

8.  Spare  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  gain  all 
possible  intelligence  on  your  march,  to  prevent 
surprises  and  accidents  of  every  kind ;  and  en- 
deavor, if  possible,  to  correspond  with  General 
Schuyler,  so  that  you  may  act  in  concert  with 
him.  This,  I  think,  may  be  done  by  means  of 
the  St.  Francois  Indians. 

9.  In  case  of  a  union  with  General  Schuyler, 
or  if  he  should  be  in  Canada  upon  your  arrival 
there,  you  are  by  no  means  to  consider  yourself 
as  upon  a  separate  and  independent  command, 
but  are  to  put  yourself  under  him,  and  follow 
his  directions.  Upon  this  occasion,  and  all  oth- 
ers, I  recommend,  most  earnestly,  to  avoid  all 
contention  about  rank.  In  such  a  cause,  every 
post  is  honorable  in  which  a  man  can  serve  his 
country. 

10.  If  Lord  Chatham's  son  should  be  in  Can- 
ada, and,  in  any  way,  fall  in  your  power,  you 
are  enjoined  to  treat  him  with  all  possible  def- 
erence and  respect.  You  cannot  err  in  paying 
too  much  honor  to  the  son  of  so  illustrious  a 
character  and  so  true  a  friend  to  America.  Any 
other  prisoners  who  may  fall  into  your  hands, 
you  will  treat  with  as  much  humanity  and  kind- 
ness as  may  be  consistent  with  your  own  safety 
and  the  public  interest.  Be  very  particular  in 
restraining,  not  only  your  own  troops,  but  the 
Indians,  from  all  acts  of  cruelty  and  insult  which 
will  disgrace  the  American  arms,  and  irritate 
our  fellow-subjects  against  us. 
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11.  You  will  be  particularly  careful  to  pay 
the  full  value  for  all  provisions  or  otlier  accom- 
modations which  the  Canadians  may  provide  for 
you  on  your  march ;  by  no  means  press  them  or 
any  of  their  cattle  into  your  service,  but  amply 
compensate  those  who  voluntarily  assist  you. 
For  this  purpose  you  are  provided  with  a  sum 
of  money,  in  specie,  which  you  will  use  with  as 
much  frugality  and  economy  as  your  necessities 
and  good  policy  will  admit,  keeping  as  exact  ac-. 
counts  as  possible  of  your  disbursements. 

12.  Tou  are  by  every  opportunity  to  inform 
me  of  your  progress,  your  prospects,  and  intelli- 
gence, and  upon  any  important  occurrence  to 
dispatch  an  express. 

13.  As  the  season  is  now  far  advanced,  you 
are  to  make  all  possible  dispatch ;  but  if  unfore- 
seen difficulties  should  arise,  or  if  the  weather 
should  become  so  severe  as  to  render  it  hazard- 
ous to  proceed,  in  your  own  judgment  and  that 
of  your  principal  officers,  whom  you  are  to  con- 
sult, in  that  case  you  are  to  return,  giving  me  as 
early  notice  as  possible,  that  I  may  give  you  such 
assistance  as  may  be  necessary. 

14.  As  the  contempt  of  the  religion  of  a  coun- 
try, by  ridiculing  any  of  its  ceremonies  or  af- 
fronting its  ministers  or  votaries,  has  ever  been 
deeply  resented,  you  are  to  be  particularly  care- 
ful to  restrain  every  officer  and  soldier  from 
such  imprudence  and  folly,  and  to  punish  every 
instance  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  lies 
in  your  power,  you  are  to  protect  and  support 
the  free  exercise  of  the  religion  of  the  country, 
and  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of 
conscience  in  religious  matters,  with  your  ut- 
most influence  and  authority. 

Given  at  the  camp  at  Cambridge  the  14th 
day  of  September,  1775. 

Geo.  "Washington. 


n. 

GENERAL    MONTGOMERY'S    DISPATCH    ON    THE 
CAPTURE   OF   CHAMBLY. 

Camp  before  St.  John's,  Oct.  20,  1775. 
Dear  General  : — I  have  the  pleasure  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  the  surrender  of  Chanbly  to 


Major  Brown  and  Major  Livingston,  which  last 
headed  about  three  hundred  Canadians.  We 
had  not  above  fifty  of  our  troops.  Indeed  it 
was  the  plan  of  the  Canadians,  who  carried 
down  the  artillery  past  the  Fort  of  St.  John's  in 
bateaux.  I  send  you  the  colors  of  the  Seventh 
regiment  and  a  list  of  stores  taken.  Major 
Brown  assures  me  we  have  gotten  six  tons  of 
powder,  which,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  will 
finish  our  business  here.  Major  Brown  offered 
his  service  on  this  occasion.  Upon  this  and  all 
other  occasions  I  have  found  him  active  and 
intelligent. 

The  enemy's  schooner  is  sunk.  They  have 
not  been  very  anxious  to  save  her,  else  they 
might  easily  have  protracted  her  fate.  I  must 
now  think,  unless  some  unlucky  accident  befalls 
us,  we  shall  accomplish  our  business  here,  as  I 
shall  set  to  work  in  earnest  on  this  side  the 
water.  The  troops  in  high  spirits.  Colonel 
Warner  has  had  a  little  brush  with  a  party  from 
Montreal.  The  enemy  retired  with  the  loss  of 
five  prisoners  and  some  killed.  Some  of  the 
prisoners  (Canadians)  are  dangerous  enemies, 
and  must  be  taken  care  of — La  Mouche,  one  of 
them.  The  Caughnawagas  have  desired  one 
hundred  men  from  us.  I  have  complied  with 
then-  request,  and  am  glad  to  find  they  put  so 
much  confidence  in  us,  and  are  so  much  afraid 
of  Mr.  Carleton ;  not  that  I  think  they  had  any 
thing  to  apprehend ;  he  has  too  much  business 
on  his  hands  already  to  wish  to  make  more 
enemies. 

I  shall  endeavor,  by  means  of  the  Chambly 
garrison,  to  obtain  better  treatment  for  Allen 
and  the  other  prisoners,  as  well  Canadians  as 
our  own  troops. 

***** 

I  am  much  chagrined  at  your  relapse ;  that 
you  may  speedily  recover  your  health  is  the 
ardent  wish  of  your  sincere  and  affectionate 
humble  servant,  Richard  Montgomery. 

To  General  Schtjtlek. 


(iNOLOSTJRE.) 

Account  of  stores  taken  at  Chambly. 

Eighty  barrels  flour ;  eleven  barrels  rice ;  seven 
barrels  peas ;   six  firkins  butter ;   one  hundred 
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and  thirty-four  barrels  pork;  seven  barrels  pork, 
damaged ;  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  barrels 
gunpowder;  three  hundred  swivel-shot ;  one  box 
musket-shot ;  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  six- 
ty-four musket-cartridges ;  one  hundred  and  fifty 
stand  of  French  arms ;  three  royal  mortars ; 
sixty-one  shells  ;  five  hundred  hand-grenades  ; 
rigging  for  three  vessels  at  least. 

Royal  Fusileers,  83.     Accoutrements,  83. 


III. 


GENERAL     MONTGOMERY  S      DISPATCH     ON     THE 
CAPTURE   OF   ST.  JOHN'S. 

Camp  near  St.  John's,  Nov.  3,  1775. 
My  Dear  General  : — I  have  the  pleasure  to 
acquaint  you  the  garrison  surrendered  last  night. 
This  morning  we  take  possession ;  to-morrow  I 
hope  the  prisoners  will  set  off.  Inclosed  you 
have  the  capitulation,  which  I  hope  will  meet 
with  your  approbation,  and  that  of  Congress. 
I  have  ventured  to  permit  an  officer  or  two  to 
go  to  their  families,  which  are  in  some  distress, 
at  Montreal,  upon  their  parole ;  they  cannot  do 
us  any  harm,  and  there  would  have  been  a  de- 
gree of  inhumanity  in  refusing  them.  When 
we  had  played  on  the  fort  some  hours,  from  our 
battery  of  four  twelve-pounders,  on  the  north- 
west, and  another  of  two  twelve-pounders  and 
two  four-pounders,  on  the  east  side,  some  prison- 
ers arrived,  who  had  been  taken  in  an  action 
with  Governor  Carleton  at  Longeuil.  He  made 
an  attempt  to  land  with  thirty-four  boats  full  of 
men.  Warner's  detachment,  consisting  of  the 
Green-Mountain  Boys  and  second  regiment  of 
Yorkers,  repulsed  them  with  loss ;  took  two 
Indians  and  two  Canadians  prisoners.  We  have 
buried  three  Indians,  and  it  is  supposed  many  in 
the  boats  must  have  been  killed ;  we  had  not  a 
man  even  wounded.  (This,  I  believe,  is  his  last 
effort.)  One  of  the  above-mentioned  prisoners  I 
sent  into  the  fort,  to  inform  Major  Preston  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  action,  that  he  might  judge 
what  prospect  he  could  have  of  relief ;  it  had  the 
desired  effect — the  garrison  having  been  on  half 
allowance  for  some  time.  I  am  making  the 
necessary  preparations  to  proceed  immediately 


to  Montreal,  by  way  of  La  Prairie,  as  the  enemy 
have  armed  vessels  in  the  Sorel. 

Send  everybody  you  possibly  can  immediately 
down,  as  it  is  much  to  be  apprehended  many  ot 
the  men  on  this  service  will  insist  on  returning 
home  when  their  times  are  expired.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  keep  people  with  arms  for  the 
present  at  Ticonderoga.  Several  men  of  rank 
in  Canada  are  among  the  prisoners.  I  have 
permitted  them  to  remain  at  Crown  Point  till 
the  return  of  two  gentlemen  they  sent  to  their 
friends  for  money,  &c. ;  they  pleaded  hard  to 
return  home,  but  they  are  too  dangerous  to  let 
loose  again. 

I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  of 
27th  October.  Not  a  word  of  Arnold  yet.  I 
have  sent  two  expresses  to  him  lately — one  by 
an  Indian,  who  promised  to  return  with  expedi- 
tion. The  instant  I  have  any  news  of  him,  I 
will  acquaint  you  by  express.  Colonel  Easton 
and  Major  Brown,  with  their  corps ;  and  Mr. 
Livingston,  with,  I  believe,  one  thousand  Cana- 
dians, are  going  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel, 
pushing  Colonel  Allen  Maclean  before  them. 
Maclean  had  many  Canadians,  but  they  joined 
through  fear  of  fire  and  sword ;  you  may  easily 
judge  how  they  will  fight. 

I  send  you  a  list  of  stores,  artillery,  &c. ;  and 

am,  my  dear  sir,  with  respect  and  esteem,  your 

much  obliged  humble  servant, 

Richard  Montgomery. 
To  General  Schuyler. 

P.  S. — Half-past  six.  Just  received  your  fa- 
vor of  31st  October;  a  good  deal  of  artillery 
stores,  but  we  have  not  time  to  ascertain  them. 
Neither  Macpherson  nor  Rensselaer  have  com- 
missions. 


IV. 

colonel  Campbell's  dispatch  on  the  attack 
on  quebec  and  the  death  of  general 
montgomery. 

At  Holland-house,  Saturday,  Dec.  31,  1775. 
Dear  Sir  : — It  is  with  the  greatest  distress  of 
mind  that  I  have  the  task  of  communicating  to 
you  the  event  of  an  unfortunate  attempt  that 
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was  made  to  storm  the  town  of  Quebec,  between 
the  hours  of  two  and  seven  this  morning,  by 
four  different  attacks;  unfortunate,  indeed,  when, 
with  bitterness  of  soul,  I  inform  you  that  the 
gallant  and  amiable  General  Montgomery  was 
killed  the  first  fire,  as,  also,  his  valiant  aid-de- 
camp, Captain  John  Macpherson,  and  Captain 
Cheeseman  of  the  first  New  Yorkers,  with  two 
or  three  more.  All  this  happened  in  the  attack 
on  the  lower  town,  at  Anse  de  Meres,  where 
were  the  three  battalions  of  Yorkers  commanded 
by  the  General,  whom  I  attended ;  and  I  found 
myself  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  draw- 
ing off  the  troops  (too  ready  to  depart)  at  about 
seven  o'clock,  after  having  passed  the  first  bar- 
rier, and  just  opening  to  attempt  the  second. 

In  the  other  principal  attack,  made  by  Colonel 
Arnold,  with  the  detachment  under  his  com- 
mand, Captain  Lamb's  company  of  artillery,  and 
two  field-pieces  on  sleighs,  were  at  the  Sole  de 
Matelut,  where  he  succeeded  so  far  as  to  force 
one  gate  or  barrier,  and  battery,  with  the  mis- 
fortune of  having  his  leg  splintered,  yet  I  hope 
not  very  dangerous,  though,  from  his  gallant 
conduct,  he  sustained  a  considerable  loss  of 
blood,  and  is  now  in  the  general  hospital,  as 
also  Brigadier-major  Ogden,  who  was  shot  (a 
flesh-wound)  through  the  upper  part  of  his 
shoulder,  after  a  spirited  and  officer-like  con- 
duct, which  was  distinguishable  in  the  whole 
of  the  officers,  particularly  Lieutenant-colonel 
Greene,  Major  Bigelow,  and  Major  Meigs,  as, 
also,  Captain  E.  Oswald,  secretary  to  Colonel 
Arnold,  and  a  volunteer  in  the  campaign ;  yet, 
after  carrying  that  barrier  and  a  second  one, 
they  now  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  house 
from  Limeburner's  Wharf,  in  the  lower  town,  to 
the  second  barrier,  where  they  now  maintain 
themselves,  with  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred men ;  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  sup- 
port them  till  dark,  when  I  shall  hope  to  draw 
them  off;  for  which  purpose  I  sent  Colonel 
James  Livingston,  with  some  of  his  regiment, 
and  Major  Dubois,  of  the  third  Yorkers,  with 
upwards  of  two  hundred  men,  down  to  the  gen- 
eral hospital,  to  endeavor  to  throw  themselves 
in,  between  this  and  night,  or  get  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Greene  and  his  party  out. 

The  other  attack  was  with  Colonel  Living- 


ston, and  his  Canadians,  to  endeavor  burning  St. 
John's  Gate  with  prepared  fagots  of  combusti- 
ble matter,  which  was  not  effected,  owing  to  an 
early  alarm  in  the  town.  And  the  last  was  by 
another  storm  attack,  from  Major  Brown's  de- 
tachment, on  Cape  Diamond,  commanded  by 
Captain  Brown. 

Thus  you  have  the  four  attacks  that  were 
concerted  between  the  dear  deceased  General 
Montgomery  and  Colonel  Arnold,  which  was,  in 
many  respects,  hurried,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  enlistment  of  the  troops  under  Colonel 
Arnold,  whose  service  expires  this  day.  Our 
whole  loss,  as  far  as  I  can  collect  without  re- 
turns, does  not  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  men 
killed  and  wounded,  yet  I  think  a  reinforcement 
of  two  hundred  men  immediately,  from  Mon- 
treal, would  be  very  proper ;  at  the  same  time, 
I  leave  it  to  you  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of 
disarming  the  Tories  of  Montreal,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  assure  you,  it  is  no  pleasure  to 
me  to  enjoy  the  command,  which  falls  on  me 
from  the  death  of  the  General  and  Colonel 
Arnold's  keeping  his  bed;  therefore  I  request 
you  will  set  out  for  this  place  as  instantly  as  you 
can,  as  your  presence  is  essential  on  many  ac- 
counts. I  shall  order  every  care  of  the  troops 
and  disposition  that  may  occur  to  me  necessary. 

I  must  remind  you  of  cash,  as  there  is  not 
above  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  here,  from 
my  recollection  of  what  the  General  said  a  few 
days  ago  ;  but  I  have  not  yet  examined  any 
thing,  and  it  is  unfortunate,  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, that  both  are  gone  who  had  the  charge  of 
it.  The  great  consumption  of  powder  from  the 
garrison  is  an  object  which  the  General  had 
much  at  heart,  and  may  be  worthy  of  remark 
to  the  Congress,  as  well  as  full  of  force  for  this 
country,  as  you  must  be  convinced  the  Cana- 
dians will  never  be  so  firmly  on  our  side,  as 
wThen  they  are  convinced  we  hold  the  scales.  I 
hope  the  last  affair  will  not  strike  them  in  the 
light  it  does  me.  I  shall  not  make  any  altera- 
tions in  commissions  or  officers  till  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  here,  though  application 
has  been  made.  The  remaining  aid-de-camp,  Mr. 
Aaron  Burr,  I  would  gladly  recommend  to  you, 
for  the  memory  of  the  deceased  General,  as  well 
as  his  own  personal  bravery  and  good  conduct. 
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I  thought  to  have  sent  Mr.  Melchior's  express 
with  this,  but  the  bearer,  Mr.  Edward  Antill, 
appointed  by  the  General  as  engineer  (whom  I 
recommend  to  your  favor  and  attention),  being 
well  acquainted  on  the  road,  I  prefer  him,  for- 
sake of  dispatch,  as  I  consider  every  moment 
important,  and  to  whom  I  refer  you  to  correct 
this  hurried  scroll,  and  give  you  particulars  he 
was  eye-witness  to. 

My  love  to  all  friends  and  acquaintance  that 

inquire  for  me,  and  believe  me  to  be,  with  love 

and  esteem,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Donald  Campbell. 
To  General  Wooster. 


COLONEL    ARNOLD  S    DISPATCH    RESPECTING    THE 
ATTACK   ON   QUEBEC. 

General  Hospital,  December  31,  1775. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  make  no  doubt  but  General 
Montgomery  acquainted  you  with  his  intentions 
of  storming  Quebec,  as  soon  as  a  good  oppor- 
tunity offered. 

As  we  had  several  men  deserted  from  us  a 
few  days  past,  the  General  was  induced  to  alter 
his  plan  (which  was  to  have  attacked  the  upper 
and  lower  town  at  the  same  time) ;  thought  it 
most  prudent  to  make  two  different  attacks  upon 
the  lower  town :  the  one  at  Cape  Diamond,  the 
other  through  St.  Roque's.  For  the  last  attack 
I  was  ordered,  with  my  own  detachment  and 
Captain  Lamb's  company  of  artillery.  At  five 
o'clock,  the  hour  appointed  for  the  attack,  a 
false  attack  was  ordered  to  be  made  upon  the 
upper  town.  We  accordingly  began  our  march. 
I  passed  through  St.  Roque's,  and  approached 
near  a  two-gun  battery,  picketed  in,  without 
being  discovered,  which  we  attacked;  it  was 
bravely  defended  for  about  an  hour ;  but,  with 
the  loss  of  a  number  of  men,  we  carried  it.  In 
the  attack  I  was  shot  through  the  leg,  and  was 
obliged  to  be  carried  to  the  hospital,  where  I 
soon  heard  the  disagreeable  news  that  the  Gen- 
eral was  defeated  at  Cape  Diamond,  himself, 
Captain  Macpherson,  his  aid-de-camp,  and  Cap- 
tain Cheeseman,  killed  op  the  spot,  with  a  num- 


ber of  others  not  known.  After  gaining  the 
battery,  my  detachment  pushed  on  to  a  second 
barrier,  which  they  took  possession  of,  at  the 
same  time  the  enemy  sallied  out  from  Palace 
Gate,  and  attacked  them  in  the  rear.  A  field- 
piece,  which  the  roughness  of  the  road  would 
not  permit  our  carrying  on,  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  with  a  number  of  prisoners.  The  last 
accounts  from  my  detachment,  about  ten  min- 
utes since,  they  were  pushing  for  the  lower 
town.  Their  communication  with  me  was  cut 
off.  I  am  exceedingly  apprehensive  what  the 
event  will  be  ;  they  will  either  carry  the  lower 
town,  be  made  prisoners,  or  cut  to  pieces. 

I  thought  proper  to  send  an  express,  to  let 
you  know  the  critical  situation  we  are  in,  and 
make  no  doubt  you  will  give  us  all  the  assist- 
ance in  your  power.  As  I  am  not  able  to  act,  I 
shall  give  up  the  command  to  Colonel  Campbell. 

I  beg  you  will  immediately  send  an  express  to 
the  honorable  Continental  Congress,  and  to  his 
Excellency  General  Washington.  The  loss  ot 
my  detachment,  before  I  left  it,  was  about  two 
hundred  men  killed  and  wounded.  Among  the 
latter  is  Major  Ogden,  who,  with  Captain  Os- 
wald, Captain  Burr,  and  the  other  volunteers, 
behaved  extremely  well. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  am,  with  the  great- 
est esteem,  your  most  obedient  and  very  humble 
servant,  B.  Arnold. 

To  General  Wooster,  Montreal. 

P.  S. — It  is  impossible  to  say  what  our  future 
operations  will  be,  until  we  know  the  fate  of  my 
detachment. 


VI. 

GENERAL     CARLETON's     DISPATCH     TO     GENERAL 
HOWE   RESPECTING   THE   ATTACK   ON   QUEBEC. 

Quebec,  January  12,  1776. 
Sir  :— The  5th  of  December,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery took  post  at  St.  Croix,  within  less  than  two 
miles  of  Quebec,  with  some  field-artillery;  his 
heavy  cannon  were  landed  at  Cap  Rouge ;  at  the 
same  time  Arnold's  party  took  possession  of  the 
other  avenues  leading  to  the  town,  and  prevent- 
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ed  all  communication  with  the  country.  The 
7th,  a  woman  stole  into  town,  with  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  principal  merchants,  advising 
them  to  an  immediate  submission,  and  promis- 
ing a  great  indulgence,  in  case  of  their  com- 
pliance. Inclosed  was  a  letter  to  me,  in  very 
extraordinary  language,  and  a  summons  to  de- 
liver up  the  town ;  the  messenger  was  sent  to 
prison  for  a  few  days  and  drummed  out. 

To  give  more  efficacy  to  these  letters,  five 
small  mortars  were  brought  to  St.  Roque's,  and 
a  battery  of  five  cannon  and  one  howitzer  raised 
upon  the  heights,  within  about  seven  hundred 
yards  of  the  walls:  Soon  after,  Arnold  appeared 
with  a  white  flag,  said  he  had  a  letter  for  me, 
but  was  refused  admittance,  and  ordered  to 
carry  back  his  letter.  After  every  preparatory 
stratagem  had  been  used  to  intimidate  our 
wretched  garrison,  as  Mr.  Montgomery  was 
pleased  to  call  it,  an  assault  was  given  the  31st 
of  December,  between  four  and  five  o'clock  of 
the  morning,  during  a  snow-storm  from  the 
northeast.  The  alarm  was  general.  From  the 
side  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  along  the  fortified 
front  round  to  the  Bason,  every  part  seemed 
equally  threatened.  Two  real  attacks  took  place 
upon  the  lower  town :  one  under  Cape  Diamond, 
led  by  Mr.  Montgomery ;  the  other  by  Mr.  Ar- 
nold, upon  the  part  called  the  Saut  au  Matelot. 
This,  at  first,  met  with  some  success,  but,  in  the 
end,  was  stopped.  A  sally  from  the  upper  town, 
under  Captain  Laws,  attacked  their  rear,  and 
sent  in  many  prisoners ;  Captain  McDougal 
afterwards  reinforced  this  party,  and  followed 
the  rebels  into  the  post  they  had  taken.  Thus 
Mr.  Arnold's  corps  (himself  and  a  few  others 
excepted,  who  were  wounded  and  carried  off" 
early)  were  completely  ruined.  They  were 
caught,  as  it  were,  in  a  trap;  we  brought  in 
their  five  mortars  and  one  cannon.  The  other 
attack  was  soon  repulsed,  with  slaughter ;  Mr. 
Montgomery  was  left  among  the  dead. 

The  rebels  have,  on  this  assault,  between  six 
and  seven  hundred  men,  and  between  forty  and 
fifty  officers,  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prison- 
ers. We  had  only  one  lieutenant  of  the  navy, 
doing  duty  as  a  captain  in  the  garrison,  and 
four  rank  and  file,  killed,  and  thirteen  rank  and 
file  wounded ;  two  of  the  latter  are  since  dead. 


Tou  will  be  pleased  to  transmit  a  copy  of  my 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  the  first  op- 
portunity, for  His  Majesty's  information,  &c. 

Gijy  Carleton. 


VII. 

MAJOR-GENERAL   RICHARD   MONTGOMERY. 

Richard  Montgomery  was  born  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  in  the  year  1737.  Of  his  early  life 
but  little  is  known,  although  he  appears  to  have 
entered  the  army  at  an  early  age.  He  served 
in  America  during  the  French  war,  participating 
in  the  capture  of  Quebec,  under  General  Wolfe, 
in  1759  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  quartered 
in  America  for  several  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  peace.  He  afterwards  returned 
with  his  regiment  to  Europe;  and,  in  1772,  al- 
though in  a  fair  way  for  preferment,  he  with- 
drew from  the  army  and  returned  to  private 
life.  Having  become  attached  to  America  dur- 
ing his  long  residence  here,  he  returned  to  New 
York ;  purchased  a  large  estate  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  about  a  hundred 
miles  above  the  city ;  married  a  sister  of  Chan- 
cellor Robert  R.  Livingston,  and  devoted  his 
attention  to  agriculture  and  the  cultivation  of 
those  social  and  intellectual  privileges  which  his 
means  and  his  marriage  had  placed  at  his  com- 
mand. 

When  the  troubles  with  the  mother  country 
assumed  a  dangerous  attitude,  he  promptly  de- 
clared his  attachment  to  the  great  political 
truths  which  the  colonies  were  contending  for, 
and  his  readiness  to  serve  his  adopted  country, 
should  she  require  his  services  in  the  field.  He 
was  appointed  a  Brigadier-general  of  the  Conti- 
nental armies  on  the  22d  of  June,  1775,  and 
was  assigned  to  the  northern  department,  under 
the  command  of  Major-general  Schuyler.  When 
the  latter  was  stricken  down  with  sickness,  and 
compelled  to  return  to  Ticonderoga,  the  chief 
command  devolved  upon  him.  Encountering 
all  the  vexations  which  are  incident  to  that 
state  of  affairs  where  the  private  considers  him- 
self the  equal,  and  entitled  to  all  the  privileges, 
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of  his  commander ;  where  those  belonging  to 
one  colony  yielded  obedience  only  at  pleasure 
to  an  officer  from  a  different  colony ;  where  all 
ideas  of  discipline  were  openly  set  at  defiance ; 
where  the  stores,  accumulated  at  great  cost, 
were  plundered  and  destroyed ;  where  a  strange 
people  had  to  be  conciliated  and  quieted ;  and 
with  a  military  chest  which  was  never  properly 
supplied,  he  carried  forward  the  flag  of  his  coun- 
try, and  established  it  over  two  thirds  of  Canada, 
in  one  campaign;  extorting  from  his  enemies, 
on  the  floor  of  the  British  House  of  Commons 
(Monday,  March  11,  1776),  eulogiums  of  praise, 
in  which  Colonel  Barre,  Edmund  Burke,  Charles 
James  Fox,  and  even  the  minister,  Lord  North, 
did  not  hesitate  to  participate. 

Of  his  movements  and  success  before  Cham- 
bly,  St.  John's,  and  Montreal,  and  his  glorious 
death  before  the  walls  of  Quebec,  a  brief  survey 
has  been  given  in  the  chapter  of  which  this 
sketch  is  the  conclusion ;  and  it  only  remains  for 


me  to  say  that  he  fell  while  in  the  prime  of  life, 
with  a  prospect  before  him  of  honor  to  himself 
and  usefulness  to  his  country. 

In  1818,  at  the  instance  of  his  lonely  widow, 
and  in  conformity  with  a  resolution  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  his  remains  were  removed  from 
the  place  where  they  had  rested,  for  over  forty 
years,  in  the  city  of  Quebec ;  and  now  repose 
beneath  the  monument  which  had  been  erected 
to  his  memory,  by  the  Continental  Congress, 
under  the  eastern  portico  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Possessing  military  abilities  of  a  high  order, 
he  never  insisted  on  their  supremacy  when  the 
good-will  of  his  men  would  be  jeopardized,  but 
sought  to  accomplish  similar  results  by  other 
and  less  objectionable  means.  He  was  amiable, 
benevolent,  and  strictly  honest ;  and  his  death 
at  once  deprived  his  country  of  an  accomplished 
officer,  the  State  of  a  useful  citizen,  and  his 
family  of  its  chief  ornament. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

December  9,  1775. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    THE    GREAT    BRIDGE. 


While  the  inhabitants  of  the  East- 
ern and  Northern  Colonies  were  active- 
ly engaged  in  opposing  the  aggressions 
of  the  government,  those  of  Virginia 
and  other  of  the  Southern  Colonies 
were  not  less  resolute  or  constant  in 
the  same  good  work. 

In  Virginia,  Lord  Dunmore,  the  royal 
Governor,  had  been  compelled  to  seek 
shelter,  with  his  family,  on  the  Fowey, 
a  man-of-war,  lying  off  Yorktown,1 
whence  he  issued  his  proclamations,2 
sent  forth  parties  to  plunder  the  inhab- 
itants,8 issued  a  newspaper  from  mate- 
rial which  he  had  stolen  from  Mr.  Holt 
of  Norfolk,4  and  committed  such  other 
acts  as  such  a  man,  actuated  by  all  that 
malice,  avarice,  and  bigotry,  of  which 
he  possessed  so  large  a  share,  was  alone 
capable  of  committing. 

The  people  armed  for  the  defence  of 
their  homes  and  property ;  and,  in  sev- 
eral instances,  their  unerring  rifles  car- 


1  Letter  to  the  House  of  Burgesses,  in  the  minutes  of 
that  body,  June  8,  1775.— a  Proclamation  of  Nov.  7, 1775. 

s  Capt.  Leslie   to  Gen.  Howe,   Nov.  1  ;    Letter  from 
Alexandria,  Oct.  26  - '  Letter  from  Williamsburg,  Oct. 
1,  1775;  John  Hunter  Holt  to  the  Public,  "Norfolk, 
Oct.  12,  1775." 
Vol.  I.— 16 


ried  conviction  among  the  Governor's 
party  j1  which  produced,  on  the  seventh 
of  November,  a  proclamation  of  martial 
law,  in  which  the  Governor  stigmatized 
as  traitors  all  who  would  not  resort  to 
the  royal  standard,  and  offered  freedom 
to  all  slaves  " appertaining  to  rebels" 
who  would  join  His  Majesty's  troops.2 
A  motley  party  soon  assembled  at  Nor- 
folk and  at  Princess  Ann,8  from  whence 
orders  were  issued  for  the  destruction 
of  the  colonial  stores  at  Suffolk,  in 
Nansemond  county.4  To  prevent  this, 
Colonel  Woodford,  on  the  twentieth  ol 
November,  sent  a  detachment  of  colo- 
nial troops,  under  Colonel  Scott  and 
Major  Marshall ;  and,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth,  he  reached  the  same  place  with 
the  main  body  of  the  troops.5 

About  the  same  time  evidence  was 
brought  to  light  of  an  attempt  which 
the  Governor  had  made  to  enlist  the 
Indians  in  his  cause.  This  served  only 
to  excite  still  more  the  already  excited 


1  Gordon,  ii.  p.  111. — *  "  Proclamation  by  the  Governor 
of  Virginia,"  dated  "onboard  the  ship  William,  off  Nor- 
folk, the  7th  day  of  November,"  signed  "Dunmore." 

8  Marshall,  ii.  p.  442  ;  Howe's  Hist.  Coll.,  p.  112. 

4  Howe's  Hist.  Coll.  of  Va.,  p.  112.— 6  Ibid. 
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colonists ;  and  Colonel  Woodford  took 
immediate  steps  to  prevent  its  consum- 
mation.1 

The  Governor,  informed  of  Colonel 
Woodford's  design,  immediately  de- 
tached a  party  to  occupy  and  throw  up 
intrenchments  at  "the  Great  Bridge," 
on  the  south  branch  of  the  Elizabeth 
River,  the  only  route  by  which  Colonel 
Woodford  could  approach  Norfolk.2 

This  bridge,  which  is  about  nine  miles 
from  Norfolk,  was  admirably  adapted 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  an  enemy. 
"  Extensive  marshes,  filled  and  drained 
alternately  with  the  now  of  the  tide, 
spread  out  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
making  the  whole  breadth  of  morass 
and  stream,  at  this  point,  about  half  a 
mile.  The  Great  Bridge  extends  across 
the  main  stream  from  two  islands  of 
firm  earth,  which  are  covered  with  trees 
and  shrubbery.  Each  of  those  islands 
are  connected  with  the  main  by  a  cause- 
way and  smaller  bridges,"3  extending 
over  the  morass  which  borders  either 
bank  of  the  river.  At  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  "  the  bridge,"  at  that  time, 
as  well  as  the  present,  stood  a  few 
houses  and  a  church;4  while  on  the  op- 
posite extremity  of  the  bridge,  where 
the  royal  forces  took  ground,  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  no  improvements 
whatever.  On  the  little  island,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  bridge  proper, 
at  that  time,  there  were  six  or  seven 
houses ;  and  piles  of  cedar  and  cypress 
shingles — in  which  trade   the  inhabit- 

1  Gordon,  ii.  pp.  114-116. — a  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii. 
p.  535.— 3  Ibid.,  p.  533  ;  Va.  Gazette,  cited  by  Mr.  Force, 
in  Am.  Archives. — 4  Va.  Gaz.,  cited  in  Am.  Archives. 


ants  were  engaged — were  also  scattered 
over  its  surface.1 

The  royalists  occupied  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  bridge,  and  threw  up 
works,  which  were  furnished  with  a  nu- 
merous artillery,  and  commanded  the 
causeways,  the  bridge,  and  the  surround- 
ing marshes.  At  the  western  extremity 
the  colonists  threw  up  a  breastwork, 
which  was  occupied  by  a  guard,  but 
the  main  body  of  the  colonists  occu- 
pied the  meeting-house,  which  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  street,  some  four  hun- 
dred yards  distant ;  while  the  houses 
on  the  island  were  also  occupied,  every 
night,  by  a  strong  guard,  which  was 
regularly  withdrawn  before  daylight 
every  morning,  to  prevent  annoyance 
from  the  royal  artillery  while  crossing 
the  causeway.2 

At  length  Colonel  Woodford,  per- 
ceiving the  advantages  which  the  artil- 
lery secured  to  the  enemy,  it  is  said, 
adopted  means  to  overcome  them  by 
stratagem.  A  trusty  negro,  owned  by 
Major  Marshall,  after  proper  instruc- 
tions, was  permitted  to  desert,  and  in- 
formed Lord  Dunmore  that  not  more 
than  three  hundred  sliirtmen  (a  term 
applied  to  the  riflemen  of  that  day)  were 
with  the  Colonel  at  the  Great  Bridge.8 

Falling  into   the   trap,  his  lordship 

1  Virginia  Gazette,  cited  in  Am.  Arch. — *  Ibid. 

3  Col.  Woodford  to  Va.  Convention,  Dec.  10,  and  the 
same  to  E.  Pendleton,  Dec.  10,  speaks  of  the  desertion, 
but  says  nothing  of  the  arrangement ;  and  Chief -justice 
Marshall,  who  was  a  lieutenant  at  the  bridge,  and  to 
whose  father  the  negro  belonged,  is  also  perfectly  silent 
on  the  subject,  attributing  the  movement  to  other  causes 
(vol.  ii.  p.  443).  On  the  other  hand,  Gordon  speaks, 
without  hesitation,  of  the  arrangement  with  the  negro  ; 
and  I  feel  great  confidence  in  his  statements. 
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prepared  to  attack  the  colonists,  dis- 
patching, from  Norfolk,  on  the  eighth 
of  December,  all  the  regulars,  some  two 
hundred  in  number ;  a  party  of  marines 
and  sailors  from  the  Otter  and  other 
vessels  then  at  Norfolk ;  a  company  of 
loyalists  from  Norfolk ;  and  a  large 
mongrel  force  of  "  white  and  black 
slaves,"  in  all  about  six  hundred  men, 
with  two  pieces  of  artillery  for  that 
purpose.1  Accordingly,  on  Saturday 
morning,  the  ninth  of  December,  im- 
mediately after  reveille  beating,2  two 
or  three  cannon  were  fired  from  the 
royalists'  works,  and  the  regulars,  head- 
ed by  Captain  Fordyce  and  his  company 
of  grenadiers,  advanced  towards  the 
colonists.8  Crossing  the  eastern  cause- 
way and  the  bridge,  they  set  fire  to  the 
houses  and  shingles  on  the  westernmost 
island,4  and  then  unsupported  by  their 
black  and  tory  allies,  who  would  not 
cross  the  bridge,5  they  advanced  to- 
wards the  breastwork,  where  Lieuten- 
ant Travis  and  a  guard  of  twenty-five 
men  were  stationed.6 

Within  the  colonists'  lines  perfect  reg- 
ularity prevailed.  The  cannon  which 
had  been  discharged  attracted  no  par- 
ticular attention,  but  Adjutant  Black- 
burn observed  the  movement  of  the 
troops,  and  ordered  the  men  to  "  stand 
to  their  arms."T    Lieutenant  Travis  was 


1  Col.  Woodford  to  Ed.  Pendleton,  Dec.  9  ;  Letter  from 
a  midshipman  on  the  "  Otter,"  Jan.  9. 

2  Maj .  Spotswood  to  a  friend,  Dec.  9  ;  Col.  Woodford  to 
E.  Pendleton,  Dec.  9  ;  Same  to  Va.  Convention,  Dec.  10. 

3  Maj.  Spotswood  to  a  friend,  Dec.  9. — 4  Va.  Gazette, 
cited  by  Mr.  Force. — 6  Col.  Woodford  to  Va.  Convention, 
Dec.  10. — •  Va.  Gazette,  cited  by  Mr.  Force. 

'  Maj.  Spo'swood' s  letter,  December  9. 


reinforced  by  the  addition  of  thirty-five 
men,1  and  the  troops  in  the  meeting- 
house repaired  to  their  respective  alarm- 
posts,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  from 
two  field-pieces  which  the  enemy  had 
advanced  to  the  bridge.2  Orders  had 
been  given  by  Lieutenant  Travis  to  re- 
serve the  fire  until  the  enemy  had  come 
within  fifty  yards,3  and  the  grenadiers 
advanced  steadily  along  the  causeway, 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  breast- 
work had  been  abandoned.4  Captain 
Fordyce,  waving  his  hat,  cheered  them 
on,  reminded  them  of  their  ancient 
glory,  and  told  them  the  day  was  their 
own.5  At  this  moment  Travis  gave  the 
order  to  fire ;  and,  rising  on  their  knees, 
so  as  to  take  deliberate  aim,  with  their 
rifles  resting  on  the  breastwork,  the 
colonists  poured  a  terrible  fire  upon  the 
enemy.6  Every  ball  fulfilled  its  errand, 
and  the  causeway  was  covered  with  the 
killed  and  wounded, — Captain  Fordyce, 
the  gallant  commander  of  the  regulars, 
falling  with  fourteen  balls  in  his  body.7 

In  great  disorder  they  immediately 
retreated,  suffering  additionally,  on  their 
retreat,  from  the  Culpepper  battalion,- 
under  Colonel  Stevens,  who  had  been 
sent  round  to  the  left  to  flank  the  ene- 
my, on  his  retreat.8 

Arriving  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  bridge  proper, — on  the  easternmost 

'Compare  the  number  Maj.  Spotswood  (letter  of  Dec.  9) 
says  were  present,  with  the  number  of  his  guard  as 
represented  in  the  Va.  Gazette. 

2  Maj.  Spotswood' s  letter,  Dec.  9  ;  Va.  Gazette,  cited 
by  Mr.  Force. — '  Va.  Gazette,  cited  by  Mr.  Force. 

4  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  148.— 5  Va.  Gazette,  cited  by 
Mr.  Force. — 6  Stedman,  i.  p.  148. — '  Lossing's  Field  Book, 
ii.  p.  535. — B  Va.  Gazette,  cited  by  Mr.  Force. 
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of  the  little  islands,  where  the  tories 
and  negroes  had  remained,  —  Captain 
Leslie  appears  to  have  rallied  them,  "but 
with  no  practically  good  result ;  and 
they  retired  to  the  fort,  taking  with 
them  their  guns1  and  a  part  of  their 
killed  and  wounded;2  but  leaving  be- 
hind them  Captain  Fordyce  and  twelve 
privates,  dead;  Lieutenant  Battut  and 
seventeen  privates,  wounded ;  three  offi- 
cer's fusils,  thirty  muskets,  twenty-four 
bayonets,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  other  articles.8 

The  only  loss  or  damage  sustained 
by  the  colonists  was  a  slight  wound, 
from  a  grape-shot,  which  one  of  the  pri- 
vates received ; i  while  that  of  the  ene- 
my is  estimated  at  from  sixty5  to  the 
extent  of  half  his  force.6 

On  the  following  morning,  the  enemy 
having  in  the  mean  time  evacuated  it, 
Colonel  Woodford  took  possession  of 
the  fort,  with  seven  pieces  of  artillery 
and  a  quantity  of  stores ;  but  no  ammu- 
nition, of  any  kind,  was  found.1 

The  capture  of  the  fort  at  the  Great 
Bridge  opened  the  way  to  the  city  of 
Norfolk,  and  Colonel  Woodford,  rein- 
forced by  the  arrival  of  a  strong  party 
of  Carolinians  and  of  others  of  Virgin- 


1  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  two  field- pieces 
were  left  on  the  bridge,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  col- 
onists, but  the  evidence  appears  wholly  against  this  con- 
clusion. Col.  Woodford,  in  his  letter  to  Pres.  Pendleton, 
Dec.  9  ;  his  letter  to  Va.  Convention,  Dec.  10 ;  and  the 
schedule  of  the  spoils  (letter  to  E.  Pendleton,  Dec.  10),  all 
show  the  error  of  such  a  conclusion. 

a  Col.  Woodford  to  E.  Pendleton,  Dec.  9 ;  Maj.  Spots- 
wood's  letter,  Dec.  9. — a  Ibid. — 4  Maj.  Spotswood's  letter, 
Dec.  9. — *  Letter  from  midshipman  on  H.  M.  S.  the  Otter, 
Jan.  9. — *  Maj.  Spotswood's  letter,  Dec.  10. 

'  Col.  Woodford  to  E.  Pendleton,  Dec.  10. 


ians,  pushed  forward  to  that  place,  the 
loyalists  retiring  to  the  vessels  which 
lay  in  the  harbor,  on  his  approach.1 

From  the  buildings  on  the  wharves 
the  riflemen  kept  up  a  constant  and 
destructive  fire  on  the  ships ;  and  every 
head  which  appeared  above  the  bul- 
warks was  inevitably  devoted  to  de- 
struction.2 To  remove  this  difficulty, 
on  the  night  of  the  first  of  January, 
17*76,  a  party  was  landed,  under  cover 
of  the  guns  of  the  ships,  and  set  fire  to 
the  obnoxious  premises;3  and,  either 
spreading  from  these  buildings,  as  some 
suppose  ;4  or  by  the  continued  efforts  of 
the  enemy,  as  others  suppose;5  or  from 
the  resolute  patriotism  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  destroyed  their  property  rath- 
er than  let  it  be  exposed  to  the  enemy, 
as  many,  with  some  reason,  maintain,6 
the  flames  spread  over  the  entire  town, 
and  reduced  it  to  a  heap  of  smoldering 
ruins;7  "and  the  mournful  silence  of 
gloomy  depopulation  now  reigned  where 
the  gay,  animating  bustle  of  an  active, 
emulous  crowd  had  so  lately  prevailed." 

1  Letter  from  midshipman  on  H.  M.  S.  the  Otter,  Jan.  9  ; 
Col.  Woodford  to  Va.  Convention,  Dec.  15  ;  Col.  Scott  to 
Capt.  Southall,  Dec.  17. — a  Letter  from  midshipman,  Jan. 
10  ;  Lord  Dunmore's  Va.  Gazette,  Jan.  15,  1776,  cited  by 
Mr.  Force  ;  Forrest's  History  of  Norfolk,  p.  82. 

3  Letter  from  midshipman,  Jan.  10  ;  Lord  Dunmore's 
Va.  Gazette,  Jan.  15, 1776,  cited  by  Mr.  Force ;  Cols.  Howe 
and  Woodford  to  Va.  Convention,  Jan.  1 ;  Col.  Howe  to  the 
Convention,  Jan.  2.—'  Gordon,  ii.  pp.  206,  207.—°  Letter 
from  midshipman  on  board  H.  M.  S.  the  Otter,  Jan.  9. 

6  Lord  Dunmore's  Va.  Gazette,  published  on  shipboard, 
off  Norfolk,  Jan.  15,  1776,  cited  by  Mr.  Force,  says  posi- 
tively, that  the  destruction  of  the  town  was  not  intended, 
and  that ' '  the  rebels  cruelly  and  unnecessarily  completed 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  town,  by  setting  fire  to  the 
houses  in  the  streets  back,  which  were  before  safe  from 
the  flames."  Lieut.  Hall  (Hist,  of  Civil  War,  p.  151) 
confirms  this  view. — '  Forrest's  Hist,  of  Norfolk,  pp.  82-85. 
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EX1RACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  MAJOE   SPOTSWOOD 
TO   A   FED3ND   IN   WTLLIAMSBTJBG-. 

Great  Bridge,  December  9,  1775. 

We  were  alarmed  this  morning  by  the  firing 
of  some  guns  after  reveille  beating,  which,  as 
the  enemy  had  paid  us  this  compliment  several 
times  before,  we  at  first  concluded  to  be  nothing 
but  a  morning  salute ;  but  in  a  short  time  after, 
I  heard  Adjutant  Blackburn  call  out,  "Boys! 
stand  to  your  arms ! "  Colonel  Woodford  and 
myself  immediately  got  equipped,  and  ran  out ; 
the  colonel  pressed  down  to  the  breastwork  in 
our  front,  and  my  alarm-post  being  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  in  another  quarter,  I  ran  to  it  as 
fast  as  I  could,  and  by  the  time  I  had  made  all 
ready  for  engaging,  a  very  heavy  fire  ensued  at 
the  breastwork,  in  which  were  not  more  than 
sixty  men ;  it  continued  for  about  half  an  hour, 
when  the  King's  troops  gave  way,  after  sustain- 
ing considerable  loss  and  behaving  like  true-born 
Englishmen.  They  mounted  up  to  our  intrench- 
ments  with  fixed  bayonets ;  our  young  troops  re- 
ceived them  with  firmness,  and  behaved  as  well 
as  it  was  possible  for  soldiers  to  do.  Captain 
Leslie,  of  the  regulars,  commanded  the  fort  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bridge ;  Captain  Fordyce, 
of  the  grenadiers,  led  the  van  with  his  company, 
and  Lieutenant  Battut  commanded  the  advanced 
party ;  the  former  got  killed  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  breastwork,  with  twelve  privates ;  the 
lieutenant,  with  sixteen  soldiers,  were  taken  pris- 
oners, all  wounded.  Several  others  were  carried 
into  the  fort  under  cover  of  their  cannon ;  and 
from  the  blood  on  the  bridge,  they  must  have 
lost  one  half  of  their  detachment. 

It  would  appear  that  Providence  was  on  our 


side  ;  for  during  the  whole  engagement  we  lost 
not  a  man,  and  only  one  was  slightly  wounded 
in  the  hand.  Colonel  Woodford  is  a  brave  offi- 
cer and  a  man  I  love ;  he  has  had  Captain  For- 
dyce buried  with  the  military  honors  due  to  his 
rank,  and  all  the  prisoners  that  fell  into  our 
hands  are  taken  the  greatest  care  of.  We  have 
not  as  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
killed  and  wounded  that  fell  on  their  side. 
Three  officer's  fusees,  with  bayonets  and  car- 
touch-boxes,  fell  into  our  hands ;  from  which 
we  judge  that  there  were  three  commissioned 
officers  killed.  As  soon  as  a  general  return  can 
be  made,  it  will  be  sent  to  the  honorable  conven- 
tion. I  am  at  present  in  the  greatest  hurry,  and 
only  can  give  an  account  of  what  I  have  seen. 


LT. 


EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  COLONEL  WOODFORD 
TO  THE  VTRGLNTA  CONVENTION. 

Great  Bridge,  December  10,  1775. 
A  servant  belonging  to  Major  Marshall,  who 
deserted  the  other  night  from  Colonel  Scott's 
party,  has  completely  taken  his  lordship  in. 
Lieutenant  Battut,  who  is  wounded,  and  at 
present  my  prisoner,  informs  me  that  this  fellow 
told  them  not  more  than  three  hundred  shirtmen 
were  here,  and  that  imprudent  man  caught  at 
the  bait,  dispatching  Captain  Leslie  with  all  the 
regulars  (about  two  hundred),  who  arrived  at 
the  bridge  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
joined  about  three  hundred  black  and  white 
slaves,  laid  planks  upon  the  bridge,  and  crossed 
just  after  our  reveille  had  beat ;  and  lueky  time 
for  us,  and,  you  will  say,  rather  an  improper 
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season  for  them  to  make  their  push,  when,  of 
course,  all  our  men  must  be  under  arms.  The 
above  lieutenant  commanded  the  advanced 
party,  and  Captain  Fordyce,  of  the  grenadiers, 
led  the  van  with  his  company,  who,  for  coolness 
and  bravery,  deserved  a  better  fate,  as  well  as 
the  brave  fellows  who  fell  with  him,  who  be- 
haved like  heroes.  They  marched  up  to  our 
breastwork  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  perhaps  a 
hotter  fire  never  happened,  or  a  greater  carnage, 
for  the  number  of  troops.  None  of  the  blacks, 
&c,  in  the  rear,  with  Captain  Leslie,  advanced 
farther  than  the  bridge. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the 
victory  was  complete,  and  that  most  of  their 
dead  and  wounded,  with  two  pieces  of  cannon, 
were  carried  off  under  cover  of  their  guns  from 
the  fort.  We  buried  twelve,  besides  the  captain 
(him  with  all  the  military  honors  due  to  his 
rank),  and  have  prisoners,  Lieutenant  Battut 
and  sixteen  privates,  all  wounded  ;  thirty-five 
stands  of  arms  and  accoutrements,  three  officer's 
fusils,  powder,  ball,  and  cartridges,  with  sundry 
other  things,  have  likewise  fallen  into  our  hands. 
This  was  a  second  Bunker's  Hill  affair,  in  minia- 
ture, with  this  difference,  that  we  kept  our  post, 
and  had  only  one  man  wounded  in  the  hand. 


III. 


EXTRACT   FROM   A   LETTER   WRITTEN   BY   A   MID- 
SHIPMAN ON  HIS  MAJESTY'S  SHIP  THE  OTTER. 

On  Board  H.  M.  S.  Otter,  Jan.  9,  1776. 

December  9th. — Our  troops,  with  about  sixty 
townsmen  from  Norfolk,  and  a  detachment  of 
sailors  from  the  ships,  among  whom  I  had  the 
honor  to  march,  set  out  from  Norfolk  to  attack, 
once  more,  the  rebels  at  the  Great  Bridge,  who 
had  been  lodged  there  some  time,  and  had 
erected  a  breastwork  opposite  to  our  fort,  upon 
their  side  of  the  river.  We  arrived  at  the  fort 
half  an  hour  after  three  in  the  morning,  and, 
after  refreshing  ourselves,  prepared  to  attack 
the  rebels  in  their  intrenchments. 

Captain  Squire,  ever  ready  to  assist  my  lord 
in  the  public  cause,  had  sent  his  gunners  and 


men  to  manage  two  pieces  of  cannon,  who  were 
in  the  front,  and  ordered  to  begin  the  attack. 
But  how  can  it  be  supposed  that,  with  two  hun- 
dred men,  we  could  force  a  strong  intrench- 
ment,  defended  by  at  least  two  thousand  ?  Yet 
this  was  attempted,  and  we  marched  up  to  their 
works  with  the  intrepidity  of  lions.  But,  alas ! 
we  retreated  with  much  fewer  brave  fellows 
than  we  took  out.  Their  fire  was  so  heavy,  that 
had  we  not  retreated  as  we  did,  we  should  every 
one  have  been  cut  off.  Figure  to  yourself  a 
strong  breastwork  built  across  a  causeway,  on 
which  six  men  only  could  advance  abreast ;  a 
large  swamp  almost  surrounded  them,  at  the 
back  of  which  were  two  small  breastworks  to 
flank  us  in  our  attack  on  their  intrenchments. 
Under  these  disadvantages  it  was  impossible  to 
succeed ;  yet  our  men  were  so  enraged,  that  all 
the  entreaties,  and  scarcely  the  threats  of  their 
officers,  could  prevail  on  them  to  retreat,  which 
at  last  they  did.  The  cannon  were  secured 
within  the  fort.  We  had  sixty  killed,  wounded, 
and  taken  prisoners;  among  whom  were  the 
gallant  Captain  Fordyce,  of  the  grenadiers  of 
the  fourteenth  brigade.  Lieutenants  Napier 
and  Leslie,  and  Lieutenant  Battut,  wounded 
and  taken  prisoners :  men  all  universally  es- 
teemed, and  for  whom  all  shed  tears.  We  set 
out  on  our  return  for  Norfolk  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  which  place  we  ar- 
rived at  twelve,  and  the  soldiers  were  embarked 
on  board  vessels  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

December  14th.  —  The  rebels  having  now 
nothing  to  obstruct  their  passage,  arrived  and 
took  possession  of  Norfolk,  and  in  the  evening 
saluted  us  with  a  volley  of  small-arms ;  which 
the  next  morning,  I  was  sent  on  shore  to  their 
commander  to  inform  him,  that  if  another  shot 
was  fired  at  the  Otter,  they  must  expect  the 
town  to  be  knocked  about  their  ears. 

January  9th. — The  detested  town  of  Norfolk 
is  no  more !  Its  destruction  happened  on  New- 
Year's  day.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  signal  was  given  from  the  Liverpool, 
when  a  dreadful  cannonading  began  from  the 
three  ships,  which  lasted  till  it  was  too  hot  for 
the  rebels  to  stand  on  their  wharves.  Our  boats 
now  landed,  and  set  fire  to  the  town  in  several - 
places.     It  burned  fiercely  all  night,  and  the 
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next  day ;  nor  are  the  flames  yet  extinguished ; 
but  no  more  of  Norfolk  remains  than  about 
twelve  houses,  which  have  escaped  the  flames. 


IV. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL   WILLIAM   WOODFORD. 

William  Woodford  was  born  in  Caroline  coun- 
ty, Virginia,  in  1734.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars;  and,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Revolution,  he  secured  the 
confidence  of  his  countrymen,  by  his  resolution 
and  the  ability  which  he  displayed.  He  was 
accordingly  appointed   colonel   of  the   second 


regiment  of  Virginia  troops  in  1775,  when  Lord 
Dunmore  assumed  a  belligerent  attitude.  In 
the  battle  of  "The  Great  Bridge," — the  subject 
of  this  chapter,  and  the  operations  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Norfolk,  subsequent  thereto, — he 
acted  with  great  bravery. 

He  was  made  a  brigadier-general  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  on  the  21st  of  February,  1777, 
and  the  command  of  the  first  Virginia  brigade 
was  assigned  to  him.  He  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Brandywine  and  Monmouth  (at  the 
former  of  which  he  was  wounded),  and  at  the 
siege  of  Charlestown,  in  1780,  where  he  was 
made  a  prisoner.  He  was  carried  to  New  York 
by  the  enemy,  and  died  in  that  city  on  the  13th 
of  November,  1780,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of 
his  age. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

February  27,  1T76. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    MOORE'S    CREEK    BRIDGE. 


In  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution, 
there  existed  a  body  of  ignorant  and 
disorderly  men,  on  the  frontiers  of 
North  Carolina,  who  styled  themselves 
Regulators.  With  all  the  recklessness 
and  ignorance  usually  found  among  the 
pioneers,  these  men  assumed  to  "regu- 
late" the  affairs  of  those  around  them, 
setting  all  government  at  defiance,  and 
endeavoring  to  control  or  stop  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  throughout  the 
new  settlements  of  the  West.1 

At  the  same  time  there  was  in  the 
province  a  large  number  of  emigrants 
from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  whose 
earnest  attachment  to  their  native  hills 
led  them  to  become  no  less  devoted  to 
the  prince  under  whose  government 
they  lived.  Like  many  emigrants  at 
the  present  day,  they  were  only  so- 
journers in  Carolina,  feeling  no  interest 

1  Williamson's  North  Carolina,  ii.  pp.  128-173  ;  Mar- 
shall's Washington,  ii.  p.  447  ;  Martin's  N.  C.,  ii.  pp. 
233-379 ;  Wheeler's  N.  C,  i.  pp.  54-63  ;  Stedman,  i.  p. 
178.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  "Regulators"  origi- 
nally represented  a  people  contending  for  their  rights 
against  the  oppressions  of  the  government.  This  object, 
however,  -was  abandoned  after  the  battle  of  Alamance  ; 
and  the  subsequent  engagements  of  this  body  to  fight  the 
battles  of  the  Crown  show  that  other  parties  were  en- 
gaged in  it. 


in  her  welfare,  and  retaining  for  Scot- 
land and  for  Scotland's  king  all  the  af- 
fectionate devotion  which  formed  so 
prominent  a  feature  of  their  character.1 

The  royal  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina (Martin),  who,  like  Dunmore  and 
Tryon,  had  been  compelled  to  seek 
shelter  on  a  ship-of-war,  supposed  that 
by  effecting  an  union  of  these  two  par- 
ties to  his  cause  he  could  make  a  suc- 
cessful stand  against  the  colonists ;  and 
this  hope  was  increased  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Sir 
Peter  Parker  were  approaching,  each 
with  a  strong  force,  for  the  suppression 
of  the  revolution  in  the  Southern  col- 
onies.2 

He  accordingly  sent  messengers,  with 
commissions,  to  the  leading  men  among 
the  Scots ;  and  to  their  chief,  McDonald, 
he  sent  a  commission  as  Brigadier-gen- 
eral, with  a  proclamation,  in  blank, 
commanding  all  persons,  on  their  alle- 
giance, to  repair  to  the  royal  standard.8 


1  Martin's  N.  C,  ii.  p.  379  ;  Marshall's  Washington,  ii. 
p.  447  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  178  ;  Hall's  Hist,  of  Civil  War,  p. 
161.— a  Martin's  N.  C,  ii.  p.  379;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  208; 
Stedman,  i.  p.  178.— s  Martin,  ii.  p.  380  ;  Marshall,  ii.  p. 
448 ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  208 
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Impatient  to  begin  his  operations,  Mc- 
Donald raised  the  standard,  at  Cross 
Creek,  where  Fayetteville  now  stands, 
in  the  early  part  of  February,  1776, 
and  a  mixed  mass  of  fifteen  hundred 
men  speedily  responded  to  the  call.1 

Information  of  these  movements 
speedily  reached  General  James  Moore, 
a  colonial  officer ;  and,  at  the  head  of  a 
small  force,  on  the  fifteenth  of  Febru- 
ary, he  took  possession  of  Rockfisk 
Bridge,  an  important  post,  seven  miles 
from  Cross  Creek  (where  McDonald 
then  was),  threw  up  works  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  pass,  and  waited  for  rein- 
forcements. By  the  nineteenth,  he  was 
joined  by  Colonels  Lillington,  Kenon, 
and  Ashe,  with  four  hundred  and  fifty 
minute-men  and  militia.  On  the  nine- 
teenth,2 McDonald  advanced  within  four 
miles  of  Rockfisk  Bridge,  and  sent  in, 
by  a  flag,  copies  of  the  Governor's  proc- 
lamation and  of  a  manifesto,  with  a  let- 
ter from  the  General,  requiring  General 
Moore  and  his  party  to  "join  the  royal 
standard,"  by  twelve  o'clock  the  next 
day,  and  extending  to  them  an  offer  of 
the  royal  clemency.3  Desiring  to  gain 
time  for  the  arrival  of  reinforcements, 
in  order  to  cut  off  McDonald's  retreat, 
General  Moore  declined  complying  with 
the  request  himself,  but  desired  to  lay 
the  letter  before  his  officers  and  take 
their    judgment    on    it,    promising    "a 


1  Wheeler's  N.  C,  ii.  p.  76  ;  Martin,  ii.  p.  381r ;  Gor- 
don, ii.  p.  208. — s  Gen.  Moore,  in  his  dispatch  to  the 
Prov.  Council,  March  2,  says  this  correspondence  took 
place  on  the  20th.  A  reference  to  the  letters  themselves 
shows  it  to  have  been  the  19th,  both  letters  bearing  that 
date.—3  Gen.  Donald  McDonald  to  Gen.  Moore,  Feb.  19. 
Vol.  L— 17 


more  particular  answer"  at  twelve  the 
next  day.1  On  the  following  day,  Gen- 
eral Moore  sent  a  letter  stating  that  his 
officers  had  unanimously  approved  his 
answer  of  the  preceding  day,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  inclosing  a  copy  of  the 
Test,  which,  if  signed  by  McDonald  and 
his  party,  by  twelve  the  next  day,  would 
entitle  them  to  be  received  into  the 
Continental  ranks  "  as  friends  and  coun- 
trymen." 2  Of  course  McDonald  spurned 
the  offer  with  great  indignation,  and  the 
correspondence  ceased.3  In  the  mean 
time,  Colonels  Martin  and  Thackston 
crossed  the  Northwest  River,  at  Camp- 
belltown  (Fayetteville),  destroyed  all 
the  boats,  and  proceeded  to  Negro-head 
Point,4 

General  Moore  immediately  dispatch- 
ed an  express  to  Colonel  Caswell,  who 
was  on  his  way  to  join  him,  directing 
him  to  return  and  occupy  Corbert's 
Ferry,  on  Black  River,  and  to  harass 
the  enemy  as  much  as  possible ;  at  the 
same  time  he  directed  Colonels  Martin 
and  Thackston  to  take  possession  of 
Cross  Creek  {Fayetteville),  in  order  to 
prevent  their  return  to  that  place ; 
while  Colonels  Lillington  and  Ashe 
were  dispatched  from  his  own  camp, 
by  a  forced  march  to  reinforce  Colonel 
Caswell  at  Corbert's  Ferry,  with  direc- 
tions, if  they  could  not  reach  Colonel 
Caswell,  to  take  possession  of  Moore's 
Creek  Bridge ;  while  the  General  him- 

1  Gen.  Moore  to  Gen.  McDonald,  Feb.  19. — *  Same  to 
same,  Feb.  20.— 3  Gen.  McDonald  to  Gen.  Moore,  Feb.  20. 

4  Gen.  Moore  to  the  Prov.  Council  of  N.  C,  March  2, 
1776  ;  Martin's  N.  C,  ii.  pp.  381-383  ;  Stedma.n,  i.  pp. 
179-181. 
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self,  with  the  remainder  of  the  forces, 
fell  back,  and  crossed  the  river  at  Eliza- 
bethtown,  so  as  either  to  meet  them  on 
their  way  to  Corbert's  Ferry,  or  fall  in 
their  rear  and  surround  them  there.1 

General  McDonald  was  not  slow  in 
discovering  the  web  which  had  been 
woven  for  his  entanglement,  nor  was 
he  idle  in  his  efforts  to  release  himself. 
A  series  of  movements,  on  both  sides, 
followed,  until  the  twenty-sixth,  when 
both  parties  appeared  to  rest  their 
hopes  on  the  passage  of  Moore's  Creek 
Bridge,  where  Colonel  Lillington  was 
stationed  with  a  small  party.  On  the 
same  afternoon  Colonel  Caswell  joined 
Colonel  Lillington,  a  small  breastwork 
was  thrown  up,  and  the  plank  removed 
from  part  of  the  bridge.2 

Early  the  next  morning  an  alarm-gun 
was  fired  from  the  enemy's  camp,  and 
to  the  sound  of  the  national  bagpipes, 
Captain  Macleod  (on  whom  the  com- 
mand had  devolved,  from  the  sickness 
of  General  McDonald)  marched  at  the 
head  of  the  party  to  attack  the  colo- 
nists.3 

It  is  said  that  the  destruction  of  part 
of  the  bridge  disconcerted  them,  and 
that  in  their  efforts  to  cross  on  the  tim- 
bers, many  fell.  At  length  their  leader, 
Captain  Macleod,  and  Captain  Campbell, 
also  one  of  their  principal  officers,  fell 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  breastwork ; 
and   their  men,  having   none   to   lead 


1  Gen  Moore  to  Pro  v.  Council  of  N.  C,  March  2. 

2  Ibid.  ;  Martin's  N.  C,  ii.  pp.  382,  383 ;  Marshall,  ii. 
p.  449  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  181.— 3  Col.  Caswell  to  Prov. 
Cong.,  Feb.  29  ;  Gen.  Moore  to  Prov.  Council,  March  2  ; 
Wheeler's  N.  C,  pp.  76,  77  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  182. 


them,  immediately  sought  safety  in 
flight,  abandoning  even  their  General, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  the  next 
day.1 

General  McDonald  afterwards  stated 
that  his  force  numbered  "  fifteen  or  six- 
teen hundred  men,"  although  it  was 
commonly  reported  to  have  been  much 
larger.  The  colonists  comprised  the 
Newbern  battalion  of  minute-men,  the 
militia  from  Craven,  Johnston,  Dobbs, 
and  Wake,  and  a  detachment  of  minute- 
men  from  Wilmington,  the  whole  num- 
bering about  one  thousand  men.2 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy  was 
about  thirty  men  killed  and  wounded ; 
the  colonists  had  but  two  wounded,  one 
of  whom  recovered.8 

Besides  General  McDonald,  upwards 
of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  common 
soldiers  were  taken  prisoners,  disarmed, 
and  discharged.  Thirteen  wagons,  with 
harness  complete,  two  fine  medicine- 
chests,  fifteen  hundred  excellent  rifles,  a 
box  containing  half-joes  and  guineas,  to 
the  amount  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  three  hundred  and  fifty  guns, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  swords  and 
dirks,  also  formed  part  of  the  trophies 
of  the  victory.4 

This  battle  "  was  of  eminent  service 
to  the  American  cause  in  North  Caro- 
lina. It  broke  the  spirits  of  a  great 
body  of  men,  who  would  have  consti- 

1  Gen.  Moore  to  Prov.  Council,  March  2  ;  Col.  Caswell 
to  the  Prov.  Cong.,  Feb.  29  ;  Martin,  ii.  pp.  383,  384  ; 
Wheeler's  N.  C,  p.  77  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  182. 

2  Col.  Caswell  to  Prov.  Cong.,  Feb.  29.— 3  Gen.  Moore 
to  Prov.  Council,  March  2. — 4  "  List  of  Rifles,  Guns,  &c," 
inclosed  in  Col.  Caswell's  letter  to  Prov.  Cong.,  Feb.  29  ; 
Col.  Wheeler's  N.  0.,  i.  p.  77. 
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tuted  a  very  formidable  reinforcement 
to  an  invading  army;  it  increased  the 
confidence  of  the  provincials  in  them- 
selves, and  attached  to  them  the  timid 
and  the  wavering,  who  form  a  large 
portion  of  every  commnnity."1 

Had  General  McDonald  effected  an 


union  with  General  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
the  whole  of  the  colony  wonld  have 
been  placed  at  their  mercy.  This  vic- 
tory prevented  it,  the  plans  of  Governor 
Martin  were  frustrated,  and,  soon  after- 
wards, the  royal  government  ceased  to 
exist  in  North  Carolina. 


DOCUMENTS. 


i. 


EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  GENERAL  JAMES 
MOORE  TO  THE  PROVINCIAL  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA. 

Wilmington,  March  2,  1776, 
On  the  earliest  intelligence  that  the  Tories 
were  collecting  and  embodying  at  Cross  Creek, 
which  I  received  on  the  9th  of  February,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  take  possession  of  Rockfish  Bridge, 
within  seven  miles  of  Cross  Creek,  which  I  con- 
sidered as  an  important  post.  This  I  effected 
on  the  15th,  with  my  own  regiment,  five  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  a  part  of  the  Bladen  militia ; 
but  as  our  numbers  were  by  no  means  equal  to 
that  of  the  Tories,  I  thought  it  most  advisable 
to  intrench  and  fortify  that  pass,  and  wait  for  a 
reinforcement.  By  the  19th,  I  was  joined  by 
Colonel  Lillington,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  the  Wilmington  minute-men,  Colonel  Kenon, 
with  two  hundred  of  the  Divplin  militia,  and 
Colonel  Ashe,  with  about  one  hundred  of  the 
Volunteer  Independent  Rangers — making  our 
numbers  then  in  the  whole  about  eleven  hun- 
dred, and  from  the  best  information  I  was  able 
to  procure,  the  Tory  army,  under  the  command 
of  General  McDonald,  amounted  to  about  four- 
teen or  fifteen  hundred. 

On  the  20th,  they  marched  within  four  miles 

1  Marshall's  Washington,  ii.  pp.  450,  451. 


of  us,  and  sent  in  by  a  flag  of  truce,  the  Gov- 
ernor's proclamation,  a  manifesto,  and  letter 
from  the  General,  copies  of  which,  together 
with  another  letter,  and  my  answer,  you  have 
inclosed.  I  then  waited  only  until  Colonel  Mar- 
tin and  Colonel  Thackston,  who,  I  had  certain 
intelligence,  were  on  their  march,  should  get 
near  enough  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  and  determ- 
ined to  avail  myself  of  the  first  favorable  oppor- 
tunity of  attacking  them.  However,  contrary 
to  my  expectations,  I  learned,  on  the  21st,  that 
they  had  the  night  before,  and  that  morning, 
crossed  the  Northwest  River,  at  Campbelltown, 
with  their  whole  army,  sunk  and  destroyed  all 
then-  boats,  and  taken  their  route  the  most  di- 
rect way  to  Negro-head  Point.  I  then  dis- 
patched an  express  to  Colonel  Caswell,  who  was 
on  his  march  to  join  us,  with  about  eight  hun- 
dred men,  and  directed  him  to  return  and  take 
possession  of  Corbert's  Ferry,  over  Black  River, 
and  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  obstruct, 
harass,  and  distress  them  in  their  march ;  at  the 
same  time,  I  directed  Colonel  Martin  and  Col- 
onel Thackston  to  take  possession  of  Cross 
Creek,  in  order  to  prevent  their  return  that 
way.  Colonel  Lillington  and  Colonel  Ashe  I 
ordered,  by  a  forced  march,  to  endeavor,  if  pos- 
sible, to  reinforce  Colonel  Caswell ;  but  if  that 
could  not  be  effected,  to  take  possession  of 
Moore's  Creek  Bridge,  while  I  proceeded  back 
with  the  remainder  of  our  army,  to  cross  the 
Northwest,  at  Elizabethtown,  so  as  either  to 
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meet  them  on  their  way  to  Corbert's  Ferry,  or 
fall  in  their  rear,  and  surround  them  there. 

On  the  23  d,  I  crossed  the  river  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  where  I  was  compelled  to  wait  for  a  sup- 
ply of  provisions  until  the  24th,  at  night,  having 
learned  that  Colonel  Caswell  was  almost  entirely 
without.  Just  when  I  was  prepared  to  march  I 
received  an  express  from  Colonel  Caswell,  in- 
forming that  the  Tories  had  raised  a  flat  which 
had  been  sunk  in  Black  River,  about  five  miles 
above  him,  and  by  erecting  a  bridge,  had  passed 
it  with  their  whole  army. 

I  then  determined,  as  the  last  expedient,  to 
proceed  immediately  in  boats  down  the  North- 
west River  to  Dollison's  Landing,  about  sixty 
miles  from  them ;  and  to  take  possession  of 
Moore's  Creek  Bridge,  about  ten  miles  from 
them,  at  the  same  time  acquainting  Colonel 
Caswell  of  my  intentions,  and  recommending 
him  to  retreat  to  Moore's  Creek  Bridge,  if  pos- 
sible ;  but  if  not,  to  follow  on  in  their  rear. 

The  next  day,  by  four  o'clock,  we  arrived  at 
Dollison's  Landing ;  but  as  we  could  not  possi- 
bly march  that  night,  for  want  of  horses  for  the 
artillery,  I  dispatched  an  express  to  Moore's 
Creek  Bridge,  to  learn  the  situation  of  affairs 
there,  and  was  informed  that  Colonel  Lillington, 
who  had  the  clay  before  taken  his  stand  at  the 
bridge,  was  that  afternoon  reinforced  by  Colonel 
Caswell,  and  that  they  had  raised  a  small  breast- 
work, and  destroyed  a  part  of  the  bridge.    . 

The  next  morning  (the  27th),  at  break  of 
day,  an  alarm-gun  was  fired ;  immediately  after 
which,  scarcely  allowing  our  people  a  moment 
to  prepare,  the  Tory  army,  with  Captain  Mac- 
leod  at  their  head,  made  their  attack  on  Colonel 
Caswell  and  Colonel  Lillington ;  and  finding  a 
small  intrenchment  next  the  bridge,  on  our  side, 
empty,  concluded  that  our  people  had  aban- 
doned their  post,  and  in  the  most  furious  man- 
ner advanced  within  thirty  paces  of  our  breast- 
work and  artillery,  where  they  met  a  very 
proper  reception.  Captain  Macleod  and  Cap- 
tain Campbell  fell  within  a  few  paces  of  the 
breastwork,  the  former  of  whom  received  up- 
wards of  twenty  balls  through  his  body ;  and  in 
a  very  few  minutes  their  whole  army  was  put 
to  flight,  and  most  shamefully  abandoned  their 
General,  who  was  next  day  taken  prisoner. 


The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  this  action,  from  the 
best  accounts  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  is 
about  thirty  killed  and  wounded ;  but  as  num- 
bers of  them  must  have  fallen  into  the  creek, 
besides  many  more  that  were  carried  off,  I  sup- 
pose their  loss  may  be  estimated  at  about  fifty. 
We  had  only  two  wounded,  one  of  which  died 
this  day. 

Thus,  sir,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you, 
has  most  happily  terminated  a  very  dangerous 
insurrection,  and  will,  I  trust,  put  an  effectual 
check  to  Toryism  in  this  country. 


II. 


LETTER    FROM    COL.    RICHARD    CASWELL    TO    THE 
PROVINCIAL   CONGRESS   OF   NORTH    CAROLINA. 

Camp  at  Long  Creek,  February  29,  1776. 

Sir  : — I  have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  you 
that  we  had  an  engagement  with  the  Tories  at 
Widow  Moore's  Creek  Bridge,  on  the  27th  cur- 
rent. Our  army  was  about  one  thousand  strong, 
consisting  of  the  Newbern  battalion  of  minute- 
men,  the  militia  from  Craven,  Johnston,  Dobbs, 
and  Wake,  and  a  detachment  of  the  Wilming- 
ton battalion  of  minute-men,  which  we  found 
encamped  at  Moore's  Creek  the  night  before  the 
battle,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Lilling- 
ton :  the  Tories,  by  common  report,  were  three 
thousand ;  but  General  McDonald,  whom  we 
have  a  prisoner,  says  there  were  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen  hundred.  He  was  unwell  that  day,  and 
not  in  the  battle.  Captain  Macleod,  who  seemed 
to  be  the  principal  commander,  with  Captain 
John  Campbell,  are  among  the  slain. 

The  number  killed  and  mortally  wounded, 
from  the  best  accounts  I  was  able  to  collect,  was 
about  thirty :  most  of  them  were  shot  on  pass- 
ing the  bridge.  Several  had  fallen  into  the 
water,  some  of  whom,  I  am  pretty  certain,  had 
not  risen  yesterday  evening  when  I  left  the 
camp.  Such  prisoners  as  we  have  made,  say 
there  were  at  least  fifty  of  their  men  missing. 

The  Tories  were  totally  pat  to  the  rout,  and 
will  certainly  disperse.  Colonel  Moore  arrived 
at  our  camp  a  few  hours  after  the  engagement 
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was  over.  His  troops  came  up  that  evening, 
and  are  now  encamped  on  the  ground  where 
the  battle  was  fought ;  and  Colonel  Martin  is 
at  or  near  Cross  Creek,  with  a  large  body  of 
men.  Those,  I  presume,  will  be  sufficient  effect- 
ually to  put  a  stop  to  any  attempt  to  embody 
again.  I  therefore,  with  Colonel  Moore's  con- 
sent, am  returning  to  Newbern,  with  the  troops 
under  my  command,  where  I  hope  to  receive 
your  orders  to  dismiss  them.  There  I  intend 
carrying  the  General.  If  the  Council  should 
rise  before  my  arrival,  be  pleased  to  give  order 
in  what  manner  he  shall  be  disposed  of.  Our 
officers  and  men  behaved  with  the  spirit  and 
intrej)idity  becoming  freemen  contending  for 
their  dearest  privileges. 

Richard  Caswell. 

To  the  Hon.  Cornelius  Harnett,  President  of  the  Provin- 
cial Congress  of  North  Carolina. 


in. 


GOVERNOR   RICHARD   CASWELL. 

Richard  Caswell  was  born  in  Maryland,  Au- 
gust 3,  1729.  His  father,  who  was  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  having  been  unfortunate  in 
his  business,  he  was  thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
sources at  an  early  age.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  left  home  to  seek  his  fortune  in  North 
Carolina,  bearing  letters  of  introduction  from  the 
Governor  of  Maryland  to  Governor  Johnston  of 
Noith  Carolina.  He  found  employment  in  one 
of  the  public  offices,  and,  in  1753,  was  appoint- 
ed Clerk  of  Orange  county  and  of  the  County 
Court,  and  Deputy  Surveyor  of  the  colony. 
Settling  in  Lenoir  (then  Dobbs)  county,  he 
married  Mary  Mcllweane ;  and  afterwards  he 
married  Sarah,  daughter  of  William  Herritage, 
under  whom  he  studied  law,  which  he  practised 
with  great  success. 

His  first  appearance  in  politics  was  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Colonial  Assembly  from  Johnston 
county,  in  1754;  and  he  continued  to  represent 
it,  continuously,  until  1771.  In  1770  and  1771 
he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 


He  was  also  colonel  of  the  militia  of  his 
county,  and,  as  such,  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  the  colonial  forces  in  the  battle  of 
Alamance  (May  16,  1771),  where  the  Regula- 
tors were  defeated  so  signally. 

He  took  an  early  part  in  the  contest  with  the 
crown,  and,  in  1774,  was  appointed  one  of  the 
delegates  to  Congress — William  Hooper  and 
John  Hewes  being  his  associates.  He  continued 
in  Congress  during  the  sessions  of  1774-5-6, 
when  he  resigned  his  seat  to  superintend  the 
disordered  finances  of  his  State,  as  one  of  its 
treasurers.  In  1776  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  the  State,  and  occupied  the  post  during  the 
stormy  period  of  1776-7-8,  declining  any  com- 
pensation for  his  services. 

During  all  this  period  of  trouble,  and  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  official  duties,  of  a  civil  charac- 
ter, Governor  Caswell's  military  spirit  was  not 
inactive.  As  colonel  of  the  minute-men  of 
Dobbs  county  he  was  early  in  the  field  to 
oppose  the  operations  of  the  Tories,  under  Gen- 
eral McDonald ;  and,  with  Colonel  Lillington, 
he  participated  in  their  defeat  at  the  battle  of 
Moore's  Creek  Bridge,  to  which  this  chapter 
has  been  devoted.  He  was  also  with  the  North 
Carolina  troops  at  the  battle  of  Camden,  in  1780, 
and,  it  is  said,  had  General  Gates  heeded  the 
advice  of  De  Kalb  and  Caswell,  the  result  would 
have  been  entirely  different. 

In  1782  he  was  again  called  to  the  financial 
department  of  the  State ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  the  Speakership  of  the  Senate,  both  of  which 
posts  he  occupied  until  1785,  when  he  was  again 
elected  governor  of  the  State.  In  1787  the 
General  Assembly  elected  him  a  delegate  to  the 
Convention  of  the  States  for  the  formation  of 
a  federal  constitution,  with  the  extraordinary 
power,  in  case  of  his  inability  to  attend,  to  select 
his  substitute.  This  important  trust  he  declined, 
but  he  delegated  William  Blount  as  his  substi- 
tute, and  that  gentleman's  name  is  appended  to 
the  constitution.  In  1789  he  was  elected  Sena- 
tor from  the  county  of  Dobbs  (now  Lenoir  and 
Greene),  and  also  a  member  of  the  Convention 
of  the  State,  which  was  to  assemble  at  Fayette- 
ville  in  November,  1789,  to  consider  the  federal 
constitution. 

He  attended  the  General  Assembly,  and  was 
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elected  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  but  the  silver 
cord  was  strained  for  the  last  time,  and,  on  the 
fifth  of  November,  1789,  while  presiding  in  the 
Senate,  he  was  struck  with  paralysis ;  and,  after 
lingering  speechless  until  the  tenth,  he  expired, 
in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  character  of  Governor  Caswell  is  one  on 
which  the  mind  can  linger  with  delight.  With- 
out pretending  to  literary  renown  his  acquire- 
ments were  practically  extensive,  and  his  knowl- 
edge deep  and  accurate.  As  a  lawyer,  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  great  fundamental 
principles  gave  him  a  standing  which  but  few, 
among  the  many,  have  ever  attained.  As  a 
statesman,  his  patriotism  was  undoubted,  his 


discernment  quick,  and  his  judgment  sound. 
As  a  soldier,  he  knew  no  fear,  and  his  vigilance 
was  constant  and  untiring.  Without  being  bril- 
liant, he  was  endowed  with  that  good  judgment, 
that  dignified  deportment,  that  sterling  integ- 
rity, and  that  solidity  of  character,  which  not 
only  commanded  the  respect  of  all  who  knew 
him,  but  enabled  him  to  retain  to  the  last,  and 
even  to  the  present  day,  the  affection  of  those 
among  whom  he  lived  and  of  those  who  have 
descended  from  them.  It  was  of  him  that 
Nathaniel  Macon  spoke,  when,  in  the  conven- 
tion of  1835,  he  said,  "Governor  Caswell,  of 
Lenoir,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  that 
ever  lived  in  this  or  any  other  country." 


CHAPTER    X. 

June  2§,  1776. 

THE   ATTACK    ON    SULLIVAN'S   ISLAND. 


In  compliance  with  the  urgent  re- 
quests of  the  Governors  of  the  several 
Southern  colonies,  the  ministry  prepared 
a  large  force  to  be  sent  to  those  colo- 
nies, in  the  spring  of  1776,  for  the 
suppression  of  the  revolutionary  spirit 
which  so  generally  prevailed,  and  or- 
dered General  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  take 
the  command  of  the  land  forces  con- 
nected therewith.  At  the  same  time 
the  governors  of  the  colonies  made  all 
possible  preparations  to  co-operate  with 
them,  by  organizing  the  loyalists  in 
their  respective  governments,  and  by 
suppressing,  as  far  as  they  could  do  so, 
the  popular  movements. 

Of  the  failure  of  these  attempts,  by 
the  royal  Governors  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  the  two  preceding 
chapters  bear  record.  It  will  be  the 
place  of  this  chapter  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  integrity  of  South  Carolina. 

On  the  twelfth  of  February,  1776, 
the  fleet,  bearing  the  Fifteenth,  Twenty- 
eighth,  Thirty-third,  Thirty-seventh,  Fif- 
ty-fourth, Fifty-seventh,  and  seven  com- 
panies of  the  Forty-sixth  regiments,  em- 
barked at  Cork,  under  the  command  of 
General  Lord  Cornwallis,  under  convoy 


of  two  ships  of  the  line  and  six  frigates, 
commanded  by  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Par- 
ker.1 After  a  tedious  voyage  of  nearly 
three  months,  the  fleet  reached  Cape 
Fear,  in  North  Carolina,  on  the  third 
of  May.2  General  Clinton  immediately 
assumed  the  command,  and,  on  the 
fifth,  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  denounces  the  "rebellion"  against 
which  he  was  to  proceed,  urges  the 
people  to  return  to  their  duty  as  good 
subjects  of  the  King,  and  offers  the 
royal  clemency  to  all  except  Robert 
Howe  and  Cornelius  Harnett.3 

The  effect  produced  by  this  procla- 
mation was  trifling,  and  the  royal  cause 
acquired  by  it  but  a  small  addition  of 
adherents.* 

Orders  having  been  received  by  Gen- 
eral Clinton  to  unite  his  force  with  Gen- 
eral Howe's,  at  New  York,  as  soon  as 
the  latter  reached  that  city,  the  long 
voyage  of  the  fleet  left  but  little  time 
for  operations  in  the  South.  He  had  re- 
ceived information,  however,  that  "  the 


1  Stedman,  i.  p.  183.— 5  Ibid.— 3  "  By  Major-general 
Clinton,  &c.  :  A  Proclamation,"  dated,  "On  board  the 
Pallas  transport,  in  Cape  Fear  River,  the  5th  day  of  May, 
1776." — 4  Gordon,  ii.  p.  279  ;  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  162. 
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trade  carried  on  from  Charleston  was 
the  great  support  of  the  funds  for  the 
warlike  preparations  of  the  Southern 
colonies,"  and  he  concluded  that  he 
would  secure  that  harbor  by  seizing  the 
small  fort  on  Sullivan's  Island,  which 
commanded  the  channel  of  entrance.1 

He  accordingly  prepared  for  that  ex- 
pedition, and  on  the  fourth  of  June,  he 
arrived  off  Charleston,  with  the  Bristol, 
of  fifty  guns,  the  Solebay,  the  Syren, 
the  Active,  and  the  Acteon,  of  twenty- 
eight  guns  each,  the  Sphinx,  of  twenty, 
the  Friendship,  of  eighteen,  the  Ranger, 
of  eight,  the  Thunder,  bomb-ketch,  car- 
rying six  guns  and  two  mortars,  and 
several  smaller  armed  vessels,  and  a 
large  number  of  transports.2 

Fort  Sullivan,  the  object  of  attack, 
was  an  unfinished  work  of  palmetto  logs, 
standing  on  the  southwestern  shore  of 
Sullivan's  Island,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Charles- 
ton. The  island  is  long,  low,  and 
sandy,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
palmettoes,  is  entirely  bare  of  trees  or 
shrubs.3 

Intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the 
fleet  reached  Charleston  on  the  first  of 
June,  and  expresses  were  sent,  imme- 
diately, ordering  the  militia  to  assemble 
for  the  defence  of  the  city :  the  fortifica- 
tions were  visited  by  the  President  of 
the  Convention,  and  preparations  for 
the  most  vigorous  defence  ordered.4 

1  Stedman,  i.  p.  184. — s  Ibid.,  p.  185  ;  "Circumstantial 
Account,  &c. ,"  inclosed  in  Gen.  Lee's  dispatch  to  Cong., 
July  2,  1776.  — s  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii.  p.  757. 

*  "Circumstantial  Account,  &c.  ;"  Gordon,  ii.  p.  280; 
Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  i.  pp.  141,  142;  Marshall's 
Washington,  ii.  p.  453  ;  Moultrie's  Mem.,  i.  p.  140. 


A  few  days  afterwards  several  of  the 
transports  removed  to  Long  Island, — a 
similar  island  to  Sullivan's,  and  separ- 
ated from  the  northeastern  shore  of 
the  latter  by  a  narrow  creek,  called  the 
Breach, — and  landed  the  troops.1  The 
object  of  General  Clinton  was  to  ad- 
vance with  his  troops  and  attack  the 
fort,  by  land,  simultaneously  with  the 
attack  by  the  fleet,  and  he  anticipated 
an  easy  victory,  from  the  fact  that  the 
fort  was  unfinished  on  the  land  side.2 

Colonel  Thompson,  with  the  third  co- 
lonial regiment, — three  hundred  in  num- 
ber,— occupied  the  northeast  shore  of 
Sullivan's  Island,  opposite  Long  Island, 
where  he  anxiously  watched  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy's  land  forces.8  He 
was  afterwards  reinforced  by  the  arri- 
val of  Colonel  Clark,  with  two  hundred 
troops,  Colonel  Horry,  with  two  hun- 
dred South  Carolina  Rangers,  a  com- 
pany of  militia  riflemen,  an  eighteen- 
pounder,  and  a  field-piece ; 4  and,  sev- 
eral times,  they  sustained  a  fire  from 
the  enemy  on  Long  Island,  without  re- 
ceiving any  injury.5 

On  the  twenty-fifth,  the  enemy's  fleet 
was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Experiment,  of  fifty  guns ; 6  and,  on  the 
twenty-seventh,  dispositions  were  made 
for  an  attack  on  the  fort,  the  works  de- 


1  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  i.  p.  142  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  280  ; 
"  Circumstantial  Account,  &c.  ;"  History  of  Civil  War  in 
America,  i.  p.  167. — "  Gen.  Lee's  dispatch  to  Cong.,  July 
2  ;  History  of  Civil  War,  i.  p.  167.— 3  Gordon,  ii.  p.  281 
Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  i.  p.  143  ;   Marshall,  ii.  p.  455 
Moultrie,  i.  p.  142. — *  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  i.  p.  145 
Gordon,  ii.  p.  285  ;  Moultrie,  i.  p.  142. 

6  "Circumstantial  Account,  &c." — 6  Ramsay's  Rev.  in 
S.  C,  i.  p.  145  ;  "  Circumstantial  Account,  &c." 
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signed  to  cover  the  passage  of  the  troops 
from  Long  Island  to  Sullivan's  Island 
having  been  completed.1 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning,  signal 
was  made  by  the  Admiral  to  commence 
the  action ;  and  the  Thunder,  bomb, 
covered  by  the  Friendship,  began  the 
work  by  throwing  shells  into  the  fort.2 
The  Active,  Bristol,  Experiment,  and 
Solelay,  in  the  order  named,  took  the 
positions  assigned  to  them  by  the  Ad- 
miral;3 and,  with  springs  on  their  ca- 
bles,4 began  a  most  tremendous  fire 
on  the  fort.5  Shortly  afterwards  the 
Sphinx,  the  Acteon,  and  the  Syren 
were  ordered  to  take  such  a  position, 
between  Sullivan's  Island  and  the  city, 
as  would  enable  them  to  enfilade  the 
works,  but  they  got  entangled  in  a 
shoal,  called  the  Middle  Ground;6  and 
although  the  Syren  got  off  without 
damage,7  and  the  Sphinx  with  the  loss 
of  her  bowsprit,8  the  Acteon  stuck  fast, 
and  could  not  be  removed.9 

After  throwing  about  sixty  shells,  the 
Thunder  was  so  disabled  as  to  become 
useless.10  The  fire,  however,  from  half- 
musket  shot  distance,11  continued  with 
unabated  fury  on  the  little  work  and  its 


I  Stedman,  i.  p.  185. — 2  "  Circumstantial  Account, 
&c. ;"  Ramsay's  Kev.  in  S.  C,  i.  p.  144;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  282. 

'  "  Circumstantial  Account,  &c." — 4  Stedman,  i.  p.  185. 

6  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  i.  p.  144  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  185  ; 
Gen.  Lee's  dispatch  to  Cong.,  July  2;  "Circumstantial 
Account,  &c.  ;"  Gordon,  ii.  p.  282.— 6  Gordon,  ii.  p.  283  ; 
Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  i.  p.  146  ;  Marshall,  ii.  p.  456  ; 
Hist,  of  Civil  War,  i.  p.  168.—'  Gordon,  ii.  p.  283. 

8  "Circumstantial  Account,  &c.  ;"  Gordon,  ii.  p.  283  ; 
Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  i.  p.  146. — 9  Stedman,  i.  p.  185  ; 
Gordon,  ii.  p.  283  ;  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  i.  p.  146. 

10  "  Circumstantial  Account,  &c.  ;"  Gordon,  ii.  p.  283. 

II  Gen.  Lee's  dispatch  to  Congress,  July  2. 
Vol.  I.— 18 


undisciplined  garrison ;  and,  with  a  de- 
termination which  would  have  honored 
veteran  troops,  it  was  returned  with  the 
utmost  coolness,  deliberation,  and  pre- 
cision.1 Giving  to  the  smaller  vessels 
their  share  of  attention,  especial  care 
was  taken  of  the  fifty-gun  ships,2  and,  as 
the  result  shows,  they  were  the  severest 
sufferers.  During  the  heat  of  the  ac- 
tion, the  fire  of  the  garrison  slackened 
from  a  want  of  ammunition,  but  General 
Charles  Lee,  who  was  at  Charleston, 
and  visited  the  fort  at  that  time,  or- 
dered a  fresh  supply,  and  the  fire  was 
renewed  with  its  former  steadiness.3 

Until  near  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing the  enemy  continued  his  fire,  with- 
out intermission.  About  that  time  he 
slackened  it,4  and  at  half-past  nine  it 
ceased  altogether.5 

About  the  time  the  ships  com- 
menced the  action,  in  the  morning,  an 
armed  schooner  and  a  sloop  took  posi- 
tions near  the  northeast  extremity  of 
Sullivan's  Island,  to  cover  the  passage 
of  the  troops  from  Long  Island.6  A  can- 
nonade was  opened  on  Colonel  Thomp- 
son's party,  who  opposed  the  passage, 
wounding  one  of  his  men  ;T  the  light-in- 
fantry, grenadiers,  and  the  Fifteenth 
regiment  were  ordered  to  embark  in 
boats,8  and  every  appearance  indicated 


1  Gen.  Lee's  dispatch  to  Cong.,  July  2  ;  Marshall,  ii.  p. 
457  ;  Hist,  of  Civil  War,  i.  pp.  168,  169.— 2  Moultrie's 
Mem.,  i.  p.  175. — s  Gen.  Lee's  dispatch,  July  2  ;  Marshall, 
ii.  p.  457  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  186  ;  Hist,  of  the  Civil  War,  i. 
p.  169. — 4  "Circumstantial  Account." — 6  Stedman,  i.  p. 
186  ;  "  Circumstantial  Account ; "  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C, 
i.  p.  146.  Col.  Moultrie  (Mem.,  i.  p.  174)  says,  "about 
8  o'clock,  p.  m." — 6  "  Circumstantial  Account." — '  Ibid. 

8  Stedman,  i.  p.  186. 
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an  intention  to  cross  the  Breach,  which 
separated  Long  from  Sullivan's  Island. 
Without  making  any  attempt  to  land,1 
to  the  surprise  of  the  troops  under  Col- 
onel Thompson,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
enemy,  they  were  immediately  ordered 
to  disembark,  and  the  field  of  glory  was 
left,  undisputed,  to  Admiral  Parker  and 
the  crews  under  his  command.2  It  ap- 
pears that  a  strong  easterly  wind,  which 
had  prevailed  for  several  days,  had 
forced  the  water  into  the  Breach,  ren- 
dering it  impossible  for  the  troops  to 
ford  the  stream,8  while  the  only  boats 
at  the  command  of  the  General  leaked 
so  badly  that  they  were  considered  un- 
safe.4 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  same  evening 
the  ships  slipped  their  cables,  and  qui- 
etly dropped  down,  under  cover  of  the 
night,  about  two  miles  from  the  island.5 

The  next  morning  the  garrison  opened 
a  fire  on  the  Acteon,  which  still  lay  on 
the  Middle  Ground,  and  she  returned 
the  fire.  Soon  afterwards  the  crew  set 
her  on  fire  and  abandoned  her,  with  all 
her  ammunition,  provisions,  and  stores 
on  board.0  The  garrison  immediately 
sent  several  boats  on  board,  which 
brought  off  her  colors,  bell,  some  sails, 
and  stores,  firing  three  of  her  guns  at 
the  Admiral's  ship,  while  the  flames 
were  bursting  out  on  all  sides.     In  less 


'"Circumstantial   Account;"    Stedman,    i.    p.    18G  ; 
Marshall,  ii.  p.  458. 

2  Stedman,  i.  p.  186  ;  Hist,  of  Civil  War,  i.  p.  170. 

3  Gordon,  ii.  p.  285 ;  Marshall,  ii.  p.  458. 

4  Stedman,   i.  p.  186. — 6  "  Circumstantial  Account;" 
Gordon,  ii.  p.  285  ;  Marshall's  Washington,  ii.  p.  459. 

6  Gordon,  ii.  p.  285 ;  Ramsay's  Eev.  in  S.  C,  i.  p.  146  ; 
Moultrie,  i.  p.  180. 


than  half  an  hour  after  this  party  left 
her,  she  blew  up.1 

The  fire  from  the  fort  was  terribly 
severe.  The  Bristol  had  upwards  of 
seventy  balls  pass  through  her  hull. 
Her  mainmast  was  carried  away  about 
fifteen  feet  below  the  hounds,  her  miz- 
zen-mast  suffered  so  severely  that  it  had 
to  be  replaced  with  a  new  one,  her  cap- 
tain, several  of  her  oflicers,  and  forty  of 
her  men  were  killed,  and  seventy-one 
wounded.2  The  Admiral  was  the  only 
officer  on  her  quarter-deck  who  sus- 
tained no  injury,  yet  his  escape  was  a 
narrow  one,  a  cannon-ball  having  car- 
ried away  part  of  his  breeches.3  The 
Experiment  also  suffered  severely ;  her 
captain  lost  his  arm,  and  received  other 
injuries,  and  twenty-three  of  her  crew 
were  killed,  and  seventy-six  wounded.4 
Each  of  the  other  vessels  suffered  se- 
verely. 

The  fort  and  the  garrison  received 
scarcely  any  damage.  The  palmetto 
logs,  of  which  the  works  were  con- 
structed, received  the  balls  without 
showing  a  fracture,  and  they  were  ap- 
parently uninjured.5 

The  garrison,  which  consisted  of  but 
three  hundred  and  forty-four  men  from 
the  Second  South  Carolina  regiment, 
and  a  company  of  volunteer  artillerists, 
the  whole  commanded  by  Colonel  Wil- 

1  "Circumstantial  Account;"  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C, 
i.  pp.  146,  147  ;  Moultrie,  i.  p.  180. 

2  Gordon,  ii.  p.  284  ;  "  Circumstantial  Account ; "  Ram- 
say's Rev.  in  S.  C,  i.  p.  147. — 3  "Circumstantial  Ac- 
count;" Gordon,  ii.  p.  284. 

4  Gordon,  ii.  p.  284 ;  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  i.  p.  147. 
6  "  Circumstantial  Account ; "  Gordon,  ii.  p.  286  ;  Ram- 
say's Rev.  in.  S.  C,  i.  p.  147. 
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liam  Moultrie,1  lost  but  one  sergeant 
and  eleven  men  killed,  and  Lieutenants 
Gray  and  Hall,  the  life-major,  one  ser- 
geant, and  twenty-one  privates  wound- 
ed, five  of  whom  afterwards  died.2 

It  was  during  this  action  that  Ser- 
geant  Jasper  performed  the  feat  of  dar- 
ing which  has  immortalized  his  name. 
On  one  bastion  of  the  fort  was  displayed 
the  Union  flag, — the  equivalent  of  the 
present  Federal  colors, — while  on  the 
opposite  bastion  was  hoisted  the  crescent 
flag  of  South  Carolina.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  action  the  staff  of  the  latter 
was  shot  away,  and  the  colors  fell  on 
the  beach,  outside  the  works.  Sergeant 
Jasper,  of  the  grenadiers,  observing  it, 
deliberately  jumped  from  one  of  the 
embrasures  upon  the  beach,  took  up 
the  flag  and  fixed  it  on  a  sponge-staff, 
mounted  the  merlon  with  it  in  his  hand, 
and  leisurely  fixed  it  in  its  place.3 


After  a  short  time  spent  in  repairing, 
the  fleet,  the  transports,  and  the  troops 
departed  from  the  coast,  the  latter  and 
part  of  the  fleet  repairing  to  New 
York ; 1  the  others  to  other  and  un- 
known ports. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  ^ar- 
rison  was  composed  entirely  of  raw 
troops,  with  officers  who  had  seen  but 
little,  if  any,  actual  service,2  this  siege 
possesses  more  interest  than  any  other 
on  record.  With  a  cool,  deliberate 
courage,  which  no  veteran  army  ever 
surpassed,  and  with  a  skilful  use  of 
their  guns,  which  any  artillery  might 
be  proud  of,  these  raw,  undisciplined 
Carolinians  opposed  and  drove  off  a 
fleet  of  British  ships,  commanded  by 
one  of  her  ablest  officers,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  large  land  force,  led  by 
two  of  her  most  distinguished  Gen- 
erals. 


DOCUMENTS. 


GEN.   LEE  S   DISPATCH   TO   CONGRESS   RESPECTING 
THE   ENGAGEMENT   AT   SUIXIVAn's   ISLAND. 

*     Chaklestown,  July  2,  1776. 

Sir  : — I  should  have  done  myself  the  honor 

sooner  of  informing  the  Congress  of  the  attack 

made  by  the  enemy's  squadron  upon  Sulhvan's 

Island,  and  their  repulse,  but  conjectured  that 

1  Gordon,  ii.  p.  283  ;  Ramsay's  Eev.  in  S.  O,  i.  p.  144. 

''  Gen.  Lee's  dispatch  to  Cong.,  July  2  ;  "  Circumstan- 
tial Account ;"  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  i.  p.  147  ;  Moul- 
trie's Mem.,  i.  p.  176. — 3  "  Circumstantial  Account;" 
Gordon,  ii.  p.  286  ;  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  i.  p.  148. 


by  waiting  a  day  or  two,  I  might  be  furnished, 
probably,  with  the  means  of  sending  a  more 
minute,  full,  and  satisfactory  account.  My  con- 
jecture was  right ;  for  yesterday  five  seamen 
made  their  escape,  one  of  whom  is  a  more  intel- 
ligent fellow  than  is  commonly  found  among 
men  of  his  level.  Inclosed  is  a  copy  of  their 
narrative :  some  parts  of  it  are,  perhaps,  too 
whimsical  and  trivial  to  merit  the  attention  of 
Congress,  but  I  think  it  my  duty  to  present  it 
as  it  is,  without  adding  or  curtailing  a  circum- 
stance.    I  think,  sir,  I  may  venture  to  congratu- 

1  Stedman,  i.  p.  186  ;  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  i.  p.  147. 

2  Gen.  Lee's  dispatch  to  Congress,  July  2. 
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late  the  Congress  on  the  event:  not  only  the 
advantages  must  be  considerable,  but  the  affair 
reflects  no  small  credit  upon  the  American  arms. 

On  Friday,  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  Com- 
modore, with  his  whole  squadron,  consisting  of 
two  line-of-battle  ships  and  six  frigates,  the  rates 
of  which  are  marked  in  the  inclosed  narrative, 
anchored  at  less  than  half  musket-shot  from  the 
fort,  and  commenced  one  of  the  most  furious 
and  incessant  fires  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of.  It 
was  manifestly  their  plan  to  land  at  the  same 
time  their  whole  regulars  at  the  east  end  of  the 
island,  and  of  course  invest  the  fort  by  land  and 
sea.  As  the  garrison  was  composed  entirely  of 
raw  troops,  both  men  and  officers,  as  I  knew 
their  ammunition  was  short,  and  as  the  bridge, 
by  which  we  could  reinforce  or  call  off  the 
troops  from  the  island,  was  unfinished,  you  may 
easily  conceive  my  anxiety.  It  was  so  great, 
that  I  was  in  suspense  whether  I  should  evacu- 
ate it  or  not.  Fortunately,  while  I  was  in  this 
state  of  suspense,  some  ammunition  arrived 
from  the  town,  and  my  aid-de-camp,  Mr.  Byrd, 
returning  from  the  island  with  a  flattering  re- 
port of  the  garrison's  spirit,  I  determined  to 
support  it  at  all  hazards.  On  this  principle,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  cross  over  to  the  island, 
to  encourage  the  garrison  by  my  presence ;  but 
I  might  have  saved  myself  that  trouble,  for  I 
found,  on  my  arrival,  they  had  no  occasion  for 
any  sort  of  encouragement.  I  found  them  de- 
termined and  cool  to  the  last  degree  ;  their  be- 
havior would  have  done  honor  to  the  oldest 
troops.  I  beg  leave,  sir,  therefore  to  recom- 
mend, in  the  strongest  terms,  to  the  Congress, 
the  commanding  officer,  Colonel  Moultrie,  and 
his  whole  garrison,  as  brave  soldiers  and  excel- 
lent citizens.  Nor  must  I  omit,  at  the  same 
time,  mentioning  Colonel  Thompson,  who,  with 
the  South  Carolina  Rangers  and  a  detachment 
of  the  North  Carolina  Regulars,  repulsed  the 
enemy  in  two  several  attempts  to  make  a  lodg- 
ment at  the  other  extremity  of  the  island. 

Our  loss,  considering  the  heat  and  duration 
of  the  fire,  was  inconsiderable.  We  had  only 
ten  men  killed  on  the  spot  and  twenty-two 
wounded,  seven  of  whom  lost  their  limbs ;  but 
with  their  limbs  they  did  not  lose  their  spirits, 
for  they  enthusiastically  encouraged  their  com- 


mander never  to  abandon  the  standard  of  liberty 
and  their  country.  This  I  do  assure  you,  sir,  is 
not  in  the  style  of  gasconading  romance,  usual 
after  every  successful  action  ;  but  literally  a  fact. 
I  with  great  pleasure  mention  the  circumstance, 
as  it  augurs  well  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  At- 
eleven  the  fire  ceased,  having  continued  just 
twelve  hours  without  the  least  intermission. 

What  the  enemy's  intentions  are  now,  it  is 
impossible  to  divine.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
they  will  (if  they  can  repass  the  bar)  bend  their 
course  to  Chesapeake  or  Hampton  Bay.  Per- 
haps shame  and  rage  may  prompt  their  land 
forces  to  some  attempt  before  their  departure. 
On  my  part,  I  shall  spare  no  pains  to  discover 
their  intentions  and  baffle  their  schemes. 

I  most  earnestly  request  you  will  pay  my  re- 
spects to  the  Congress,  and  be  persuaded,  sir, 
that  I  am  most  entirely  and  devotedly  your 
most  obedient  servant,  Charles  Lee. 

To  the  Honorable  John  Hancock,  President  of  the  Con 

tinental  Congress. 


II. 

EXTRACT    FKOM     SIR    PETEK    PAKKEk's    DIS- 
PATCH   TO   THE   ADMIRALTY. 
[From  the  London  Gazette.] 

Whitehall,  August  24. 
Captain  Hope  arrived  on  Wednesday  evening 
last,  from  South  Carolina,  with  dispatches  from 
Commodore  Sir  Peter  Parker  and  Lieutenant- 
general  Clinton. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Sir  Peter  Parl-er  to  Mr. 
Stephens,  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  dated  "  With- 
in Charles-Town  Bar,  July  Qth." 

"  It  having  been  judged  advisable  to  make  an 
attempt  upon  Charles-Town,  South  Carolina,  the 
fleet  sailed  from  Cape  Fear  on  the  1st  of  June, 
and  on  the  4th  anchored  off  Charles-Town  Bar. 
The  5th,  sounded  the  bar,  and  laid  down  buoys 
preparatory  to  the  intended  entrance  of  the 
harbor.  The  fall,  all  the  frigates  and  most  of 
the  transports  got  over  the  bar  into  Five-fathom 
Hole.  The  9th,  General  Clinton  landed  on 
Long  Island,  with  about  four  hundred  or  five 
hundred  men.     The  10th,  the  Bristol  got  over 
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the  bar  with  some  difficulty.     The  15th,  gave 
the  captains  of  the  squadron  my  arrangement 
for   the  attack  of  the  batteries   on   Sullivan's 
Island,  and  the  next  day  acquainted  General 
Clinton  that  the  ships  were  ready.     The  Gen- 
eral fixed  on  the  23d  for  our  joint  attack,  but 
the  wind  proving  unfavorable,  prevented  it  tak- 
ing effect.     The  25th,  the  Experiment  arrived, 
and  the  next  day  came  over  the  bar,  when  a 
new   arrangement   was   made   for   the   attack. 
The  28th,  at  half  an  hour  after  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing, informed  General  Clinton,  by  signal,  that  I 
should  go  on  to  the  attack.     At  half  an  hour 
after   ten   I   made   the   signal   to  weigh ;    and 
about  a  quarter  after  eleven,  the  Bristol,  Ex- 
periment,   Active,    and    Solebay    brought    up 
against  the  fort.     The  Thunder,  bomb,  covered 
by  the  Friendship,  armed  vessel,  brought  the 
salient  angle  of  the  east  bastion  to  bear  N.  "W. 
by  N.,  and  Colonel  James  (who  has,  ever  since 
our  arrival,  been  very  anxious  to  give  the  best 
assistance)  threw  several  shells  a  little  before, 
and  during  the  engagement,  in   a  very  good 
direction.      The  Sphynx,  Actseon,   and  Syren, 
were  to  have  been  to  the  westward,  to  prevent 
fire-ships  or  other  armed  vessels  from  annoying 
the  ships  engaged,  to  enfilade  the  works,  and  if 
the  rebels  should  be  driven  from  them,  to  cut  off 
their  retreat,  if  possible.     This  last  service  was 
not  performed,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
pilot,  who  ran  the  three  frigates  aground.     The 
Sphynx  and  Syren  got  off  in  a  few  hours,  but 
the  Actaeon  remained  fast  till  the  next  morning, 
when  the  captain  and  officers  thought  proper  to 
scuttle  and  set  her  on  fire.     I  ordered  a  court- 
martial  on  the  captain,  officers,  and  company, 
and  they  have  been  honorably  acquitted.     Cap- 
tain Hope  made  his  armed  ship  as  useful  as  he 
could   on   this   occasion,   and  he  merits  every 
thins;  that  can  be  said  in  his  favor.     During  the 
time  of  our  being  abreast  of  the  fort,  which 
was  near  ten  hours,  a  brisk  fire  was  kept  up  by 
the  ships,  with  intervals,  and  we  had  the  satis- 
faction, after  being  engaged  two  hours,  to  oblige 
the  rebels  to  slacken  their  fire  very  much.     We 
drove  large  parties  several  times  out  of  the  fort, 
which  were  replaced  by  others  from  the  main. 
About  half  after  three,  a  considerable  reinforce- 
ment from  Mount  Pleasant  hung  a  man  on  a 


tree  at  the  back  of  the  fort,  and  we  imagined 
that  the  same  party  ran  away  about  an  hour 
afterwards,  for  the  fort  was  then  totally  silenced 
and  evacuated  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half; 
but  the  rebels,  finding  that  our  army  could  not 
take  possession,  about  six  o'clock  re-entered  the 
fort  and  renewed  the  firing  from  two  or  three 
guns,  the   rest  being,  I   suppose,   dismounted. 
About  nine  o'clock,  it  being  very  dark,  great 
part  of  our  ammunition  expended,  our  people 
fatigued,  the  tide  of  ebb  almost  done,  no  pros- 
pect from  the  eastward,  and  no  possibility  of 
our  being  of  any  farther  service,  I  ordered  the 
ships  to  withdraw  to  their  former   moorings. 
Their  lordships  will  see  plainly,  by  this  account, 
that  if  the  troops  coidd  have  co-operated  in  this 
attack,  His  Majesty  would  have  been  in  posses- 
sion of  Sullivan's  Island.     But  I  must  beg  leave 
here  to  be  fully  understood,  lest  it  should  be 
imagined  that  I  mean  to  throw  the  most  distant 
reflection  on  our  army :  I  should  not  discharge 
my  conscience  were  I  not  to  acknowledge,  that 
such  was  my  opinion  of  His  Majesty's  troops, 
from  the  General  down  to  the  private  soldier, 
that,  after  I  had  been  engaged  some  hours,  and 
perceived  that  the  troops  had  not  got  a  footing 
on  the  north  end  of  Sullivan's  Island,  I  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  the  landing  was  impractica- 
ble, and  that  the  attenrpt  would  have  been  the 
destruction  of  many  brave  fellows,  Avithout  the 
least  probability  of  success ;  and  this,  I  am  cer- 
tain, will  appear  to  be  the  case  when  General 
Clinton  represents  his  situation.      The  Bristol 
had  forty  men  killed  and  seventy-one  wounded ; 
the  Experiment,  twenty-three  killed  and  fifty-six 
wounded ;  and  both  of  them  suffered  much  in 
their  hulls,  masts,  and  rigging ;  the  Active  had 
Lieutenant  Pike  killed  and  six  men  wounded ; 
and  the  Solebay  eight  men  wounded.     Not  one 
man  who  Avas  quartered  at  the  beginning  of  the 
action  on  the  Bristol's  quarter-deck,  escaped  be- 
ing killed  or  wounded.     Captain  Morris  lost  his 
right  arm,  and  received  other  wounds,  and  is 
since  dead ;  the  master  is  wounded  in  his  right 
arm,  but  will  recover  the  use  of  it ;  I  received 
several  contusions  at  different  times,  but  as  none 
of  them  are;pn  any  part  where  the  least  danger 
can  be  apprehended,  they  are  not  worth  men- 
tioning.     Lieutenants    Caulfield,   Molloy,    and 
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Nugent  were  the  lieutenants  of  the  Bristol  in 
the  action ;  they  behaved  so  remarkably  well 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  whom  the  prefer- 
ence is  due ;  and  so,  indeed,  I  may  say  of  all  the 
petty  officers,  ship's  company,  and  volunteers : 
at  the  head  of  the  latter  I  must  place  Lord  Wil- 
liam Campbell,  who  was  so  condescending  as  to 
accept  of  the  management  of  some  guns  on  the 
lower  gun-deck.  His  lordship  received  a  con- 
tusion on  his  left  side,  but  I  have  the  happi- 
ness to  inform  their  lordships  that  it  has  not 
proved  of  much  consequence.  Captain  Scott, 
of  the  Experiment,  lost  his  left  arm,  and  is 
otherwise  so  much  wounded  that  I  fear  he  will 
not  recover.  I  cannot  conclude  this  letter  with- 
out remarking,  that  when  it  was  known  we  had 
many  men  too  weak  to  come  to  quarters,  almost 
all  the  seamen  belonging  to  the  transports  offer- 
ed their  service  with  a  truly  British  spirit,  and 
a  just  sense  of  the  cause  we  are  engaged  in.  I 
accepted  of  upwards  of  fifty,  to  supply  the  places 
of  the  sick.  The  masters  of  many  of  the  trans- 
ports attended  with  their  boats ;  but  particular 
thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Chambers,  the  master  of 
the  Mercury. 

"  All  the  regiments  will  be  embarked  in  a  few 
clays.  The  first  brigade,  consisting  of  four  regi- 
ments, will  sail  in  a  day  or  two,  under  convoy, 
for  New  York ;  and  the  Bristol  and  Experiment 
will,  I  hope,  soon  follow  with  the  remainder." 


III. 

MAJOR-GENERAL   WILLIAM   MOULTRIE. 

William  Moultrie  was  born  in  1730,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  a  native  of  England.  Of  his 
early  life  little  appears  to  be  known.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  Cherokee  wars,  in  1760,  under 
Governor  Littleton,  Colonel  Montgomery,  and 
others ;  and  he  was  among  the  first  to  oppose 
the  aggressions  of  the  mother  country,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Revolution.  On  the  seven- 
teenth of  June,  1775,  he  was  called  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  second  regiment  of  South  Carolina 
troops,  and  thenceforth  he  was  constantly  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  his  country  until  the 
peace  of  1783  gave  him  a  release  from  his  en- 


In  September,  1775,  he  raised  the  first  Amer- 
ican flag  which  was  unfurled  in  South  Carolina, 
— a  blue  flag  with  a  silver  crescent  in  the  dexter 
corner.  On  the  nineteenth  of  December,  with 
two  hundred  men,  he  occupied  Haddrell's  Point, 
in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  and  drove  off  the 
men-of-war  which  had  blockaded  the  port.  In 
March,  1776,  he  was  ordered  to  assume  the  com- 
mand of  Sullivan's  Island,  on  which  a  large  fort 
was  in  course  of  construction,  and  he  afterwards 
defended  it,  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  against 
the  enemy's  fleet,  as  this  chapter  has  shown,    i 

In  September,  1776,  the  colonial  troops  of 
South  Carolina  were  put  on  the  Continental 
establishment,  and  Colonel  Moultrie  was  com- 
missioned a  Brigadier-general  of  the  Continental 
Army  on  the  sixteenth  of  that  month. 

When  General  Lincoln  took  command  of  the 
southern  department,  General  Moultrie  joined 
the  army  with  his  brigade.  In  February,  1779, 
with  a  detachment  of  militia  and  nine  regulars, 
he  defeated  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy  near 
Beaufort.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  ordered 
to  Georgia,  with  twelve  hundred  militia  and  a 
few  Continentals,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
enemy,  who  was  collecting  a  force  in  that  State. 
Early  in  May,  having  collected  a  force  of  nearly 
four  thousand  men,  the  enemy  advanced  to- 
wards Charleston.  General  Moultrie  retired  be- 
fore him,  destroying  the  bridges  and  otherwise 
impeding  his  progress,  although  more  than  half 
his  men  had  deserted.  In  a  few  days  he  reached 
Charleston,  but  General  Lincoln  having  marched 
at  the  head  of  four  thousand  men  to  strengthen 
the  town,  the  enemy  suddenly  decamped. 

General  Moultrie  was  second  in  command  at 
the  siege  of  Charleston,  in  1780,  and,  when  the 
garrison  surrendered,  he  became  a  prisoner  of 
war,  and  remained  in  that  condition  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1782,  when  he  was  exchanged  for  Gen- 
eral Burgoyne.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Major-general,  but  he  was  not  afterwards  en- 
gaged in  the  service. 

In  1785-6  and  in  1794-5  he  was  elected  Gov 
ernor  of  the  State,  and  died  September  27,  1805, 
aged  seventy-five  years. 

He  was  an  unassuming,  easy,  and  affable  com- 
panion, cheerful  and  sincere  in  his  friendships, 
and  was  much  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

August  27,  1776. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    LONG    ISLAND. 


The  enemy  had  left  Boston;1  retired 
to  Halifax  for  the  relief  of  the  troops 
and  the  arrival  of  reinforcements ; 2  and 
re-embarked  and  occupied  Staten  Island, 
where  the  inhabitants  had  received  him 
with  open  arms,  and  given  him  every 
comfort.8  He  had  been  reinforced  by 
large  forces  from  the  Sonth  and  from 
Europe  ; 4  the  Tories  had  flocked  to  his 
standard  in  great  numbers,  and  organ- 
ized themselves  into  companies  and  bat- 
talions, or,  scattering  themselves  over 
the  country,  they  had  served  as  spies  to 
give  information,  and,  as  opportunities 
offered,  to  harass  the  people ; 5  commis- 
sions for  the  reconciliation  of  differences 
existing  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country  had  been  issued  to  Lord 
Howe,  and  General  Howe,  his  brother ; 6 
and  the  people,  allured  by  the  bait 
which  this  commission  had  thrown  out, 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  their  griev- 
ances in  their  anxiety  for  peace. 

'Tide  Chap.  VI. — "Ibid. — 3  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch  to 
Lord  Geo.  Germain,  July  7, 1776  ;  Heath's  Mem.,  p.  48  ; 
Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  i.  p.  291  ;  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii. 
p.  800.—  *  Hall's  Civil  Y\Tar  in  America,  pp.  175,  188; 
Gen.  Howe's  dispatches,  Aug.  6,  and  Aug.  15. 

6  Gen.  Howe's  dispatches,  Aug.  16. — °  Hall's  Hist,  of 
Civil  War,  pp.  176, 177  ;  Sparks'  Washington,  pp.  170, 171. 


General  Washington  and  the  army, 
after  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  had 
moved  towards  ISew  York,  and  pre- 
pared for  its  defence,  correctly  suppos- 
ing that  that  city  would  be  the  next 
point  which  General  Howe  would  seek 
to  occupy.1  The  passages  to  the  city, 
both  by  the  North  and  the  East  Bivers, 
had  been  defended  by  strong  intrench- 
ments,  by  chains,  sunken  vessels,  and 
other  obstructions.2 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  had 
been  promulgated,  but  the  people  were 
not  prepared  either  to  receive  or  sus- 
tain it ; 3  and  a  lukewarmness  among 
the  masses  seemed  to  indicate  the  ap- 
proach of  disaster  to  the  American 
cause. 

Among  other  approaches  to  the  city, 
Long  Island  had  been  provided  for,  and 
General  Greene,  assisted  by  General 
Sullivan,4  had  faithfully  secured  or 
guarded  the  passes  which  led  to  Brook- 
lyn through  the  surrounding  hills.5 
Works  had  been  erected  at  Bed  Hook, 


1  Sparks'  Washington,  pp.  164-168.—"  Thompson's  L. 
Island,  i.  p.  216.— 3  Reed's  Life  of  Gen.  Reed,  i.  pp.  195, 
196  ;  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii.  p.  802. 

4  Sparks'  Washington,  pp.  176,  177. — 5  Ibid.,  p.  177. 
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on  the  Heights,  and  on  the  site  of 
Fort  Greene,  at  the  Wallabout.  An 
intrenchment  extended  from  the  work 
on  the  site  of  Fort  Greene,  northwest- 
erly, to  the  corner  of  Portland-street 
and  Flushing  Avenue,  in  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  to  which  point  the  Walla- 
bout then  extended ;  and  another,  in  a 
zig-zag  course,  by  way  of  Flatbush  Ave- 
nue and  Powers-street,  extended  to  the 
head  of  Gowanus  Creek,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  Carrol-street  and  Second  Ave- 
nue. Near  the  intersection  of  Nevins 
and  Dean  streets,  a  redoubt  was  cast 
up,  and  five  guns  were  mounted  there- 
on. A  short  distance  east  from  "Wash- 
ington Square,  near  the  Jamaica  Road, 
was  another  small  work ;  while  another, 
bearing  four  guns,  was  thrown  up  on 
Bergen's  Hill ;  and  one  mounting  three 
guns,  on  Atlantic-street,  near  the  head 
of  the  railroad  tunnel.1  Mounted  pa- 
trols watched  the  roads  leading  to  the 
passes  near  Bedford,  Flatbush,  and  Yel- 
low Hook ;  and  breastworks  had  been 
thrown  up  near  the  passes  themselves, 
where  three  or  four  regiments  were 
stationed.2 

At  this  critical  period,  General  Greene, 
from  over-exertion,  was  taken  sick,  and 
General  Putnam  was  sent  over  to  take 
his  place ; 3  and  one  of  the  first  effects 


1  For  this  minute  description  of  the  works  at  Brooklyn 
I  am  indebted  to  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii.  p.  806  ;  to  a 
map  by  Gen.  Jeremiah  Johnson,  of  Brooklyn,  published 
in  Valentine's  Manual  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1858  ;  to 
Thompson's  Hist,  of  Long  Island,  i.  p.  216  ;  to  Onder- 
donk's  Eevolutionary  Incidents  of  King's  Co.,  sec.  781. 

*  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  177  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  195. 

3  Gen.  Greene  to  Gen.  Washington,  Aug.  15  ;  Onder- 
donk's  King's  Co.,  sec.  795  ;  Ward's  Battle  of  L.  Island. 


of  this  change  was  the  withdrawal  of 
the  mounted  patrols  to  which  reference 
has  been  made.1 

At  length,  on  the  twenty-second  of 
August,  a  division  of  four  thousand 
men,  under  General  Clinton,  passed 
over  from  Staten  Island,  and  landed  in 
Gravesend  Bay,  Long  Island,  without 
opposition ;  and,  shortly  afterwards,  the 
rest  of  the  army  and  artillery  were  also 
landed.2 

Advancing  from  the  Narrows,  the 
enemy's  line  extended  along  the  eastern 
foot  of  the  hills  to  Flatbush,  where  they 
laid  several  days,  "  occupying  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Americans,  and  frequently 
skirmishing  with  their  patrols."8 

In  the  mean  time,  Generals  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  and  Sir  William  Erskine  had 
discovered  the  want  of  care  which  had 
been  taken  to  secure  the  pass  at  Bed- 
ford, "  and  that  it  would  not  be  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  turn  the  Americans'  left 
flank,  which  would  either  oblige  them 
to  risk  an  engagement,  or  to  retire  un- 
der manifest  disadvantage ; "  and  when 
they  communicated  the  intelligence  to 
General  Howe,  he  consented  to  make 
the  attempt.4 

Accordingly,  on  the  twenty-sixth, 
Lieutenant-general  de  Heister  and  the 
Hessian  troops  took  post  at  Flatbush ; 


1  Gen.  Sullivan's  letter,  Oct.  25,  1777. 

a  Stedman,  i.  p.  193  ;  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  176  ;  On- 
derdonk's  King's  Co.,  sec.  796.  The  debarkation  was 
made  on  the  farms  of  Isaac  Cortelyou  and  Adrian  Van 
Brunt,  west  from  the  Bath  House. 

3  Stedman,  i.  p.  194  ;  Ward's  Battle  of  Long  Island  ; 
Lushington's  Lord  Harris,  p.  76. — 4  Stedman,  i.  p.  194. 
Onderdonk  (King's  Co.,  sec.  802)  says  the  information 
was  given  by  the  disaffected  inhabitants. 
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and,  in  the  evening,  G  eneral  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  advanced,  with  his  division,  to 
Flatlands,  about  two  miles  southeast 
from  Flatbush.  About  nine  o'clock  the 
same  evening  the  right  of  the  army, 
commanded  by  General  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, and  consisting  of  the  light  dragoons 
and  the  brigade  of  light-infantry;  the 
reserve,  commanded  by  General  Lord 
Cornwallis,  except  the  Forty-second  regi- 
ment, which  was  left  at  Flatbush ;  and 
the  Seventy-first  regiment,  with  fourteen 
field-pieces,  began  to  move  from  Flat- 
land,  by  a  circuitous  route,  to  seize  the 
pass  in  the  high  lands  near  Bedford, 
and  to  turn  the  left  of  the  American 
lines  then  posted  on  the  heights  be- 
tween Flatbush  and  Bedford.1 

About  the  same  time,  Major-general 
Grant,  who  commanded  the  enemy's  left 
wing,  advanced  along  the  western  road, 
leading  from  the  Narrows  to  the  city,2 
with  the  Fourth  and  Sixth  brigades,  the 
Forty-second  regiment,  and  two  compa- 


1  Gen.  Sir  William  Howe's  dispatch  to  Lord  Germain, 
"Camp  at  Newtown,  Sept.  3,  1776  ;"  Stedman,  i.  pp. 
194,  195  ;  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  177  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p. 
308  ;  Onderdonk's  King's  Co.,  sec.  802  ;  Statement  of 
Wm.  Howard,  aged  87,  cited  by  Mr.  Onderdonk.  The 
exact  route  taken  by  Sir  Henry,  in  this  detour,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  dispute  among  those  who  have  examined  the  mat- 
ter most  carefully.  Mr.  Onderdonk,  whose  industry  in 
the  collection  of  material  relating  to  Long  Island,  is  well 
known,  maintains  that  the  enemy  crossed  Shoemaker's 
Bridge,  in  which  he  is  sustained  by  many  of  the  best 
authorities ;  while  J.  Carson  Brevoort,  Esq.,  who  is 
equally  well  known  as  a  devoted  and  indefatigable  anti- 
quarian, denies  that  the  enemy  approached  the  bridge, 
and  he  also  is  sustained  by  Mr.  Ward,  and  many  others 
who  have  examined  the  subject. 

3  Messrs.  Onderdonk,  Ward,  and  Cleaveland,  maintain 
that  a  part  of  Gen.  Grant's  troops  advanced  by  way  of 
Martense's  Lane,  which  now  forms  the  southern  boundary 
of  Greenwood  Cemetery. 
Vol.  L— 19 


nies  of  Tories,  with  ten  pieces  of  can- 
non, as  a  feint,  to  divert  the  attention 
of  the  Americans  from  the  movements 
on  the  opposite  flank  of  their  position. 
About   midnight   he   fell  in  with  the 
American  advanced  parties,  who  retired 
before  him,  and  reported  his  advance  to 
General  Putnam,  at  Brooklyn,  who  or- 
dered Lord  Stirling,  with  fifteen  hun- 
dred men,  to  oppose  his  progress.     The 
object  of  General  Grant  being  to  amuse 
rather    than    to    advance    against    the 
Americans  by  force,  he  was  easily  with- 
stood;  and  he  opposed  General  Lord 
Stirling  with  but  little  apparent  spirit.1 
In  the  mean  time,  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
had  reached  a  point  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  pass ;   and,  as  it  was  still  two 
hours  before  daybreak,  he  halted  and 
settled  his  disposition  for  the   attack. 
One  of  his  patrols  falling  in  with  a  pa- 
trol  of  American   officers,  took   them 
prisoners;2  and  from  them  he  learned 
that  the  pass  was  not  occupied.    A  bat- 
talion of  light-infantry  was  immediately 
detached  to  secure  it ;  and,  at  the  break 
of  day,  he  advanced  with  his  corps,  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  heights,  and  made 
such  a  disposition  as  must  have  insured 
success,  even  in  case  the  Americans  had 
advanced  in  force    against  him.     The 
main  body,  consisting  of  the  guards,  the 


1  Gen.  Sir  Wm.  Howe's  dispatch,  Sept.  3, 1776  ;  Sparks' 
Washington,  p.  177  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  309  ;  Onderdonk,  sec. 
802  ;  S.  Ward's  Battle  of  Long  Island  ;  Cleaveland's 
Greenwood  Illustrated,  pp.  83,  84. 

5  "The  British  took  Adj.  Jeromus  Hoogland,  of  the 
Light  Troops,  and  Lieut.  Dunscomb,  American  patrols, 
at  the  big  white-oak  (since  struck  by  lightning)  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  by  the  mile-post,  a  little  east  of  How- 
ard's."— Statement  of  Wm.  Howard,  cited  by  Mr.  Onderdonk. 
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Second,  Third,  and  Fifth  brigades,  with 
ten  field-pieces,  led  by  Lord  Percy, 
marched  soon  afterwards,  and  halted, 
an  hour  before  daylight,  in  the  rear  of 
General  Clinton.  These  troops  were 
followed  by  the  Forty-ninth  regiment, 
with  four  medium  twelve-pounders ;  and 
the  baggage  closed  the  rear  with  a  sep- 
arate guard.  Having  thus  secured  ac- 
cess to  the  American  position,  and 
gained  the  rear  of  such  of  their  forces 
as  might  have  been  stationed  on  the 
heights,  between  Bedford  and  the  Flat- 
bush  Road,  virtually  gaining  a  victory 
without  firing  a  shot,  the  troops  were 
halted  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  little 
refreshment.1 

General  de  Heister  and  the  Hessians, 
forming  the  centre  of  the  army,  remain- 
ed quiet  at  Flatbush,  until  a  little  before 
daylight,  when  he  began  to  cannonade 
the  American  position,  to  strengthen 
which  General  Sullivan  had  been  order- 
ed when  intelligence  of  General  Grant's 
approach  on  the  left  had  reached  Gen- 
eral Putnam.2  Shortly  afterwards,  in- 
telligence of  General  Clinton's  occupa- 
tion of  the  pass  reached  General  de 
Heister,  (or  he  heard  the  signal-guns 
which  were  fired  for  that  purpose,) 
when  he  ordered  Count  Donop,  with 
his  corps,  to  advance  to  the  attack,  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  followed,  at  the 
head  of  his  division.3 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  American 
army  was  acting  in  entire  ignorance  of 

1  Gen.  Sir  Wm.  Howe's  dispatch,  Sept.  3,  1776  ;   Gor- 
don, ii.  p.  308  ;  Onderdonk's  King's  Co.,  sec.  802. 

2  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Sept.  3  ;    Onderdonk's  King's 
Co. ,  sec.  802  ;  Ward's  Battle  of  Long  Island. — 3  Ibid. 


the  unfortunate  movements  of  the  ene- 
my,1 and  that  both  Lord  Stirling,  on 
the  Bay  Road,  and  General  Sullivan, 
on  the  Flatbush  Road,  were  only  the 
dupes  of  General  Clinton,  and  shortly 
afterwards  became  his  victims. 

But  to  return  to  Bedford,  where  Gen- 
eral Clinton  and  his  troops  were  left  at 
breakfast.  After  taking  their  meal,  the 
march  was  resumed  until  half-past  eight, 
when,  having  reached  Bedford,  they  en- 
countered several  large  bodies  of  Amer- 
icans, probably  the  regiments  which  had 
been  stationed  in  the  hills  to  guard  the 
passes,  dispersing  and  following  them  to 
the  lines  in  Brooklyn.2  In  the  mean 
time,  General  Lord  Cornwallis  was  de- 
tached with  a  large  force  to  co-operate 
with  General  Grant  in  his  movements 
on  the  Bay  Road,3  and  General  Clinton, 
at  the  head  of  the  main  body,  moved 
towards  the  Flatbush  Road,  where  Gen- 
erals Sullivan  and  de  Heister  were  en- 
gaged.4 

Lord  Stirling's  command  embraced 
the  flower  of  the  American  army, — the 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland 
troops ; 5  and  he  had  occupied  the  slopes 
of  the  hills  north  from  Greenwood  Cem- 
etery— the  Pennsylvania  troops  on  the 
line  of  Eighteenth-street,  near  the  Gow- 
anus  Road,  the  Delaware  and  Maryland 
troops  farther  eastward,  between  Eight- 
eenth and  Twentieth  streets.6    Here  the 

1  Lnshington'sJLord  Harris,  p.  76.— !  Gen.  Howe's  dis- 
patch, Sept.  3  ;  Lushington's  Lord  Harris,  p.  76. 

3  Gen.  Lord  Stirling  to  Gen.  Washington,  Aug.  29  ; 
Sparks'  Washington,  p.  178;  Ward's  Battle  of  L.  Island. 

4  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  178  ;  Ward's  Battle  of  L.  Island. 
6  Sparks'  Washington,  p.   178. — 6  Cleaveland's  Green- 
wood, pp.  83,  88 ;  Lord  Stirling's  letter,  Aug.  29. 
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light  troops  of  both  parties  had  kept 
up  a  skirmish  for  two  hours,  when  the 
enemy's  light  troops  withdrew,  and  a 
cannonade  ensued — each  party  having 
two  pieces  of  artillery  engaged — until 
eleven  o'clock,  when  General  Cornwal- 
lis's  approach  warned  General  Lord 
Stirling  of  his  danger.1  His  plans  were 
speedily  concluded  on,  and  ordering  the 
remainder  of  his  troops  to  make  the 
best  of  their  way  over  the  marsh  and 
creek  at  Gowanus, — where  a  mill-dam2 
afforded  some  slight  assistance  to  them, 
— he  gallantly  attacked  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis,3  with  about  one  half  the  Maryland 
regiment,  and  prevented  that  General 
from  interrupting  them  in  their  retreat. 
In  fact,  with  so  much  spirit  was  this  at- 
tack made,  that  Lord  Cornwallis  was  on 
the  point  of  retiring,  when  large  rein- 
forcements came  up,  and  General  Lord 
Stirling  and  his  little  party  were  taken 
prisoners  by  General  de  Heister.4  The 
gallant  men,  whose  escape  he  thus  cov- 
ered, mostly  reached  the  creek,  but  in 
crossing,  it  is  said,  several  were  lost 
either  in  the  creek  or  in  the  marsh  on 
its  margin.5 

Against  the  troops  which  guarded 
the  Flatbush  Road,  as  has  been  shown, 
General  de  Heister,  and  the  Hessians 
under  his  command,  advanced  as  soon 


1  Lord  Stirling's  letter,  Aug.  29  ;  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch, 
Sept.  3  ;  S.  Ward's  Battle  of  Long  Island ;  Cleaveland's 
Greenwood,  p.  84. — 5  That  of  the  Yellow  Mills. 

3  Near  the  old  Cortelyou  House. — 4  Lord  Stirling's  let- 
ter, Aug.  29  ;  Ward's  Battle  of  Long  Island  ;  Cleaveland's 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  p.  85. — 6  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch  to 
Lord  G.  Germain,  Sept.  3  ;  J.  S.  Martin's  Narrative  of 
the  Battle,  cited  by  Mr.  Onderdonk  ;  Statement  of  Major 
Popham,  aged  92,  cited  by  the  same  author. 


as  intelligence  of  General  Clinton's  suc- 
cess reached  him.1  General  Sullivan 
was  not  on  the  ground  (having  taken 
four  hundred  men  to  reconnoitre),2  and 
Colonels  Miles  and  Williams  offered  but 
a  feeble  resistance.3  General  Sullivan, 
with  his  party,  soon  afterwards  return- 
ing, was  met  by  General  de  Heister, 
while  General  Clinton  fell  on  his  rear. 
Thus  hemmed  in  between  the  two  par- 
ties, the  Americans  fought  desperately, 
continuing  the  uneven  contest  from 
half-past  nine  to  twelve  o'clock,  when 
those  of  them  who  survived,  surrender- 
ed, and  the  enemy  was  the  victor.4 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  affair  was,  in 
reality,  a  series  of  skirmishes,  each  inde- 
pendent of  the  other,  although  the  re- 
sult of  all  was  influenced  by  a  single 
successful  movement  of  the  enemy.  It 
will  be  perceived,  also,  that  these  de- 
tached affairs,  added  to  the  advantages 
afforded  by  the  broken  ground,  covered 
with  wood,  on  which  they  were  fought, 
favored  the  retreat  of  the  Americans, 
and  many  of  them  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  lines.5  After  the  battle  was 
over,  General  Howe  encamped  in  front 
of  the  American  lines,  preparing  to  at- 
tack them  ~hj  regular  approaches,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  fleet.6 

The  entire  strength  of  the  Americans 
engaged  in  this  affair  did  not  exceed 

1  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Sept.  3. — J  Gen.  Sullivan's  let- 
ter to  Congress,  Oct.  25,  1777. — s  Gen,  Howe's  dispatch, 
Sept.  3.— 4  Gen.  Sullivan's  letter  to  Cong.,  Oct.  25,  1777  ; 
Letter  from  an  officer  of  Gen.  Frazer's  brigade,  cited  by 
Mr.  Onderdonk  ;  S.  Ward's  Battle  of  Long  Island  ;  Cleave- 
land's Greenwood,  p.  84. — 6  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  178. 

6  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Sept.  3  ;  Sparks'  Washington, 
p.  178. 
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five  thousand,  while  that  of  the  enemy 
was  not  less  than  three  times  that  num- 
ber.1 The  loss  of  the  Americans,  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  was  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  hundred  men, 
more  than  a  thousand  of  whom  were 
prisoners  in  the  enemy's  camp.2  Of  the 
King's  troops,  five  officers,  and  fifty-six 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates, 
were  killed ;  twelve  officers,  and  two 
hundred  and  forty-five  non-commission- 
ed officers  and  privates,  were  wounded ; 
and  one  officer  and  twenty  "  grenadiers 
of  the  marines"  were  taken  prisoners. 
The  Hessians  had  two  privates  killed, 
and  three  officers  and  twenty-three  rank 
and  file  wounded.3 

The  loss  of  the  field,  on  Long  Island, 
produced  serious  results  in  the  Ameri- 
can army.  Nearly  twelve  hundred  of 
the  flower  of  the  army  were  lost,  a  thou- 
sand of  them  being  prisoners,  among 
whom  were  Generals  Sullivan  and  Lord 
Stirling.  This  defeat  also  discouraged 
the  inexperienced  troops  under  General 
Washington,  and  crowds  of  them  left 
the  army,4  spreading  tales  of  terror 
wherever  they  went  throughout  the 
country,  and  working  mischief  of  the 
severest  character  where  its'  effect  was 
most  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  America. 

There  has  been  much  comment  on 
this  battle,  both  respecting  the  action 
itself  and  those  on  whom  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  loss  should  fall.  It  has 
been  well  said,  by  one  whose  means  of 
judging  were  unusually  fine,  that  "The 


1  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  178.— 3  Ibid.—3  Gen.  Howe's 
dispatch,  Sept.  3.— 4  Gen  Washington  to  Cong.,  Sept.  2. 


strange  oversight  in  leaving  the  Ja- 
maica Road  unguarded,  and  the  neglect 
in  procuring  early  and  constant  intelli- 
gence of  the  movements  of  the  British 
army,  were  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
deplorable  events  of  the  day."1  That 
there  should  be  any  doubt  respecting 
the  proper  person  to  whom  the  loss  of 
the  battle  of  Long  Island  should  be  at- 
tributed, with  these  undisputed  facts  in 
view,  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me.  It 
is  unquestionably  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mander of  a  district  to  provide,  not 
only  the  means  of  securing  intelligence 
of  every  movement  of  his  enemy,  but 
for  the  protection  of  his  position ;  and, 
especially  when  any  peculiar  pass,  or 
hill,  or  bridge,  between  him  and  the 
enemy,  would  secure  advantages  to  that 
enemy,  which  would  be  dangerous  to 
him,  it  is  the  unquestionable  duty  of 
the  commander  to  occupy  such  position 
in  force ;  or,  in  case  he  neglects  it,  the 
disgrace  is  Ms,  and  the  responsibility 
for  any  evil  effects  arising  from  such 
neglect  of  duty  devolves  upon  him.  In 
fact,  the  commander  is  a  sentinel  whom 
the  commander-in-chief  or  the  govern- 
ment has  placed  to  guard  the  interests 
of  the  people,  and,  like  any  other  senti- 
nel, he  cannot  sleep  on  his  post  without 
committing  one  of  the  highest  ci'imes 
known  to  the  military  law. 

With  these  axioms  before  us,'  let  us 
examine,  as  far  as  the  evidence  goes, 
who  commanded,  and  who  slept  on  his 
post.     It  is  said  that  General  Greene 


1  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  180. 
Greenwood,  p.  89. 


See  also  Cleaveland's 
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commanded  on  Long  Island,  that  the 
defences  were  thrown  up  nnder  his  di- 
rection, and  that  he  was  taken  sick  with 
a  fever  and  left  the  island.1  It  is  said 
that  General  Sullivan  then  assumed  the 
command;2  that,  notwithstanding  the 
enemy  was  still  on  Staten  Island,  he 
employed  mounted  patrols,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  fifty  dollars  per  night,  to 
mount  guard  on  roads  which  he  saw 
the  enemy  might  use  in  approaching 
New  York ; 3  and  that,  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  August, —  the  day  after  the 
enemy's  army  landed  on  Long  Island, — 
he  was  superseded  by  General  Putnam.4 
It  is  said,  and  has  never  been  contra- 
dicted, that  General  Washington  gave 
General  Putnam  positive  instructions  to 
guard  the  passes  through  the  hills  lead- 
ing to  Brooklyn;5  it  is  said,  also  with- 
out contradiction,  that  General  Sullivan, 
his  predecessor  and  second  in  command, 
enforced  the  same  measures  on  his  at- 
tention ; 6  it  is  known,  that,  although 
the  enemy,  in  full  force,  was  encamped 
within  four  or  five  miles,  opposite  two 
of  those  very  passes,  General  Putnam 
never  reconnoitered  that  enemy's  posi- 
tion, in  fact,  that  he  never  left  Brook- 
lyn;7 and  it  is  equally  well  known  that, 


1  Gen.  Greene  to  Gen.  Washington,  Aug.  15. 

3  General  Orders,  Aug.  20. — 3  His  letter  to  Congress, 
Oct.  25,  1777. — *  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  180. 

0  "  At  the  same  time  I  would  have  you  form  a  proper 
line  of  defence  around  your  encampment  and  works,  on 
the  most  advantageous  grounds."  "  The  woods  should  be 
secured  by  abatis,  &{C. ,  where  necessary,  to  make  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach as  difficidt  as  possible.  Traps  and  ambuscades  should 
be  laid  for  their  parties,  if  you  find  they  are  sent  out  after 
cattle,"  &c. — Orders  to  Gen.  Putnam,  Aug.  25. 

6  Gen.  Sullivan's  letter  to  Congress,  Oct.  25,  1777. 

*  Thompson's  Long  Island,  i.  p.  222. 


although  the  enemy  was  then  encamped 
at  Flatbush,  the  mounted  patrols  which 
General  Sullivan  had  established,1  as 
well  as  the  guards  at  some  of  the  passes 
established  by  General  Greene,  were 
withdrawn,2  leaving  the  country  clear 
for  the  enemy's  secret  movements,  and 
the  passes  conveniently  unguarded  for 
his  especial  accommodation.  It  is  also 
a  well-established  fact,  that  no  general 
officer  was  outside  the  lines  at  Brook- 
lyn, on  the  night  of  the  twenty-sixth, 
until  the  advance  of  General  Grant  was 
made  known  to  General  Putnam,  at 
three  o'clock,  when  Generals  Sullivan 
and  Lord  Stirling  were  dispatched  to 
Flatbush  and  the  Bay  Road  to  oppose 
the  movements  in  those  quarters.3 

From  these  facts  it  appears  conclu- 
sively that  General  Putnam  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  orders  of  General  Wash- 
ington, respecting  the  security  of  the 
passes,  and  that  the  advice  of  General 
Sullivan,  on  the  same  subject,  was  also 
disregarded,  his  patrols  withdrawn,  and 
the  command  outside  the  lines,  where 
his  knowledge  of  the  ground  rendered 
him  peculiarly  useful,  taken  from  him 
and  given  to  another;4  that,  with  an 
enemy  encamped  in  full  force  within  a 


1  Gen.  Sullivan  to  Cong.,  Oct.  25, 1777.  The  "  patrol" 
which  Gen.  Clinton  captured  was  a  party  of  officers,  not  a 
regular  patrol. — 5  This  is  shown  by  Gen.  Howe,  in  his 
dispatch,  where  he  says:  "The  General,  learning  that 
the  rebels  had  not  occupied  the  pass,  detached  a  battalion  of 
light-infantry  to  secure  it,"  &c. 

3  See  Lord  Stirling's  letter  to  Gen.  Washington,  Aug. 
29  ;  Gen.  Sullivan's  letter  to  Congress,  Oct.  25,  1777. 

4  Gen.  Sullivan,  to  Cong.,  Oct.  25,  1777,  says  Lord 
Stirling  was  ordered  to  the  command  outside  the  lines, 
while  he  was  ordered  to  remain  xoilhin  the  lines  as  Gen. 
Putnam's  second  in  command. 
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few  miles  of  his  position,  he  quietly  re- 
mained at  Brooklyn  without  reconnoi- 
tering  that  enemy's  position,  or  sending 
out  a  scout ;  that  he  withdrew  guards 
and  failed  to  remount  them,  where 
they  were  essential  to  the  safety  of  his 
position  ;  and,  finally,  that  to  his  igno- 
rant, self-conceited  inefficiency,  the  ene- 
my is  indebted  for  one  of  the  greatest 
victories  of  the  war,  and  his  country 
for  one  of  the  most  disastrous  defeats, 
both  military  and  moral,  which  it  ever 
experienced. 

Yet,  in  the  words  of  a  modern  writer, 
"  Not  in  vain  was  even  the  defeat  of 
Brooklyn ;  not  in  vain,  the  anguish 
with  which  the  usually  calm  spirit  of 


Washington  was  that  day  torn.  Not 
in  vain  were  those  two  anxious  days 
and  nights  which  he  passed  on  horse- 
back, and  which  saved  from  death  or 
captivity  nine  thousand  men.  These, 
and  more,  were  all  needed.  In  the  im- 
mortal letters  and  dispatches  of  the 
great  commander,  and  in  the  painful 
annals  of  the  time,  we  read  the  cost  and 
the  value  of  what  we  are  now  enjoying. 
Without  these  we  had  not  fully  known 
how  inherent,  how  enduring  and  elastic, 
is  the  power  of  an  earnest  and  virtuous 
patriotism.  Without  them,  even  the 
transcendent  name  of  Washington  could 
not  have  filled  the  mighty  measure  of 
his  fame."1 


DOCUMENTS. 


COLONEL  EOBEET  H.  HAEEISOn's  (gENEEAL  WASH- 
INGTON'S seceetaey)  LETTEK  TO  CONGEESS. 

New  York,  August  27,  1776,  ) 
Eight  o'clock,  P.  31.  ) 
Sie  : — I  this  minute  returned  from  our  lines 
on  Long  Island,  where  I  left  his  Excellency,  the 
General.  From  him  I  have  it  in  command,  to 
inform  Congress  that  yesterday  he  went  there, 
and  continued  until  evening,  when,  from  the 
enemy's  having  landed  a  considerable  part  of 
their  forces,  and  many  of  their  movements, 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend  they  would,  in  a 
little  time,  make  a  general  attack.  As  they 
would  have  a  wood  to  pass  through  before  they 
could  approach  the  lines,  it  was  thought  expe- 
dient to  place  a  number  of  men  there,  on  the 
different  roads  leading  from  whence  they  were 
stationed,  in  order  to  harass  and  annoy  them  in 


their  march.  This  being  done,  early  this  morn- 
ing a  smart  engagement  ensued  between  the 
enemy  and  our  detachments,  which,  being  un- 
equal to  the  force  they  had  to  contend  with, 
have  sustained  a  pretty  considerable  loss:  at 
least,  many  of  our  men  are  missing.  Among 
those  that  have  not  returned,  are  General  Sulli- 
van and  Lord  Stirling.  The  enemy's  loss  is  not 
known  certainly;  but  we  are  told  by  such  of 
our  troops  as  were  in  the  engagement,  and  that 
have  come  in,  that  they  had  many  killed  and 
wounded.  Our  party  brought  off  a  lieutenant, 
sergeant,  and  corporal,  with  twenty  privates, 
prisoners.  While  these  detachments  were  en- 
gaged, a  column  of  the  enemy  descended  from 
the  woods  and  marched  towards  the  centre  of 
our  lines,  with  the  design  to  make  an  impres- 
sion, but  were   repulsed.     This   evening  they 

1  Cleaveland's  Greenwood,  pp.  90,  91. 
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appeared  very  numerous  about  the  outskirts  of 
the  woods,  where  they  have  pitched  several 
tents ;  and  his  Excellency  inclines  to  think  they 
mean  to  attack  and  force  us  from  our  lines  by 
way  of  regular  approaches,  rather  than  in  any 
other  manner. 

To-day  five  ships  of  the  line  came  up  towards 
the  town,  where  they  seemed  desirous  of  get- 
ting, as  they  turned  a  long  time  against  an  un- 
favorable wind.  And  on  my  return  this  even- 
ing, I  found  a  deserter  from  the  Twenty-third 
regiment,  who  informed  me  that  they  design,  as 
soon  as  the  wind  will  permit  them  to  come  up, 
to  give  us  a  severe  cannonade,  and  to  silence 
our  batteries,  if  possible. 

I  have  the  honor,  sir,  to  be,  in  great  haste, 
your  most  obedient, 

Robert  H.  Harrison. 


II. 


GENERAL  LORD   STIRLING  S  LETTER   TO   GENERAL 
WASHINGTON. 

Eagle,  August  29,  1776. 
My  Dear  General  : — I  have  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  informing  you  of  what  has  happened 
to  me  since  I  had  last  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 
About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  of  the  27th, 
I  was  called  up,  and  informed  by  General  Put- 
nam that  the  enemy  were  advancing  by  the 
road  from  Flatbush  to  the  Red  Lion,  and  or- 
dered me  to  march  with  the  two  regiments 
nearest  at  hand  to  meet  them ;  these  happened 
to  be  Haslet's  and  Smallwood's,  with  which  I 
accordingly  marched,  and  was  on  the  road  to 
the  Narrows  just  as  daylight  began  to  appear. 
We  proceeded  to  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Red 
Lion,  and  there  met  Colonel  Atlee,  with  his 
regiment,  who  informed  me  that  the  enemy 
were  in  sight;  indeed,  I  then  saw  their  front 
between  us  and  the  Red  Lion.  I  desired  Colo- 
nel Atlee  to  place  bis  regiment  on  the  left  of 
the  road,  and  to  wait  their  coming  up,  when  I 
went  to  form  the  two  regiments  I  had  brought 
with  me,  along  a  ridge  from  the  road  up  to  a 
piece  of  a  wood  on  the  top  of  the  hill ;  this  was 
done  instantly,  upon  very  advantageous  ground. 


Our  oj)ponents  advanced,  and  were  fired  upon 
in  the  road  by  Atlee's,  who,  after  two  or  three 
rounds,  retreated  to  the  wood  on  my  left,  and 
there  formed.  By  this  time  Kichline's  riflemen 
arrived ;  part  of  them  I  placed  along  a  hedge, 
under  the  front  of  the  hill,  and  the  rest  in  the 
front  of  the  wood.  The  troops  opposed  to  me 
were  two  brigades,  of  four  regiments  each,  un- 
der the  command  of  General  Grant,  who  ad- 
vanced their  light  troops  to  within  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  of  our  right  front,  and  took  pos- 
session of  an  orchard  there,  and  some  hedges 
that  extended  towards  our  left ;  this  brought  on 
an  exchange  of  fire  between  those  troops  and 
our  riflemen,  which  continued  for  about  two 
hours,  and  then  ceased  by  those  light  troops  re- 
tiring to  their  main  body.  In  the  mean  time, 
Captain  Carpenter  brought  up  two  field-pieces, 
which  were  placed  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  so  as 
to  command  the  road  and  the  only  approach  for 
some  hundred  yards.  On  the  part  of  General 
Grant  there  were  two  field-pieces :  one  howitz 
advanced  to  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the 
front  of  our  right,  and  a  like  detachment  of  ar- 
tillery to  the  front  of  our  left,  on  a  rising  ground, 
at  about  six  hundred  yards'  distance.  One  of 
their  brigades  formed  in  two  Hues  opposite  to 
our  right,  and  the  others  extended  in  one  line, 
to  top  of  the  hills,  in  front  of  our  left ;  in  this 
position  we  stood,  cannonading  one  another,  till 
near  eleven  o'clock,  when  I  found  that  General 
Howe,  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  was 
between  me  and  our  lines,  and  saw  that  the 
only  chance  of  escaping  being  all  made  prison- 
ers, was  to  pass  the  creek  near  the  Yellow  Mills ; 
and  in  order  to  render  this  the  more  practicable, 
I  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  attack  a  body 
of  troops  commanded  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  post- 
ed at  the  house  near  the  Upper  Mills ;  this  I  in- 
stantly did,  with  about  half  of  Smallwood's,  first 
ordering  all  the  other  troops  to  make  the  best 
of  their  way  through  the  creek.  We  continued 
the  attack  a  considerable  time,  the  men  having 
been  rallied,  and  the  attack  renewed  five  or  six 
several  times,  and  were  on  the  point  of  driving 
Lord  Cornwallis  from  his  station,  but  large  suc- 
cors arriving,  rendered  it  impossible  to  do  more 
than  provide  for  safety.  I  endeavored  to  get  in 
between  that  house  and  Fort  Box,  but  on  at- 
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tempting  it,  I  found  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  in  my  front,  and  several  in  pursuit  of  me 
on  the  right  and  left,  and  a  constant  firing  on 
me.  I  immediately  turned  the  point  of  a  hill, 
which  covered  me  from  their  fire,  and  I  was 
soon  out  of  the  reach  of  my  pursuers.  I  soon 
found  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  make 
my  escape,  and  therefore  went  to  surrender  my- 
self to  General  de  Heister,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Hessians. 


III. 


COLONEL  HASLETT  S  LETTER  TO  THOMAS  KODNEY. 

Camp  at  Mount  Washington,  Oct.  4,  1776. 
On  Sunday,  the  25th  of  August  last,  my  regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  Long  Island,  in  Lord  Stir- 
ling's brigade,  composed  mostly  of  the  Southern 
troops,  by  whom  we  were  much  caressed  and 
highly  complimented  on  our  appearance  and 
dexterity  in  the  military  exercise  and  manoeu- 
vres. On  Tuesday,  the  27th,  his  brigade,  con- 
sisting of  five  regiments  and  a  few  of  Sullivan's, 
not  exceeding  five  thousand  men,  were  ordered 
to  advance  beyond  the  fines  and  repulse  the 
enemy.  To  oppose  this  small  band  were  seven- 
teen thousand  regulars,  much  better  furnished 
with  field-pieces  and  every  other  military  ap- 
pointment than  we.  Several  of  the  regiments 
were  broken  and  dispersed  soon  after  the  first  on- 
set. The  Delawares  and  Marylanders  stood  firm 
to  the  last ;  and,  after  a  variety  of  skirmishing, 
the  Delawares  drew  up  on  the  side  of  a  hill  and 
stood  upwards  of  four  hours,  with  a  firm,  deter- 
mined countenance,  in  close  array,  their  colors 
flying,  the  enemy's  artillery  playing  on  them  all 
the  time,  not  daring  to  advance  and  attack  them, 
though  six  times  their  number,  and  nearly  sur- 
rounding them.  Nor  did  they  think  of  quitting 
their  station,  till  an  express  order  from  the  Gen- 
eral commanded  their  retreat  through  a  marsh 
and  over  a  creek,  the  only  opening  left,  which 
they  effected  in  good  order,  with  loss  of  one 
man  drowned  in  passing.  The  Delawares,  alone, 
had  the  honor  of  bringing  off  twenty-three  pris- 
oners. 


I  must  also  do  Colonel  Smallwood's  battalion 
the  justice  to  say,  that  the  spirited  attack  made 
by  them  on  the  enemy,  at  the  time  the  Dela- 
wares and  themselves  were  retreating,  greatly 
facilitated  the  retreat  of  both.  Twenty-seven 
of  the  Delawares  next  morning  were  missing. 
In  that  number  were  Lieutenants  Stewart  and 
Harney ;  the  latter  a  prisoner,  the  other  not  yet 
heard  of.  Major  McDonough  was  wounded  in 
the  knee ;  a  ball  passed  through  the  sleeve  of 
his  coat  without  wounding  the  arm  or  his  body. 
Lieutenant  Anderson  had  a  ball  lodged  in  his 
throat ;  Lieutenant  Corn,  a  ball  still  in  his  back : 
they  are  recovered.  The  standard  was  torn 
with  shot  in  Ensign  Stephen's  hand,  who  is  now 
in  his  element  and  a  most  excellent  officer. 
Such  is  our  fate.  The  Delaware  battalion,  offi- 
cers and  men,  are  respected  throughout  this 
army.  We  are  now  in  General  Mifflin's  brig- 
ade, who  a  few  days  since  was  appointed  Quar- 
termaster-general, and  by  special  order  we  en- 
camp on  the  lines,  near  the  General's  house.  In 
the  retreat  from  Long  Island,  which  was  con- 
ducted with  great  prudence,  Colonels  Shee, 
Smallwood,  Hand,  and  some  others  I  do  not 
recollect,  were  called  into  council,  and  requested 
to  take  the  defence  of  the  lines  upon  us,  while 
the  main  body  of  the  army  crossed  the  East 
River  to  New  York,  which  was  accepted ;  and 
last  of  all  crossed  ourselves,  thank  God,  in  safety. 


IV. 


COLONEL    SMALLWOOD  S    LETTEK    TO    THE    MART- 
LAND    CONVENTION. 

Camp  op  the  Maryland  Kegulars,  ) 
Head-quarters,  Oct.  12,  1776.       I 

Sir  : — Through  your  hands  I  must  beg  leave 
to  address  the  honorable  Convention  of  Mary- 
land, and  must  confess,  not  without  an  appre- 
hension that  I  have  incurred  their  displeasure, 
for  having  omitted  writing  when  on  our  march 
from  Maryland  to  New  York  and  since  our  ar- 
rival here.  Nor  shall  I,  in  a  pointed  manner, 
urge  any  thing  in  my  defence,  but  leave  them 
at  large  to  condemn  or  excuse  me,  upon  a  pre- 
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sumption  that,  should  they  condemn,  they  will 
at  least  pardon,  and  judge  me  perhaps  less  cul- 
pable, when  they  reflect,  in  the  first  instance,  on 
the  exertions  necessary  to  procure  baggage- 
wagons,  provisions,  and  house  room  for  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  marched  the  whole  dis- 
tance in  a  body,  generally  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
miles  a  day,  as  the  several  stages  made  it  neces- 
sary ;  and  in  the  latter,  I  trust,  they  will  give 
some  indulgence  for  this  neglect,  for,  since  our 
arrival  at  New  York,  it  has  been  the  fate  of  this 
corps  to  be  generally  stationed  at  advanced 
posts,  and  to  act  as  a  covering  party,  which 
must  unavoidably  expose  troops  to  extraordi- 
nary duty  and  hazard,  not  to  mention  the  extra- 
ordinary vigilance  and  attention  in  the  com- 
mandant of  such  a  party  in  disposing  in  the  best 
manner,  and  having  it  regularly  supplied;  for 
here  the  commanders  of  regiments,  exclusive  of 
their  military  duty,  are  often  obliged  to  exert 
themselves  in  the  departments  of  commissary 
and  quartermaster-general,  and  even  directors 
of  their  regimental  hospitals. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a 
short  detail  of  occurrences  upon  our  march  to 
Long  Island,  and  since  that  period. 

The  enemy,  from  the  21st  to  the  27th  of  Au- 
gust, were  landing  their  troops  on  the  lower 
part  of  Long  Island,  where  they  pitched  a  large 
encampment,  and  ours  and  then-  advanced  par- 
ties were  daily  skirmishing  at  long  shot,  in 
which  neither  party  suffered  much.  On  the 
26th,  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  troops,  which 
composed  part  of  Lord  Stirling's  brigade,  were 
ordered  over.  Colonel  Haslet,  and  his  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel, Bedford,  of  the  Delaware  battalion, 
with  Lieutenant-colonel  Hare  and  myself,  were 
detained  on  the  trial  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Zed- 
witz ;  and  though  I  waited  on  General  Wash- 
ington, and  urged  the  necessity  of  attending  our 
troops,  yet  he  refused  to  discharge  us,  alleging 
there  was  a  necessity  for  the  trials  coming  on, 
and  that  no  other  field-officers  could  be  then 
had.  After  our  dismission  from  the  court-mar- 
tial, it  was  too  late  to  get  over,  but,  pushing 
over  early  the  next  morning,  found  our  regi- 
ments engaged,  Lord  Stirling  having  marched 
them  off  before  day,  to  take  possession  of  the 
woods  and  difficult  passes  between  our  lines  and 
Vol.  I.— 20 


the  enemy's  encampment.  But  the  enemy,  the 
overnight,  had  stole  a  march  on  our  generals, 
having  got  through  those  passes,  met,  and  sur- 
rounded om  troops  on  the  plain  grounds,  within 
two  miles  of  our  lines.  Lord  Stirling  drew  up 
his  brigade  on  an  advantageous  rising  ground, 
where  he  was  attacked  by  two  brigades  in  front, 
headed  by  the  Generals  Cornwallis  and  Grant, 
and  in  his  rear  the  enemy's  main  body  stood 
ready  drawn  up  to  support  their  own  parties, 
and  intercept  the  retreat  of  ours. 

This  excellent  disposition,  and  their  superior 
numbers,  ought  to  have  taught  our  Generals 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  securing  their 
retreat,  which  might  at  first  have  been  effected, 
had  the  troops  formed  into  a  heavy  column,  and 
pushed  their  retreat;  but  the  longer  this  was 
delayed  it  became  the  more  dangerous,  as  they 
were  then  landing  more  troops  in  front  from  the 
ships.  Our  brigade  kept  their  ground  for  sev- 
eral hours,  and  in  genei-al  behaved  well,  having 
received  some  heavy  fires  from  the  artillery  and 
musketry  of  the  enemy,  whom  they  repulsed 
several  times ;  but  their  attacks  were  neither  so 
lasting  or  vigorous  as  was  expected,  owing,  as  it 
was  imagined,  to  their  being  certain  of  making 
the  whole  brigade  prisoners  of  war ;  for  by  this 
time  they  had  so  secured  the  passes  on  the  road 
to  our  lines  (seeing  our  parties  were  not  sup- 
ported from  thence,  which,  indeed,  our  numbers 
would  not  admit  of),  that  there  was  no  possibil- 
ity of  retreating  that  way. 

Between  the  place  of  action  and  our  lines 
there  lay  a  large  marsh  and  deep  creek,  not 
above  eighty  yards  across  at  the  mouth  (the 
place  of  action,  upon  a  direct  line,  did  not  much 
exceed  a  mile  from  a  part  of  our  lines),  towards 
the  head  of  which  creek  there  was  a  mill  and 
bridge,  across  which  a  certain  Colonel  Ward, 
from  New  England,  who  is  charged  with  having 
acted  a  bashful  part  that  day,  passed  over  with 
his  regiment,  and  then  burnt  them  down,  though 
under  cover  of  our  cannon,  which  would  have 
checked  the  enemy's  pursuit  at  any  time,  other- 
wise this  bridge  might  have  afforded  a  secure 
retreat.  There  then  remained  no  other  pros- 
pect, but  to  surrender  or  attempt  to  retreat  over 
this  marsh  and  creek  at  the  mouth,  where  no 
person  had  ever  been  known  to  cross.     In  the 
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interim,  I  applied  to  General  Washington  for 
some  regiments  to  march  out  to  support  and 
cover  their  retreat,  which  he  urged  would  be 
attended  with  too  great  risk  to  the  party  and 
the  lines.  He  immediately  afterwards  sent  for, 
and  ordered  me  to  march  down  a  New  England 
regiment,  and  Captain  Thomas's  company,  which 
had  just  come  over  from  York,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  creek,  opposite  where  the  brigade  was  drawn 
up,  and  ordered  two  field-pieces  down  to  support 
and  cover  their  retreat,  should  they  make  a  push 
that  way.  Soon  after  our  march  they  began  to 
retreat,  and,  for  a  small  time,  the  fire  was  very 
heavy  on  both  sides,  till  our  troops  came  to  the 
marsh,  where  they  were  obliged  to  break  their 
order,  and  escape  as  quick  as  they  could  to  the 
edge  of  the  creek,  under  a  brisk  fire,  notwith- 
standing which  they  brought  off  twenty-eight 
prisoners.  The  enemy,  taking  advantage  of  a 
commanding  ground,  kept  up  a  continual  fire 
from  four  field-pieces,  which  were  well  served 
and  directed,  and  a  heavy  column  advancing  on 
the  marsh,  must  have  cut  our  people  off,  their 
guns  being  wet  and  muddy,  not  one  of  them 
could  have  fired ;  but,  having  drawn  up  the 
musketry,  and  disposed  of  some  riflemen  con- 
veniently, with  orders  to  fire  on  them  when 
they  came  within  shot,  however,  the  latter  be- 
gan their  fire  too  soon,  being  at  two  hundred 
yards'  distance,  which,  notwithstanding,  had  the 
desired  effect,  for  the  enemy  immediately  re- 
treated to  the  last  land,  where  they  continued  pa- 
rading within  six  hundred  yards,  till  our  troops 
were  brought  over.  Most  of  those  who  swam 
over,  and  others  who  attempted  to  cross  over 
before  the  covering  party  got  down,  lost  their 
arms  and  accoutrements  in  the  mud  and  creek, 
and  some  poor  fellows  their  lives,  particularly 
two  of  the  Maryland,  two  of  the  Delaware,  one 
of  Atlee's  Pennsylvania,  and  two  Hessian  pris- 
oners were  drowned.  Thomas's  men  contribu- 
ted much  in  bringing  over  this  party.  Have  in- 
closed a  list  of  the  killed  and  missing,  amounting 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty-six,  officers  included. 
It  has  been  said,  the  enemy,  during  the  action, 
also  attacked  our  lines,  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
Not  knowing  the  ground,  one  of  their  columns 
advanced  within  long  shot  without  knowing 
they  were  so  near,  and  upon  our  artillery  and 


part  of  the  musketry's  firing  on  them,  they  im- 
mediately fled. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient,  and 
very  humble  servant,  W.  Smallwood. 


V. 


GENERAL    HOWE  S    DISPATCH    TO    LORD    GEORGE 
GERMAIN. 

Camp  at  Newtown,  Long  Island,  Sept.  3,  1776. 

My  Lord: — On  the  22d  of  last  month,  in  the 
morning,  the  British,  with  Colonel  Donop's  corps 
of  chasseurs  and  Hessian  grenadiers,  disem- 
barked near  Utrecht,  on  Long  Island,  without 
opposition,  the  whole  being  landed,  with  forty 
pieces  of  cannon,  in  two  hours  and  a  half,  under 
the  direction  of  Commodore  Hotham,  Lieuten- 
ant-general Clinton  commanding  the  first  divi- 
sion of  the  troops. 

The  enemy  had  only  small  parties  on  the 
coast,  who,  upon  the  approach  of  the  boats,  re- 
tired to  the  woody  heights,  commanding  a  prin- 
cipal pass  on  the  road  from  Flatbush  to  their 
works  at  Brooklyn.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  im- 
mediately detached  to  Flatbush  with  the  re- 
serve, two  battalions  of  light-infantry,  and  Col- 
onel Donop's  corps,  with  six  field-pieces,  hav- 
ing orders  not  to  risk  an  attack  upon  the  pass, 
if  he  should  find  it  occupied ;  which  proving  to 
be  the  case,  his  lordship  took  post  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  army  extended  from  the  ferry  at 
the  Narrows,  through  Utrecht  and  Gravesend, 
to  the  village  of  Flatland. 

On  the  25th,  Lieutenant-general  de  Heister, 
with  two  brigades  of  Hessians  from  Staten  Isl- 
and, joined  the  army,  leaving  one  brigade  of  his 
troops,  a  detachment  of  the  Fourteenth  regiment 
from  Virginia,  some  convalescents  and  recruits, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Dal- 
rymple,  for  the  security  of  that  island. 

On  the  26th,  Lieutenant-general  de  Heister 
took  post  at  Flatbush,  and  in  the  evening,  Lord 
Cornwallis,  with  the  British,  drew  off  to  Flat- 
land.  About  nine  o'clock  the  same  night,  the 
van  of  the  army,  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
general  Clinton,  consisting  of  the  light-dragoons 
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and  brigade  of  light-infantry,  the  reserve,  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  excepting  the 
Forty-second  regiment,  which  was  posted  to  the 
left  of  the  Hessians,  the  First  brigade,  and  the 
Seventy-first  regiment,  with  fourteen  field-pieces, 
began  to  move  from  Flatland  across  the  coun- 
try, through  the  New  Lots,  to  seize  a  pass  in  the 
heights,  extending  from  east  to  west,  along  the 
middle  of  the  island,  and  about  three  miles  from 
Bedford,  on  the  road  to  Jamaica,  in  order  to 
turn  the  enemy's  left,  posted  at  Flatbush. 

August  27th. — General  Clinton  being  arrived 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  pass,  about  two  hours 
before  daybreak,  halted  and  settled  his  disposi- 
tion for  the  attack.  One  of  his  patrols,  falling 
in  with  a  patrol  of  the  enemy's  officers,  took 
them ;  and  the  General,  learning  from  their  in- 
formation that  the  rebels  had  not  occupied  the 
pass,  detached  a  battalion  of  light-infantry  to 
secure  it,  and  advancing  with  his  corps  at  the 
first  appearance  of  day,  possessed  himself  of  the 
heights,  with  such  a  disposition  as  must  have  in- 
sured success  had  he  found  the  enemy  in  force 
to  oppose  him. 

The  main  body  of  the  army,  consisting  of  the 
guards,  Second,  Third,  and  Fifth  brigades,  with 
ten  field-pieces,  led  by  Lord  Percy,  marched 
soon  after  General  Clinton,  and  halted  an  hour 
before  day,  in  his  rear.  This  column  (the  coun- 
try not  admitting  of  two  columns  of  inarch)  was 
followed  by  the  Forty-ninth  regiment,  with  four 
medium  twelve-pounders,  and  the  baggage  closed 
the  rear,  with  separate  guard. 

As  soon  as  these  corps  had  passed  the  heights, 
they  halted  for  the  soldiers  to  take  a  little  re- 
freshment, after  which  the  march  was  continued, 
and  about  half  an  hour  past  eight  o'clock,  hav- 
ing got  to  Bedford,  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's 
left,  the  attack  was  commenced  by  the  light- 
infantry  and  fight-dragoons  upon  large  bodies  of 
the  rebels,  having  cannon,  who  were  quitting 
the  woody  heights  before  mentioned  to  return 
to  their  lines,  upon  discovering  the  march  of  the 
army ;  instead  of  which,  they  were  drove  back, 
and  the  army  still  moving  on  to  gain  the  ene- 
my's rear,  the  grenadiers  and  Thirty-third  regi- 
ment being  in  front  of  the  column,  soon  ap- 
proached within  musket-shot  of  the  enemy's 
lines  at  Brooklyn,  from  whence  these  battalions, 


without  regarding  the  fire  of  cannon  and  small- 
arms  upon  them,  pursued  numbers  of  the  rebels 
that  were  retiring  from  the  heights  so  close  to 
their  principal  redoubt,  and  with  such  eagerness 
to  attack  it  by  storm,  that  it  required  repeated 
orders  to  prevail  upon  them  to  desist  from  the 
attempt.  Had  they  been  permitted  to  go  on,  it 
is  my  opinion  they  would  have  carried  the  re- 
doubt ;  but  as  it  was  apparent  the  lines  must 
have  been  ours  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  by  regular 
approaches,  I  would  not  risk  the  loss  that  might 
have  been  sustained  in  the  assault,  and  ordered 
them  back  to  a  hollow  way,  in  the  front  of  the 
works,  out  of  the  reach  of  musketry. 

Lieutenant-general  de  Heister  began,  soon  af- 
ter daybreak,  to  cannonade  the  enemy  in  the 
front,  and  upon  the  approach  of  our  right,  or- 
dered Colonel  Donop's  corps  to  advance  to  the 
attack  of  the  hill,  following  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  brigades.  The  light-infantry  about  that 
time  having  been  reinforced  by  the  light  com- 
pany, the  grenadier  company,  and  two  other 
companies  of  the  guards,  who  joined  them  with 
the  greatest  activity  and  spirit,  had  taken  three 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  were  warmly  engaged 
with  very  superior  numbers  in  the  woods,  when, 
on  the  Hessians  advancing,  the  enemy  gave  way, 
and  was  entirely  routed  in  that  quarter.  On 
the  left,  Major-general  Grant,  having  the  Fourth 
and  Sixth  brigades,  the  Forty-second  regiment, 
and  two  companies  of  New  York  provincials, 
raised  by  Governor  Tryon  in  the  spring,  ad- 
vanced along  the  coast,  with  ten  pieces  of  cannon, 
to  divert  the  enemy's  attention  from  then  left. 
About  midnight  he  fell  in  with  then-  advanced 
parties,  and  at  daybreak  with  a  large  corps,  hav- 
ing cannon,  and  advantageously  posted,  with 
whom  there  was  skirmishing  and  a  cannonade 
for  some  hours,  until,  by  the  firing  at  Brooklyn, 
the  rebels  suspecting  their  retreat  would  be  cut 
off,  made  a  movement  to  the  right,  in  order  to 
secure  it  across  a  swamp  and  creek  that  covered 
the  right  of  their  works ;  but,  being  met  in 
their  way  by  part  of  the  Second  grenadiers,  who 
were  soon  after  supported  by  the  Seventy-first 
regiment,  and  General  Grant's  left  coming  up, 
they  suffered  considerably ;  numbers  of  them, 
however,  did  get  into  the  morass,  where  many 
were  suffocated  or  drowned.     The  force  of  the 
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enemy,  detached  from  the  lines,  where  General 
Putnam  commanded,  was  not  less,  from  the  best 
accounts  I  have  had,  than  ten  thousand  men, 
who  were  under  the  orders  of  Major-general 
Sullivan,  Brigadier-generals  Lord  Stirling  and 
Udell.  Their  loss  is  computed  to  be  about 
three  thousand  three  hundred  killed,  wounded, 
prisoners,  and  drowned;  with  five  field-pieces 
and  one  howitzer  taken.  A  return  of  the  pris- 
oners is  inclosed. 

On  the  part  of  the  King's  troops,  five  officers 
and  fifty-six  non-commissioned  officers  and  rank 
and  file  killed  ;  twelve  officers  and  two  hundred 
and  forty-five  non-commissioned  officers  and 
rank  and  file  wounded ;  one  officer  and  twenty 
grenadiers  of  the  marines  taken,  by  mistaking 
the  enemy  for  the  Hessians. 

The  Hessians  had  two  privates  killed,  three 
officers  and  twenty-three  rank  and  file  wound- 
ed. The  wounds  are  in  general  very  slight. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Monckton  is  shot  through 
the  body,  but  there  are  the  greatest  hopes  of 
his  recovery. 

The  behavior  of  both  officers  and  soldiers, 
British  and  Hessians,  was  highly  to  their  honor. 
More  determined  courage  and  steadiness  in 
troops  have  never  been  experienced,  or  a  great- 
er ardor  to  distinguish  themselves,  as  all  those 
who  had  an  opportunity  have  amply  evinced  by 
their  actions. 

In  the  evening  of  the  27th,  the  army  encamped 
in  front  of  the  enemy's  works.  On  the  28th,  at 
night,  broke  ground  six  hundred  yards  distant 
from  a  redoubt  upon  the  left ;  and  on  the  29th, 
at  night,  the  rebels  evacuated  their  intrench- 
ments  and  Red  Hook,  with  the  utmost  silence, 
and  quitted  Governor's  Island  the  following 
evening,  leaving  their  cannon  and  a  quantity  of 
stores  in  all  their  works.  At  daybreak  on  the 
30th  their  flight  was  discovered,  the  pickets  of 
the  line  took  possession,  and  those  most  ad- 
vanced reached  the  shore  opposite  to  New  York 
as  their  rear  guard  was  going  over,  and  fired 
some  shot  among  them. 

The  enemy  is  still  in  possession  of  the  town 
and  island  of  New  York,  in  force,  and  making 
demonstration  of  opposing  us  in  their  works  on 
both  sides  of  Kingsbridge.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  island,  many  of  whom  had  been  forced  into 


rebellion,  have  all  submitted,  and  are  ready  to 
take  the  oaths  of  allegiance. 

This  dispatch  will  be  delivered  to  your  lord- 
ship by  Major  Cuyler,  my  first  aid-de-camp,  who, 
I  trust,  will  be  able  to  give  your  lordship  such 
farther  information  as  may  be  required. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c, 

William  Howe. 

P.  S. — I  have  omitted  to  take  notice,  in  its 
proper  place,  of  a  movement  made  by  the  King's 
ships  towards  the  town,  on  the  27th,  at  day- 
break, with  a  view  of  drawing  off  the  attention 
of  the  enemy  from  our  real  design,  which,  I  be- 
lieve, effectually  answered  the  intended  purpose. 


VI. 

GENERAL     SULLIVAN    TO    THE    PRESIDENT    OF 
CONGRESS. 

Whitemaesh,  October  25,  1777. 

I  know  it  has  been  generally  reported,  that  I 
commanded  on  Long  Island  when  the  action 
happened  there.  This  is  by  no  means  true. 
General  Putnam  had  taken  the  command  from 
me  four  days  before  the  action.  Lord  Stirling 
commanded  the  main  body  without  the  lines. 
I  was  to  have  commanded,  under  General  Put- 
nam, within  the  lines.  I  was  uneasy  about  a 
road,  through  which  I  had  often  foretold  that 
the  enemy  would  come,  but  could  not  persuade 
others  to  be  of  my  opinion.  I  went  to  the  hill 
near  Flatbush  to  reconnoitre,  and,  with  a  picket 
of  four  hundred  men,  was  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  who  had  advanced  by  the  very  road  I 
had  foretold,  and  which  I  had  paid  horsemen 
fifty  dollars  for  patrolling  by  night,  while  I  had 
the  command,  as  I  had  no  foot  for  the  purpose. 

What  resistance  I  made  with  these  four  hun- 
dred men,  against  the  British  army,  I  leave  to 
the  officers  who  were  with  me  to  declare.  Let 
it  suffice  for  me  to  say,  that  the  opposition  of 
the  small  party  lasted  from  half-past  nine  to 
twelve  o'clock. 

The  reason  of  so  few  troops  being  on  Long 
Island  was,  because  it  was  generally  supposed 
that  the  enemy's  landing  there  was  a  feint  to 
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draw  our  troops  thither,  that  they  might  the 
more  easily  possess  themselves  of  New  York. 
I  often  urged,  both  by  word  and  writing,  that, 
as  the  enemy  had  doubtless  both  those  objects 
in  view,  they  would  first  try  for  Long  Island, 
which  commanded  the  other;  and  then  New 
York,  which  was  completely  commanded  by  it, 
would  fall,  of  course.  But  in  this  I  was  unhappy 
enough  to  differ  from  every  officer  in  the  army, 
until  the  event  proved  my  conjectures  were  just. 


vn. 

MAJOK-GENEEAL   ISEAEL   PUTNAM. 

Israel  Putnam  was  bom  at  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  seventh  of  January,  1718.  De- 
lighting more  in  the  cultivation  of  those  physical 
qualities  which  enabled  him  to  surpass  in  feats 
of  strength  and  agility,  his  mind  was  never  cul- 
tivated, and  he  entered  manhood  without  that 
solid  practical  information  which,  even  at  that 
early  day,  was  within  the  reach  of  every  New 
Englander.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  re- 
moved to  Pomfret,  Connecticut,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  the  cultivation  of  a  considerable  tract 
of  ground,  which  he  had  purchased.  It  was  at 
this  place  that  the  tremendous  "  she-wolf,"  of 
which  the  world  has  heard  so  much,  killed,  it  is 
said,  in  one  night,  seventy-five  sheep  and  goats 
of  his  flock,  besides  wounding  many  of  his  lambs 
and  kids ;  and  there  also  is  the  wonderful  cave 
where  this  terrible  beast  found  refuge,  and  in 
which  Mr.  Putnam  so  gallantly  confronted  and 
killed  her. 

When  the  French  war  broke  out,  he  took  the 
command  of  a  company  in  Colonel  Lyman's 
regiment  of  provincials;  and,  with  it,  joined  the 
army  near  Crown  Point.  In  the  following  year 
he  rejoined  the  army,  and  it  Avas  in  this  cam- 
paign, while  out  on  a  scout  near  Ticonderoga, 
that  the  miraculous  escape,  so  much  spoken  of 
and  so  well  known,  occurred ;  the  folded  blanket 
which  he  carried  on  his  back,  when  opened,  show- 
ing no  less  than  fourteen  bullet  holes  through  it. 
In  this  campaign  he  appears  also  to  have  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians  and  carried  to 


Montreal,  from  which  he  was  exchanged  through 
the  assistance  of  Colonel  Schuyler. 

After  the  peace  he  returned  to  his  farm, 
where  he  remained  until  the  troublesome  times 
at  Lexington  and  Concord  aroused  the  country, 
and  all  New  England  seized  their  guns  for  the 
redress  of  their  grievances.  When  "  the  news 
from  Lexington"  reached  Pomfret,  Colonel  Put- 
nam was  ploughing;  and,  it  is  said,  he  unyoked 
his  team,  mounted  his  horse,  and  hurried  off  to 
Cambridge.  The  General  Assembly  immediate- 
ly afterwards  authorized  the  organization  of  six 
regiments  of  troops,  and  Colonel  Putnam  (who 
had  been  appointed  a  Lieutenant-colonel  of  mili- 
tia in  October,  1*774)  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Third,  with  the  title  of  Second 
Brigadier-general  of  the  Provincial  Troops.  He 
speedily  filled  up  his  regiment,  and  returned  at 
its  head  to  Cambridge ;  a  detachment  from  it, 
under  the  noble  Captain  Knowlton,  having  been 
among  the  troops  ordered  to  Breed's  Hill  under 
Colonel  Prescott,  and  whose  cup  of  honest  re- 
nown was  filled  to  overflowing  by  their  un- 
daunted bravery  on  the  eventful  seventeenth  of 
June. 

In  a  previous  chapter,  notice  has  been  taken 
of  the  affair  on  Noddle's  Island,  and  of  the  part 
which  General  Putnam  did  not  take  in  it.  It 
was  his  good  fortune,  however,  to  obtain  the 
credit  of  that  affair ;  and,  through  the  manage- 
ment of  interested  parties  in  Congress,  whose 
opposition  to  the  commander-in-chief  was  then 
in  embryo,  but  not  less  virulent,  this  intelligence, 
then  just  received  in  Congress,  was  so  used  as 
to  secure  for  him  the  appointment  of  Major-gen- 
eral of  the  Continental  Army,  in  June,  1775,  to 
the  mortification  of  General  Washington,  and 
the  disgust  of  the  officers  from  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut. 

At  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  he  is  said,  by 
his  eulogists,  to  have  performed  prodigies  of 
valor.  Those  who  were  present,  admit  that  he 
went  on  the  ground  with  Colonel  Prescott  and 
his  party,  on  the  evening  before  the  battle,  but 
they  agree  that  he  did  not  remain  there.  They 
say  he  returned  on  the  following  morning ;  but 
they  agree  that  he  ordered  the  intrenching  tools 
to  be  removed  from  the  redoubt,  in  opposition 
to  the  remonstrances  of  Colonel  Prescott,  and 
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for  that  purpose  withdrew  a  large  number  of 
Colonel  Prescott's  troops  from  the  redoubt,  at  a 
time  -when  the  approach  of  the  enemy  showed 
that  they  were  actually  needed  in  the  works. 
When  the  reinforcements  under  Colonel  Stark 
came  on  the  hill,  they  saw  General  Putnam  and 
a  large  body  of  men  quietly  standing  on  the 
safe  side  of  Bunker's  Hill,  beyond  the  range  of 
the  enemy's  artillery,  and  when  the  same  body 
retreated,  after  the  struggle  at  the  works  was 
ended,  the  General  and  his  men  were  at  the 
same  place,  and  quietly  joined  in  the  retreat. 
For  his  "gallantry"  at  Bunker's  Hill,  Colonel 
Prescott, — the  acknowledged  hero  of  that  en- 
gagement,— some  years  afterwards,  at  an  official 
dinner  with  Governor  Bowdoin,  of  Massachu- 
setts, openly  declared  General  Putnam  deserved 
to  be  shot;  but  those  who  were  not  there,  and 
whose  information  is  generally  acquired  from 
less  reliable  sources,  generally  suppose  the  ven- 
erable Colonel  was  mistaken  in  his  conclusions, 
notwithstanding  Colonel  Gerrish,  in  whose  com- 
pany the  General  was,  and  whose  orders  the 
Colonel  was  bound  to  obey,  for  this  very  of- 
fence, (?)  was  afterwards  arrested  for  cowardice, 
tried  by  a  court-martial,  cashiered,  and  univer- 
sally execrated. 

On  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  under 
General  Washington,  General  Putnam  was  or- 
dered to  the  "reserve"  of  the  army.  After  the 
evacuation  of  Boston  had  relieved  the  colonies, 
for  a  season,  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  Gen- 
eral Putnam  was  sent  forward  to  New  York,  to 
take  the  command  there,  and  to  continue  the 
execution  of  the  plan  proposed  by  General  Lee 
for  the  defence  of  that  city,  unless  the  general 
voice  of  the  brigadiers  and  the  engineers  con- 
curred in  any  slight  change. 

After  General  Washington  assumed  the  com- 
mand in  New  York,  General  Putnam  remained 
there,  without  command,  until  the  sickness  of 
General  Greene  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  any  abilities  he  might  possess  in  op- 
posing the  enemy's  progress  towards  New  York. 
Of  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  duty 
in  that  important  position,  this  chapter  has  fur- 
nished some  evidence. 

After  the  retreat  into  the  county  of  West- 
chester, and   the  battle   on    Chatterton's  Hill, 


General  Putnam  was  ordered  to  Philadelphia ; 
and  in  January,  1777,  he  was  ordered  to  Prince- 
ton, where  he  remained  until  spring. 

In  the  spring  of  1777  General  Putnam  was 
ordered  to  another  of  those  quiet  posts,*  where 
no  particular  abilities,  beyond  a  strict  obedience 
to  orders,  appeared  to  be  required, — the  com- 
mand of  the  Highlands  on  the  Hudson  ;  but 
here,  too,  misfortunes  visited  him.  After  with- 
drawing the  troops  under  his  command  beyond 
the  limits  within  which  they  could  render  any 
assistance  to  the  garrisons  of  Forts  Montgomery 
and  Clinton,  leaving  the  passes  exposed,  and 
without  even  a  guard  or  a  patrol, — in  direct 
violation  of  the  orders  of  the  commander-in- 
chief, — Sir  Henry  Clinton,  as  he  had  done  at 
Bedford,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  August,  stole 
a  march  on  the  vigilant  and  talented  Putnam, 
and  carried  off  the  prizes,  which  furnished  the 
key  to  the  Highlands. 

In  November,  1777,  the  situation  of  affairs  in 
Pennsylvania  rendered  it  necessary  for  General 
Washington  to  strengthen  the  army  in  that 
quarter.  He  accordingly  dispatched  Colonel 
Hamilton,  with  orders  to  General  Putnam,  then 
at  New  Windsor,  to  send  forward  the  brigades 
of  Continental  troops  under  Generals  Poor  and 
Sullivan,  and  the  brigade  of  militia  under  Gen- 
eral Warner,  to  head-quarters.  But  General 
Putnam  had  a  desire  to  capture  New  York, 
and  the  commander-in-chief's  orders  were  disre- 
garded, until  a  letter,  such  as  General  Washing- 
ton seldom  wrote,  brought  the  General  to  his 
senses.  The  result  of  this  delay  was  the  fall  of 
Fort  Mifflin,  the  evacuation  of  Red  Bank,  the 
loss  of  the  defences  on  the  Delaware,  and  the 
continued  occupation  of  Philadelphia,  through 
the  succeeding  winter,  by  General  Howe. 

In  March,  1778,  Congress  ordered  an  investi- 
gation of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  loss  of  the 
forts  in  the  Highlands,  and  General  Putnam 
was  superseded  in  his  command  by  General 
McDougal.  The  court  of  inquiry  reported  that, 
"  upon  full  knowledge  and  mature  deliberation 
of  facts  on  the  spot,  they  reported  the  loss  to 
have  been  occasioned 'by  want  of  men,  and  not 
by  any  fault  in  the  commanders.''''  This  indi- 
rect condemnation  of  the  conduct  of  General 
Putnam,  whose  force  had  enabled  him  to  supply 
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the  requisite  number  of  men  for  the  defence  of 
the  forts,  was  more  positively  confirmed  by  the 
action  of  General  Washington,  who  ordered 
General  Putnam  to  Connecticut,  to  "  superin- 
tend the  forwarding  on  of  the  new  levies," — a 
post  of  far  less  importance  than  such  a  soldier 
as  General  Putnam  is  said  to  have  been  would 
have  been  placed  in,  at  that  important  period, 
if  those  who  knew  the  man,  and  who  were 
fully  competent  to  judge  of  his  merits,  had 
agreed  with  the  popular  opinion  at  the  present 
day. 

It  was  during  the  General's  residence  in  Con- 
necticut that  the  celebrated  descent  down  the 
slope  at  Horse-Neck  (now  Greenwich)  took 
place.  It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  that  his- 
torians, or  rather  eulogists,  have  done  the  Gen- 
eral great  injustice  respecting  this  affair.     The 


steep  was  not  quite  perpendicular,  as  some  have 
supposed ;  nor  did  his  horse  dash  down  the  hill, 
as  picture-makers  have  taken  for  granted,  but, 
General  Putnam  himself  being  the  witness,  "  the 
horse  was  well  trained  and  sagacious,  and  came 
down  the  hill  in  a  sliding  manner,  resting  upon 
his  haunches,"  the  General,  meanwhile,  being 
almost  as  comfortable  as  when  in  his  easy-chair 
by  his  fireside. 

General  Putnam  never  afterwards  enjoyed  a 
separate  command  ;  and  in  1779  he  was  render- 
ed incapable  of  active  duty  of  any  kind,  by  an 
attack  of  paralysis,  which,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs  on  one 
side. 

The  remainder  of  his  days  were  spent  in  re- 
tirement, and  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  1790, 
he  died,  aged  seventy-two  years. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

September  16,  1776. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    HARLEM    PLAINS. 


The  loss  of  the  field  on  Long  Island, 
and  the  bad  effects  which  it  produced 
on  the  minds  of  the  army  and  the  peo- 
ple, have  been  already  noticed ; 1  but  the 
retreat  of  the  army  from  Long  Island, 
under  the  direction  of  Colonel  John 
Glover,  General  Alexander  McDougal, 
and  the  illustrious  Commander-in-chief;2 
the  cowardice  of  the  Connecticut  troops, 
under  Generals  Parsons  and  Fellows,  at 
Kip's  Bay ; 3  the  retreat  of  the  Ameri- 
cans to  Kingsbridge ; 4  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  New  York  by  the  enemy,5  are 
subjects,  although  intimately  connected 
with  the  subject  and  important  features 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  do  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  work. 

Of  the  moral  effect  of  the  defeat  on 
Long  Island,  a  passing  notice  has  been 
paid.  The  militia,  of  which  the  Ameri- 
can army  was  chiefly  composed,  were 
dispirited,  intractable,  and  impatient  to 
return  to  their  homes.  "  Great  num- 
bers  of  them  went   off:    in  some   in- 


1  Vide  Chapter  XI. — 5  Sparks'  Washington,  pp.  178, 179. 

3  Gordon,  ii.  p.  327  ;  Sparks,  p.  186 ;  Marshall,  ii.  p.  543. 

4  Marshall,  ii.  pp.  537,  543,  544.— 6  Sparks'  Washington, 
pp.  185, 186;  Lieut.  Hindrichs  to  Dr.  Aug.  Lud.  Schloezer, 
September  18. 


stances  almost  by  whole  regiments,  by 
half  ones,  and  by  companies  at  a  time."1 
Of  provisions,  clothing,  and  ammunition, 
they  had  but  a  scanty  supply ;  and 
their  health  and  their  spirits  suffered 
alike  in  the  vicissitude  of  events. 

The  army  occupied  the  high  and 
rocky  ground  between  Manhattanville 
and  Kingsbridge,  on  the  extreme  north- 
ern part  of  the  island  of  New  York.2 
Below  them,  in  front,  lay  the  perfectly 
level,  sandy  plain,  extending  from  the 
East  nearly  to  the  North  River,  called 
the  Harlem  Plains ;  and  still  farther 
down,  on  the  rocky  heights  south  of 
the  Plains,  where  the  suburban  village 
of  Yorkville  now  stands,  thence,  west- 
ward, to  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
Bloomingdale  Lunatic  Asylum,  and 
thence,  northwest,  along  the  heights 
south  of  Manhattanville,  were  stationed 
the  outposts  of  the  royal  army. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  of 
September,  General  Washington,  for  the 
purpose  of  arousing  the  spirits  of  the 
army,  and  of  checking  the  lukewarm- 

1  Gen.  Washington  to  Congress,  Sept.  2. 
3  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  186. 
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ness  and  discontent  which  appeared  to 
be  gathering  over  the  country,  detached 
two  trusty  officers,1  Colonel  Knowlton, 
of  Connecticut,  and  Major  Leitch,  of 
Virginia,  with  parties  of  riflemen  and 
rangers,  to  gain  the  rear  of  a  party  of 
the  enemy's  light  troops,  by  way  of  Van- 
dewater's  Heights2  (where  the  Bloom- 
ingdale  Lunatic  Asylum  now  stands), 
while  dispositions  were  made  as  if  to 
attack  them  in  front.3  In  violation  of 
the  orders  of  General  Washington,  a 
fire  was  opened  on  their  flank,  before 
their  rear  was  gained  ;4  and  the  enemy, 
taking  advantage  of  the  mistake,  made 
good  their  retreat  to  their  main  body.5 
Information  of  this  movement  having 
reached  General  Howe,  the  Second  and 
Third  battalions  of  light-infantry,  sup- 
ported by  the  Forty-second  (Highland) 
resriment,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral  Leslie,  were  ordered  to  push  for- 
ward and  attack  the  Americans,6  who 
were  then  in  the  vicinity  of  Martje 
Davits  Fly  (between  the  Eighth  and 
Ninth  Avenues,  near  the  line  of  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth-street).7 
With  the  greatest  gallantry  the  Ameri- 
cans  received   them,  and   drove  them 

1  Gen.  Washington  to  Patrick  Henry,  Oct.  5.  In  the 
General's  dispatch  to  Congress,  Sept.  18,  it  is  said  the 
firing  had  commenced  before  he  reached  the  lines,  but  I 
see  nothing  inconsistent  in  that  fact  with  the  idea  that 
the  attack  on  the  enemy  had  originally  been  made  on 
orders  from  head-quarters. 

2  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Sept.  21  ;  Gen.  Washington  to 
Cong.,  Sept.  18. — '  Gen.  Washington  to  Gov.  Henry,  Oct. 
5  ;  Same  to  Cong.,  Sept.  18  —  *  Ibid.—6  Gen.  Washington 
to  Gov.  Henry,  Oct.  5. — 6  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Sept.  21. 

'  Gen.  Clinton  to  the  N.  Y.  Convention,  Sept.  18  ;  the 
Surveys  of  Harlem  Common,  by  Gen.  Swift,  in  the  library 
of  the  Corporation  of  New  York.     This  "Fly,"  or  low 
ground,  was  still  undisturbed  within  my  recollection. 
Vol.  L— 21 


into  a  cleared  field,  about  two  hundred 
yards  southwest  from  the  Fly,  where 
they  took  a  position  behind  a  fence 
covered  with  bushes,  and  continued 
the  contest.1  About  this  time  General 
Washington  ordered  Colonel  Richard- 
son's, and  part  of  Colonel  Griffith's 
Maryland  regiments,  with  some  detach- 
ments from  the  Eastern  regiments,  to 
support  Colonel  Knowlton.2  The  ene- 
my was  speedily  driven  from  the  fence 
behind  which  he  had  taken  shelter, 
leaving  five  of  his  men  dead  on  the 
spot.3  He  was  thence  pursued  about 
four  hundred  yards  to  a  buckwheat- 
field,  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill,4  where 
he  was.  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  a 
battalion  of  Hessian  grenadiers,  a  com- 
pany of  chasseurs,  and  two  field-pieces, 
while  the  "reserve"  of  the  army  occu- 
pied such  a  position  as,  it  was  supposed, 
would  prevent  any  farther  advance  by 
the  American  troops.5  Here  the  enemy 
made  a  stand,  and  during  a  period  of 
two  hours,  the  conflict  was  continued 
with  great  spirit.6  At  length  the  ene- 
my retreated  a  third  time,  and  passing 
into  an  orchard,  and  thence  across  a 
hollow,  he  made  his  way  up  another 
hill  not  far  from  the  enemy's  lines.7 

At  this  moment  the  enemy,  in  consid- 
erable force, — probably  the  "  reserve," 
of  which  notice  has  been  already  taken, 
■ — was  discovered  to  be  in  motion,  when 

1  Gov.  Clinton  to  N.  Y.  Convention,  Sept.  18. 

2  Gen.  Washington  to  Congress,  Sept.  18. 

3  Gov.  Clinton  to  N.  Y.  Convention,  Sept.  18.— *  Ibid. 
6  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Sept.  21  ;  Lieut.  Hindrichs  to 

Dr.  Aug.  Lud.  Schloezer,  Sept.  18. — '  Gov.  Clinton  to  N. 
Y.  Convention,  Nov.  18  ;  Lieut.  Hindrichs  to  Dr.  Aug. 
Lud.  Schloezer,  Sept.  18.—'  Ibid. 
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General  Washington  "judged  it  pru- 
dent to  order  a  retreat,"  "  and  the  ene- 
my was  well  contented  to  hold  the  last 
ground  to  which  he  had  been  driven." 1 

In  this  spirited  affair  the  Americans 
lost  the  noble  Colonel  Knowlton — of 
whom  the  commander-in-chief  said,  he 
"would  have  been  an  honor  to  any 
country," — and  sixteen  privates  killed, 
and  Major  Leitch  and  "  about  forty 
wounded."2  The  loss  of  the  enemy,  as 
reported  to  the  government  by  General 
Howe,  was  fourteen  killed,  and  eight  offi- 
cers and  "  about  seventy"  men  wounded.3 

The  effect  of  this  affair  was  immedi- 
ately apparent.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing General  Washington  noticed  it  in 
"general  orders,"  and  " Leitch?'1  and  "Vir- 
ginia™ were  given  out  as  the  "parole" 
and  "countersign"  for  the  day.  After 
thanking  the  officers  and  men  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  affair,  and  contrasting 
the  behavior  of  the  troops  with  that  of 
the  Connecticut  troops  at  Kip's  Bay, 


1  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  Sept.  18  ;  Gov.  Clinton 
to  N.  Y.  Convention,  Sept.  18.— 3  Gov.  Clinton  to  N.  Y. 
Convention,  Sept.  18.  Mr.  Sparks  (p.  188)  says  fifteen 
were  killed  and  forty-five  wounded. 

3  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Sept.  21. 


on  the  day  before,  he  appealed  to  the 
army,  and  urged  both  "  officers  and  men 
to  act  up  to  the  noble  cause  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  and  to  support  the 
honor  and  liberties  of  their  country."1 
Although,  in  itself,  it  was  a  small  affair, 
at  that  time  it  was  equivalent  to  a  vic- 
tory.2 Governor  George  Clinton,  him- 
self a  witness  of  the  battle,  two  days 
afterwards  writes  from  the  camp  in 
these  words :  "  It  has  animated  our 
troops,  gave  them  new  spirits,  and 
erased  every  bad  impression  the  re- 
treat from  Long  Island,  <fcc,  had  left 
on  their  minds.  They  find  they  are 
able,  with  inferior  numbers,  to  drive 
their  enemy,  and  think  of  nothing  now 
but  conquest."3 

Major  Leitch  lingered  until  the  first 
of  October,  when  he,  too,  died  from 
lockjaw,  produced  by  his  wounds  ;4  but 
his  last  moments  were  cheered  by  the 
knowledge  that  he  enjoyed  the  affec- 
tionate regard  of  his  illustrious  com- 
mander, and  of  the  army  which  he  had 
so  recently  entered. 

'General  Orders,  Sept.  17.— *  Gov.  Clinton  to  N.  Y. 
Convention,  Sept.  18 ;  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen.  Schuy- 
ler, Sept.  20.— 3  Ibid.—4  Humphrey's  Putnam,  p.  93. 
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GENERAL   WASHINGTON"   TO   THE   PRESIDENT   OF 
CONGRESS. 

Head-quarters,  at  Col.  Eoger  Morris's  house,  | 
September  18,  1776.  ) 

Sir: — As  my  letter  of  the  16th  contained  in- 
telligence of  an  important  nature,  and  such  as 
might  lead  Congress  to  expect  that  the  evacua- 
tion of  New  York,  and  retreat  to  the  Heights 
of  Harlem,  in  the  manner  they  were  made, 
would  he  succeeded  by  some  other  interesting 
event,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  them,  that  as  yet 
nothing  has  been  attempted  upon  a  large  and 
general  plan  of  attack.  About  the  time  of  the 
post's  departure  with  my  letter,  the  enemy  ap- 
peared in  several  large  bodies  upon  the  plains, 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  hence.  I  rode 
down  to  our  advanced  posts  to  put  matters  in  a 
proper  situation,  if  they  should  attempt  to  come 
on.  When  I  arrived  there,  I  heard  a  firing, 
which  I  was  informed  was  between  a  party  of 
our  rangers,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Knowlton,  and  an  advanced  party  of  the 
enemy.  Our  men  came  in  and  told  me  that  the 
body  of  the  enemy,  who  kept  themselves  con- 
cealed, consisted  of  about  three  hundred,  as  near 
as  they  could  guess.  I  immediately  ordered 
three  companies  of  Colonel  Weedon's  regiment 
from  Virginia,  under  the  command  of  Major 
Leitch,  and  Colonel  Knowlton,  with  his  rangers, 
composed  of  volunteers  from  different  New  Eng- 
land regiments,  to  try  to  get  in  their  rear,  while 
a  disposition  was  making  as  if  to  attack  them  in 
front,  and  thereby  draw  their  whole  attention 
that  way. 

This  took  effect,  as  I  wished,  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy.  On  the  appearance  of  our  party  in 
front,  they  immediately  ran  down  the  hill,  took 


possession  of  some  fences  and  bushes,  and  a 
smart  firing  began,  but  at  too  great  a  distance 
to  do  much  execution  on  either  side.  The  par- 
ties under  Colonel  Knowlton  and  Major  Leitch 
unluckily  began  their  attack  too  soon,  as  it  was 
rather  in  flank  than  in  rear. 

In  a  little  time  Major  Leitch  was  brought  off 
wounded,  having  received  three  balls  through 
his  side;  and  in  a  short  time  after,  Colonel 
Knowlton  got  a  wound,  which  proved  mortal. 
Theh*  men,  however,  persevered,  and  continued 
the  engagement  with  the  greatest  resolution. 
Finding  that  they  wanted  a  support,  I  advanced 
part  of  Colonel  Griffith's  and  Colonel  Richard- 
son's Maryland  regiments,  with  some  detach- 
ments from  the  Eastern  regiments,  who  were 
nearest  the  place  of  action.  These  troops 
charged  the  enemy  with  great  intrepidity,  and 
drove  them  from  the  Avood  into  the  plain,  and 
were  pushing  them  from  thence,  having  silenced 
their  fire  in  a  great  measure,  when  I  judged  it 
prudent  to  order  a  retreat,  fearing  the  enemy, 
as  I  have  since  found  was  really  the  case,  were 
sending  a  large  body  to  support  their  party. 

Major  Leitch,  I  am  in  hopes,  will  recover ; 
but  Colonel  Knowlton's  fall  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  that  of  a  brave  and  good  officer. 
We  had  about  forty  wounded ;  the  number  of 
slain  is  not  yet  ascertained,  but  it  is  very  incon- 
siderable. 

By  a  sergeant  who  deserted  from  the  enemy, 
and  came  in  this  morning,  I  find  that  their 
party  was  greater  than  I  imagined.  It  consist- 
ed of  the  second  battalion  of  light-infantry,  a 
battalion  of  the  Royal  Highlanders,  and  three 
companies  of  the  Hessian  Riflemen,  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier-general  Leslie.  The  de- 
serter reports  that  their  loss  in  wounded  and 
missing  was  eighty-nine,  and  eight  killed.     In 
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the  latter,  his  account  is  too  small,  as  our  people 
discovered  and  buried  double  that  number. 
This  affair,  I  am  in  hopes,  will  be  attended  with 
many  salutary  consequences,  as  it  seems  to  have 
greatly  inspirited  the  whole  of  our  troops.  The 
sergeant  farther  adds,  that  a  considerable  body 
of  men  are  now  encamped  from  the  East  to  the 
North  River,  between  the  seven  and  eight  mile 
stones,  under  the  command  of  General  Clinton. 
General  Howe,  he  believes,  has  his  quarters  at 
Mr.  Apthorpe's  house. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  sentiments  of  the 
highest  regard  and  esteem,  sir,  your  most  obe- 
dient servant.  Geo.  Washington. 

P.  S. — I  should  have  wrote  Congress  by  ex- 
press, before  now,  had  I  not  expected  the  post 
every  minute,  which  I  flatter  myself  will  be  a 
sufficient  apology  for  delaying  it.  The  late 
losses  we  have  sustained  in  our  baggage  and 
camp  necessaries,  have  added  much  to  our  dis- 
tress, which  was  very  great  before.  I  must, 
therefore,  take  the  liberty  of  requesting  Con- 
gress to  have  forwarded,  as  soon  as  possible, 
such  a  supply  of  tents,  blankets,  camp-kettles, 
and  other  articles,  as  can  be  collected ;  we  can- 
not be  overstocked.  Geo.  Washington. 


n. 


GENERAL  orders. 

Head-quarters,  Harlem  Heights,  ) 
September  17,  1776.  j 

(Parole,  Leitch, — Countersign,  Virginia.) 

The  General  most  heartily  thanks  the  troops 
commanded  yesterday  by  Major  Leitch,  who 
first  advanced  upon  the  enemy,  and  the  others 
who  so  resolutely  supported  them.  The  beha- 
vior of  yesterday  was  of  such  a  contrast  to  that 
of  some  troops  the  day  before,  as  must  show 
what  may  be  done  when  officers  and  soldiers 
will  exert  themselves.  Once  more,  therefore, 
the  General  calls  upon  officers  and  men  to  act 
up  to  the  noble  cause  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged, and  to  support  the  honor  and  liberties  of 
their  country. 

The   gallant   and   brave   Colonel   Knowlton, 


who  would  have  been  an  honor  to  any  country, 
having  fallen  yesterday,  while  gloriously  fight- 
ing, Captain  Brown  is  to  take  the  command  of 
the  party  lately  led  by  Colonel  Knowlton.  Offi- 
cers and  men  are  to  obey  him  accordingly. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy,  yesterday,  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  much  greater  if  the  orders 
of  the  commander-in-chief  had  not,  in  some  in- 
stances, been  contradicted  by  inferior  officers, 
who,  however  well  they  may  mean,  ought  not  pre- 
sume to  direct.  It  is  therefore  ordered,  that  no 
officer  commanding  a  party,  and  having  received 
orders  from  the  commander-in-chief,  depart  from 
them,  without  counter  orders  from  the  same  au- 
thority; and  as  many  may  otherwise  err  through 
ignorance,  the  army  is  now  acquainted  that  the 
General's  orders  are  delivered  by  the  Adjutant- 
general  or  one  of  his  aids-de-camp,  Mr.  Tilgh- 
man,  or  Colonel  Moylan  the  quartermaster-gen- 
eral. ***** 


III. 


EXTRACT    FROM     GOVERNOR     GEORGE    CLINTON'S 
LETIER  TO  THE  PROVINCIAL  CONGRESS. 


King's  Bridge,  September  18,  1776. 


Gentlemen  : 


***** 

On  Monday  morning,  about  ten  o'clock,  a 
party  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  Highlanders, 
Hessians,  the  light-infantry,  grenadiers,  and  Eng- 
lish troops  (number  uncertain),  attacked  our 
advanced  party,  commanded  by  Colonel  Knowl- 
ton, at  Martje  Davit's  Fly.  They  were  opposed 
with  spirit,  and  soon  made  to  retreat  to  a  clear 
field,  southwest  of  that  about  two  hundred  paces, 
where  they  lodged  themselves  behind  a  fence 
covered  with  bushes.  Our  people  attacked 
them  in  front,  and  caused  them  to  retreat  a 
second  time,  leaving  five  dead  on  the  spot.  We 
pursued  them  to  a  buckwheat-field  on  the  top 
of  a  high  hill,  distant  about  four  hundred  paces, 
where  they  received  a  considerable  reinforce- 
ment, with  several  field-pieces,  and  there  made 
a  stand.  A  very  brisk  action  ensued  at  this 
place,  which  continued  about  two  hours.  Our 
people,  at  length,  worsted  them  a  third  time, 
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caused  them  to  fall  back  into  an  orchard,  from 
thence  across  a  hollow,  and  up  another  hill  not 
far  distant  from  their  own  lines.  A  large  column 
of  the  enemy's  army  being  at  this  time  discov- 
ered to  be  in  motion,  and  the  ground  we  then 
occupied  being  rather  disadvantageous,  a  retreat 
likewise,  without  brino-ino-  on  a  general  action 
(which  we  did  not  think  prudent  to  risk),  rather 
insecure,  our  party  was  therefore  ordered  in, 
and  the  enemy  was  well  contented  to  hold  the 
last  ground  we  drove  them  to. 

"We  lost  on  this  occasion,  Colonel  Knowlton, 
a  brave  officer,  and  sixteen  privates  killed.  Ma- 
jor Leitch,  from  Virginia,  and  about  eight  or 
ten  subaltern  officers  and  privates  wounded. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  is  uncertain.  They  car- 
ried their  dead  and  wounded  off,  in  and  soon 
after  the  action  ;  but  we  have  good  evidence  of 
their  having  upwards  of  sixty  killed,  and  violent 
presumption  of  one  hundred.  The  action,  in 
the  whole,  lasted  about  four  hours. 

I  consider  our  success  in  this  small  affair,  at 
this  time,  almost  equal  to  a  victory.  It  has 
animated  our  troops,  gave  them  new  spirits,  and 
erased  every  bad  impression  the  retreat  from 
Long  Island,  &c,  had  left  on  their  minds.  They 
find  they  are  able,  with  inferior  numbers,  to 
drive  their  enemy,  and  think  of  nothing  now 
but  conquest. 

***** 
I  am,  with  much  respect, 

Tour  most  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  Clinton. 


IV. 


EXTRACT   FROM   GENERAL   HOWE  S    DISPATCH    TO 
LORD    GEO.    GERMAIN. 

Head-quarters,  York  Island,  ] 
21st  September,  1776.  ) 

My  Lord  : — I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform 
your  lordship  of  His  Majesty's  being  in  posses- 
sion of  this  city  of  New  York. 

^:  %  :£  :£  ^c 

On  the  16th,  in  the  morning,  a  large  party  of 
the  enemy  having  passed  under  cover  of  the 
woods,  near  to  the  advanced  posts  of  the  army, 


by  way  of  Vandewater's  Height,  the  second  and 
third  battalions  of  light-infantry,  supported  by 
the  Forty-second  regiment,  pushed  forward  and 
drove  them  back  to  their  intrenchments,  from 
whence  the  enemy,  observing  they  were  not  in 
force,  attacked  them  with  near  three  thousand 
men,  which  occasioned  the  march  of  the  reserve, 
with  two  field-pieces,  a  battalion  of  Hessian 
grenadiers,  and  the  company  of  chasseurs,  to 
prevent  the  corps  engaged  from  being  sur- 
rounded ;  but  the  light-infantry  and  Forty-sec- 
ond regiment,  with  the  assistance  of  the  chas- 
seurs and  field-pieces,  repulsed  the  enemy  with 
considerable  loss,  and  obliged  them  to  retire 
within  their  works.  The  enemy's  loss  is  not  as- 
certained ;  but  from  the  accounts  of  deserters, 
it  is  agreed  that  they  had  not  less  than  three 
hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and  among  them 
a  colonel  and  a  major  killed.  We  had  eight 
officers  wounded,  most  of  them  very  slightly, 
fourteen  men  killed  and  about  seventy  woimded. 

Captain  Balfour,  my  second  aid-de-camp,  will 
have  the  honor  of  delivering  your  lordship  this 
dispatch ;  and  with  the  most  profound  respect, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.  TV.  Howe. 

To  Lord  Geo.  Germain. 


COLONEL   THOMAS    KNOWLTON. 

Thomas  Knowlton  was  born  at  Ashford,  Con- 
necticut, about  the  year  1740.  He  was  the 
third  son  of  William  Knowlton,  who  had  emi- 
grated into  Connecticut  from  Ipswich,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  who  died  early  in  life,  leaving  a 
widow  and  seven  children. 

Thomas  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
years,  and  served  in  the  Colonial  troops  which 
were  raised  in  New  England,  during  six  years 
of  the  war  with  France,  leaving  the  service  in 
1760,  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant. 

When  the  war  with  Spain  broke  out,  in  1762, 
Lieutenant  Knowlton  again  entered  the  service, 
joined  the  expedition  against  Cuba,  and  was 
present  when  the  Havana  was  captured. 

In  1764,  he  served  under  General  Bradstreet, 
and   with   that    campaign   his   military   career 
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ended,  until  the  troubles  with  the  mother  coun- 
try again  called  him  into  the  field. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1759,  he  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  Sampson  Keyes,  of  Ashford ;  and 
when  he  retired  from  the  service  he  returned  to 
the  more  peaceful  occupation  of  a  farmer,  find- 
ing comfort  in  the  bosom  of  a  happy  and  rising 
family.  He  was  highly  respected  by  those 
among  whom  he  lived,  filling,  by  their  suffrages, 
various  civil  offices, — in  1775,  being  one  of  the 
selectmen  of  the  town. 

When  the  Assembly  of  Connecticut  ordered 
the  formation  of  six  regiments  of  Colonial 
troops,  in  its  session  in  April,  1775,  Lieu- 
tenant Knowlton  was  named  as  a  Captain  in 
General  Israel  Putnam's  regiment ;  and  when 
the  intelligence  of  the  affair  at  Lexington 
reached  Ashford,  he  marched  for  Cambridge, 
at  the  head  of  his  company,  reaching  the  camp 
before  any  other  armed  body  from  a  sister 
colony. 

He  was  present  at  the  marking  out  of  the 
works  on  Breed's  Hill  by  Colonel  Gridley,  on 
the  night  of  the  16th  of  June,  1775  ;  he  assisted 
in  throwing  up  the  redoubt  and  breastwork,  un- 
der Colonel  Prescott ;  and,  from  behind  the  rail- 
fence,  on  the  bank  of  the  Mystic,  by  the  side  of 
John  Stark,  he  nobly  defended  the  post  against 
the  assaults  of  the  ^enemy,  on  the  memorable 
17th  of  June,  1775.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was 
promoted  to  the  office  of  Major,  and  distin- 
guished himself  during  the  siege  of  Boston,  on 
several  occasions.  In  1776,  he  was  elevated  to 
the  office  of  Lieutenant-colonel,  and  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  of  rangers  was  given  to 
him.      He  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  General 


Washington,  and  was  often  employed  under  his 
personal  instructions. 

Stung  with  the  disgrace  which  had  fallen  on 
his  native  State,  by  the  cowardice  of  her  troops 
at  Kip's  Bay,  he  entered  on  the  duty  assigned 
him  on  the  16th  of  September,  with  unusual 
spirit,  and  fell  a  sacrifice  to  her  honor,  as  has 
been  described  in  this  chapter. 

Possessing  a  commanding  personal  appear- 
ance, and  endowed  with  all  those  virtues  which 
attracted  and  retained  the  affections  of  those 
among  whom  he  moved,  Colonel  Knowlton  fell 
and  was  lamented  by  the  whole  country ;  and 
his  memory  is  still  precious  wherever  his  name 
and  his  virtues  are  known. 

His  eldest  son,  Frederic,  then  less  than  fifteen 
years  of  age,  was  by  his  side  when  he  fell ;  and 
his  body  was  removed  and  buried  in  the  trenches 
of  Fort  Washington,  probably  within  the  limits 
of  what  is  now  the  Cemetery  of  Trinity  Church, 
near  Manhattanville. 

Singular  as  it  may  appear,  his  native  State 
appears  to  have  left  his  memory  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  forgetful  people,  with  the  result 
which  generally  follows  such  neglect.  The  His- 
torical Society  of  New  York,  however,  has  re- 
cently noticed  the  neglect,  and  a  committee  of 
its  members  has  been  directed  to  ascertain,  as 
near  as  possible,  the  circumstances  attending  his 
death,  and,  if  possible,  the  spot  where  he  was 
buried,  in  order  that  proper  respect  may  be 
shown  to  his  memory. 

His  widow  died  May  22,  1808 ;  and,  within  a 
few  months  past,  a  son — the  last  of  his  family — 
also  died  at  his  residence,  at  Willington,  in  Con- 
necticut. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 


October  11  and  13,  1776. 

THE   BATTLES    ON    LAKE    CHAMPLAI1 


The  defeat  and  retreat  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces  in  Canada,  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1776,  have  been  already 
noticed  in  a  preceding  chapter  of  this 
work.1 

General  Gates,  to  whom  the  command 
of  the  Northern  army  had  "been  assigned, 
very  properly  supposed  that  the  enemy 
would  follow  up  the  advantages  he  had 
secured,  and  attempt  to  recapture  Crown 
Point  and  Ticondeiwa.2     A  council  of 

O 

officers  was  therefore  called  together, 
and  the  subject  submitted  to  them,  when 
the  abandonment  of  Crown  Point  and 
the  concentration  of  the  forces  at  Ticon- 
deroga  were  advised,  and  resolved  on 
by  the  General.3  Accordingly,  General 
Sullivan,  who  was  at  Crown  Point,  re- 
tired to  Ticonderoga,  and  the  most 
vigorous  measures  were  adopted  to  de- 
fend the  latter  position.4  Among  other 
means  of  defence,  a  squadron  of  small 
vessels  was  considered  necessary,  and 
ship-builders  having  been  ordered  from 
the    seaboard,    the    work   was    pushed 


1  Chapter  VII. 

'  Lossing,   i.  p.  162.— 9  Gordon,  ii.  p.  319  ;    Wilkin- 
son's Memoirs,  i.  pp.  62-64,  66,  67. 
4  Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  i.  pp.  80,  81. 


forward  with  great  energy.1  By  the 
middle  of  August,  so  zealous  had  the 
Americans  been,  that  one  sloop  of 
twelve  guns,  one  schooner  of  twelve, 
and  two  of  eight  guns,  and  five  gondo- 
las of  three  guns  each,  were  ready  for 
duty,2  and  the  command  having  been 
given  to  General  Arnold,  he  moved 
down  to  Crown  Point,3  and,  afterwards, 
to  Windmill  Point,  where  he  anchored 
his  vessels  across  the  lake,  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  the  enemy.4 

No  sooner  was  General  Carleton  ad- 
vised of  the  movements  of  the  Ameri- 
cans than  he,  too,  prepared  to  build  a 
squadron  of  vessels.5  Seven  hundred 
men  were  ordered  up  from  Quebec  for 
this  purpose, 'and,  in  a  few  weeks,  he, 
too,  had  a  squadron  ready  for  duty  at 
St.  John's.6 

Considerable   bodies    of  the    enemy 


1  Gordon,  ii.  pp.  319,  320,  380  ;  Wilkinson,  i.  p  81  ; 
Palmer's  Hist,  of  Lake  Champlain,  pp.  103,  104. 

3  Palmer's  Lake  Champlain,  p.  104. — s  Gen.  Gates  to 
Cong. ,  July  29  ;  Letter  from  Crown  Point,  Aug  27  ;  Wil- 
kinson, i.  p.  81. — 4  Gen.  Arnold  to  Gen.  Gates.  Sept.  7  ; 
Palmer's  Lake  Champlain,  p.  104.— 6  Gordon,  ii.  p.  380  ; 
Palmer's  Lake  Champlain,  pp.  102,  103. 

6  Capt.  Douglass  to  the  Admiralty,  Oct.  21 ;  History  of 
Civil  War,  i.  pp.  209,  210. 
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having-  collected  on  the  shores,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  General  Arnold's  an- 
chorage,  he  fell  back  about  ten  miles 
up  the  lake,1  where  his  force  was  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  a  sloop, 
three  galleys,  three  gondolas,  and  twen- 
ty-one gun-boats.2  He  suffered  great 
inconvenience  from  the  want  of  gun- 
ners and  seamen  to  work  the  vessels, 
the  crews  being  principally  composed 
of  troops  detached  for  that  purpose,  the 
greater  part  knowing  nothing  whatever 
of  seamanship  or  gunnery.3  Ignorant 
of  the  strength  of  General  Carleton's 
squadron,  General  Arnold  determined 
to  fall  back  to  Valcour's  Island,  a  short 
distance  south  from  Plattsburg,  where 
he  anchored  his  little  fleet  across  the 
narrow  channel  between  the  island  and 
the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy.4 

About  eight  o'clock,  on  the  morning 
of  the  eleventh  of  October,  the  enemy's 
squadron  appeared  to  the  northward 
off  Cumberland  Head;5  and,  in  a  short 
time,  it  swept  around  the  southerly 
point  of  Valcour's  Island,  taking  its 
position  also  in  the  channel  between  the 
island  and  the  main,  south  of  the  po- 
sition occupied  by  the  American  fleet.6 
The  enemy's  force  consisted  of  a  ship, 
mounting  eighteen  guns,  a  snow,  mount- 
ing the  same  number,  one  schooner,  of 

1  Lossing,  i.  p.  163  ;  Palmer's  Lake  Champlain,  p.  104. 
Wilkinson  (vol.  i.  p.  89)  says  they  were  landed  from  the 
enemy's  vessels. — 2  Wilkinson,  i.  p.  81. — 3  Gen.  Arnold  to 
Gen.  Gates,  Sept.  18. — 4  Capt.  Pringle  to  the  Admiralty, 
Oct.  15  ;  Gen.  Arnold  to  Gen.  Gates,  Oct.  12  ;  Gen.  Water- 
bury  to  Cong.,  Oct.  24. — 6  Gen.  Arnold's  dispatch  to  Gen. 
Gates,  Oct.  12,  1776  ;  Gen.  Waterbury  to  Cong.,  Oct.  24. 

6  Gen.  Arnold  to  Gen.  Gates,  Oct.  12. 


fourteen  guns,  and  two  of  twelve,  two 
sloops,  a  bomb-ketch,  a  rideau,  carrying 
fourteen  guns,  a  gondola,  carrying  seven 
nine-pounders,  and  twenty-four  gun- 
boats and  four  long-boats,  each  armed 
with  a  single  gun  j1  and  it  was  manned 
with  seven  hundred  choice  seamen, 
taken  from  the  vessels  at  Quebec,  and 
a  sufficient  land  force.2 

General  Arnold  immediately  pre- 
pared for  action,  and,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  the  action  commenced.8  The 
schooner  Royal  Savage  and  the  galleys 
alone  got  under  way,4  the  remainder  of 
the  squadron  remained  at  anchor.5  In 
consequence  of  bad  management,  the 
schooner  fell  to  leeward,  and  was  the 
first  to  be  attacked.6  In  a  short  time 
one  of  her  masts  was  wounded,  her  rig- 
ging shot  away,  and  she  became  almost 
unmanageable,  when  her  captain  ran 
her  ashore  on  the  southerly  point  of 
Valcour's  Island,  where  she  was  burned, 
to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  enemy's 
hands.7 

With  round  and  grape  shot,  the  ac- 
tion was  continued,  with  much  despera- 
tion, until  five  o'clock,  when  the  enemy 
hauled  off,  and,  at  a  greater  distance, 

1  In  a  list  of  vessels  under  Capt.  Pringle,  appended  to 
Capt.  Douglass'  report  to  the  Admiralty,  no  allusion  is 
made  to  the  "  snow,"  to  one  schooner  of  twelve  guns,  or 
to  the  bomb-ketch.  This  statement  is  made  from  Gen. 
Arnold's  report  to  Gen.  Gates,  Oct.  12. 

2  "  List  of  seamen  detached  from  His  Majesty's  ships," 
&c. ,  appended  to  Capt.  Douglass'  report  to  the  Admiralty, 
Oct.  21,  1776.     See  also  History  of  Civil  War,  i.  p.  211. 

s  Gen.  Arnold  to  Gen.  Gates,  Oct.  12.  Gen.  Waterbury 
(letter  to  Congress,  Oct.  24)  says  the  engagement  lasted 
from  ten  o'clock  until  sunset. 

*  Gen.  Arnold  to  Gen.  Gates,  Oct.  12.—'  Ibid.  See  also 
Wilkinson,  i.  p.  88 .— '  Gen.  Arnold  to  Gen.  Gates,  Oct. 
12.— '  Ibid.     See  also  Gen.  Waterbury  to  Cong.,  Oct.  24. 
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continued  the  action  nntil  darkness 
closed  the  affray.1 

The  American  loss,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  "amounted  to  about  sixty;"2 
but,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  the  Royal 
Savage,  their  vessels  were  much  injured. 
The  galley  Congress,  in  which  General 
Arnold  was,  received  seven  shots  be- 
tween wind  and  water,  was  hulled 
twelve  times,  had  her  mainmast  wound- 
ed in  two  places,  and  her  yard-arm  in 
one.  The  galley  Washington  was  hulled 
several  times,  and  her  mainmast  shot 
through  and  rendered  useless.  The 
gondola  Philadelphia  was  so  much  in- 
jured that  she  sunk  within  an  hour  after 
the  close  of  the  engagement.3 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
action,  General  Arnold  consulted  with 
General  Waterbury  and  Colonel  Wig- 
glesworth,  when  it  was  determined  to 
return  to  Crown  Point.4  The  enemy 
had  anchored  in  such  a  position,  as  he 
supposed,  that  General  Arnold  could 
not  escape,5  yet  a  chilly  north  wind, 
and  a  very  dark  and  foggy  night,  fa- 
vored the  project,  and  the  attempt 
was  made.  At  seven  o'clock,  Colonel 
Wigglesworth,  in  the  galley  Trumbidl, 
got  under  way ;  the  gondolas  and  small 
vessels  followed,  and  the  crippled  gal- 
leys Washington  and  Congress  "brought 
up  the  rear."6  Strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, notwithstanding   the    early  hour 

1  Gen.  Waterbury  to  Cong.,  Oct.  24  ;  Gen.  Arnold  to 
Gen.  Gates,  Oct.  12 ;  Hist,  of  Civil  War,  i.  pp.  212,  213. 

a  Gen.  Arnold  to  Gen.  Gates,  Oct.  12.— 3  Ibid. 

*  Gen.  Waterbury  to  Cong.,  Oct.  24  ;   Gen.  Arnold  to 
Gen.  Gates,  Oct.  12. — 6  Capt.  Pringle  to  the  Admiralty, 
Oct.  15.— 6  Gen.  Arnold  to  Gen.  Gates,  Oct.  12  ;  Wilkin- 
son, i.  p.  90. 
Vol.  L— 22 


at  which  it  was  made,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  enemy's  vessels, — stretching 
across  the  narrow  channel  between  the 
island  and  the  main, — the  American 
fleet  sailed  through  the  enemy's  fleet 
without  being  seen.1  At  daybreak,  the 
King's  forces  sought  their  expected 
prey,  but  it  had  vanished ;  and  was 
busily  engaged  at  Schuyler's  Island,  ten 
miles  south  of  Valcour's,  in  stopping 
their  leaks  and  repairing  other  damage.2 
As  speedily  as  possible,  the  enemy 
weighed  anchor,  and  pursued  the  fugi- 
tives, who,  at  two  o'clock,  continued 
their  course  towards  Crown  Point.3  A 
southerly  breeze  obstructed  the  progress 
of  both  parties,  although  the  crippled 
condition  of  the  latter  enabled  the  ene- 
my to  gain  on  them.4  At  six  the  next 
morning  (13th),  General  Arnold  had 
reached  Willsborough,  —  twenty-eight 
miles  from  Crown  Point, — but,  about 
the  same  time,  by  one  of  those  sudden 
irregularities  of  nature,  which  are  some- 
times seen,  a  fresh  northeasterly  breeze 
struck  the  sails  of  the  enemy's  vessels, 
and  they  rapidly  approached  the  Ameri- 
can vessels,  which  were  still  laboring 
against  the  southerly  wind ;  and,  when 
off  Split  Rock,  they  overtook  them.5 
The  Washington,  which  was  first  over- 
taken, after  sustaining  the  fire  of  three 
of  the  enemy's  vessels,  struck  her  colors, 
and  General  Waterbury  and  his  men 
were   made  prisoners.6     The   Congress 

1  Capt.  Pringle  to  the  Admiralty,  Oct.  15  ;  Gen.  Water- 
bury to  Cong.,  Oct.  24. — 3  Gen.  Arnold  to  Gen.  Gates, 
Oct.  12.— 3  Gen.  Arnold  to  Gen.  Schuyler,  Oct.  15. 

4  Ibid.—6  Ibid.—6  Sir  Guy  Carleton  to  Lord  G.  Ger- 
maine,  Oct.  14  ;  Gen.  Arnold  to  Gen.  Schuyler,  Oct.  15; 
Gen.  Waterbury  to  Congress,  Oct.  24. 
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was  next  overhauled,  and  sustained  an 
uneven  contest  against  a  ship  mounting 
twelve  guns,  a  schooner  of  fourteen 
guns,  one  of  twelve, — two  under  her 
stern,  and  one  alongside, — "for  about 
five  glasses"  when,  the  vessel  having 
become  a  perfect  wreck, — "the  sails, 
rigging,  and  hull  having  been  torn 
to  pieces," — General  Arnold  run  her 
into  a  creek,1  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  lake,  and  set  her  on  fire,  with 
four  gondolas,  which  accompanied  him.2 
After  watching  the  burning  vessels  un- 
til they  were  consumed,3  General  Ar- 
nold and  his  men  marched  off  through 
the  woods  to  Chimney  Point,  and 
reached  Crown  Point  at  four  o'clock 
the  next  morning.4 

Of  the  little  fleet,  two  schooners,  a 
sloop,  two  galleys,  and  a  gondola,  alone 


1  Mr.  Palmer  (History  of  Lake  Champlain,  p.  220)  says 
this  is  an  error,  and  that  the  wrecks  of  the  vessels  are 
yet  to  he  seen  in  Adam's  Bay,  in  Pardon,  nearly  opposite 
Barber's  Point.  This  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Thompson,  in 
History  of  Vermont,  Part  III.,  p.  135. 

2  Gen.  Arnold  to  Gen.  Schuyler,  Oct.  15  ;  Capt.  Pringle 
to  the  Admiralty,  Oct.  15  ;  Gen.  Waterhury  to  Cong. ,  Oct. 
24  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  384  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  255.  It  appears 
almost  incredible  that  Gen.  Arnold  could  sustain  so  un- 
even a  contest  for  five  hours,  but  the  report  is  confirmed 
by  other  evidence. 

3  Wilkinson,  i.  p.  91  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  384  ;  History  of 
Civil  War,  i.  p.  213  ;  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  243  ; 
Stedman,  i.  p.  256. 

4  Gen.  Arnold  to  Gen.  Schuyler,  Oct.  15. 


escaped.1  Of  the  loss  in  the  two  days' 
fight,  on  both  sides,  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  any  report  made. 
The  prisoners  which  were  captured  in 
the  Washington  were  released  on  their 
parole,  on  the  day  after  their  capture,2 
and  they  reached  Crown  Point  on  the 
same  day.8 

Although  the  Americans  were  de- 
feated, "  such  were  the  skill,  bravery, 
and  obstinate  resistance  of  General  Ar- 
nold and  his  men,  against  a  vastly  su- 
perior force,  the  event  was  hailed  as 
ominous  of  great  achievements  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans,  when  such  fear- 
ful odds  should  not  exist.  Arnold's 
popularity,  so  justly  gained  at  Quebec, 
was  greatly  increased,  and  the  country 
rang  with  his  praises."4  Dr.  Sparks 
justly  observes,  respecting  Arnold's  en- 
gagement on  the  thirteenth,  that  "there 
are  few  instances  on  record  of  more  de- 
liberate courage  and  gallantry  than 
were  displayed  by  him,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  this  action."5 


1  Gen.  Arnold  to  Gen.  Schuyler,  Oct.  15. 

2  Statement  of  Wm.  Briggs,  published  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
Oct.  21,  1776  ;  Gen.  Arnold  to  Gen.  Schuyler,  Oct.  15  ; 
Gen.  Waterbury  to  Congress,  Oct.  24. 

3  Gen.  Arnold  to  Gen.  Schuyler,  Oct.  15. 

4  Lossing's  Field  Book,  i.  p.  165.  See  also  Gordon,  ii. 
p.  384  ;  History  of  Civil  War,  i.  pp.  213,  214  ;  Wilkinson, 
i.  p.  92.— 6  Life  of  Arnold. 
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i. 

COLONEI    ARNOLD'S    REPORT   (OF   THE   FIRST   AC- 
TION)  TO   GENERAL    GATES. 

Schuyler's  Island,  October  12,  1776. 
Dear  General  : — Yesterday  morning  at  eight 
o'clock,  the  enemy's  fleet,  consisting  of  one  ship, 
mounting  sixteen  guns,  one  snow,  mounting  the 
same  number,  one  schooner  of  fourteen  guns, 
two  of  twelve,  two  sloops,  a  bomb-ketch,  and  a 
large  vessel  (that  did  not  come  up),  with  fifteen 
or  twenty  flat-bottomed  boats  or  gondolas,  car- 
rying one  twelve  or  eighteen  pounder  in  their 
bows,  appeared  off  Cumberland  Head.  We  im- 
mediately prepared  to  receive  them.  The  gal- 
leys and  Royal  Savage  were  ordered  under  way ; 
the  rest  of  our  fleet  lay  at  an  anchor.  At  eleven 
o'clock,  they  ran  under  the  lee  of  Valcour,  and 
began  the  attack.  The  schooner,  by  some  bad 
management,  fell  to  leeward,  and  was  first  at- 
tacked ;  one  of  her  masts  was  wounded,  and  her 
rigging  shot  away.  The  captain  thought  pru- 
dent to  run  her  on  the  point  of  Valcour,  where 
all  the  men  were  saved.  They  boarded  her, 
and  at  night  set  fire  to  her.  At  half-past  twelve, 
the  engagement  became  general,  and  very  warm. 
Some  of  the  enemy's  ships,  and  all  their  gondo- 
las, beat  and  rowed  up  within  musket-shot  of  us. 
They  continued  a  very  hot  fire,  with  round  and 
grape  shot,  until  five  o'clock,  when  they  thought 
proper  to  retire  to  about  six  or  seven  hundred 
yards'  distance,  and  continued  the  fire  till  dark. 
The  Congress  and  Washington  have  suffered 
greatly ;  the  latter  lost  her  first  lieutenant  killed, 
captain  and  master  wounded.  The  New  York 
lost  all  her  officers,  except  the  captain.  The 
Philadelphia  was  hulled  in  so  many  places,  that 


she  sunk  in  about  one  hour  after  the  engage- 
ment was  ended.  The  whole  killed  and  wound- 
ed amounted  to  about  sixty.  The  enemy  land- 
ed a  large  number  of  Indians  on  the  island  and 
each  shore,  who  keep  an  incessant  fire  upon  us, 
but  do  little  damage.  The  enemy  had,  to  ap- 
pearance, upwards  of  one  thousand  men  in  ba- 
teaux, prepared  for  boarding.  We  suffered  much 
for  want  of  seamen  and  gunners.  I  was  obliged, 
myself,  to  point  most  of  the  guns  on  board  of 
the  Congress,  which,  I  believe,  did  good  execu- 
tion. The  Congress  received  seven  shot  be- 
tween wind  and  water;  was  hulled  a  dozen 
times;  had  her  mainmast  wounded  in  two  places, 
and  her  yard  in  one.  The  Washington  was 
hulled  a  number  of  times;  her  mainmast  shot 
through,  and  must  have  a  new  one.  Both  ves- 
sels are  very  leaky,  and  want  repairing. 

On  consulting  with  General  Waterbury  and 
Colonel  Wigglesworth,  it  was  thought  prudent 
to  return  to  Crown  Point,  every  vessel's  ammu- 
nition being  three  fourths  spent,  and  the  enemy 
greatly  superior  to  us  in  ships  and  men.  At 
seven  o'clock,  Colonel  Wigglesworth,  in  the 
Trumbull,  got  under  way;  the  gondolas  and 
small  vessels  followed ;  and  the  Congress  and 
Washington  brought  up  the  rear.  The  enemy 
did  not  attempt  to  molest  us.  Most  of  the  fleet 
is  this  minute  come  to  an  anchor.  The  wind  is 
small  to  the  southward.  The  enemy's  fleet  is 
under  way  to  leeward,  and  beating  up.  As 
soon  as  our  leaks  are  stopped,  the  whole  fleet 
will  make  the  utmost  dispatch  to  Crown  Point, 
where  I  beg  you  send  ammunition,  and  your 
farther  orders  for  us.  On  the  whole,  I  think  we 
had  a  very  fortunate  escape,  and  have  great 
reason  to  return  our  humble  and  hearty  thanks 
to  Almighty  God  for  preserving  and  delivering 
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so  many  of  us  from  our  more  than  savage  ene- 
mies. 

I  am,  dear  General,  your  affectionate,  humble 
servant,  B.  Arnold. 

P.  S. — I  had  not  moved  on  board  the  Con- 
gress, when  the  enemy  appeared,  and  lost  all  my 
papers  and  most  of  my  clothes  on  board  the 
schooner.  I  wish  a  dozen  bateaux,  well  manned, 
could  be  sent  immediately,  to  tow  up  the  ves- 
sels in  case  of  a  southerly  wind. 

I  cannot,  in  justice  to  the  officers  in  the  fleet, 
omit  mentioning  their  spirited  conduct  during 
the  action.  B.  A. 


II. 

colonel   Arnold's    report    (of   the    second 
action)  to  general  schdtler. 

Ticondekoga,  October  15,  1776. 
Dear  General  :— I  make  no  doubt  before 
this  you  have  received  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
General  Gates,  of  the  12th  inst.,  dated  at  Schuy- 
ler's Island,  advising  of  an  action  between  our 
fleet  and  the  enemy  the  preceding  day,  in  which 
we  lost  a  schooner  and  a  gondola.  We  remained 
no  longer  at  Schuyler's  Island  than  to  stop  our 
leaks,  and  mend  the  sails  of  the  Washington. 
At  two  o'clock,  p.  m.,  the  12th,  weighed  anchor, 
with  a  fresh  breeze  to  the  southward.  The  ene- 
my's fleet  at  the  same  time  got  under  way ;  our 
gondola  made  very  little  Avay  ahead.  In  the  even- 
ing the  wind  moderated,  and  we  made  such  pro- 
gress, that  at  six  o'clock  next  morning  we  were 
about  oft'  Willsborough,  twenty-eight  miles  from 
Crown  Point.  The  enemy's  fleet  were  very  little 
way  above  Schuyler's  Island ;  the  wind  breezed 
up  to  the  southward,  so  that  we  gained  very  little 
by  beating  or  rowing,  at  the  same  time  the  ene- 
my took  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  northeast,  and 
by  the  time  we  had  reached  Split  Rock,  were 
alongside  of  us.  The  Washington  and  Congress 
were  in  the  rear,  the  rest  of  our  fleet  were 
ahead,  except  two  gondolas,  sunk  at  Schuyler's 
Island.  The  Washington  galley  was  in  such  a 
shattered  condition,  and  had  so  many  men  killed 
and  wounded,  she  struck  to  the  enemy,  after  re- 
ceiving a  few  broadsides.     We  were  then  at- 


tacked in  the  Congress  galley  by  a  ship  mount- 
ing twelve  eighteen-pound ers ;  a  schooner,  of 
fourteen  sixes;  and  one  of  twelve  sixes,  two 
under  our  stern,  and  one  on  our  broadside, 
within  musket-shot.  They  kept  up  an  incessant 
fire  upon  us  for  about  five  glasses,  with  round 
and  grape  shot,  which  we  returned  as  briskly. 
The  sails,  rigging,  and  hull  of  the  Congress 
were  shattered  and  torn  in  pieces,  the  first  lieu- 
tenant and  three  men  killed,  when,  to  prevent 
her  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands,  who  had 
seven  sail  around  me,  I  ran  her  ashore  into  a 
creek  ten  miles  from  Crown  Point,  on  the  east 
side,  when,  after  saving  our  small-arms,  I  set  her 
on  fire,  with  four  gondolas,  with  whose  crews  I 
reached  Crown  Point,  through  the  woods,  that 
evening,  and  very  luckily  escaped  the  savages, 
who  waylaid  the  road  in  two  hours  after  we 
passed.  At  four  o'clock  yesterday  morning,  I 
reached  this  place,  exceedingly  fatigued  and  un- 
well, having  been  without  sleep  or  refreshment 
for  near  three  days. 

Of  our  whole  fleet,  we  have  saved  only  two 
galleys,  two  small  schooners,  one  gondola,  and 
one  sloop.  General  Waterbury,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  prisoners,  were  returned  by  Carle- 
ton  last  night.  On  board  of  the  Congress,  Ave 
had  twenty  odd  men  killed  and  wounded.  Our 
whole  loss  amounts  to  eighty  odd.  The  enemy's 
fleet  were  last  night  three  miles  below  Crown 
Point ;  their  army  is  doubtless  at  their  heels. 
We  are  busily  employed  in  completing  our  lines, 
redoubts,  &c,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  not 
so  forward  as  I  could  wish.  We  have  very  few 
heavy  cannon,  but  are  mounting  every  piece  we 
have. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Generals  Gates  and  St.  Clair 
that  eight  or  ten  thousand  militia  should  be  im- 
mediately sent  to  our  assistance,  if  they  can  be 
spared  from  below.  I  am  of  opinion  the  enemy 
will  attack  us  with  their  fleet  and  army  at  the 
same  time.  The  former  is  very  formidable,  a 
fist  of  which  I  am  favored  with  by  General 
Waterbury,  and  have  inclosed.  The  season  is 
so  far  advanced,  our  people  are  daily  growing 
more  healthy. 

We  have  about  nine  thousand  effectives,  and, 
if  properly  supported,  make  no  doubt  of  stop- 
ping the  career  of  the  enemy.     All  your  letters 
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to  me  of  late  have  miscarried.  I  am  extremely 
sorry  to  hear,  by  General  Gates,  you  are  unwell. 
I  have  sent  you,  by  General  Waterbury,  a  small 
box,  containing  all  my  public  and  private  papers 
and  accounts,  with  a  considerable  sum  of  hard 
and  paper  money,  which  I  beg  the  favor  of  your 
taking  care  of. 

I  am,  dear  General,  your  most  affectionate, 
humble  servant,  B.  Arnold. 

To  Hon.  Major-general  Schuyler. 


LIST      OF     THE     ENEMY'S     FLEET     ON     LAKE 
CHAMPLAIN. 

One  ship,  eighteen  twelve-pounders ;  one 
schooner,  fourteen  six-pounders ;  one  schooner, 
twelve  six-pounders ;  one  rideau,  six  twenty- 
four  pounders,  twelve  twelve-pounders,  and  four 
eight-inch  howitzers ;  twenty-eight  gondolas, 
with  one  gun  each,  twelve,  eighteen,  and  twen- 
ty-four pounders,  and  one  eight-inch  howitz ; 
two  gondolas,  three  guns  each,  twelve-pounders. 

KT.  B. — Two  of  the  above  gondolas  sunk  by 
our  fleet  the  first  day,  and  one  blown  up  with 
sixty  men. 


in. 

GENERAL   WATERBURy's   REPORT   TO   CONGRESS. 

Stamford,  October  24,  1776. 

Honored  Sir  : — I  have  now  returned  home 
on  parole.  Your  honor  has  undoubtedly  heard 
of  my  misfortune  of  being  taken  prisoner  on  the 
13th  instant,  on  Lake  Champlain.  I  shall  give 
your  honor  a  short  sketch  of  our  engagement, 
which  is  as  follows : 

On  Friday  morning,  of  the  11th  instant,  our 
alarm  guns  Avere  fired,  that  the  enemy's  fleet 
was  off  Cumberland  Head.  I  immediately  went 
on  board  of  General  Arnold,  and  told  him, 
that  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  fleet 
ought  immediately  to  come  to  sail,  and  fight 
them  on  a  retreat  in  main  lake,  as  they  were  so 
much  superior  to  us  in  number  and  strength, 
and  we  beinp-  in  such  a  disadvantageous  harbor 
to  fight  a  number  so  much  superior,  and  the 
enemy  being  able,  with  their  small  boats,  to 
surround  us  on  every  side,  as  I  knew  they  could, 


we  lying  between  an  island  and  the  main.  But 
General  Arnold  was  of  the  opinion,  that  it  was 
best  to  draw  the  fleet  in  a  line,  where  we  lay,  in 
the  Bay  of  Valcour.  The  fleet  very  soon  came 
up  with  us,  and  surrounded  us,  when  a  very  hot 
engagement  ensued  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing till  towards  sunset,  when  the  enemy  with- 
drew. We  immediately  held  council,  to  secure 
a  retreat  through  their  fleet,  to  get  to  Crown 
Point,  which  was  done  with  so  much  secrecy, 
that  we  went  through  them  entirely  undiscov- 
ered. The  enemy,  finding  next  morning  that 
we  had  retreated,  immediately  pursued  us.  The 
wind  being  against  us,  and  my  vessel  so  torn  to 
pieces,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  her 
above  water ;  my  sails  were  so  shot,  that  carry- 
ing sail  split  them  from  foot  to  head,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  come  to  anchor  at  twelve  o'clock  to 
mend  my  sails.  When  we  had  completed  that, 
we  made  sail,  just  at  evening.  The  enemy  still 
pursued  us  all  night.  I  found  next  morning 
that  they  gained  upon  us  very  fast,  and  that 
they  would  very  soon  overtake  me.  The  rest 
of  the  fleet  being  all  much  ahead  of  me,  I  sent 
my  boat  on  board  of  General  Arnold,  to  get 
liberty  to  put  my  wounded  in  the  boat,  and 
send  them  forward,  and  run  my  vessel  on  shore 
and  blow  her  up.  I  received  for 'answer,  by  no 
means  to  run  her  ashore,  but  to  push  forward  to 
Split  Bock,  where  he  would  draw  the  fleet  in  a 
line,  and  engage  them  again ;  but  when  I  came 
to  Split  Rock,  the  whole  fleet  was  making  their 
escape  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  left  me  in  the 
rear,  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands.  But  before 
I  struck  to  them,  the  ship  of  eighteen  twelve- 
pounders,  and  a  schooner  of  fourteen  six-pound- 
ers, had  surrounded  me,  Avhich  obliged  me  to 
strike,  and  I  thought  it  prudent  to  surrender 
myself  prisoner  of  war.  As  soon  as  I  was  taken, 
General  Arnold,  with  four  gondolas,  ran  ashore 
and  blew  up  the  vessels  ahead  of  me.  One 
thing  I  have  omitted  in  the  former  part  of  my 
letter,  that  is,  the  Royal  Savage  ran  ashore  on 
the  Point  of  Valcour  in  the  first  of  the  eneao-e- 
ment,  and  was  lost. 

I  will  just  give  the  strength  of  the  British 
fleet  upon  the  lake:  One  ship,  carrying  six 
twenty-four-pounders,  brass ;  twelve  twelve- 
pounders,  brass  ;  four  eight-inch  howitzers ;  one 
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ship,  eighteen  twelve-pounders;  one  schooner, 
fourteen  six-pounders ;  one  schooner,  twelve  six- 
pounders  ;  two  gondolas,  one  carrying  six,  the 
other  four  carriage-guns  ;  twenty-eight  row- 
boats,  carrying  one  gun  each,  from  eighteen  to 
twelve  pounders,  and  some  of  them  carrying 
howitzers.  This  is  the  truest  account  I  am  able 
to  give. 

Sir,  I  would  have  waited  on  the  Congress  in 
person,  had  it  not  have  been  that  my  parole  con- 
fined me  to  Connecticut.  But  I  hope  I  shall  not 
be  neglected  in  being  exchanged,  if  any  oppor- 
tunity there  be. 

I  remain,  sir,  with  the  greatest  esteem,  your 
honor's  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 
David  Waterbury,  Jr. 


IV. 


GENERAL    GUT    CARLETON  S    DISPATCH    TO    LORD 
GEORGE   GERMAIN. 

On  Board  the  Mama,  off  Crown  Point,  ) 
October  14,  1776.  i 

Mr  Lord  : — The  rebel  fleet  upon  Lake  Cham- 
plain  has  been  entirely  defeated  in  two  actions, 
the  first  on  the  eleventh  instant,  between  the 
Island  of  Valcour  and  the  main,  and  the  second 
on  the  thirteenth,  within  a  few  leagues  of  Crown 
Point. 

We  have  taken  Mr.  Waterbury,  the  second  in 
command,  one  of  their  brigadier-generals,  with 
two  of  their  vessels,  and  ten  others  have  been 
burnt  and  destroyed ;  only  three,  of  fifteen  sail, 
a  list  of  which  I  transmit,  having  escaped.  For 
farther  particulars  I  refer  your  lordship  to  Lieu- 
tenant Dacres,  who  will  be  the  bearer  of  this 
letter,  and  had  a  share  in  both  actions,  particu- 
larly the  first,  where  his  gallant  behavior  in  the 
Carleton  schooner,  which  he  commanded,  dis- 
tinguished him  so  much  as  to  merit  great  com- 
mendation ;  and  I  beg  to  recommend  him  to 
your  lordship's  notice  and  favor. 

At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  omit  taking  notice 
to  your  lordship  of  the  good  service  done  in  the 
first  action  by  the  spirited  conduct  of  a  number 
of  officers  and  men  of  the  corps  of  artillery,  who 


served  the  gun-boats,  which,  together  with  the 
Carleton,  sustained,  for  many  hours,  the  whole 
fire  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  the  rest  of  our  vessels 
not  being  able  to  work  up  near  enough  to  join 
effectually  in  the  engagement. 

The  rebels,  upon  the  news  reaching  them  of 
the  defeat  of  their  naval  force,  set  fire  to  all  the 
buildings  and  houses  in  and  near  Crown  Point, 
and  retired  to  Ticonderoga. 

The  season  is  so  far  advanced  that  I  cannot 
yet  pretend  to  inform  your  lordship  whether 
any  thing  farther  can  be  done  this  year. 

I  am,  &c,  Guv  Carleton. 


LIST    OF   THE   REBELS'    VESSELS,    ON   LAKE    CHAM- 
PLAIN,  BEFORE   THEIR   DEFEAT. 

Schooners. 

Royal  Savage,  eight  six-pounders  and  four 
four-pounders.  "Went  on  shore,  was  set  fire  to, 
and  blown  up. 

Revenge,  four  six-pounders  and  four  four- 
pounders.     Escaped. 

A  sloop,  ten  four-pounders.     Escaped. 

How-galleys. 

Congress,  two  eighteen-pounders  in  the  bow, 
two  twelve  and  two  two-pounders  in  the  stern, 
and  six  six-pounders  in  the  sides.     Blew  up. 

Washington,  same  force.     Taken. 

Trumbull,  same  force.     Escaped. 

TJie  Lee,  a  cutter,  one  nine-pounder  in  the 
bow,  one  twelve-pounder  in  the  stern,  and  four 
six-pounders  in  the  sides.  Run  into  a  bay,  and 
not  known  whether  destroyed. 

Gondolas. 

Boston,  one  eighteen-pounder  in  the  bow,  two 
twelve-pounders  in  the  sides.   "ISunk. 
Jersey,  ditto.     Taken. 

One,  name  unknown,  same  force.    Run  ashore. 
Five,  ditto,  ditto.     Blown  up. 

Other  vessels,  not  in  the  action. 

A  schooner,  eight  four-pounders.  Sent  from 
their  fleet  for  provisions. 

A  galley,  said  to  be  of  greater  force  than 
those   mentioned   above,  fitting  out  at   Ticon- 


deroga. 


G.  C. 
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V. 


CAPT.   PEE5TGLE  S  DISPATCH   TO  THE  ADMIKALTT. 

On  board  the  Maria,  off  Crown  Point,  ) 
October  15,  1776.  j 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  embrace 
this  opportunity  of  congratulating  their  lord- 
ships upon  the  victory  completed  the  13th  of 
this  month,  by  His  Majesty's  fleet  under  my 
command,  upon  Lake  Champlain. 

Upon  the  11th  I  came  up  "with  the  rebel  fleet, 
commanded  by  Benedict  Arnold  ;  they  were  at 
anchor,  under  the  island  Valcour,  and  formed  a 
stronp-  line,  extending;  from  the  island  to  the 
west  side  of  the  continent.  The  wind  was  so 
unfavorable,  that  for  a  considerable  time  noth- 
ing could  be  brought  to  action  with  them  but 
the  gun-boats.  The  Carleton,  schooner,  com- 
manded by  Mr.  Dacres,  who  brings  their  lord- 
ships this,  by  much  perseverance,  at  last  got  to 
their  assistance ;  but  as  none  of  the  other  vessels 
of  the  fleet  could  then  get  up,  I  did  not  think  it 
by  any  means  advisable  to  continue  so  partial 
and  unequal  a  combat,  consequently,  with  the 
approbation  of  his  Excellency,  General  Carleton, 
who  did  me  the  honor  of  being  on  board  the 
Maria,  I  called  off  the  Carleton  and  gun-boats, 
and  brought  the  whole  fleet  to  anchor  in  a  line 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  rebels,  that  then-  re- 
treat might  be  cut  off,  which  purj)ose  was, 
however,  frustrated  by  the  extreme  obscurity 
of  the  night ;    and  in  the  morning  the  rebels 


had  got  a  considerable  distance  from  us,  up  the 
lake. 

Upon  the  13th,  I  again  saw  eleven  sail  of 
their  fleet  making  off  to  Crown  Point,  who, 
after  a  chase  of  seven  hours,  I  came  up  with,  in 
the  Maria,  having  the  Carleton  and  Inflexible  a 
short  distance  astern ;  the  rest  of  the  fleet  al- 
most out  of  sight.  The  action  began  at  twelve 
o'clock,  and  lasted  two  hours,  at  which  time 
Arnold,  in  the  Congress,  and  five  gondolas,  ran 
ashore,  and  were  directly  abandoned  and  blown 
up  by  the  enemy,  a  circumstance  they  were 
greatly  favored  in  by  the  wind  being  off  shore, 
and  the  narrowness  of  the  lake.  The  Washing- 
ton galley  struck  during  the  action,  and  the  rest 
made  then-  escape  to  Ticonderoga.  The  killed 
and  wounded  in  His  Majesty's  fleet,  including 
the  artillery  in  the  gun-boats,  do  not  amount  to 
forty ;  but  from  every  information  I  have  yet 
got,  the  loss  of  the  enemy  must  indeed  be  very 
considerable. 

Many  particulars,  which  their  lordships  may 
wish  to  know,  I  must  at  present  take  the  liberty 
of  referring  you  to  Mr.  Dacres  for ;  but  as  I  am 
well  convinced  his  modesty  will  not  permit  him 
to  say  how  great  a  share  he  had  in  this  victory, 
give  me  leave  to  assure  you,  that  during  both 
actions,  nothing  could  be  more  pointedly  good 
than  his  conduct.  I  must  also  do  the  justice 
the  officers  and  seamen  of  this  fleet  merit,  by 
saying,  that  every  person  under  my  command 
exerted  themselves  to  act  up  to  the  character  of 
British  seamen. 


CHAPTER    XI  Y. 

October  28,  ltfTG. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    THE    WHITE    PLAINS. 


The  retreat  from  Long  Island;  the 
evacuation  of  the  city  of  New  York  and 
its  occupation  "by  the  enemy ;  the  occu- 
pation of  the  rocky  heights  lying  be- 
tween Manhattan ville  and  Kingsbridge, 
by  the  American  army ;  and  the  spirit- 
ed affair  on  the  Harlem  Plains,  wherein 
the  gallant  Knowlton  and  Leitch  fell  in 
defence  of  their  country,  have  already 
received  the  notice  which  the  character 
of  this  work  requires.  A  passing  no- 
tice has  also  been  paid  to  the  distress  of 
the  American  army,  and  to  the  dissatis- 
faction which  prevailed  in  its  ranks,  in- 
ducing great  numbers  of  the  men  to 
desert,  and  leaving  the  commander-in- 
chief  with  a  moiety  only  of  the  army 
he  had  commanded  previous  to  the  un- 
fortunate affair  on  Long  Island. 

With  great  industry  the  American 
army  intrenched  itself  among  the  hills 
around  "Kingsbridge,"1  and  all  the  ef- 
forts of  General  Howe  to  draw  it  from 
its  intrenchments  to  the  plains  below 
proved  unsuccessful.2  His  experience 
had  proved  the  danger  of  attacking  the 

1  Gen.  Howe's  dispatches,  Sept.  21,  and  Nov.  30, 1776  ; 
Graydon's  Memoirs,  p.  175. — *  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War, 
p.  202. 


lines,1  and  he  wisely  concluded  to  gain 
the  rear,  with  the  view  of  cutting  off 
the  communication  with  New  England, 
of  forcing  the  army  from  its  position, 
and  of  bringing  it  to  a  general  action.2 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  this 
movement,  on  the  ninth  of  October,  Ad- 
miral Howe  dispatched  three  frigates, 
under  Captain  Hyde  Parker,  to  Tarry- 
town,3  with  the  evident  intention  of 
giving  encouragement  to  the  yeomanry 
of  Westchester  county— the  greater  part 
of  whom  were  "favorably  disposed  to 
the  government,"4 — in  the  disposition 
which  they  had  shown  to  arm  and  march 
against  their  countrymen.5  The  prompt 
movement  of  two  regiments  of  Massa- 
chusetts troops,  under  General  Lincoln;6 
the  active  vigilance  of  Colonel  Ham- 
mond, of  the  Westchester  militia,  and  a 
few  men  of  his  command  ;7  the  detach- 


1  Gen.  Howe's  dispatches,  Sept.  25,  and  Nov.  30  ;  Dun- 
lap's  New  York,  ii.  p.  79. — a  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Nov. 
30.— s  Gaine's  N.  Y.  Mercury,  Oct.  14,  1776  ;  Heath's 
Mem.,  p.  68  ;  Gov.  G.  Clinton  to  Com.  of  Safety,  Oct.  10  ; 
Middlesex  (London)  Journal,  No.  1193. 

*  Gov.  Tryon's  dispatch,  Nov.  28,  1776. — 6  Journal  of 
the  Com.  of  Safety  of  N.  Y.,  Oct.  10  and  11,  1776. 

6  Gen.  Washington  to  Gov.  Trumbull,  Oct.  15. 

'  Minutes  of  Prov.  Convention  of  N.  Y. 
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ment  of  a  body  of  Continental  troops, 
under  Colonel  Sargeant,  to  watch  the 
ships  j1  and  the  promptitude  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  of  the  State,  in  calling 
for  aid  from  Connecticut  to  suppress  the 
intended  insurrection,2  effectually  check- 
ed the  spirit  of  the  Tories  of  Westches- 
ter county,  and  rendered  the  visit  of 
Captain  Hyde  Parker  to  the  manor- 
house  in  Sleepy-Hollow  entirely  useless. 

"All  previous  arrangements  being 
made"  for  the  movement,  the  first  de- 
tachment of  the  enemy's  forces  left  Tur- 
tle Bay  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
twelfth  of  October ;  and,  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  dense  fog,  passed  through 
Hurlsrate  and  the  Sound,  without  be- 
ing  discovered  by  the  American  senti- 
nels, and  landed,  the  same  morning,  on 
Throgg's  Neck,  in  "Westchester  county.8 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the 
second  detachment  of  the  enemy's  force 
also  passed  through  Hurlgate,4  and  all 
reached  Throgg's  Neck  in  safety. 

Here  General  Howe  met  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. When  his  advance  parties 
approached  the  creek  which  separates 
the  Neck  from  the  main  land,  they 
encountered  Colonel  Prescott  and  his 
regiment  (whose  acquaintance  General 
Howe  had  made  on  Breed's  Hill,  more 
than  a  year  previously),  and  their  pro- 
gress was  checked.5  Nearly  a  week  the 
Colonel  confined  the  enemy  on  the  Neck, 


'Heath's  Mem.,  p.  69.— a  Journal  of  N.  T.  Com.  of 
Safety,  Oct.  11. — 3  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Nov.  30 ;  Gor- 
don, ii.  p.  336  ;  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  203  ;  Gen.  Washing- 
ton to  Cong.,  Oct.  12. — 4  Gen.  Washington's  dispatch, 
Oct.  13  ;  Heath's  Mem-,  p-  71. — 6  Heath's  Mem.,  pp.  67- 
70;  Life  of  Pies.  Reed,  i.  p.  244. 
Vol.  I.— 23 


when  he  crossed  over  to  Pell's  Neck,1 — 
a  short  distance  eastward  from  Throgg's 
Neck, — whence  he  passed  to  the  main, 
after  a  gallant  opposition  from  a  brigade 
of  troops  under  Colonel  Glover.2 

For  several  days  the  intentions  of  the 
enemy  were  not  fully  understood  in  the 
American  camp ;  but,  on  the  sixteenth 
of  October,  a  council  of  war  advised  a 
retreat  to  the  White  Plains,3  about  six- 
teen miles  north  of  the  encampment  at 
Kingsbridge,  and  immediate  steps  were 
taken  to  carry  it  into  effect.4  Of  the 
masterly  manner  in  which  that  retreat 
was  conducted,5  of  the  narrow  escape  of 
General  Lee  and  the  fourth  grand  divi- 
sion of  the  army,6  of  the  various  inex- 
plicable halts  and  movements  of  the 
enemy,7  and  of  the  constant  and  daring 
attacks  on  the  enemy's  forces  by  de- 
tached parties  from  the  American  camp,8 
the  historians  of  the  war  have  paid  some 
notice,  and  to  their  works  the  reader  is 
referred. 

The  American  army  reached  the 
White  Plains,  in  detachments,  from  the 
twenty-first  to  the  twenty-sixth  of  Oc- 


1  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Nov.  30  ;  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil 
War,  pp.  203-205  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  337.— 2  Heath's  Mem., 
p.  73  ;  Col.  Glover's  letter  in  Freeman's  Journal,  Nov. 
26,  1776  ;  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Nov.  30.— 3  Minutes  of 
Council,  inclosed  in  Gen.  Washington's  dispatch  to  Cong., 
Oct.  18,  1776.— 4  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Nov.  30. 

6  With  the  enemy  within  a  short  distance,  and  some- 
times in  sight,  the  baggage,  &c,  was  removed  without 
teams,  and  the  army  retreated  to,  and  occupied,  a  new 
position  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  and  but  a  little  of  the 
haggage. — 6  Letter  from  officer  to  his  friend  in  Edinburgh  ; 
Heath's  Mem.,  p.  76. — 7  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Nov.  30. 

8  Ibid.  ;  Col.  Harrison  to  Cong.,  Oct.  20 ;  Col.  Haslett 
to  Gen.  Rodney,  Oct.  28  ;  Heath's  Mem.,  p.  76  ;  Marshall, 
ii.  pp.  578-575  ;  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  205  ;  Life  of  Reed, 
i.  p.  245. 
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tober,1  and  took  post  on  the  high 
grounds  to  the  northwest  and  northeast 
of  the  village,  and  on  the  lower  ground 
between  them,  extending  from  the 
Bronx  Elver,  on  the  right,  to  Horton's 
(now  Willett's)  Pond,  on  the  left.2  On 
this  line  temporary  breastworks  were 
thrown  up,  and  where  the  upper  line 
crossed  the  post-road, — near  the  resi- 
dence of  Alexander  C.  Tompkins,  Esq., — 
a  redoubt  of  sods  guarded  the  passage.3 

In  front  of  the  lines  lay  the  limited 
White  Plains,  and  the  little  village 
bearing  the  same  name,  while  south- 
west from  the  right  of  the  lines,  and 
separated  from  them  by  a  narrow  marsh, 
through  which  flows  the  little  stream 
called  the  Bronx  River,  rises  the  rocky 
height  known  as  Chatterton's  Hill.4 
This  elevation  is  the  last  of  several 
similar  ones  which  skirt  the  western 
bank  of  the  Bronx,  for  several  miles ; 
and  on  its  eastern  and  southeastern 
sides,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Bronx 
flows,  it  presents  an  abrupt,  rocky  face  ; 
while  in  all  other  directions  the  ascent 
is  gradual,  and  the  productive  fields 
which  it  bears  give  testimony  not  only 
to  the  industry  of  their  owners,  but  to 
the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

The  enemy  having  advanced  towards 
the  White  Plains  as  far  as  Scarsdale, 
where  he  laid  encamped  three  days,  on 
Monday  morning,  the  twenty-eighth  of 
October,  he  formed  his  army  into  two 
columns,  and  marched  towards  the  Amer- 

1  Heath's  Mem.,  pp.  73-76. — *  Sparks'  Washington,  p. 
195;  Heath's  Mem.,  p.  75  ;  J.  W.  Tompkins'  Address. 

3  J.  W.  Tompkins'  Anniversary  Address,  Oct.  28,  1845. 

4  Marshall,  ii.  p.  575 


ican  lines,  four  miles  distant.1  The  right 
column,  commanded  by  General  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  was  composed  princi- 
pally of  British  troops ;  the  left  column, 
with  which  was  General  Howe,  was 
composed  principally  of  Hessians,  and 
commanded  by  Lieutenant-general  de 
Heister.2 

The  light-infantry  and  chasseurs  drove 
before  them  the  pickets  and  advance 
parties  from  the  American  camp,  until 
a  party  of  two  thousand  Eastern  troops, 
under  General  Spencer,  which  had  been 
sent  out  to  check  the  enemy's  progress, 
were  encountered  near  the  present  vil- 
lage of  Hart's  Corners,  a  little  more 
than  a  mile  south  of  the  lines.  This 
party  was  advantageously  posted  "  on 
the  old  York  Road,"  and  gave  the  ad- 
vancing Hessians  a  full  discharge  of 
musketry,  which  threw  them  into  dis- 
order; yet  they,  themselves,  appear  to 
have  been  terror-stricken  at  what  they 
had  done,  and  retired  from  their  posi- 
tion, passing  through  the  Bronx  at  "  the 
ford," — a  short  distance  below  the  rail- 
road bridge,  between  White  Plains  and 
Hart's  Corners, — and  seeking  refuge  in 
the  hills  of  Greenburg,  closely  pursued 
by  a  brigade  of  Hessians,  commanded 
by  Count  Rahl,3  who  afterwards  aban- 
doned the  chase  and  took  a  position  on  a 
hill,  south  from  Chatterton's  Hill,  on  the 
western  margin  of  the  Harlem  Railroad.4 

1  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Nov.  30  ;  Heath's  Mem,  pp. 
77,  78  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  340.—2  Marshall,  ii,  p.  576  ;  Sted- 
man,  i.  p.  212. — 3  Journal  of  Maj.  Benjamin  Tallmage,  in 
manuscript,  owned  by  his  son,  Frederic  A.  Tallmage,  Esq., 
of  New  York  ;  Gordon,  ii.  pp.  340,  341 ;  Lieut.  Hall,  p. 
207  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  212  ;  Letter  from  the  army,  Nov.  i. 

4  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Nov.  30. 
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While  the  enemy  was  on  his  march, 
General  Washington  had  dispatched 
Colonel  Rufus  Putnam  with  a  party  of 
militia  to  Chatterton's  Hill,  with  orders 
to  throw  up  some  intrenchments  -,1  and, 
soon  afterwards,  Colonel  Haslett,  with 
the  Delaware  regiment,  was  ordered  to 
strengthen  the  position,  while  General 
Alexander  McDougal,  with  his  brigade, 
was  ordered  to  the  same  post,  and  di- 
rected to  assume  the  chief  command.2 

Colonel  Haslett  reached  the  hill 
about  the  same  time  that  General 
Spencer  commenced  to  retreat  before 
the  Hessians  on  the  plains  below,  and 
a  portion  of  the  cannonade  which  was 
opened  by  the  enemy  was  directed 
against  his  party.3  At  the  second  fire, 
one  of  the  militia-men  who  had  been 
sent  with  Colonel  Putnam  was  wounded 
in  the  thigh,  "upon  which  the  whole 
regiment  broke  and  fled  immediately, 
and  were  not  rallied  without  much  diffi- 
cult)-."4 

Shortly  afterwards,  and  before  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy  had  entered 
the  Plains,  General  McDougal  reached 
the  hill.  His  brigade  consisted  of  the 
skeletons  of  the  First  and  Third  New 
York  regiments,  the  Maryland  regi- 
ment, under  Colonel  Smallwood,  a  regi- 
ment from  Connecticut,  under  Colonel 
Webb,  and  a  regiment  of  Massachusetts 
militia,  under  Colonel  Brooks.5     These 


1  Col.  Harrison  to  Cong.,  Oct.  29  ;  Hildreth's  Mem.  of 
R.  Putnam,  p.  64.— 3  Col.  Haslett  to  Gen.  Eodney,  Nov. 
12  ;  Marshall,  ii.  p.  575  ;  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  196  ; 
Life  of  Gen.  Hull,  p.  54.—'  Col.  Haslett  to  Gen.  Rodney, 
Nov.  12.— 4  Ibid.—6  Returns  of  the  Army,  Nov.  3  ;  Col. 
Haslett  to  Gen.  Rodney,  Nov.  12. 


regiments  had  been  greatly  reduced  by 
sickness  and  special  commands,  and,  in 
the  aggregate,  did  not  number  much 
more  than  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty 
men.1 

Placing  the  militia,  under  Colonel 
Brooks,  behind  a  stone  wall,  on  the 
right  of  his  line,  towards  the  southern 
slope  of  the  hill,  with  Colonel  Haslett's 
Delaware  regiment  to  support  them,2 
he  formed  his  own  brigade  farther  to 
the  left,  and  nearer  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  with  Colonel  Smallwood's  Mary- 
landers  on  his  right,  and  Colonel  Webb's 
Connecticut  troops  on  his  left.3  After- 
wards, when  the  movements  of  the  ene- 
my, on  the  plains  below,  showed  the 
plan  of  attack  which  he  had  adopted, 
General  McDougal,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Colonel  Haslett,  and  in  consideration  of 
the  cowardice  which  had  been  displayed 
by  the  militia,  ordered  the  Maryland 
and  Third  New  York  regiments  to  the 
extreme  right  of  the  line,  to  oppose  the 
combined  attack  of  Colonel  Rahl  and 
the  left  of  the  column,  which  then 
crossed  the  Bronx,  and  in  that  order 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy.4 

When  General  Howe  had  advanced 
so  far  that  the  force  on  the  hill  became 
visible,  he  ordered  both  columns  of  his 

1  "  The  General  Returns  of  the  Army,"  Nov.  3,  showed 
McDougal' s  brigade  to  have  had  829  men  fit  for  duty  ; 
Brooks'  regiment  of  militia,  340  men,  and  Haslett's  regi- 
ment, 273  men — total,  1442,  then  fit  for  duty.  The  "  al- 
terations since  the  previous  return"  (during  which  period 
the  battle  was  fought),  were  23  dead,  2  discharged,  15 
deserted.—2  Col.  Haslett  to  Gen.  Rodney,  Nov.  12. 

3  Ibid. — 4  Ibid.  Col.  Haslett  makes  no  reference  to  the 
Third  N.  Y.  regiment,  under  Col.  Eitzema.  but  nearly  all 
the  letters  written  from  the  camp,  at  that  time,  say  the 
two  regiments  stood  side  bv  side  throughout  the  battle. 
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army  to  halt,  and  the  general  officers 
were  summoned  to  a  council  on  the 
spot.1  It  was  of  short  duration,  but 
it  soon  became  evident  that  General 
Howe's  entire  plan  of  operations  had 
been  changed,  and  that  the  main  lines 
of  the  American  army  were  not  to  be 
attacked  until  after  the  force  under 
General  McDougal  had  been  removed 
from  the  advantageous  position  it  occu- 
pied on  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy, 
although  the  numerical  weakness  of  the 
party  was  evidently  unknown. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  new  arrange- 
ments General  Howe  ordered  several 
field-pieces  to  advance  to  the  edge  of 
the  marsh,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rail- 
road station  at  the  White  Plains,  and  a 
heavy  fire  was  opened  on  General  Mc- 
Dougal's  command.2  An  attempt  was 
made  to  return  it  from  the  hill,  but  the 
three  or  four  field-pieces  employed  were 
"so  poorly  appointed"  that  but  little 
execution  was  clone,  and  they  were 
speedily  dismounted.8  "  The  enemy 
then  made  a  nearer  approach,  and  with 
chain  and  grape  shot  continued  the  can- 
nonade for  more  than  an  hour."4 

While  this  was  continued,  the  neces- 
sary preparations  were  made  for  at- 
tacking General  McDouofal — the  main 
bodies  of  both  armies  remaining  inac- 
tive spectators  of  the  scene.5 

The  brigade  of  Hessian  grenadiers, 
under  Count  Donop,  which  had  formed 


1  Col.  Haslett  to  Gen.  Rodney,  Nov.  12. 

2  Col.  Harrison  to  Cong.,  Oct.  29  ;  Life  of  Gen.  Hull, 
p.  54.— 3  Life  of  Gen.  Hull,  p.  54.  See  also  Col.  Haslett's 
letter  to  Thos.  Rodney,  Nov.  12— 4  Ibid.—6  Lieut.  Hall's 
Civil  War,  p.  209. 


a  part  of  General  Clinton's  command, 
was  ordered  to  the  left;  while  orders 
were  given  to  a  battalion  of  Hessians  to 
pass  the  Bronx,  and  attack  General  Mc- 
Dougal in  front,  the  Second  brigade  of 
British  troops,  under  General  Leslie, 
and  the  brigade  of  Hessian  grenadiers, 
just  referred  to,  being  ordered  to  sup- 
port them.  At  the  same  time,  Colonel 
Rahl  was  ordered  to  charge  the  militia 
on  the  right  of  the  American  lines ; 1 
and  thus  attacked  simultaneously,  in 
front  and  flank,  the  speedy  repulse  of 
the  American  forces  was  evidently  an- 
ticipated. 

There  appears  to  have  been  some 
difficulty  in  the  execution  of  these  or- 
ders, however,  and  while  the  Hessian 
forlorn  hope  appear  to  have  crossed  the 
stream,  as  they  were  ordered,  the  sup- 
porting parties  passed  down  to  "  the 
ford,"  half  a  mile  below,  and  loaded  the 
stream  at  that  place.2 

After  the  two  brigades  had  crossed 
the  stream,  they  marched  along  the 
western  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill, — on  the  line  of  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Mill  Lane, — until 
the  right  of  the  column  came  opposite 
to  the  left  of  General  McDongal's  line, 
when  they  halted,  and,  by  facing  to  the 
left,  formed  a  line  parallel  with  that  on 
the  hill,  when  they  ascended  the  rocky 
face  of  the  hill  with  great  steadiness, 

1  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Nov,  30. 

2  Stedman,  i.  p.  214  ;  Sparks,  p.  196  ;  Gen.  Howe's  dis- 
patch, Nov.  30;  Heath's  Mem.,  p.  78.  Some  authors 
assert  that  a  bridge  was  built  over  the  Bronx  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  troops,  but  there  is  no  cotemporary  evidence 
of  it.  In  fact,  all  the  evidence  derived  from  cotemporary 
authorities  shows  that  they  forded  the  stream. 
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notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
American  troops,1  the  cannonade  from 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  which  had 
been  incessant  for  an  hour,  having  been 
discontinued  to  allow  their  advance.2 

In  three  separate  divisions  the  enemy 
ascended  the  hill,3  attacking,  simultane- 
ously,  the  Maryland  and  Third  New- 
York  regiments  on  the  southern  slope ; 
the  Delaware  regiment  and  the  militia 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill ;  and  the  First 
New  York  and  the  Connecticut  regi- 
ments on  the  north ;  while  Colonel 
Rahl,  with  his  brigade  of  Hessians,  ad- 
vancing from  the  hill  which  he  had  oc- 
cupied after  the  retreat  of  General  Spen- 
cer's brigade,  attacked  the  right  flank. 

The  field-pieces  under  Colonel  Has- 
lett  did  but  little  good ; 4  the  militia, 
which  had  been  posted  behind  the  wall, 
fled  in  confusion,  without  more  than  a 
random  scattering-  fire  :5  and  the  con- 
flict,  although  obstinately  carried  on  by 
Colonel  Haslett,  was  too  uneven  to  be 
long  continued. 

On  the  right,  Colonels  Smallwood 
and  Ritzema  led  their  men  to  the  edge 
of  the  hill6  and  vigorously  opposed  the 
ascent  of  the  enemy,  contesting  nobly 
the  possession  of  every  inch  of  the 
ground.7 

On  the  left,  the  Connecticut  and 
New  York  troops  were  attacked  by  the 
British  and  Hessian  light  troops,  with 
the  evident  design  of  turning  General 


1  Heath's  Memoirs,  p.  78. — a  Tbid.,  pp.  78,  79. 

*  Life  of  Gen.  Hull,  p.  55.— *  Col.  Haslett  to  Gen.  Rod- 
ney, Nov.  12. — B  Ibid.  ;  Marshall  ii.  p.  577. 

6  Mar-hall.  ii.  p.  577.—'  Letter  from  White  Plains  to 
Annapolis,  Oct.  29  ;  Marshall,  ii.  p.  577. 


McDougal's  left  flank,  and  cutting  off 
his  communication  with  the  main  body 
of  the  army.1  The  General,  perceiving 
this  movement,  ordered  Colonel  Webb 
to  take  a  position  farther  to  the  left,  to 
check  it;  and  Captain  William  Hull 
was  detached  from  the  line,  with  a  body 
of  men,  for  that  purpose.2  This  order 
was  executed  with  promptitude,  gal- 
lantry, and  effect.  Although  more  than 
double  his  number,  the  enemy  was  re- 
pulsed, and  the  line  of  communication 
with  the  main  army,  through  which  a 
safe  retreat  was  soon  afterwards  accom- 
plished, was  preserved.3 

On  every  part  of  the  hill  the  ground 
was  obstinately  contested,  and  the  ad- 
vancing columns  of  the  enemy  were, 
more  than  once,  thrown  into  disorder.4 
But  the  uneven  contest  could  not  Ion  2; 
continue,  and  General  McDougal's  troops 
were  compelled  to  give  way.  They 
moved  off  with  sullenness,  however, 
"in  a  great  body,"  as  an  eye-witness 
describes  it,  "neither  running  or  ob- 
serving the  best  order ; " 5  and  the  ene- 
my made  no  attempt  whatever  to  pur- 
sue them,  but  simply  "  dressed  his  line," 
and  made  preparations  for  his  dinner.6 

Of  the  numbers  engaged  in  this  affair 
the  records  give  complete  evidence. 
The  American  force,  exclusive  of  the 
troops  under  General  Spencer  and  the 
two  regiments  of  militia,  all  of  whom 


1  Life  of  Gen.  Hull,  p.  55.— "  Gen.  Brooks  to  Gen.  H. 
Dearborn,  Feb.  4,  1814;  Life  of  Gen.  Hull,  p.  55. 

3  Gen.  Brooks  to  Gen.  H.  Dearborn,  Feb.  4,  1814  ;  Life 
of  Gen.  Hull,  p  55. — 4  Letter  from  White  Plains  to  An- 
napolis. Md.,  Oct.  29. — 5  Heath's  Memoirs,  p.  79. 

6  Ibid.  ;  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  196. 
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ran  away  without  rendering  any  other 
service,1  was  about  twelve  hundred 
men ; 2  the  enemy's  comprised  the  Hes- 
sian regiment  sent  forward  as  a  forlorn 
hope ; 3  the  regiments  of  Knyphausen, 
Lossberg,  and  Rahl,  comprising  the 
brigade  of  Hessians  commanded  by 
Colonel  Rahl;4  the  corps  of  chasseurs, 
and  Lansing's,  Mingerode's,  Lengereck's, 
and  Kockler's  regiments  of  Hessians, 
commanded  by  Count  Donop  ;5  and  the 
Fifth,  Twenty-eighth,  Thirty-fifth,  and 
Forty-ninth  regiments  of  British  troops 
under  General  Leslie,6 — thirteen  regi- 
ments of  healthy,  well-appointed  troops. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans,  including 
all  those  who  fell  or  died  within  the 
week  in  which  the  battle  was  fought, 
was,  in  General  Spencer's  party,  twenty- 
four  killed  and  twenty-one  wounded ;  in 
General  McDougal's  party  on  the  hill, 
exclusive  of  the  Delaware  regiment, 
from  which  no  returns  of  the  wounded 
have  been  found,  thirty-five  killed  and 
forty-four  wounded.7  They  lost  also 
the  following  prisoners :  "  One  captain, 

1  Vide  p.  181,  note  5,  1st  column.  The  efforts  of  some 
authors  to  secure  for  Cols.  Silliman,  Douglass,  Chester, 
&c,  whose  commands  composed  this  party,  the  credit  of 
the  action  on  the  hill,  are  ridiculous.  Their  own  major 
of  brigade  (Tallmage)  says  they  retreated  before  Rahl 
across  the  Bronx  ;  and  Gordon  and  other  writers,  whose 
opportunities  were  ample,  sustain  him. — s  Vide  p.  179, 
note  1,  2d  column. — 3  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Nov.  30. 

4  This  brigade  was  captured  at  Trenton,  and  Col.  Rahl 
was  killed.  The  regiments  composing  it  appear  in  the 
reports  of  that  splendid  victory. 

6  The  regiments  of  which  this  brigade  was  composed 
are  known  from  the  "  Report  of  the  Distribution  of  the 
Army,"  signed  by  Gen.  Howe. 

6  Returns  of  Gen.  Leslie,  Oct,  28. 

7  Returns  of  killed  and  wounded  of  the  several  regiments 
and  brigades,  in  Force's  Am.  Archives,  5th  series,  vol. 
iii.,  folios  715-730. 


two  lieutenants,  one  quartermaster,  and 
thirty-five  privates."1  General  Howe 
reported  that  the  Hessians  lost  seventy- 
four  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
including  one  captain  and  two  lieuten- 
ants; and  that  the  British  troops  lost 
a  lieutenant-colonel,  two  captains,  one 
lieutenant,  one  ensign,  a  sergeant,  and 
twenty-two  privates  killed ;  one  cap- 
tain, four  lieutenants,  twelve  sergeants, 
and  one  hundred  and  twelve  privates 
wounded.2 

After  retiring  from  the  hill,  Gen- 
eral McDougal  led  his  troops  over  the 
bridge  west  from  the  railroad  station, 
and  falling  in  the  rear  of  General 
Beals'  Flying  Camp,  which  had  been 
sent,  under  General  Putnam,  to  rein- 
force him,  he  marched  into  the  lines, 
east  of  the  Bronx,  without  interruption 
from  the  enemy.3 

During  the  night  after  the  battle, 
General  Washington  drew  back  his  lines 
and  strengthened  his  works  to  so  great 
an  extent  that  General  Howe  considered 
an  attack  too  hazardous,  and  ordered 
reinforcements  from  Mamaroneck  and 
New  York.4 

On  the  night  of  the  thirty-first  of 
October,  General  Washington  silently 
evacuated  his  lines,5  and  fell  back  to 
"  The  Hills,"  a  very  strong  position, 
about  two  miles  north  from  the  White 


1  "Returns  of  prisoners  taken  in  the  campaign,  1776," 
appended  to  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Dec.  3. 

2  Returns  of  killed,  &c. ,  inclosed  in  his  dispatch  to 
Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Dec.  3.— 3  Col.  Haslett  to  Gen.  Rod- 
ney, Nov.  12  ;  Marshall,  ii.  p.  578. — *  Gen.  Howe's  dis- 
patch, Nov.  30  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  342.— 6  Heath' a  Mem.,  p. 
80  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  343  ;  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Nov,  30  ; 
Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  210. 
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Plains,  where  the  enemy  could  not  ap- 
proach him  without  certain  defeat.1 

On  the  following  morning  General 
Howe  gave  evidence  of  his  disappoint- 
ment by  cannonading  the  left  of  the 
lines, — between  the  post-road  and  Hor- 
ton's  Pond, — where  General  Heath  com- 
manded ;  killing  one  American,  without 
doing  any  other  damage.2 

On  the  fourth  of  November  the  ene- 


my's forces  began  to  withdraw  from 
the  White  Plains,  and  on  the  following 
day  the  main  body  retired,  by  way  of 
Dobbs'  Ferry,  to  Kingsbridge,1  whence, 
soon  afterwards,  they  invested  Fort 
Washington,  and-  began  to  secure  that 
series  of  victories  which  carried  distress 
into  the  American  camp,  and  dismay  into 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  Confederacy  to  the  other. 


DOCUMENTS. 


COLONEL  R.  H.   HARBISON'S  (GENEEAL  WASHING- 
TON'S seceetary)  TO  CONGRESS. 

White  Plains,  October  29,  1776. 
Sir: — The  situation  of  our  affairs  not  permit- 
ting his  Excellency  to  write  himself,  I  have  it 
in  charge  to  inform  you,  that  on  yesterday 
morning,  about  ten  o'clock,  the  enemy  appeared 
in  several  large  columns  in  our  front,  and  from 
their  first  movements,  seemed  as  if  they  meant 
an  attack  there.  However,  halting  for  a  little 
time,  their  main  body  filed  off  to  our  left,  and 
presently  began  a  most  severe  and  incessant 
cannonade,  at  a  part  of  our  troops  who  had 
taken  post  on  a  hill,  with  a  view  of  throwing  up 
some  lines.  At  the  same  time,  they  advanced 
in  two  divisions,  and,  after  a  smart  engagement 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  obliged  our  men 
to  give  way.  Our  loss  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  from  conjecture,  is  betwreen  four  and  five 
hundred  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  What 
theirs  was,  we  have  not  heard.  After  gaining 
the  hill  (upon  which  they  are  intrenching),  and 
leaving  a  sufficient  number  of  men  and  artillery 
to  prevent  our  repossessing  it,  they  proceeded 
to  advance  by  our  left,  and  as  far  as  I  can  dis- 


1  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Nov.  30  ;   Gordon,  ii.  p.  344  ; 
Sparks,  p.  197.— a  Heath's  Memoirs,  pp.  80-82. 


cover,  their  posts  or  encampments  noAv  form 
nearly  a  semicircle.  It  is  evident  their  design 
is  to  get  in  our  rear,  according  to  their  original 
plan.  Every  measure  is  taken  to  prevent  them, 
but  the  removal  of  our  baggage,  &c,  is  attend- 
ed with  infinite  difficulty  and  delays.  Our  post, 
from  its  situation,  is  not  so  advantageous  as 
could  be  wished,  and  was  only  intended  as  tem- 
porary and  occasional,  till  the  stores  belonging 
to  the  army,  which  had  been  deposited  here, 
could  be  removed.  The  enemy  coming  on  so 
suddenly  has  distressed  us  much.  They  are 
now  close  at  hand,  and  most  probably  will,  in  a 
little  time,  commence  their  second  attack.  We 
expect  it  every  hour.  Perhaps  it  is  beginning : 
I  have  just  heard  the  report  of  some  cannon. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect, 
sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Robt.  H.  Harrison. 

To  the  Hon.  John  Hancock,  Esq.,  President  of  Con- 
gress. 


II. 
COL.    HASLETT   TO   GEN.    THOMAS   RODNEY. 

November  12,  1776. 
I  received   his   Excellency's  orders  to  take 
possession  of  the  hill  (Chatterton's  Hill)  beyond 
our  lines,  and  the  command  of  the  militia  regi- 

1  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Nov.  30. 
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ments  there  posted ;  which  was  done.  "We  had 
not  been  many  minutes  on  the  ground  when  the 
cannonade  began,  and  the  second  shot  wounded 
a  militiaman  in  the  thigh,  upon  which  the  whole 
regiment  broke  and  fled  immediately,  and  were 
not  rallied  without  much  difficulty.  Soon  after, 
General  McDougal's  brigade  took  post  behind 
us.  Some  of  our  officers  expressed  much  appre- 
hension from  the  fire  of  our  friends  so  posted. 
On  my  application  to  the  General,  he  ordered 
us  to  the  right,  formed  his  own  brigade  on  the 
left,  and  ordered  Brooks'  Massachusetts  militia 
still  farther  to  the  right,  behind  a  stone  fence. 

The  troops  being  thus  disposed,  I  went  up  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  in  front  of  our  troops,  ac- 
companied by  Major  McDonough,  to  recon- 
noitre the  enemy.  I  plainly  perceived  them 
marching  to  the  White  Plains,  in  eight  columns, 
and  stop  in  the  wheat-fields  a  considerable  time. 
I  saw  their  general  officers  on  horseback  assem- 
ble in  council,  and  soon  their  whole  body  face 
about,  and,  in  one  continued  column,  march  to 
the  hill  opposite  our  right.  I  then  applied  to 
General  McDougal  again  to  vary  his  disposition, 
and  advised  him  to  order  my  regiment  farther 
onward,  and  replace  it  with  Colonel  Small- 
Avood's,  or  order  the  Colonel  forward,  for  there 
was  no  dependence  to  be  placed  on  the  militia. 
The  latter  measure  was  adopted. 

On  my  seeing  the  enemy's  march  to  the 
creek  begin  in  a  column  of  their  main  body, 
and  urging  the  necessity  of  bringing  our  field- 
pieces  immediately  forward  to  bear  on  them, 
the  General  ordered  one,  and  that  so  poorly 
appointed,  that  myself  was  forced  to  assist  in 
dragging  it  along  the  rear  of  the  regiment. 

While  so  employed,  a  cannon-ball  struck  the 
carriage,  and  scattered  the  shot  about,  a  wad  of 
tow  blazing  in  the  middle.  The  artillerymen 
fled.  One  alone  was  prevailed  on  to  tread  out 
the  blaze  and  collect  the  shot.  The  few  that 
returned  made  not  more  than  two  discharges, 
when  they  retreated  with  the  field-piece.  At 
this  time  the  Maryland  battalion  was  warmly 
engaged,  and  the  enemy  ascending  the  hill,  the 
cannonade  from  twelve  or  fifteen  pieces,  well 
served,  kept  up  a  continual  peal  of  reiterated 
thunder.  The  militiamen  behind  the  fence  fled 
in  confusion,  without  more  than  a  random  scat- 


tering fire.  Colonel  Smallwood,  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  afterwards,  gave  way  also.  The  rest  of 
General  McDougal's  brigade  never  came  up  to 
the  scene  of  action. 

Part  of  the  first  three  Delaware  companies 
also  retreated  in  disorder,  but  not  till  after  sev- 
eral were  wounded  and  killed.  The  left  of  the 
regiment  took  post  behhid  a  fence  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  with  most  of  the  officers,  and  twice  re- 
pulsed the  light  troops  and  horse  of  the  enemy ; 
but  seeing  ourselves  deserted  on  all  hands,  and 
the  continued  column  of  the  enemy  advancing, 
we  also  retired.  Covering  the  retreat  of  our 
party,  and  forming  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  we 
marched  into  camp  in  the  rear  of  the  body  sent 
to  reinforce  us. 


III. 

GENERAL   SIR  WILLIAM  HOWE  TO   LORD   GEORGE 
GERMAIN. 

New  Yoke,  November  30,  1776. 

My  Lord  : — The  service  in  which  I  have  been 
employed,  since  the  departure  of  Captain  Bal- 
four, with  advice  of  the  reduction  of  New  York, 
would  not  allow  of  an  earlier  time  to  send  an 
account  to  your  lordship  of  the  progress  made 
from  that  period. 

The  very  strong  positions  the  enemy  had 
taken  on  this  island,  and  fortified  with  incredi- 
ble labor,  determined  me  to  get  upon  their  prin- 
cipal communication  with  Connecticut,  with  a 
view  of  forcing  them  to  quit  the  strongholds  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Kingsbridge,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, to  bring  them  to  action. 

All  previous  arrangements  being  made,  the 
army  embarked  on  the  12th  of  October,  in  flat- 
boats  and  other  craft,  and  pressing  through  the 
dangerous  navigation  of  Hell  Gate  in  a  very 
thick  fog,  landed  on  Prog's  Neck,  near  the  town 
of  Westchester,  about  nine  in  the  morning ;  the 
Carysfort  frigate  being  placed  to  cover  the  de- 
scent. The  presence  of  Lord  Howe,  the  activity 
of  Commodore  Hotham,  most  of  the  captains  of 
the  fleet,  and  of  the  navy  officers  in  general, 
were  infinitely  conducive  to  the  King's  service 
in  this  difficult  movement :  only  one  artillery- 
boat  was  overset,  having  three  six-pounders  on 
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board,  which  were  lost,  and  three  men  drowned. 
Lieutenant-general  Earl  Percy  remained  with 
two  brigades  of  British  and  one  of  the  Hessians, 
in  the  lines  near  Harlem,  to  cover  New  York. 

The  army  remained  in  this  situation  until  the 
stores  and  provisions  could  be  brought  up,  and 
three  battalions  of  Hessians  drawn  from  Staten 
Island,  which,  together  with  some  bad  weather 
intervening,  occasioned  a  delay  of  five  days. 

On  the  18th,  several  corps  re-embarked  in 
flat-boats,  and  passing  round  Frog's  Neck,  land- 
ed on  Pell's  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  Hutchin- 
son's River ;  after  which  the  main  body  crossed 
the  mouth  of  that  river  to  the  same  place,  ad- 
vanced immediately,  and  laid  that  night  upon 
their  arras,  with  the  left  upon  a  creek  opposite 
to  East  Chester,  and  the  right  near  to  Rochelle. 

On  the  march  to  this  ground,  a  skirmish  en- 
sued with  a  small  party  of  the  enemy,  posted  to 
defend  a  narrow  causeway,  who  were  pursued 
for  a  mile,  when  a  considerable  body  appearing 
in  front,  behind  stone  walls  and  in  woods,  some 
companies  of  light-infantry  and  a  part  of  the 
chasseurs  were  detached  to  dislodge  them,  which 
they  did  effectually.  Lieutenant-colonel  Mus- 
grave,  commanding  the  First  battalion  of  light- 
infantry,  and  Captain  Evelyn  of  the  Fourth 
regiment,  were  both  wounded ;  the  latter  is 
since  dead,  and  much  to  be  regretted  as  a  gal- 
lant officer ;  but  Lieutenant-colonel  Musgrave  is 
in  a  fair  way  of  recovery.  Three  soldiers  were 
killed  and  twenty  wounded. 

The  enemy's  loss  upon  this  occasion,  was  a 
Lieutenant-colonel  killed,  a  Major  wounded,  and 
about  ninety  men  killed  and  wounded.  The 
part  of  the  Sixteenth  light-dragoons,  that  ar- 
rived with  Lieutenant-colonel  Harcourt  on  the 
3d  instant  (one  transport  being  still  missing), 
and  the  whole  of  the  Seventeenth  light-dragoons, 
joined  the  army  on  the  20th. 

On  the  21st,  the  right  and  centre  of  the  army 
moved  to  a  position  about  two  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Rochelle,  on  the  road  to  the 
White  Plains,  leaving  Lieutenant-general  Heis- 
ter,  with  two  brigades  of  Hessians  and  one  of 
British,  to  occupy  the  former  ground.  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Rogers,  with  his  corps  of  Rangers, 
was  detached  to  take  possession  of  Mamaroneck, 
where  the  carelessness  of  his  sentries  exposed 
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him  to  a  surprise  from  a  large  body  of  the  ene- 
my, by  which  he  lost  a  few  men,  killed  or  taken  ; 
nevertheless,  by  a  spirited  exertion,  he  obliged 
them  to  retreat,  leaving  behind  them  some  pris- 
oners, and  several  killed  and  wounded. 

The  Sixth  brigade,  commanded  by  Brigadier 
Agnew,  was  moved  the  22d  to  sustain  the  post 
of  Mamaroneck.  On  the  same  day,  Lieutenant- 
general  Knyphausen,  with  the  Second  division 
of  Hessians  and  regiment  of  Waldeckers,  having 
arrived  the  1 8th  at  New  York,  landed  at  Ro- 
chelle, was  ordered  to  remain  there  to  cover  the 
disembarkation  of  the  stores  and  provisions. 

Upon  the  movement  of  the  army  to  Frog's 
Neck,  the  enemy  detached  a  corps  to  White 
Plains,  and  quitted  their  position  about  Kings- 
bridge  with  some  precipitation,  leaving  two 
thousand  men  for  the  defence  of  Fort  Washing- 
ton, extending  their  force-  behind  the  Bronx, 
from  Valentine's  Hill  to  the  White  Plains,  in  de- 
tached camps,  everywhere  intrenched  ;  their  left 
by  this  means  covering  an  upper  communication 
with  Connecticut,  as  well  as  the  road  along  the 
North  River,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  move 
to  the  White  Plains,  and  endeavor  to  bring  them 
to  an  action.  Lieutenant-general  Heister  with 
his  corps  having  orders  to  join  on  the  march,  the 
army  moved  in  two  columns  on  the  25th,  and 
took  a  jDosition  with  the  Bronx  in  front,  the  right 
of  the  line  being  at  the  distance  of  four  miles 
from  the  White  Plains ;  upon  which  the  rebels 
immediately  quitted  their  detached  camps  be- 
tween Kingsbridge  and  the  White  Plains,  assem- 
bling their  whole  force  at  the  latter  place,  be- 
hind intrenchments  that  had  been  thrown  up  by 
the  advanced  corps. 

The  army  marched  by  the  right  in  two  col- 
umns towards  the  White  Plains,  early  on  the 
28th,  Lieutenant-general  Clinton  leading  the 
right  and  Lieutenant-general  Heister  the  left  col- 
umn.  Before  noon  all  the  enemy's  advanced  par- 
ties were  drove  back  to  their  works  by  the  light- 
infantry  and  chasseurs,  and  the  army  formed 
with  the  right  upon  the  road  from  Mamaroneck 
to  the  White  Plains,  about  a  mile  from  the  cen- 
tre of  their  lines,  and  the  left  to  the  Bronx,  near 
the  same  distance  from  the  right  flank  of  their  in- 
trenchments. A  corps  of  the  enemy  was  formed 
on  a  commanding  ground,  separated  from  the 
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right  flank  of  their  intrenchments  by  the  Bronx, 
which  also,  by  changing  its  course  nearly  at 
right  angles,  separated  this  corps  in  front  from 
the  left  of  the  King's  army.  Colonel  Rahl, 
who  commanded  a  brigade  of  Hessians  on  the 
left,  observing  this  position  of  the  enemy,  and 
seeing  a  height  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bronx, 
unoccupied  by  them,  from  whence  their  flank 
might  be  galled,  took  possession  of  it  with  great 
alacrity,  to  the  approbation  of  Lieutenant-gen- 
eral Heister,  who  was  acquainted  with  this 
movement  by  Sir  William  Erskine.  Upon  view- 
ing the  situation,  orders  were  given  for  a  bat- 
talion of  Hessians  to  pass  the  Bronx,  and  attack 
this  detached  corps,  supported  by  the  Second 
brigade  of  British,  under  the  command  of  Brig- 
adier-general Leslie,  and  the  Hessian  grenadiers, 
sent  from  the  right,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Donop ;  giving  directions  at  the  same  time  for 
Colonel  Rahl  to  charge  the  enemy's  flank  as 
the  Hessian  battalion  advanced  to  them  in  front ; 
but  there  being  some  difficulty  in  passing  the 
Bronx,  the  Twenty-eighth  and  Thirty-fifth  regi- 
ments, who  were  the  first  to  support,  passed  it 
in  a  place  most  practicable,  and  formed  on  the 
opposite  side,  though  under  the  enemy's  fire, 
with  the  greatest  steadiness  ;  ascended  the  steep 
hill  in  defiance  to  all  opposition,  and  rushing  on 
the  enemy,  routed  and  drove  them  back  from 
their  works.  These  two  battalions  were  closely 
supported  by  the  Fifth  and  Forty-ninth  regi- 
ments, who  showed  the  same  zeal  to  distinguish 
themselves ;  the  Hessian  grenadiers  also  coming 
up,  and  passing  the  Bronx,  ascended  the  height 
with  the  greatest  alacrity  and  in  the  best  order. 
This  material  post  being  gained,  the  Hessian 
grenadiers  were  ordered  forward  on  the  heights 
within  cannon-shot  of  the  intrenchments,  the 
Bronx,  from  its  winding  course,  being  still  be- 
tween them  and  the  enemy's  right  flank;  the 
Second  brigade  of  British  formed  in  the  rear  of 
the  Hessian  grenadiers,  and  the  two  brigades  of 
Hessians  on  the  left  of  the  Second  brigade,  with 
their  left  upon  the  road  leading  from  Tarrytown 
to  the  White  Plains.  The  right  and  centre  of 
the  army  did  not  remove  from  their  ground.  In 
this  position  the  troops  lay  upon  their  arms  that 
night,  and  with  very  little  alteration  encamped 
next  day.     The  officers  and  men  of  the  British 


and  Hessian  artillery  deserve  much  commenda- 
tion for  their  active  services  on  this  occasion. 

The  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  taken  from 
the  enemy  during  the  course  of  this  day,  is  said 
to  be  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The 
loss  of  His  Majesty's  troops  and  allies  was  small, 
as  your  lordship  will  observe  by  the  general  re- 
turn, considering  the  strength  of  the  ground 
from  whence  the  enemy  was  forced ;  though  the 
loss  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Carr,  of  the  Thirty- 
fifth  regiment,  who  died  the  next  day  ot  his 
wounds,  is  much  to  be  lamented. 

The  enemy  drew  back  their  encampment  on 
the  night  of  the  28th;  and  observing  their  lines 
next  morning  much  strengthened  by  additional 
works,  the  designed  attack  upon  them  was  de- 
ferred ;  and  the  Fourth  brigade  left  with  Lord 
Percy,  with  two  battalions  of  the  Sixth  brigade, 
were  ordered  to  join  the  army.  These  bat- 
talions having  joined  on  the  30th,  in  the  after- 
noon, a  disposition  was  made  for  the  attack  next 
day ;  but  the  night  and  morning  proving  very 
wet,  it  was  postponed. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  rebels  having  intelli- 
gence by  a  deserter  of  their  danger,  most  pru- 
dently evacuated  their  camp  in  the  night  of  the 
1st  of  November,  after  setting  fire  to  all  the 
houses  in  and  near  their  lines,  most  of  which  were 
consumed,  and  retired  with  their  main  force  to- 
wards North  Castle,  leaving  a  strong  rear  guard 
upon  the  heights  and  in  the  woods,  for  one  mile 
back  from  their  intrenchments,  the  possession  of 
which  was  immediately  taken,  and  the  Hessian 
grenadiers  remained  upon  the  ground.  All  these 
motions  plainly  indicating  the  enemy's  design  to 
avoid  coming  to  action,  I  did  not  think  the 
driving  their  rear  guard  farther  back  an  object 
of  the  least  consequence. 

Lieutenant-general  Knyphausen  being  order- 
ed, on  the  28th  of  October,  to  leave  the  regi- 
ment of  Waldeck  at  Rochelle,  and  to  move  with 
the  six  battalions  of  Hessians  of  his  corps  to- 
wards Kingsbridge,  took  post  at  Mile  Square 
and  Valentine's  Hill,  and  on  the  2d  of  Novem- 
ber encamped  on  the  island  of  New  York,  near 
to  Kingsbridge  :  the  enemy,  quitting  the  heights 
of  Fordham  at  his  approach,  retired  to  Fort 
Washington.  The  army  was  ordered  on  the  3d 
to  provide  three  days'  forage ;  and  the  next  day 
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Majoi'-general  Grant  marched  with  the  Fourth 
brigade  to  Mile  Square  and  Valentine's  Hill; 
the  Sixth  brigade  to  a  bridge  over  the  Bronx, 
in  Westchester,  near  De  Lancey's  mills ;  and 
the  Waldeck  regiment  took  post  at  another, 
three  miles  above  the  former,  on  the  same  river. 
On  the  6th,  the  army  encamped  at  Dobbs'  Ferry, 
upon  the  North  River.  "When  this  movement 
was  made,  the  rebels  came  down  from  their 
strongholds,  burning  what  they  had  not  before 
destroyed  at  the  White  Plains,  and  distressing 
the  inhabitants  by  small  parties  in  a  most  wan- 
ton degree.  The  park  of  artillery  moved  to 
Kingsbridge  on  the  7th,  under  a  strong  escort, 
Avith  a  detachment  of  chasseurs,  to  join  Lieu- 
tenant-general Knyphausen.  Two  battalions  of 
light-infantry,  and  the  remainder  of  the  chas- 
seurs, Avith  four  field-pieces,  took  post  next  day 
on  the  communication  to  Kingsbridge.  On  the 
10th  a  brigade  of  Hessians  was  sent  as  a  rein- 
forcement to  Lieutenant-general  Knyphausen. 
On  the  12th  the  army  marched  in  two  columns 
towards  Kingsbridge,  and  encamped  the  day  fol- 
lowing upon  the  heights  of  Fordham,  forming  a 
line  with  the  right  to  the  Bronx,  upon  the  West- 
chester road,  and  the  left  to  the  North  River. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c,  <fcc, 

W.  Howe. 


rv. 

MAJOK-GENEKAL   ALEXANDER   MCDOUGAL. 

Alexander  McDougal  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch- 
man, who  served  the  inhabitants  of  New  York 
with  milk,  but  when  he  was  born  is  unknown. 
In  early  life  he  followed  a  seafaring  life,  but 
must  have  left  it  before  the  troubles  arose  be- 
tween the  Colonies  and  the  Ministry,  as  he  was 
among  the  earliest,  most  consistent,  and  most 
decided  of  "The  Sons  of  Liberty"  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  with  whom  originated  most  of  the 
opposition  to  the  Crown.  When  the  commer- 
cial classes  flinched  and  betrayed  their  asso- 
ciates, Alexander  McDougal,  with  Marinus  Wil- 
lett,  John  Morin  Scott,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
John  Lamb,  Isaac  Sears,  and  others,  many  of 
whose   names   appear   in   these  volumes,  took 


decided  ground  against  them,  and  Alexander 
McDougal  wrote  the  call  for  a  popular  meeting 
(and  was  imprisoned  for  doing  so), — the  largest 
meeting  which  had  ever  assembled  in  New  York, 
— to  denounce  then-  action. 

In  1774  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Fifty-one,  and  was  appointed,  with  Isaac  Low, 
James  Duane,  and  John  Jay,  a  sub-committee 
on  the  vote  of  Boston  renewing  the  non-impor- 
tation league.  His  colleagues,  co-operating  with 
the  officers  of  the  Crown,  refused  to  approve 
the  measure,  and  McDougal  and  his  friends 
withdrew  from  the  body,  called  a  meeting  of 
the  people  in  the  Commons  (now  the  Park),  and 
presided  over  its  deliberations.  This  meeting — 
which  was  ever  known  as  "  The  great  meeting 
in  the  Fields''' — was  addressed  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  in  the  first  political  speech  he  had 
made,  and  carried  dismay  into  the  ranks  of  the 
royal  officers,  and  of  the  sycophants  who  pan- 
dered to  the  royal  cause. 

When  New  York  ordered  troops  to  be  raised, 
McDougal  was  called  to  the  command  of  a  regi- 
ment; and,  on  the  ninth  of  August,  1776,  the 
Continental  Congress  appointed  him  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  In 
October,  1776,  he  commanded  at  the  battle  on 
Chatterton's  Hill,  known  as  "  The  Battle  of 
TV/lite  Plains."  He  also  commanded  at  Peeks- 
kill,  in  March,  1777,  when  the  enemy  succeed- 
ed in  destroying  the  stores  at  that  place.  He 
participated  in  the  battle  of  Germantown,  in 
October,  1777,  and  on  the  twentieth  of  that 
month  was  promoted  to  a  Major-generalship  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  In  March, 
1778,  when  General  Putnam  was  removed  from 
the  command  of  the  Highlands,  General  Mc- 
Dougal was  placed  in  command  of  that  station. 

In  1781  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  taking  his  seat  in  that  body 
on  the  seventeenth  of  January;  and  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  February  was  elected  by  that 
body  "  Secretary  of  Marine,"  which  he  declined, 
in  consequence  of  the  duties  of  that  office  re- 
quiring him  to  retire  from  the  line  of  the  army. 

He  was  afterwards  elected  to  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  New  Yoik  and  to  the  presidency 
of  the.  Bank  of  New  York,  and  died  on  the 
eighth  of  June,  1786 


CHAPTER    XV. 

November  16,  1776. 

THE    CAPTURE    OF    FORT    WASHINGTON. 


The   enemy  had  returned  from  his 
luckless  expedition  to  the  White  Plains, 
and  the  various  divisions  of  his  army 
were    gradually   concentrating    around 
Kingsbridge.1      The    object    of    these 
movements  was,  evidently,  the  capture 
of  Fort  Washington,  the  possession  of 
which  secured   to   the  Americans   the 
command  of  the  Hudson  River ; 2  and, 
as  the  possession  of  the  fort  was  consid- 
ered "  absolutely  necessary  "  by  General 
Howe,3  he  made  ample  preparations  for 
securing  it.     To  facilitate  this  design, 
thirty  flat-boats  had  been  passed  up  the 
river,  in  the  night  of  the  fourteenth  of 
November,  under  the  directions  of  Cap- 
tains Wilkinson  and  Molloy,  without  be- 
ing discovered  by  the  garrison,  and  the 
morning  of  the  sixteenth  of  November 
was  selected  as  the  time  for  the  attack.4 
At  this  time  Fort  Washington  and 
its  dependencies  covered  a  large  area  of 
ground,  and  required  a  greater  number 
of  men  to  defend  them  than  were  sta- 


1  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Nov.  30.— a  Gen.  Washington's 
dispatch,  Nov.  16  ;  Same,  Nov.  19. — s  Gen.  Howe's  dis- 
patch, Nov.  30  ;  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  211. 

4  Lord  Howe's  dispatch  to  the  Admiralty,  Nov.  23  ; 
Sparks'  Washington,  p.  198  ;  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  214. 


tioned  there.1  The  fort  was,  in  fact, 
the  great  central  work,  of  which  the  re- 
doubts, breastworks,  &c,  which  covered 
the  American  position  at  Kingsbridge, 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
were  but  accessories.  It  occupied  the 
very  elevated  position  — the  highest 
point  on  the  island  —  between  One 
Hundred  and  Eighty-first  and  One 
Hundred  and  Eighty-sixth  streets,  and 
completely  commanded  the  navigation 
of  the  river.  It  was  a  strong  earth- 
work, of  irregular  form,  covering,  with 
its  ravelins,  several  acres  of  ground ; 
and  inclosing  within  its  area  a  still 
stronger  work,  in  which  was  the  maga- 
zine. On  the  point  below  the  fort,  known 
as  Jeffry's  Hook  or  Fort  Washington 
Point,  where  the  telegraph  masts  stand, 
was  a  redoubt,  which  was  intended  as  a 
covering  to  the  clievaux-de-frise  and  oth- 
er obstructions  constructed  in  the  chan- 
nel of  the  river  at  that  place.  About  half 
a  mile  north  from  the  fort,  on  the  same 
elevated  range,  was  a  redoubt  mounting 


1  Graydon's  Mem.,  pp.  191-194  ;  Letter  from  Fort  Lee, 
Nov.  17  ;  Col.  Reed  to  Gen.  Lee,  Nov.  21 ;  Gen.  Greene 
to  Gov.  Cooke,  Dec.  4 
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two  guns ;  while  at  the  extreme  point 
of  the  island,  overlooking  Spuyt  den 
Duyvel  Kill,  was  a  small  redoubt, 
mounting  two  guns,  and  known  as  Cock 
Hill  Fort ;  and  on  the  Westchester 
shore  was  a  square  redoubt,  with  bas- 
tions, known  as  Fort  Independence. 
There  were  also  batteries,  redoubts,  &c, 
at  Manhattanville,  along  the  heights 
west  from  the  Harlem  River,  and  along 
the  Kingsbridge  Road.  In  the  vicinity 
of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-first-street,  a 
line  of  intrenchments,  with  three  bat- 
teries and  abatis,  crossed  the  island ; 
and  half  a  mile  farther  north  a  similar 
line,  with  batteries  and  abatis,  was  con- 
structed. From  Colonel  Morris's  house, 
westward,  along  the  line  of  One  Hun- 
dred and  Seventieth-street,  a  third  line 
of  works  crossed  the  island ;  and  all  the 
prominent  points  on  the  Harlem  River 
were  properly  protected.1  When  Gen- 
eral Knyphausen  first  approached  Fort 
Washington,  the  garrison  did  not  num- 
ber over  twelve  hundred  men,2  and, 
although  an  equal  number  of  militia- 
men were  afterwards  sent  over  by  Gen- 
eral Greene,  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful 
if  the  garrison  was  much  strengthened 
by  the  reinforcement.8  Ten  thousand 
experienced  soldiers  would  have  been 
required,  if  the  works  had  been  prop- 
erly manned ;  and,  looking  back  on  the 
subject,  with  the  knowledge  which  we 
possess,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  sad 
mistake  in  attempting  to  hold  the  posi- 
tion under  such  great  disadvantages. 

1  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii.  p.  816;   Graydon's  Mem., 
pp.  197,  198. — s  Gen.  Washington's  dispatch,  Nor.  16. 
3  Graydon,  p.  191. 


On  the  fifteenth  of  November,  the 
Adjutant-general  of  the  British  army, 
Colonel  Patterson,  was  sent  to  summon 
the  garrison  to  surrender,  threatening, 
at  the  same  time,  to  uput  it  to  the 
sword"  if  the  summons  was  rejected.1 
Of  course  Colonel  Magaw,  to  whom  the 
defence  of  the  fort  had  been  intrusted, 
declined  the  invitation,  and  sent  a  copy 
of  his  answer  to  General  Greene.2  Col- 
onel Magaw  disposed  of  his  little  force 
with  considerable  skill.  Colonel  Raw- 
lings,  with  the  regiment  of  riflemen 
which  he  commanded,  was  posted  in 
the  redoubt  north  of  the  fort,  a  few  of 
his  men  being  ordered  to  the  Cock 
Hill  Fort,  already  referred  to  ;3  Colonel 
Baxter,  and  the  mihtia  which  he  com- 
manded, was  posted  on  the  heights  along 
the  Harlem  River:4  Colonel  Cadwalader, 
and  the  regiment  he  commanded,  about 
eight  hundred  in  number,  were  posted 
at  the  lower  lines  which  crossed  the 
island,  as  has  been  shown,  on  the  line 
of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-first-street;5 
and  the  remainder  of  the  troops  were 
scattered  in  the  different  works,  Colonel 
Magaw,  with  a  small  party,  remaining 
in  the  fort.6 

Early  in  the  morning,  on  the  six- 
teenth of  November,  the  enemy  opened 
a  heavy  fire  on  the  positions  occupied 

1  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Nov.  30  ;  Col.  Magaw  to  Gen. 
Greene,  Nov.  15  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  217  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  348. 

a  Gen.  Washington's  dispatch,  Nov.  16  ;  Graydon's 
Mem.,  p.  190  ;  Col.  Magaw  to  Col.  Patterson,  Adj. -Gen.  of 
British  army,  Nov.  15. — 3  Marshall,  ii.  p.  587  ;  Graydon, 
pp.  194,  199  ;  Irving,  ii.  p.  420. — 4  Lossing's  Field  Book, 
ii.  pp.  825,  826  ;  Irving,  ii.  p.  420  ;  Graydon,  pp.  194, 199. 

6  Graydon's  Mem.,  pp.  194,  199  ;  Gen.  Washington's 
dispatch,  Nov.  16. — e  Marshall,  ii.  p.  587  ;  Lossing,  ii.  p. 
826  ;  Graydon,  pp.  194,  199. 
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by  Colonels  Baxter  and  Cadwalader, 
from  their  batteries  on  the  Westchester 
side  of  the  Harlem  River,  during  which 
time  the  dispositions  for  the  attack 
were  made  by  the  enemy.1 

At  about  ten  o'clock  Lord  Percy, 
with  three  brigades,  which  he  com- 
manded, moved  towards  the  position  of 
Colonel  Cadwalader,  from  his  post  on 
the  heights  at  Yorkville.2  Driving  in 
the  several  advance  parties  which  the 
Colonel  had  thrown  out,  the  enemy's 
progress  was  checked  by  Colonel  Cad- 
walader for  upwards  of  an  hour  and  a 
half,3  during  which  time  General  Wash- 
ington, with  Generals  Putnam,  Greene, 
and  Mercer,  crossed  the  river  from  Fort 
Lee,  visited  the  Morris  House,  examined 
the  position  of  the  troops,  and  recon- 
noitered  the  operations  of  the  enemy. 
Having  satisfied  himself  respecting  the 
operations  of  both  parties,  the  General 
and  his  attendants  retired,  and  returned 
to  Fort  Lee.4 

About  noon  General  Knyphausen  and 
the  Hessians  attacked  the  works  from 
Kingsb ridge.5  Dividing  his  forces  into 
two  divisions, — the  one  having  been  as- 
signed to  Colonel  Rahl,  the  General 
himself  leading  the  other,6 — the  troops 
under  Colonel  Rawlings,  both  those  in 
the  redoubt  and  those  in  Cock  Hill 
Fort,  were  attacked  with  great  impetu- 


1  Graydon,  pp.  195,  199  ;  Lieut,  Hall's  Civil  War,  p. 
215  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  217. — 2  Heath's  Mem.,  p.  86  ;  Gray- 
don, p.  199.— 3  Graydon,  pp.  199,  200  ;  Samuel  Chace  to 
Maryland  Council  of  Safety,  Nov.  19.— 4  Graydon,  p.  200. 

6  Gen.  Washington's  dispatch,  Nov.  16  ;  Gen.  Howe's 
dispatch,  Nov.  30  ;  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  215. 

6  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Nov.  30  ;  Letter  from  an  Eng- 
lish officer,  Nov.  26. 


osity,  but  the  rifles  in  their  hands  did 
terrible  execution  as  the  enemy  scram- 
bled over  the  rocks  and  through  the 
woods.1  The  rifles,  at  length,  from  fre- 
quent use,  becoming  foul,  were  ren- 
dered useless,2  and  the  Colonel  retired 
into  the  fort.3  The  columns  of  the  Hes- 
sians, having  gained  possession  of  the 
heights,  immediately  pushed  for  the 
fort,  and  took  post  behind  a  large  store- 
house, within  a  short  distance  of  it.4 
Another  summons  to  surrender  was  im- 
mediately dispatched  to  the  fort  by 
Colonel  Rahl,  and  when  General  Knyp- 
hausen reached  the  position,  Colonel 
Magaw,  perceiving  farther  resistance  to 
be  useless,  complied,  surrendering  him- 
self and  the  garrison,  twenty-seven  hun- 
dred in  number,  prisoners  of  war.5 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  other 
movements  facilitated  the  surrender. 

Simultaneously  with  the  advance  of 
the  Llessians,  before  referred  to,  two  oth- 
er columns  of  troops  advanced  against 
the  American  lines,  from  different  direc- 
tions. One  of  these,  the  Forty-second 
regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Stir- 
ling, embarked  in  bateaux,  in  a  creek 
opposite  Colonel  Morris's  house ;  and, 
although  intended  to  act  as  a  feint, 
when  the  check  which  Lord  Percy  had 
experienced  at  the  lower  lines  became 
known  to  General  Llowe,  he  was  ordered 
to  land  and  co-operate  with  his  lordship.6 


1  Graydon,  p.  200  ;  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  Nov. 
19  ;  Col.  Harrison  to  Gen.  Heath,  Nov.  20  ;  Marshall,  ii. 
p.  589.— 2  Graydon,  p.  200.— 3  Gen.  Washington's  dis- 
patch, Nov.  16.— 4  Graydon,  p.  200  ;  Lieut.  Hall,  p.  216. 

6  Gen.  Washington's  dispatch,  Nov.  16  ;  Gen.  Howe's 
dispatch,  Nov.  30. — 6  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Nov.  30. 
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Information  of  this  movement  having 
been  conveyed  to  Colonel  Catlwalader, 
he  detached  fifty  men,  under  Captain 
Lenox,  to  oppose  it,  and  shortly  after- 
wards one  hundred  more  were  sent, 
under  Captains  Edwards  and  Tudor.1 
With  great  spirit  these  troops  dis- 
charged the  duty  imposed  upon  them, 
killing  and  wounding  upwards  of  ninety 
of  the  enemy,  when,  having  been  over- 
powered by  numbers,  they  retired,  with 
some  loss,  to  Fort  Washington;2  Col- 
onel Stirling  taking  a  position  near 
Morris's  house,  within  the  second  lines, 
where  he  captured  a  party  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  Americans.3  Colonel 
Cadwalader  having  been  informed  of 
this  movement,  immediately  withdrew 
his  force  from  the  lower  lines,  and  re- 
tired to  the  fort,  by  the  road  "under 
the  heights  by  the  North  River,"  suf- 
fering but  little,  if  any,  loss.4 

The  fourth  division  of  the  enemy, 
consisting  of  the  First  and  Second  bat- 
talions of  light-infantry,  and  two  battal- 
ions of  guards,  led  by  General  Mathew, 
using  the  thirty  flat-boats  which  had 
been  brought  up  from  New  York,5 
landed  on  the  bank  of  the  Harlem 
Elver,  and  pushed  up  the  rocky  steeps, 
under  a  brisk  fire,  from  the  militia,  un- 
der Colonel  Baxter,  which  had  been 
•posted  in  that  vicinity;6  the  party  hav- 
ing been  supported  by  the  First  and 
Second  grenadiers,  and  the  Thirty-third 

Gen.  Washington's  dispatch,  Nov.  16. 

5  Graydon,  p.  200  ;  Gen.  Washington's  dispatch,  Nov. 
16  ;  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Nov.  30  ;  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil 
War,  p.  217. — s  Gen.  Washington's  dispatch,  Nov.  16  ; 
Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Nov.  30. — 4  Graydon,  p.  201. 

6  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Nov.  30.— 6  Graydon,  p.  201. 


regiment,  under  Lord  Cornwallis,1  and 
by  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  from  the 
Westchester  shore.2  The  militia  stood 
their  ground  manfully,  but  having  been 
overpowered  by  numbers,  and  Colonel 
Baxter  having  fallen,  as  he  was  gallant- 
ly encouraging  his  men,  the  troops  re- 
tired to  the  fort,  while  the  enemy 
pushed  across  the  island  to  the  Hudson 
River,  a  short  distance  below  the  fort, 
where  Colonel  Cadwalader  had  passed 
a  few  minutes  before,  on  his  retreat 
from  the  lower  lines.3 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  different  par- 
ties which  had  been  stationed  in  the 
outworks  of  the  fort,  gradually  returned 
to  the  centre,  as  they  were  overpowered 
by  the  enemy,  and  that  in  some  of  these 
redoubts  and  breastworks  the  contest 
was  continued  after  the  fort  had  fallen 
into  General  Knyphausen's  hands.4  As 
the  several  parties  reached  the  fort,  of 
course  they  became  prisoners,  and  at 
half-past  one  o'clock  the  British  flag 
waved  over  the  fort,  the  representatives 
of  His  Majesty  having  become  the  un- 
disputed masters  of  the  works.5 

The  loss  of  Fort  Washington  was  a 
severe  blow  to  the  American  cause.6 
The  loss  of  men,  killed  and  wounded, 
was  not  severe — the  killed,  as  near  as 
it  could  be  ascertained,  having  been 
Colonels  Baxter  and  Miller,  Lieutenants 
Harrison  and  Tannihill,  and  about  fifty 
privates ;  the  wounded  comprising  Col- 
onel Rawlings,  Major  Williams,  Lieu- 

1  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Nov.  30. — s  Graydon,  p.  201. 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  201,  202.— 4  Ibid.,  p.  203.— 6  Lossing's  Field 
Book,  ii.  p.  827. — 6  Irving,  ii.  p.  425  ;  Sparks'  Washing- 
ton, p.  199. 
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tenant  Hanson,  and  about  ninety  pri- 
vates.1 Of  prisoners,  however,  the  gain 
of  the  enemy  was  much  greater,  the  re- 
turns showing  that  four  colonels,  four 
lieutenant-colonels,  five  majors,  forty- 
six  captains,  one  hundred  and  seven 
lieutenants,  thirty-one  ensigns,  one  chap- 
lain, two  adjutants,  two  quartermasters, 
five  surgeons,  two  commissaries,  one  en- 
gineer, one  wagon-master,  and  two  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  seven  privates, 
had  been  taken  prisoners.2  Fifty-five 
pieces  of  ordnance  and  some  stores  were 
also  among  the  spoils.3 

The  enemy's  loss  was,  in  the  British 
troops,  Captain  Mcintosh,  two  sergeants, 
and  seventeen  privates,  Tcilled ;  Lieuten- 
ants Grant,  Graham,  McLeocl,  and  Col- 
lier, eight  sergeants,  one  drummer,  and 
eighty-nine  privates,  wounded ;  and  one 
sergeant  and  five  privates,  missing :  in 
the  Hessians,  Captains  Medern,  Bark- 
hausen,  and  Walter,  Lieutenants  Low- 
ensfeld,  Schwein,  and  Justy,  one  ser- 
geant, one  drummer,  and  fifty-one  pri- 
vates, hilled ;  Lieutenant-colonel  Be 
Borcke,  Major  Di  Bichow,  Captain 
Hesseniuller,  Lieutenants  He  Lendaw, 
He  Wurmb,  Brude,  and  Kunen,  En- 
signs He  Ende,  Werneck,  and  Wend, 
seventeen  sergeants,  and  two  hundred 
and  forty-six  privates,  wounded^ 


1  List  of  officers  killed  and  wounded  at  Fort  Washing- 
ton, in  Force's  Am.  Archives  ;  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Nov. 
30. — *  Eeturn  of  prisoners  taken  during  the  campaign  of 
1776,  signed,  "Jos.  Lortng,  Commissary  of  Prisoners,"  in- 
closed in  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch  of  Nov.  30. 

3  Return  of  ordnance,  &c,  taken,  signed  by  "  Saml. 
Cleaveland,  Brig. -Gen.  Royal  Artillery,"  inclosed  in  Gen. 
Howe's  dispatch,  Nov.  30. — 4  Return  of  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  inclosed  in  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Nov.  30. 


The  loss  of  Fort  Washington  was 
quickly  followed  by  the  loss  of  Fort 
Lee,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Hud- 
son, and,  afterwards,  by  the  well-known 
disastrous  retreat  through  the  Jerseys 
with  all  its  accumulated  troubles,  the 
details  of  which  have  been  so  faithfully 
portrayed  by  the  historians  of  the  war. 

The  enemies  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  were  not  slow  in  their  attempts 
to  cast  censure  upon  him,  and  in  attrib- 
uting to  his  want  of  knowledge,  or  to 
his  indecision,  the  loss  of  Fort  Washing- 
ton.1 The  treason  had  even  reached  the 
military  family  of  General  Washington,2 
and  the  second  in  command  had,  even  at 
that  early  day,  taken  his  position  at  the 
head  of  the  infernal  gang.8  The  malig- 
nant character  of  these  charges  will  be 
seen  when  it  is  known  that  General 
Washington  opposed  the  occupation  of 
this  post  ;4  that  it  was  so  occupied  at  the 
request  of  a  council  of  officers  ;5  and  that 
the  two  officers  referred  to  knew  what 
the  General's  sentiments  had  been,  when 
he  was  overruled  by  the  council,  or  had 
been  in  a  position  to  have  ascertained 
the  whole  truth  at  any  moment. 

1  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  218.— 2  Letter  of  Col.  Jos.  Reed, 
Adjutant- general  of  the  army,  to  Gen.  Lee,  Nov.  21. 
Those  who  feel  interested  in  pursuing  this  unpleasant 
subject,  in  its  connection  with  Col.  Joseph  Reed,  may  find 
interesting  matter  connected  with  it  in  a  compilation  of 
the  documents,  published,  with  the  title  of  "Nuts  for 
future  Historians  to  Crack,"  in  Philadelphia,  in  1856. 

3  See  his  letter  to  Jas.  Bowdoin,  of  Mass.,  Nov.  21, 1776 ; 
That  to  Jos.  Reed,  Nov.  24  ;  Same  to  the  President  of  the 
Council  of  Mass.,  Nov.  22  ;  Same  to  Gen.  Gates,  Dec.  13, 
1776. — 4  Letter  to  John  Augustine  Washington,  Nov.  19  ; 
Letter  to  Gen.  Greene,  Nov.  8  ;  T.  Tilghman  to  R.  R. 
Livingston,  Nov.  17.— 6  Gen.  Washington  to  John  Augus- 
tine Washington,  Nov.  19  ;  Minutes  of  Council  of  War, 
held  October  16. 
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GEN.    WASHINGTON  S   DISPATCH   TO   CONGRESS. 

Gen.  Greene's  Quarters,  Nov.  16,  1776. 

Sir  : — Since  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing 
you  last,  an  important  event  has  taken  place,  of 
which  I  wish  to  give  you  the  earliest  intelli- 
gence. The  preservation  of  the  passage  of  the 
North  River  was  an  object  of  so  much  conse- 
quence, that  I  thought  no  pains  or  exjDense  too 
great  for  that  purpose,  and  therefore,  after  send- 
ing off  all  the  valuable  stores,  except  such  as 
were  necessary  for  its  defence,  I  determined, 
agreeable  to  the  advice  of  most  of  the  general 
officers,  to  risk  something  to  defend  the  post  on 
the  east  side,  called  Mount  Washington.  When 
the  army  moved  up,  in  consequence  of  General 
Howe's  landing  at  Frog  Point,  Colonel  Magaw 
was  left  on  that  command  with  about  twelve 
hundred  men,  and  orders  given  to  defend  it  to 
the  last.  Afterwards,  reflecting  upon  the  small- 
ness  of  the  garrison,  and  the  difficulty  of  their 
holding  it,  if  General  Howe  should  fall  down 
upon  it  with  his  whole  force,  I  wrote  to  General 
Greene,  who  had  the  command  on  the  Jersey 
shore,  directing  him  to  govern  himself  by  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  retain  or  evacuate  the  post 
as  he  should  think  best,  and  revoking  the  abso- 
lute order  to  Colonel  Magaw  to  defend  the  post 
to  the  last  extremity. 

General  Greene,  struck  with  the  importance 
of  the  post,  and  the  discouragement  which  our 
evacuation  of  posts  must  necessarily  have  given, 
reinforced  Colonel  Magaw  with  detachments 
from  several  regiments  of  the  Flying  Camp,  but 
chiefly  of  Pennsylvania,  so  as  to  make  up  the 
number  about  two  thousand. 

In  this  situation  things  were  yesterday,  when 
Vol.  I.— 2S 


General  Howe  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
garrison,  to  which  Colonel  Magaw  returned  a 
spirited  refusal.  Immediately  upon  receiving 
an  account  of  this  transaction,  I  came  from 
Hackensack  to  this  place,  and  had  partly  crossed 
the  North  River,  when  I  met  General  Putnam 
and  General  Greene,  who  were  just  returning 
from  thence,  and  informed  me  that  the  troops 
were  in  high  spirits,  and  would  make  a  good 
defence,  and  it  being  late  at  night  I  returned. 
Early  this  morning,  Colonel  Magaw  posted  his 
troops  partly  in  the  lines  thrown  up  by  our 
army  on  our  first  coming  thither  from  New 
York,  and  partly  on  a  commanding  hill  lying 
north  of  Mount  Washington,  the  lines  being  all 
to  the  southward.  In  this  position,  the  attack 
began  about  1 0  o'clock,  which  our  troops  stood, 
and  returned  the  fire  in  such  a  manner  as  gave 
me  great  hopes  the  enemy  was  entirely  re- 
pulsed. But  at  this  time  a  body  of  troops 
crossed  Harlem  River  in  boats,  and  landed  in- 
side of  the  second  lines,  our  troops  being  then 
engaged  in  the  first.  Colonel  Cadwalader,  who 
commanded  in  the  fines,  sent  off  a  detachment 
to  oppose  them ;  but  they  being  overpowered 
by  numbers,  gave  way;  upon  which  Colonel 
Cadwalader  ordered  his  troops  to  retreat,  in  or- 
der to  gain  the  fort.  It  was  done  with  much 
confusion ;  and  the  enemy  crossing  over,  came 
in  upon  them  in  such  a  manner  that  a  number 
of  them  surrendered.  At  this  time  the  Hes- 
sians advanced  on  the  north  side  of  the  fort  in 
very  large  bodies.  They  were  received  by  the 
troops  posted  there  with  proper  spirit,  and  kept 
back  a  considerable  time.  But  at  length  they 
were  also  obliged  to  submit  to  a  superiority  of 
numbers,  and  retire  under  the  cannon  of  the 
fort.  The  enemy,  having  advanced  thus  far, 
halted,  and  immediately  a  flag  went  in  with  a 
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repetition  of  the  demand  for  the  fortress,  as  I 
suppose.  At  this  time  I  sent  a  billet  to  Colonel 
Magaw,  directing  him  to  hold  out  and  I  would 
endeavor  this  evening  to  bring  off  the  garrison, 
if  the  fortress  could  not  be  maintained,  as  I  did 
not  expect  it  could,  the  enemy  being  possessed 
of  the  adjacent  grounds.  But  before  this  reached 
him,  he  had  entered  too  far  into  a  treaty  to  re- 
tract. After  which  Colonel  Cadwalader  told 
another  messenger  who  went  over,  that  they 
had  been  able  to  obtain  no  other  terms  than  to 
surrender  as  prisoners  of  war.  In  this  situation 
matters  now  stand. 

I  have  stopped  General  Beall's  and  General 
Heard's  brigades  to  preserve  the  posts  and  stores 
here,  which,  with  the  other  troops,  I  hope  we 
will  be  able  to  effect. 

I  don't  yet  know  the  numbers  killed  or  wound- 
ed on  either  side,  but  from  the  heaviness  and 
continuance  of  fire  in  some  places,  I  imagine 
there  must  have  been  considerable  execution. 
The  loss  of  such  a  number  of  ofiicers  and  men, 
many  of  whom  have  been  trained  with  more 
than  common  attention,  will,  I  fear,  be  severely 
felt ;  but  when  that  of  the  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments is  added,  much  more  so,  and  must  be  a 
farther  incentive  to  procure  as  considerable  a 
supply  as  possible  for  the  new  troops  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  done. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect, 
sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  "Washington. 


II. 


EXTRACT   FEOM   GENERAL   HOWES   DISPATCH   TO 
LORD    GEO.    GERMAIN. 

New  York,  November  30,  1776. 
My  Lord: — 

During  the  continuance  of  the  army  at  Dobbs' 
Ferry,  the  enemy  sent  a  large  detachment  over 
the  North  River  by  King's  Ferry  to  Jersey,  and 
were  employed  in  intrenching  at  Croton  Bridge 
and  the  White  Plains,  and  building  barracks 
at  those  places,  and  at  Peekskill,  near  the  foot 
of  the  Highlands,  for  their  winter  habitations. 
Lieutenant-general  Knyphausen  had  for  some 


days  established  his  post  on  the  York  side  of 
Kingsbridge,  within  cannon-shot  of  Fort  Wash- ' 
ington,  which  was  covered  by  very  strong 
ground,  and  exceeding  difficult  of  access;  but 
the  importance  of  this  post,  which,  with  Fort 
Lee,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Jersey,  kept  the 
enemy  in  command  of  the  navigation  of  the  North 
River,  while  it  barred  the  communication  with 
York  by  land,  made  the  possession  of  it  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Preparations  were  therefore 
made  for  a  general  attack,  and  thirty  flat-boats, 
under  the  direction  of  Captains  Wilkinson  and 
Molloy,  passed  up  the  North  River  on  the  night 
of  the  14th,  undiscovered  by  the  enemy. 

Every  thing  being  prepared,  and  the  attack 
fixed  for  the  morning  of  the  16th,  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Patterson,  Adjutant-general,  was  sent 
the  15th  to  summon  the  commanding  officer  to 
sui*render,  and  to  warn  him  of  the  consequences 
that  must  attend  a  general  attack ;  to  which  he 
replied,  he  would  defend  himself  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. Four  attacks  were  determined  upon. 
The  first,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
general  Knyphausen,  against  the  enemy's  left, 
on  the  side  of  Kingsbridge,  in  two  columns, 
formed  by  detachments  from  the  Hessians  of  his 
corps,  the  brigade  of  Rahl,  and  regiment  of 
Waldeck.  The  second,  by  the  First  and  Sec- 
ond battalions  of  light-infantry,  and  two  bat- 
talions of  guards,  under  the  command  of  Briga- 
dier-general Mathew,  to  land  by  Harlem  Creek 
upon  the  enemy's  right,  from  thirty  flat-boats ; 
which  attack  was  to  be  supported  by  the  First 
and  Second  grenadiers  and  Thirty-third  regi- 
ment, under  the  command  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 
The  third  attack,  intended  as  a  feint,  by  the 
Forty-second  regiment,  to  be  embarked  in  ba- 
teaux in  a  creek  opposite  to  Colonel  Morris's 
house,  and  upon  the  left  of  the  enemy's  lines  to- 
wards New  York.  The  fourth,  by  Lord  Percy, 
with  the  corps  under  his  command,  on  York 
Island,  to  assault  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy's 
intrenchments  on  that  side. 

The  field-artillery  and  batteries  being  proper- 
ly disposed  for  the  three  attacks  on  the  side  of 
Kingsbridge  and  Harlem  Creek,  Lieutenant-gen- 
eral Knyphausen  moved  forward  about  noon, 
but  having  a  very  thick  wood  to  pass,  in  which 
the  enemy  was  very  advantageously  posted,  it 
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was  some  time  before  he  could  penetrate ;  from 
which  difficulties  his  corps  was  for  a  considera- 
ble time  exposed  to  the  fire  of  three  pieces  of 
cannon.  As  soon  as  this  attack  began,  the  light- 
infantry  moved  and  landed  under  a  brisk  fire, 
before  and  after  they  had  quitted  the  boats, 
from  a  party  of  the  rebels  posted  behind  rocks 
and  trees  ;  however,  by  getting  up  a  very  steep, 
uneven  mountain,  with  their  usual  activity,  they 
soon  dispersed  the  enemy.  The  guards,  follow- 
ed by  the  grenadiers  and  Thirty-third,  landed 
without  any  loss.  Intelligence  in  the  mean  time 
being  received,  that  Lord  Percy  had  carried  an 
advanced  work,  orders  were  sent  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Stirling,  commanding  the  Forty-second 
regiment,  to  endeavor  to  land,  and  for  two  bat- 
talions of  the  Second  brigade  to  support  him. 
Upon  which  he  immediately  advanced  in  his 
boats  through  a  heavy  fire,  with  great  perse- 
verance, and  forcing  his  way  up  a  steep  height, 
which  was  well  defended  by  a  body  of  the  reb- 
els, he  gained  the  summit,  took  one  hundred 
and  seventy  prisoners,  and  penetrating  across  the 
island,  facilitated  Lord  Percy's  success  against 


the  enemy's  lines  opposed  to  him,  which  his 
lordship  passed. 

Colonel  Rahl,  who  led  the  right  column  of 
Lieutenant-general  Knyphausen's  attack,  hav- 
ing, after  a  considerable  opposition,  forced  the 
enemy  from  their  strongholds,  pushed  forward 
to  their  advanced  works,  and  lodged  his  column 
within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  from 
whence  he  summoned  them  to  surrender,  upon 
which  they  readily  desired  to  treat. 

Lieutenant-general  Knyphausen's  column  hav- 
ing more  impediments  to  encounter  in  passing 
through  the  wood,  could  not  join  the  right 
column  until  they  had  got  up  to  the  fort.  The 
enemy,  upon  his  appearance,  surrendered  pris- 
oners of  war,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand 
seven  hundred,  including  officers,  besides  the 
prisoners  made  by  the  Forty-second  regiment. 
The  enemy  had  three  officers  and  fifty  men 
killed,  and  six  officers  and  ninety  men  wounded 
in  the  different  attacks. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c,  <fec, 

W.  Howe. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

December  26,  1776. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    TRENTON. 


The  latter  part  of  the  year  1776  was 
the  darkest  period  of  the  American 
Revolution.  The  best  troops  in  the 
army,  with  a  few  exceptions,  had  been 
captured  with  Fort  Washington ;  Fort 
Lee  had  also  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  trophies  of  the 
enemy's  victory  had  been  graced  with 
the  heavy  cannon,  tents,  baggage,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  provision  belonging 
to  the  Continental  Army.1  The  cele- 
brated retreat  through  the  Jerseys 
followed,  and  the  commander-in-chief, 
with  less  than  four  thousand  men,2 — the 
wreck  of  the  Continental  Army, — close- 
ly pursued  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  sought 
refuge  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Del- 
aware.8 The  treason  of  General  Charles 
Lee  also  took  place  at  that  time ;  and, 
although  the  character  of  the  affair  was 
not  then  fully  known,  the  country  was 
filled  with  astonishment  and  regret.4 
The  enemy  had  gained  possession  of 
Rhode  Island,  Long  Island,  the  city  of 

1  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Nov.  30  ;  Marshall,  ii.  p.  592  ; 
Sparks,  p.  201.—"  Marshall,  ii.  pp.  592-603  ;  Sparks,  pp. 
201,  202 ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  223.— s  Gordon,  ii.  p.  390  ; 
Sparks,  pp  201-205.— 4  Marshall,  ii.  pp.  608,  609 ;  Sparks, 
pp.  202-204. 


New  York,  and  nearly  all  the  Jerseys, 
and  awaited  only  the  accumulation  of 
ice  in  the  Delaware  to  extend  his  con- 
quest into  Pennsylvania.1  By  sickness, 
and  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of 
service,  the  Continental  Army  was  fast 
dwindling  away,  until  it  appeared  rather 
like  an  outpost  than  the  main  body  of 
an  army,  to  whose  protection  the  politi- 
cal interests  of  a  continent,  if  not  those 
of  all  mankind,  had  been  intrusted.2 
And,  lastly,  flushed  with  their  successes, 
and  considering  the  revolutionary  spirit 
as  nearly  eradicated,  General  and  Ad- 
miral Howe  issued  a  joint  proclamation, 
offering  a  pardon,  in  the  King's  name, 
to  all  who  would  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  come  under  his  protection 
within  sixty  days,3 — an  offer  which  was 
accepted  by  great  numbers  of  those 
whose  wealth  and  position  gave  weight 
to  their  actions.4 

But  these  reverses  were  not  without 
benefit  to  the  cause  of  America.     Her 


1  Gen.  Howe  to  Lord  G.  Germain,  Dec.  20  ;  Lieut. 
Hall's  Civil  War,  pp.  245-247,  251.—*  Gen.  Washington 
to  Gen.  Gates,  Dec.  14. — 3  "Proclamation."  "Dated  at 
New  York,  Nov.  30,  1776." — *  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War, 
p.  248  ;  Marshall,  ii.  p.  600 ;  Sparks,  p.  205. 
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professed  friends  were  sifted ;  and  those 
whose  friendship  was  not  real,  were 
driven  to  the  enemy  by  the  force  of 
circumstances ;  while  those  whose  ac- 
tions were  influenced  by  principle,  were 
seen  and  known  by  all  men. 

General  Howe  covered  his  acquisi- 
tions in  the  Jerseys  by  a  chain  of  can- 
tonments at  Pennington,  Trenton,  Bor- 
dentown,  and  Burlington,1  and  held  a 
strong  body  in  reserve  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, ready  to  move  in  any  direction  at 
short  notice.2 

General  Washington  retained  the  po- 
sition he  had  occupied,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Delaware,  and  his  little 
force  had  been  strengthened  by  the 
arrival  of  the  division  recently  com- 
manded by  General  Lee  and  by  three 
regiments  from  Ticonderoga,8  while  the 
militia  from  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  which 
had  turned  out  in  considerable  num- 
bers, encamped,  a  part  at  Bristol  under 
General  Cadwalader,  and  a  part  oppo- 
site Trenton,  under  General  Ewing.4 

At  this  time  General  Washington 
entertained  the  idea  of  recrossing  the 
Delaware,  and  attacking  the  enemy  in 
his  cantonments.5  At  Trenton  three 
regiments  of  Hessians  were  stationed, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  B,ahl 
(whom  the  reader  will  remember  as  a 
prominent  participant  in  the  affairs  at 
the  White  Plains  and  Fort  Washing- 
ton) ;    and  it  was  on  this  party  that 


1  Gordon,  ii.  p.  390 ;  Marshall,  ii.  p.  610. 

*  Sparks,  p.  211.— s  Ibid.—*  Marshall,  ii.  p.  605,  615  ; 
Sparks,  p.  211. — 6  Gen.  Washington  to  Gov.  Trumbull, 
Dec.  14  ;  Same  to  Gen.  Gates,  Dec.  14  ;  Same  to  Gen. 
Heath,  Dec.  14 ;  Marshall,  ii.  p.  614. 


General  Washington's  choice  fell  as  the 
first  object  of  his  attack.1 

The  time  selected  was  the  night  of 
the  twenty-fifth  of  December  ;2  and  the 
plan  of  attack  was  for  General  Ewing 
and  the  militia  to  cross  the  Delaware 
below  Trenton,  and  General  Washing- 
ton and  his  little  army  to  cross  at  Mc- 
Konkey's  Ferry,  about  nine  miles  above 
Trenton,  when  both  were  to  unite  in 
attack  on  the  Hessians,3  while  General 
Cadwalader  was  to  cross  at  Bristol  and 
assault  the  enemy's  outposts  at  Bor- 
dentown,  Burlington,  Black-Horse,  and 
Mount  Holly.4 

At  the  appointed  time  the  cold  was 
intense,  a  heavy  storm  of  snow  and  hail 
was  raging,  and  the  floating  ice  render- 
ed the  passage  of  the  river  a  work  of 
great  difficulty.  At  dusk,  the  troops 
selected  for  the  service,  amounting  to 
twenty-four  hundred  men,  with  twenty 
pieces  of  artillery,  began  to  cross  the 
river  at  McKonkey's  Ferry ;  and,  al- 
though it  was  supposed  the  passage 
would  have  been  effected  by  twelve 
o'clock,  the  ice  retarded  the  boats  so 
much  that  it  was  nearly  four  o'clock 
before  the  whole  body  had  landed  and 
was  ready  to  march.5 

The  troops  were  speedily  formed  into 
two  divisions ;  one  of  which,  under  Gen- 
eral Sullivan,  marched  on  the  lower  or 
river  road,  which  entered  Trenton  on 


1  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Dec.  29  ;  Hist.  Civil  War,  i.  p. 
225  ;  Sparks,  p.  211. — *  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen.  Heath, 
Dec.  27  ;  Same  to  Cong.,  Dec.  27.— 3  Gen.  Washington  to 
Cong.,  Dec.  27  ;  Hist.  Civil  War,  i.  p.  226  ;  Marshall,  ii. 
p.  615.— 4  Hist,  Civil  War,  i.  p.  226  ;  Marshall,  ii.  p.  615. 

6  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  Dec.  27  ;  Wilkinson's 
Memoirs,  i.  p.  128  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  394. 
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its  western  extremity;1  the  other,  led 
"by  Greneral  Greene,  with  whom  were 
also  Generals  Washington,  Stirling, 
Mercer,  and  Stephen,  took  the  npper 
or  Pennington  road,  leading  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  town.2  The  dis- 
tance being  about  the  same  on  both 
roads,  orders  were  given  to  both  divi- 
sions to  force  the  enemy's  pickets,  and 
push  directly  into  the  town,  before  his 
main  body  had  time  to  form.3 

It  is  said  that  General  Grant,  at 
Princeton,  had  heard  of  the  proposed 
expedition,  and  the  time  it  was  to 
march,  and  had  notified  Colonel  Rahl;4 
that  early  in  the  evening  a  body  of  men 
had  emerged  from  the  woods,  fired  on 
the  Hessian  pickets,  and  retired;5  and 
that  Colonel  Rahl,  mistaking  the  attack 
on  his  pickets  for  the  attack  against 
which  he  had  been  warned,  had  been 
thrown  off  his  guard,  and  permitted  his 
troops  to  return  to  their  quarters  and 
to  their  Christmas  festivities.6  It  is  a 
matter  of  interest  to  know  what  troops 
attacked  these  Hessian  outposts  at  that 
important  moment,  when  it  is  not  known 
that  a  single  Continental  soldier  was,  at 
that  time,  east  of  the  Delaware ;  and  yet 
more  interesting  is  it  to  know  whence 
the  information   of  General  Washing- 

1  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  Dec.  27.     See  also  Wil- 
kinson, i.  p.  128  ;  Marshall,  ii.  p.  615  ;  Sparks,  p.  212. 
3  Ibid.    See  also  Wilkinson,  i.  p.  128 ;  Irving,  ii.  p.  478. 

3  Ibid.     See  also  Marshall,  ii.  p.  616  ;  Irving,  ii.  p.  479. 

4  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Dec.  29;  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil 
War,  p.  252  ;  Life  of  Reed,  i.  p.  277. 

6  Col.  White's  statement,  Feb.  25,  1777  ;  Gen.  Howe's 
dispatch,  Dec.  29  ;  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  253  ;  Irving, 
ii.  p.  479.  Gordon  says  this  was  a  party  of  fifty  men,  un- 
der Col.  Wm.  Washington,  who  acted  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  commander-in-chief. — 6  Gordon,  ii.  p.  395. 


ton's  projected  movement  reached  Gen- 
eral Grant  at  Princeton.  The  secret 
had  been  committed  to  but  few,  and 
they  were  officers  whose  standing  should 
have  been  a  guarantee  for  their  honor. 
The  second  in  command,  however,  had 
proved  recreant  to  his  trust,  and  by 
throwing  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  had  disarmed  the  country  and 
the  commander-in-chief  of  that  suspicion 
which  a  more  open  abandonment  of  the 
American  cause  would  have  elicited.1 
General  Gates,  his  accessory  and  confi- 
dential friend,  to  whom  General  Wash- 
ington had  communicated  his  designs, 
was,  at  that  moment,  on  his  way  to  Bal- 
timore,2 where  Congress  was  then  sit- 
ting, to  spread  among  that  body  that 
poisonous  influence  which  afterwards 
produced,  in  the  Conway  Cabal,  so  much 
disaster  to  the  country.  To  him,8  and 
to  Colonel  Reed,  of  Pennsylvania,4  be- 
sides those  who  participated  in  the  affair, 
the  secret  had  been  communicated,  and 
from  one  of  those  the  enemy  evidently 
received  the  information  ;  but  to  the 
more  patient  investigation  of  the  his- 
torical student  must  be  left  the  task  of 
determining  which  of  them  was  the  un- 
successful traitor. 

The  troops  pursued  their  way  to- 
wards Trenton,  with  the  storm  driving 
the  sleet  into  their  faces,  and  two  of 


1  It  is  now  well  known  that  Gen.  Lee  was  a  traitor  to 
America.  Through  the  laborious  efforts  of  G.  H.  Moore, 
Esq.,  the  librarian  of  the  N.  T.  Historical  Society,  that 
body  has  become  the  possessor  of  a  portion  of  the  corre- 
spondence between  Lee  and  Gen.  Howe,  which  establishes 
that  fact.— »  Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  i.  pp.  126,  127. 

3  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen.  Gates,  Dec.  14. 

4  Gen.  Washington  to  Col.  Eeed,  Dec.  23. 
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their  number,  overcome  by  the  intensi- 
ty of  the  cold,  were  frozen  to  death  on 
the  march.1  Many  of  the  muskets  were 
also  wet  and  useless;2  and  it  was  day- 
light before  the  head  of  the  columns 
reached  the  outskirts  of  the  village.3 

Here,  however,  the  storm  proved  ben- 
eficial to  the  expedition,  by  keeping 
every  one  within  doors,  and  by  conceal- 
ing the  approach  of  the  troops  and  ar- 
tillery over  the  frozen  ground.4 

The  column  led  by  General  Greene 
entered  the  village  about  three  minutes 
before  that  commanded  by  General  Sul- 
livan entered  the  western  side  of  the 
town.5  The  advance  guard  of  the  former 
was  commanded  by  Captain  William 
A.  Washington,  and  Lieutenant  James 
Monroe,  both,  subsequently,  well  known 
in  the  history  of  their  country  ;6  that  of 
the  latter  was  led  by  Colonel  John 
Stark,7  whose  cool  and  deliberate  brav- 
ery behind  the  rail-fence  on  Breed's 
Hill  has  been  already  referred  to. 
Both  drove  the  pickets  before  them, 
the  latter  taking  refuge  behind  the 
houses  on  the  line  of  their  retreat,  and 
firing  on  the  advancing  columns.8 

In  the  mean  time,  the  alarm  had 
reached  the  enemy's  main  body,  and  the 
drums  beat  to  arms,  the  astonished  Hes- 
sians quickly  falling  into  their  places 


1  Sparks,  pp.  211,  212  ;  Irving,  ii.  p.  480  ;  Gordon,  ii. 
p.  396  ;  Marshall,  ii.  p.  616.— 2  Wilkinson,  i.  p.  129  ; 
Irving,  ii.  p.  480. — 3  Marshall,  ii.  p.  616  ;  Stedman,  i.  p. 
232;  Wilkinson,  i.  p.  129  .—*  Irving,  ii.  pp.  480,  481; 
Life  of  Reed,  i.  p.  297.— 6  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong., 
Dec.  27. — 6  Wilkinson,  i.  p.  130  ;  Irving,  ii.  p.  481. 

'  Wilkinson,  i.  p.  129  ;  Irving,  ii.  p.  482. 

8  G  2n.  Washington  to  Congress,  Dec.  14  ;  Gordon,  ii. 
p.  396. 


under  the  experienced  eye  of  their  com- 
mander, Colonel  Rahl.1 

Part  of  General  Greene's  division 
pushed  down  King  (now  Warren) 
street,  the  remainder  down  Queen  (now 
Greene)  street,  and  General  Sullivan's 
command  entered  the  town  through 
Second  and  Front  streets.2  By  this  dis- 
position of  the  troops  the  enemy  was 
hemmed  in  between  the  Americans  and 
the  Assanpink  Creek,  a  considerable 
stream  which  flows  through  the  town  ; 3 
and  when  the  artillery  reached  the  head 
of  King-street,  a  six-gun  battery  opened 
its  fire  on  the  enemy,  under  the  person- 
al directions  of  General  Washington.4 
To  oppose  these,  and  to  check  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Americans,  the  Hessians 
trained  two  pieces  of  artillery,  near  the 
spot  where  the  canal  feeder  crosses  War- 
ren-street, but  Captain  Washington  and 
Lieutenant  Monroe  rushed  forward  with 
a  part  of  their  command,  drove  the  men 
from  their  guns,  and  took  both  the 
pieces  when  on  the  point  of  being  fired.5 
Both  the  captain  and  the  lieutenant 
were  wounded  in  this  desperate  attack, 
— the  former  in  his  wrist,  the  latter  in 
his  shoulder.6 

Colonel  Rahl  with  some  difficulty  ex- 
tricated his  men  from  the  town  and  led 
them  into  an  orchard,  with  an  intention, 
apparently,  of  contesting  for  the  mastery 
with  General  Washington.7  Changing 
his  mind,  however,  he  resolved  to  meet 


1  Irving,  ii.  p.  483  ;  Lossing,  ii.  p.  228. — 2  Wilkinson, 
i.  p.  128  ;  Lossing,  ii.  p.  227.— 3  Losi-ing,  ii.  p.  227. 

4  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Dec.  29  ;  Wilkinson,  i.  pp. 
129,  130 ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  232.— 6  Wilkinson,  i.  p.  130. 

6  Ibid.—7  Irving,  ii.  p.  483. 
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the  General  in  the  village,  and  crying 
out,  "All  who  are  my  grenadiers,  for- 
ward ! "  he  rushed  back  into  -the  streets 
which  he  had  left  but  a  few  minutes 
before.1  In  doing  so,  however,  he  re- 
ceived a  fatal  wound  from  a  musket- 
ball,  and  fell  from  his  horse  ;2  when  his 
men,  bewildered  not  only  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Americans,  but  by  the 
confusion  into  which  their  commander's 
sudden  movements  had  thrown  them, 
disregarding  the  orders  of  Colonel  Schef- 
fer,  the  second  in  command,  turned  and 
fled  along  the  banks  of  the  Assan- 
pink,  with  the  design  of  escaping  to 
Princeton.3  Perceiving  the  object  of 
this  movement,  General  Washington 
threw  Colonel  Hand's  regiment  of  rifle- 
men before  them,4  while  a  body  of  Vir- 
ginia troops  were  dispatched  to  gain 
their  left.5  Brought  to  a  stand,  and  per- 
fectly bewildered,  the  Hessians  struck 
their  colors  and  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners  at  discretion.6 

The  conflict  was  ended,  and  Colonel 
Rahl,  supported  by  a  file  of  sergeants, 
approached  General  Washington  and 
presented  his  sword,7  when  he  was  con- 
veyed with  great  care  to  his  quarters, 
in  the  house  of  Stacey  Potts,  a  respecta- 
ble Quaker,  who  lived  in  King-street8 


1  Irving,  ii.  p.  484. — a  Wilkinson,  i.  p.  130  ;  Marshall, 
ii.  p.  617  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  23 3.— '  Hist.  Civil  War,  i.  pp. 
226,  227  ;  Wilkinson,  i.  p.  130  ;  Marshall,  ii.  p.  617  ; 
Sparks,  p.  212  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  233.—'*  Gen.  Washington 
to  Cong.,  Dec.  27  ;  Wilkinson,  i.  p.  131. 

6  Wilkinson,  i.  p.  131.—"  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong., 
Dec.  27  ;  Hist.  Civil  War,  i.  p.  227 ;  Wilkinson,  i.  p.  131 ; 
Marshall,  ii.  p.  617. 

'  Wilkinson,  i.  p.  131  ;  Irving,  ii.  p.  485. 

8  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii.  p.  228. 


— now  Warren-street — opposite  Perry, 
where  the  house  still  stands.1 

A  small  party  of  horse,  which  was 
with  Colonel  Rahl,  "  about  two  hundred 
men  of  the  brigade,"  and  fifty  chasseurs 
fled,  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  and 
reached  Bordentown  in  safety.2 

The  loss  of  the  Americans,  besides 
the  two  who  were  frozen  to  death,  was 
two  privates  killed;  and  two  officers 
and  one  or  two  privates  wounded.8 
The  enemy  lost  six  officers,  beside  Col- 
onel Rahl,  and  between  twenty  and 
thirty  privates  killed,  and  nearly  a 
thousand  prisoners.4  Six  pieces  of  brass 
artillery,  three  ammunition-wagons,  a 
thousand  stand  of  arms,  four  stands  of 
colors,  and  twelve  drums,  were  also 
among  the  trophies  of  the  victory.8 

The  ice  had  formed  so  fast,  that  the 
troops  under  Generals  Cadwalader  and 
Ewing  were  unable  to  cross  over  at 
the  appointed  time.6  From  this  cause, 
added  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy  at 
the  surrounding  posts,  the  commander- 
in-chief  resolved  to  hazard  nothing  far- 
ther, and  he  recrossed  the  Delaware, 
with  his  prisoners  and  booty,  reaching 
his  encampment  at  Newtown  before 
midnight.7 


1  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii.  p.  228. — "  Gen.  Washington 
to  Cong.,  Dec.  27 ;  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Dec.  29 ; 
Sparks,  p.  212.— 3  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  Dec.  27  ; 
Wilkinson,  i.  p.  131  ;  Capt.  Nicholson  to  S.  Purviance, 
Dec.  27.— 4  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong  ,  Dec.  29  ;  S.  Nich- 
olson to  S.  Purviance,  Dec.  27. — 6  Col.  Moylan  to  Boot. 
Morris,  Dec.  27  ;  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen.  Heath,  Dec.  27. 

6  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  Dec.  27  ;  Hist.  Civil  War, 
i.  p.  227  ;  Wilkinson,  i.  p.  131  ;  Gen.  Cadwalader  to 
Council  of  Safety,  Dec.  27  ;  Marshall,  ii.  p.  617.—'  Gen. 
Howe's  dispatch,  Dec.  29;  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong., 
Dec.  27  ;  Hist.  Civil  War,  i.  p.  227  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  397. 
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The  effect  of  this  brilliant  affair  was 
soon  apparent.  The  enemy  immediately 
broke  up  his  posts  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Delaware  and  fell  back  on  Prince- 
ton ; a  the  tories  and  the  "  pliant  whigs" 
who  had  sought  the  King's  protection, 
began  to  tremble;2  and  General  Corn- 
wallis,  who  was  about  to  sail  for  Eng- 
land on  "  leave  of  absence,"  was  order- 
ed to  resume  his  command  in  New  Jer- 
sey.8    Nor  was  the  effect  on  the  Ameri- 


can cause  less  speedily  manifested.  The 
news  passed  through  the  country,  and 
appeared  to  infuse  new  life  and  new 
spirits  among  the  people ;  the  army, 
from  a  panic-stricken,  defeated,  and  dis- 
couraged mass,  became  a  triumphant 
army ;  and  the  year  closed  with  bright- 
er hopes  and  more  resolute  determina- 
tion than  had  been  seen  since  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  States  had  been  pro- 
claimed.1 


DOCUMENTS. 


GEN.  WASHINGTON  S  DISPATCH  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF   CONGRESS. 

Head-quartebs,  Newtown,  Dec.  27,  1776. 

Sir  : — I  have  the  pleasure  of  congratulating 
you  upon  the  success  of  an  enterprise  which  I 
had  formed  against  a  detachment  of  the  enemy 
lying  in  Trenton,  and  which  was  executed  yes- 
terday morning. 

The  evening  of  the  25th  I  ordered  the  troops 
intended  for  this  service  to  parade  back  of  Mc- 
Konkey's  Ferry,  that  they  might  begin  to  pass 
as  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  imagining  we  should 
be  able  to  throw  them  all  over,  with  the  neces- 
sary artillery,  by  twelve  o'clock,  and  that  we 
might  easily  arrive  at  Trenton  by  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  distance  being  about  nine 
miles.  But  the  quantity  of  ice,  made  that  night, 
impeded  the  passage  of  the  boats  so  much,  that 
it  was  three  o'clock  before  the  artillery  could  be 
all  got  over,  and  near  four  before  the  troops 


1  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  256  ;  Marshall,  ii.  p.  620; 
Stedman,  i.  p.  235  — 3  Lossing,  ii.  p.  231. — 3  Gen.  Howe's 
dispatch,  Jan.  5  ;  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  256. 
Vnr,    T  —26 


took  up  their  line  of  march.  This  made  me 
despair  of  surprising  the  town,  as  I  well  knew 
we  could  not  reach  it  before  the  day  was  fairly 
broke.  But  as  I  was  certain  there  was  no  mak- 
ing a  retreat  without  being  discovered  and  har- 
assed, on  repassing  the  river,  I  determined  to 
push  on  at  all  events.  I  formed  my  detach- 
ment into  two  divisions,  one  to  march  by  the 
lower  or  river  road,  the  other  by  the  upper  or 
Pennington  road. 

As  the  divisions  had  nearly  the  same  distance 
to  march,  I  ordered  each  of  them,  immediately 
on  forcing  the  outguards,  to  push  directly  into 
the  town,  that  they  might  charge  the  enemy 
before  they  had  time  to  form. 

The  upper  division  arrived  at  the  enemy's 
advanced  post,  exactly  at  eight  o'clock,  and  in 
three  minutes  after  I  found,  from  the  fire  on 
the  lower  road,  that  that  division  had  also  got 
up.  The  outguards  made  but  small  opposition, 
though,  for  their  numbers,  they  behaved  very 
well,  keeping  up  a  constant  retreating  fire  from 
behind  houses.  We  presently  saw  their  main 
body  formed;    but,  from   their   motions,  they 


1  Letter  from  Philadelphia,  Dec.  30 ;  Gordon,  ii.  pp. 

397,  398. 
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seemed  undetermined  how  to  act.  Being  hard 
pressed  by  our  troops,  who  already  got  posses- 
sion of  part  of  their  artillery,  they  attempted 
to  file  off"  by  a  road  on  their  right,  leading  to 
Princeton ;  but,  perceiving  their  intention,  I 
threw  a  body  of  troops  in  their  way,  which  im- 
mediately checked  them.  Finding  from  our 
disposition  that  they  were  surrounded,  and  that 
they  must  inevitably  be  cut  to  pieces,  if  they 
made  any  farther  resistance,  they  agreed  to  lay 
down  their  arms. 

The  number  that  submitted  in  this  manner 
was  twenty-three  officers  and  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-six  men.  Colonel  Rahl,  the  commanding 
officer,  and  seven  others  were  found  wounded, 
in  the  town.  I  don't  exactly  know  how  many 
they  had  killed,  but  I  fancy  not  above  twenty 
or  thirty,  as  they  never  made  any  regular  stand. 
Our  loss  is  very  trifling  indeed,  only  two  officers 
and  one  or  two  privates  wounded. 

I  find  that  the  detachment  of  the  enemy  con- 
sisted of  the  three  Hessian  regiments  of  Lans- 
patch,  Knyphausen,  and  Rahl,  amounting  to 
about  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  a  troop  of  Brit- 
ish light-horse ;  but  immediately  upon  the  be- 
ginning of  the  attack,  all  those  Avho  were  not 
killed  or  taken,  pushed  directly  down  the  road 
towards  Bordentown.  These  would  likewise 
have  fallen  into  our  hands,  could  my  plan  have 
been  completely  carried  into  execution.  Gen- 
eral Ewing  was  to  have  crossed  before  day  at 
Trenton  ferry,  and  taken  possession  of  the  bridge 
leading  out  of  town ;  but  the  quantity  of  ice 
was  so  great  that,  though  he  did  every  thing  in 
his  power  to  effect  it,  he  could  not  get.  over. 
This  difficulty  also  hindered  General  Cadwala- 
der  from  crossing  with  the  Pennsylvania  militia 
from  Bristol.  He  got  part  of  his  foot  over; 
but  finding  it  impossible  to  embark  his  artillery, 
he  was  obliged  to  desist.  I  am  fully  confident, 
that  could  the  troops  under  Generals  Ewing  and 
Cadwalader  have  passed  the  river,  I  should 
have  been  able,  with  their  assistance,  to  have 
driven  the  enemy  from  all  their  posts  below 
Trenton.  But  the  numbers  I  had  with  me  be- 
ing inferior  to  theirs  below  me,  and  a  strong 
battalion  of  light-infantry  being  at  Princeton, 
above  me,  I  thought  it  most  prudent  to  return 
the  same  evening  with  the  prisoners  and  the 


artillery  we  had  taken.     We  found  no  stores  of 
any  consequence  in  the  town. 

In  justice  to  the  officers  and  men,  I  must  add, 
that  their  behavior  on  this  occasion  reflects  the 
highest  honor  upon  them.  The  difficulty  of 
passing  the  river  in  a  very  severe  night,  and 
their  march  through  a  violent  storm  of  snow  and 
hail,  did  not  in  the  least  abate  their  ardor ;  but 
when  they  came  to  the  charge,  each  seemed  to 
vie  with  the  other  in  pressing  forward ;  and  were 
I  to  give  a  preference  to  any  particular  corps,  I 
should  do  great  injustice  to  the  others. 

Colonel  Baylor,  my  first  aid-de-camp,  will 
have  the  honor  of  delivering  this  to  you ;  and 
from  him  you  may  be  made  acquainted  with 
many  other  particulars.  His  spirited  behavior 
upon  every  occasion  requires  me  to  recommend 
him  to  your  particular  notice. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect, 
sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  Washington. 

Inclosed  you  have  a  particular  list  of  the 
prisoners,  artillery,  and  other  stores. 


Return  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Trenton  the  26t7i 
December,  1776,  by  the  army  under  the  command 
of  his  Excellency,  General  Washington. 
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Six  double-fortified  brass  three-pounders,  with  carriages 
complete  ;  three  ammunition- wagons  ;  as  many  muskets, 
bayonets,  cartouch-boxes,  and  swords,  as  there  are  prison- 
ers ;  twelve  drums  ;  four  colors. 


II. 

EXTRACT    EKOM    GENERAL    HOWE's   DISPATCH   TO 
LORD   G.    GERMAIN. 

New  York,  December  29,  1776. 
On  the  25th  instant,  in  the  evening,  a  party 
of  the  enemy  attacked  an  outguard  from  the 
post  of  Trenton,  where  Colonel  Rahl  command- 
ed with  three  battalions  of  Hessians,  fifty  chas- 
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seurs,  and  twenty  light-dragoons,  having  with 
them  six  field-pieces,  which  party  was  beaten 
back. 

On  the  succeeding  morning,  at  six  o'clock, 
the  rebels  appeared  in  force  with  cannon,  evi- 
dently intending  to  attack  the  post.  Colonel 
Rahl,  having  received  intelligence  of  their  de- 
sign, had  the  troops  under  arms,  and  detached 
his  own  regiment  to  support  an  advanced  picket : 
this  picket  being  forced,  and  falling  back  upon 
the  regiment,  threw  it  into  some  disorder,  which 
occasioned  them  to  retire  upon  the  other  bat- 
talions ;  no  advantage  being  taken  of  this,  they 
recovered  themselves,  and  the  whole  formed  in 
front  of  the  village. 

The  rebels,  without  advancing,  cannonaded 
them  in  this  situation,  and  Colonel  Rahl  moved 
forward  to  attack  them,  with  the  regiments  of 
Lossberg  and  Rahl;  in  which  attack  Colonel 


Rahl  was  wounded,  and  the  regiments  were 
made  prisoners.  The  rebels  then  advanced  to 
the  regiment  of  Knyphausen,  and  also  made 
that  corps  prisoners. 

Some  few  officers  and  about  two  hundred 
men  of  the  brigade,  with  the  chasseurs  and  a 
party  of  dragoons,  retreated  to  Colonel  Donop's 
corps  at  Bordentown,  six  miles  distant.  Sev- 
eral officers  were  wounded,  and  about  forty  men 
killed  and  wounded. 

This  misfortune  seems  to  have  proceeded 
from  Colonel  Raid's  quitting  his  post  and  ad- 
vancing to  the  attack,  instead  of  defending  the 
village. 

The  rebels  recrossed  the  river  Delaware  im- 
mediately, with  the  prisoners  and  cannon  they 
had  taken. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c, 

W.  Howe. 


CHAPTER    XVII 


January  3,  1777. 
BATTLE     OF     PRINCETON. 


The  panic  which  had  seized  the  ene- 
my since  the  success  at  Trenton,  and 
the  high  spirits  which  appeared  to  ani- 
mate his  own  troops,  induced  General 
Washington  to  recross  the  Delaware 
and  take  post  at  Trenton,  on  the  thir- 
tieth of  December,1  where  he  was  im- 
mediately afterwards  joined  by  Gen- 
erals Cadwalader  and  Mifflin,  each  with 
eighteen  hundred  Pennsylvania  militia.2 
By  promising  a  bounty  of  ten  dollars, 
hard  money,  per  man  (which  the  disin- 
terested patriotism  and  unlimited  credit 
of  Robert  Morris  enabled  him  to  dis- 
charge),8 General  Washington  induced 
the  Eastern  troops,  whose  term  of  ser- 
vice expired  with  the  year,  to  remain 
six  weeks  longer;4  and  he  felt  that  he 
was  so  far  strengthened,  that  offensive 
operations  could  be  resumed  with  safety. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  who  had  obtained 
leave  of  absence,  and  was  about  to  leave 
for  England,  had  been  ordered  to  re- 

1  Lossing,  ii.  p.  232. — 2  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  213  ; 
Gordon,  ii.  pp.  397,  398 ;  Marshall,  ii.  p.  622. 

3  Irving,  ii.  pp.  498,  499. — *  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen. 
McDougal,  Dec.  30  ;  Same  to  Koht.  Morris,  Dec.  31  ;  Life 
and  Recollections  of  John  Howland,  pp.  70,  71.  Gordon 
says  (vol.  ii.  p.  398)  that  nearly  one  half  took  the  bounty, 
and  then  deserted  within  a  few  days. 


sume  his  command  in  New  Jersey.1 
General  Grant  had  previously  called  in 
the  outposts  in  his  vicinity,  and,  with 
the  main  body  of  the  army,  had  taken 
up  his  line  of  march  towards  Trenton, 
when  General  Lord  Cornwallis  over- 
took him  at  Princeton,  on  the  first  of 
January.2  Leaving  three  regiments  of 
the  Fourth  brigade,  under  Colonel  Maw- 
hood,  at  Princeton,3  and  the  Second  bri- 
gade, under  General  Leslie,  at  Maiden- 
head,4 to  secure  the  communication, 
Lord  Cornwallis  approached  Trenton 
the  next  day,5  but  he  was  so  much 
harassed  by  strong  parties,  which  had 
been  sent  out  to  oppose  him,  that  it 
was  near  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
before  he  reached  that  place,6  the  par- 
ties which  General  Washington  had 
sent,  slowly  retiring  before  him.7 

The  American  army  had,  meanwhile, 
retired   to   the   high   grounds    on   the 

1  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Jan.  5, 1777  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  236. 

*  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  256 ;  Gen.  Howe's  dis- 
patch, Jan.  5. — s  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Jan.  5. 

4  Ibid. — B  Ibid. — 6  Gen.  Washington's  dispatch,  Jan.  5  ; 
Gordon,  ii.  p.  399  ;  Marshall,  ii.  p.  622  ;  Ramsay's  Am. 
Rev.,  i.  p.  323  ;  Irving,  ii.  pp.  502,  503  ;  Wilkinson,  i. 
pp.  136,  137. — '  Life  and  Recollections  of  John  Howland, 
pp.  72,  73  ;  Life  of  Jos.  Reed,  i.  p.  286. 
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south  bank  of  the  Assanpink1  (now  in 
South  Trenton),2  and  when  the  enemy 
approached  the  village,  General  "Wash- 
ington sent  forward  the  brigade  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Hitchcock,  to  cover 
the  retreat  of  the  skirmishers  who  had 
been  checking  the  advance  of  the  ene- 
my on  the  road  from  Princeton.3  With 
some  difficulty  the  enemy  was  held  in 
check,  and  the  troops  passed  the  nar- 
row bridge  in  safety;  but  the  enemy 
pressed  forward  in  the  rear,  with  the 
hope  of  also  securing  the  passage.4 
Both  the  bridge  and  the  ford  above — 
near  the  spot  where  the  railroad  now 
crosses  the  stream5 — were  well  guarded 
with  artillery,  and  three  several  times 
the  enemy  was  repulsed,6  when  night 
put  an  end  to  the  attempt,  the  enemy 
intending  to  renew  the  combat  in  the 
morning,7  by  which  time  he  expected 
reinforcements  from  Princeton  and 
Maidenhead.8 

This  moment  was,  probably,  one  of 
the  most  critical  periods  in  the  war.9 
Separated  by  a  small  stream,  were  en- 
camped two  small  armies,  on  whose 
movements  depended  the  fate  of  the 
young   confederacy,  and  of  the   great 


1  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Jan.  5  ;  Gen.  Washington's 
dispatch,  Jan.  5  ;  Life  of  Reed,  i.  pp.  285,  286  ;  Stedman, 
i.  p.  236  ;  Marshall,  ii.  p.  622.— 2  Lossing's  Field  Book, 
ii.  p.  232. — 3  Life  and  Recollections  of  John  Howland,  pp. 
72-74.—  *  Ihid.,  p.  73  ;  Bamsay's  Am.  Rev.,  i.  p.  323. 

6  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii.  p.  233.— 6  Gen.  Washing- 
ton's dispatch,  Jan.  5  ;  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii.  p.  233  ; 
Irving,  ii.  p.  503. — 7  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  214;  Hall's 
Civil  War,  p.  257  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  400  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  236. 

8  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  214. — 9  Gordon,  ii.  pp.  399, 
400  ;  Life  of  Reed,  i.  p.  287  ;  Marshall,  ii.  p.  623  ;  Ram- 
say's Revolution,  i.  p.  323  ;  Irving,  ii.  p.  504  ;  Wilkin- 
son, i.  pp.  138,  139. 


principles  of  government  of  which  that 
confederacy  was  the  exemplar.  In  num- 
bers, the  two  armies  were  about  equal, 
but  there  the  comparison  ended.  The 
American  army  was  composed  of  raw 
troops,  more  than  one  half  of  whom 
were  militia  who  had  never  seen  a 
battle,  and  had  been  but  a  few  days  in 
service ;  with  but  poor  appointments, 
and  with  scarcely  any  supplies.  The 
enemy  was  somewhat  the  stronger  of 
the  two,  and  within  nine  miles  he  had 
left  strong  forces,  part  of  which  had 
been  ordered  to  Trenton  to  assist  in  the 
intended  attack  on  the  next  day.  His 
men  were  experienced,  well  provided 
for,  and  well  supplied  with  ammunition, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  but  little  doubt 
that  success  awaited  his  movements. 

In  view  of  these  facts  General  Wash- 
ington sought  the  advice  of  his  officers, 
and  a  council  was  convened  for  that 
purpose  at  the  house  of  a  Miss  Hag- 
worthy,  then  the  quarters  of  General 
St.  Clair,  General  Washington  having 
been  driven  from  his  own  quarters  by 
the  enemy.1  After  propositions  to  "  en- 
gage with  the  enemy"  and  " to  march 
down  the  east  banh  of  the  Delaware  and 
to  recross  it  at  Philadelphia"  had  been 
rejected,2  General  St.  Clair  proposed  to 
turn  the  enemy's  left,  and  by  a  forced 
march  attack  his  posts  at  Princeton  and 


1  Gen.  St.  Clair's  Narrative,  p.  242  ;  Wilkinson,  i.  pp. 
139,  140.  Some  authors  state  that  this  council  was  held 
at  Gen.  Mercer's  quarters,  hut  I  have  followed  Gen.  St. 
Clair's  personal  statement,  wherein  he  states,  positively, 
that  it  was  held  at  his  quarters.  Gen.  Wilkinson,  who 
was  on  the  ground,  confirms  ic,  and  says  the  house  where 
Gen.  St.  Clair  was  quartered  belonged  to  a  Miss  Dagworthy. 

2  Gordon,  ii.  p.  400. 
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New  Brunswick.1  General  Mercer  im- 
mediately joined  in  urging  the  adop- 
tion of  this  measure,  "  and  very  forcibly 
pointed  out  its  practicability,  and  the 
advantages  that  would  necessarily  result 
from  it;"  General  Washington  highly 
approved  it,  and  it  was  adopted  with- 
out a  single  dissenting  voice.2  Imme- 
diate preparations  were  made  for  the 
movement,  under  the  directions  of  Gen- 
eral St.  Clair.  The  baggage  was  re- 
moved to  Burlington  for  safety;3  and 
at  midnight  the  silent  march  was  com- 
menced.4 The  fires  were  kept  burning, 
the  sentries  occupied  their  proper  posi- 
tions, and  a  working  party  was  kept  busi- 
ly and  noisily  at  work  until  daybreak,5 
and  the  most  complete  success  attended 
the  movement.  General  Mercer,  with 
the  remains  of  his  "  Flying  Camp,"  led 
the  way,6  and  the  main  body,  under  Gen- 
eral Washington's  immediate  command, 
followed,7  the  route  taken  being  a  new 
road,  known  as  "  the  Quaker  road," 8  the 
stumps  and  other  obstructions  in  which 
proved  to  be  serious,  and  well-nigh  fatal 
obstructions  to  the  march.9    The  Amer- 


1  Gen.  St.  Clair's  Narrative,  p.  242 ;  Wilkinson,  i.  p.  140. 

s  Gen.  St.  Clair's  Narrative,  p.  243. — s  Gen.  Washing- 
ton's dispatch,  Jan.  5  ;  Gen.  St.  Clair's  Narrative,  p.  243  ; 
Gordon,  ii.  p.  400  ;  Col.  Eeed  to  Gen.  Putnam,  Jan.  2, 
1777. — *  Gen.  Washington's  dispatch,  Jan.  5  ;  Life  of 
Joseph  Eeed,  i.  p.  288. 

6  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  215 ;  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  257 ; 
Gordon,  ii.  pp.  400,  401  ;  Life  of  Keed,  i.  p.  288  ;  Sted- 
man,  i.  p.  236  ;  Marshall,  ii.  pp.  624,  625. 

6  Life  of  Reed,  i.  p.  288  ;  Marshall,  ii.  p.  625  ;  Irving, 
ii.  p.  506.  Wilkinson  (Mem.,  i.  p.  141)  states  that  Gen. 
St.  Clair,  with  his  brigade,  led  the  column. 

7  Marshall,  ii.  p.  025  ;  Life  of  Keed,  i.  p.  288. 

8  Irving,  ii.  p.  506. 

0  Life  and  Recollections  of  John  Howland,  p.  75 ;  living, 
ii.  p.  506. 


ican  army  reached  the  upper  bridge 
over  the  Stony  Brook  (near  the  Dela- 
ware and  Raritan  Canal)  a  little  before 
sunrise  ;x  and,  thence  pursuing  its  way 
along  the  bank  of  the  creek,  it  shortly 
afterwards  reached  the  woods  south  of 
the  old  Quaker  Meeting-house,  where  a 
new  disposition  of  the  forces  was  made.2 
The  advance,  under  General  Mercer, 
was  detached  from  the  main  body,  with 
orders  to  proceed  along  the  Quaker 
road  until  it  reached  the  old  post-road 
leading  to  Trenton,  where  it  was  to 
take  possession  of,  and,  if  possible,  de- 
stroy the  lower  bridge  by  which  it 
crosses  the  Stony  Brook,  with  the  in- 
tention, thereby,  to  retard  the  move- 
ments of  Lord  Cornwallis,  should  he 
have  taken  the  alarm  and  pursued,  as 
well  as  to  cut  off  the  retreat,  if  an  at- 
tempt was  made,  in  that  direction.8  The 
main  body  filed  off  to  the  right,  and 
pursued  a  by-road,  which  was  more 
direct  and  less  exposed  than  that  on 
which  it  had  been  passing.4 

The  three  regiments  which  General 
Lord  Cornwallis  had  left  at  Princeton, 
wholly  unconscious  of  danger,  had  been 
in  motion  from  an  early  hour,  and  two 
of  them — the  Seventeenth  and  Fifty- 
fifth — were,  at  the  time  General  Wash- 
ington reached  the  old  Quaker  Meet- 
ing-house, on  their  way  to  join  Gen- 
eral Leslie  at  Maidenhead.5  When  the 
Americans  were  opposite  the  old  Meet- 

1  Wilkinson,  i.  p.  141. — 3  Life  of  Reed,  i.  p.  288. 

3  Wilkinson,  i.  p.  141  ;  Life  of  Reed,  i.  p.  289. 

4  Life  of  Reed,  i.  p.  288  ;  Wilkinson,  i.  p.  141. 

6  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Jan.  5  ;    Lieut.  Hall's  Civil 
War,  pp.  258,  259. 
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ing-house,  Colonel  Mawhoocl,  who  com- 
manded the  two  regiments  referred  to, 
was  ascending  the  hill  (now  Millett's) 
on  the  old  post-road,  south  from  the 
bridge,1  and  the  glittering  of  the  arms 
in  the  morning  sun  discovered  the  pres- 
ence of  each  party  to  the  other.2  Colo- 
nel Mawhood,  ignorant  of  the  move- 
ments of  General  Washington,  and 
supposing  that  the  troops  he  had  seen 
were  a  skirmishing  party  which  had 
been  sent  out  to  check  his  move- 
ments, immediately  wheeled  and  coun- 
termarched with  the  intention  of  taking 
a  position  on  a  high  ground  near  the 
house  of  William  Clark,  or,  if  possible, 
to  unite  with  the  Fortieth  regiment  at 
Princeton.3  General  Mercer,  perceiving 
his  design,  immediately  started  towards 
the  same  high  ground,  and,  having  been 
favored  in  distance,  he  reached  it  and 
occupied  a  worm-fence  in  front  of  the 
house,  before  Colonel  Mawhood  came 
upon  the  ground.4  The  action  immedi- 
ately commenced  with  a  deadly  volley 
from  Mercer's  rifles,  which  the  enemy 
returned,  and  immediately  charged.5 
As  the  American  rifles  were  not  fitted 
for  bayonets,  after  the  third  fire,  the 
troops  under  General  Mercer  gave  way 
and  fled  in  disorder — the  loss  of  their 
General  and  Colonel,  both  of  whom  were 
mortally  wounded,  adding  to  their  con- 
sternation.6   Pursuing  the  fugitives  with 

1  Wilkinson,  i.  pp.  141,  142.— 2  Life  of  Reed,  i.  p.  289  ; 
Wilkinson,  i.  p.  142.  — s  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  260;  Gor- 
don, ii.  p  401  ;  Life  of  Eeed,  i.  p.  289.— i  Life  of  Eeed,  i. 
p.  289  ;  Wilkinson,  i.  p.  142.— b  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  261 ; 
Stedman,  i.  p.  237  ;  Wilkinson,  i.  p.  142. 

6  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Jan.  5  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  401  ; 
Stedman,  i.  p.  237  ;  Wilkinson,  i.  pp.  142,  143. 


great  energy,  Colonel  Mawhood  then, 
for  the  first  time,  discovered  the  col- 
umn under  General  Washington,  which 
was  hastening  to  sustain  General  Mer- 
cer.1 Throwing  himself  between  the 
pursuers  and  the  fugitives,2  the  com- 
mander-in-chief rallied  the  panic-strick- 
en troops,3  while  Captain  Moulder's  ar- 
tillery opened  a  fire  on  the  enemy,  and 
checked  his  pursuit.4  With  the  utmost 
gallantry,  Colonel  Mawhood  next  at- 
tempted to  charge  and  take  the  artil- 
lery,5 but  a  galling  fire  of  grape,  and 
the  approach  of  Colonel  Hitchcock's 
brigade,  caused  him  to  retire,6  and  he 
fell  back  upon  the  high  ground  first 
spoken  of.  From  thence  he  was  driven 
by  a  squad  of  the  troop  of  horse  from 
Philadelphia,  still  known  as  "  The  First 
Troop  of  City  Cavafo'y"  led  by  Gen- 
eral Washington  in  person  ; 7  and  after- 
wards, with  the  Seventeenth  regiment, 
he  took  up  the  line  of  march  to- 
wards Trenton,8  while  the  Fifty-fifth 
retreated  towards  the  village  of  Prince- 
ton.9 The  Fortieth  regiment,  which 
was  separated  from  the  others,  took  but 
little  part  in  the  action,10  but  (with  the 
exception  of  a  part  of  the  regiment,  and 
of  the  Fifty-fifth,  which  joined  it,  who 
took  post  in  the  buildings  of  the  col- 

1  Wilkinson,  i.  p.  142. — 2  Gordon,  ii.  p.  401 ;  Life  of 
Eeed,  i.  pp.  289,  290  ;  Eamsay's  American  Eevolution, 
i.  p.  325  ;  Irving,  ii,  pp.  508,  509. 

3  Life  of  Eeed,  i.  p.  290  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  401 ;  Eamsay's 
American  Eevolution,  i.  p.  325. 

4  Wilkinson,  i.  p.  143.— 6  Ibid.—6  Ibid. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  145. — 8  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Jan.  5;  Gor- 
don, ii.  p.  402. 

9  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  215  ;  Hall's  Civil  War,  p. 
263  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  402  ;  Wilkinson,  i.  p.  144. 

10  Gordon,  ii.  p.  402. 
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leo-eV  fled  in  disorder  towards  New 
"Brunswick.2 

But,  to  return  to  Trenton,  where 
Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  army  were  left 
comfortably  asleep  at  midnight.  It  is 
said  the  morning  was  foggy,8  and  that 
the  first  intimation  which  they  received 
of  General  Washington's  advance  was 
from  the  report  of  the  cannon  at  Prince- 
ton.4 Lord  Cornwallis,  perceiving  that 
General  Washington  had  out-generaled 
him,  immediately  retreated  from  Tren- 
ton, and,  by  a  forced  march,  pushed  for- 
ward to  Princeton ; 5  but  the  bridge  over 
the  Stony  Brook  having  been  destroyed, 
he  was  detained  an  hour  or  two  before 
he  could  enter  the  town,6  enabling  Gen- 
eral Washington  to  gain  a  safe  distance 
from  the  enemy's  van.7  Pursuing  the 
two  fugitive  regiments  as  far  as  Kings- 
ton, the  General  there  turned  to  the 
left,  and  reached  Pluckemin  the  same 
night;8  whence,  the  next  day,  he  ad- 
vanced to  Morristown,  where  his  winter 
quarters  were  finally  established.9 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this 
affair  has  never  been  ascertained,  the 
accounts  which  have  been  published 
varying  from  thirty10  to  nearly  a  hun- 
dred.11    The   chief  loss,  however,  was 


1  Life  and  Recollections  of  John  Howland,  p.  76  ;  Wil- 
kinson, i.  p.  144.— 2  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  263  ;  Gordon, 
ii.  p.  402  ;  Wilkinson,  i.  p.  144— 3  Stedman,  i.  p.  236. 

*  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  258  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  403. 

6  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  216  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  403. 

6  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Jan.  5  ;  Gen.  Washington's 
dispatch,  Jan.  5  ;  Life  of  Reed,  i.  p.  290. — *  Ramsay's 
Am.  Rev.,  i.  p.  326. — 8  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  216; 
Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  266  ;  St.  Clair's  Narrative,  p.  244  ; 
Gordon,  ii.  p.  403.— '  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  267  ;  Sparks' 
Washington,  p.  216— 10  Gen.  Washington's  dispatch,  Jan. 
5.—"  Marshall,  ii.  p.  626. 


General  Mercer,  Colonel  Haslett,  of  the 
Delaware  line,  Colonel  Potter,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Major  Morris,  Captain  William 
Shippen,  Captain  Neal,  of  the  artillery, 
Captain  Fleming,  who  commanded  the 
Seventh  Virginia  regiment,  and  three 
other  officers.1 

The  enemy  lost  Captain  Leslie,  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Levin,  one  sergeant,  and  six- 
teen privates,  Trilled;  one  captain,  two 
lieutenants,  two  ensigns,  five  sergeants, 
and  forty-eight  privates,  wounded;  and 
one  captain,  one  lieutenant,  two  ensigns, 
five  sergeants,  four  drummers,  and  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  privates,  miss- 
ing, some  of  whom  afterwards  reached 
their  regiments  in  safety.2 

Having  reached  Morristown,  General 
Washington  continued  to  harass  the 
enemy,  by  detached  parties,  with  so 
much  skill  and  success,  that  in  three 
weeks  there  remained  not  a  single  sol- 
dier of  the  enemy's  force  in  New  Jersey, 
except  at  New  Brunswick  and  Amboy.8 
Philadelphia  was  thus  relieved  from 
danger ; 4  New  Jersey  was  rescued  from 
the  enemy;5  the  revolving  inhabitants 
of  that  State  were  compelled  to  remove 
the  red  rags  from  their  door-posts, 
where  they  had  been  placed  as  em- 
blems of  their  submission  to  royal  au 
thority;6  the  despair  which  had  chilled 
the  energies  of  the  people  at  large  was 
dispelled;7  the  martial   spirit  was  re- 

1  Gen.  Washington's  dispatch,  Jan.  5. — *  Gen.  Howe's 
report,  Jan.  5. — 3  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  217  ;  Hist,  of 
Civil  War,  i.  p.  231. — 4  Marshall,  ii.  p.  629  ;  Hist,  of  Civil 
War,  i.  p.  231.— 6  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  217. 

6  This,  as  well  as  a  similar  hadge  worn  on  the  hat,  was 
the  evidence  of  loyalty  to  the  King. — '  Sparks'  Washing- 
ton, p.  217  ;  Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  i.  p.  328. 
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vived,  and  a  determination  to  avenge 
the  wrongs  of  the  country  was  mani- 
fested ; 1  new  life  seemed  to  animate  the 
public  counsels;2  and,  finally,  the  glory 
of  the  commander-in-chief  shone  forth 
with  a  more  brilliant,  but  not  less  hal- 
lowed lustre.8  In  the  words  of  an  elo- 
quent European  writer  :  *  "  Achieve- 
ments so  astonishing,  gained  for  the 
American  commander  a  very  great  rep- 
utation, and  were  regarded  with  wonder 
by  all  nations,  as  well  as  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. Every  one  applauded  the  pru- 
dence, the  firmness,  and  the  daring  of 
General  Washington.    All  declared  him 


the  savior  of  his  country ;  all  proclaimed 
him  equal  to  the  most  renowned  com- 
manders of  antiquity,  and  especially 
distinguished  him  by  the  name  of  the 
American  Fabius.  His  name  was  in 
the  mouths  of  all  men,  and  celebrated 
by  the  pens  of  the  most  eminent  writers. 
The  greatest  personages  in  Europe  be- 
stowed upon  him  praise  and  congratu- 
lation. Thus  the  American  general 
wanted  neither  a  noble  cause  to  defend, 
nor  an  opportunity  for  acquiring  glory, 
nor  the  genius  to  avail  himself  of  it,  nor  a 
whole  generation  of  men  competent  and 
well  disposed  to  render  him  homage." 


DOCUMENTS. 


i. 


GENERAL    WASHINGTON  S    DISPATCH    TO    THE 
PRESIDENT   OE   CONGRESS. 

Pluckemin,  January  5,  1777. 
Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you,  that 
since  the  date  of  my  last  from  Trenton,  I  have 
removed,  with  the  army  under  my  command,  to 
this  place.  The  difficulty  of  crossing  the  Dela- 
ware, on  account  of  the  ice,  made  our  passage 
over  it  tedious,  and  gave  the  enemy  an  oppor- 
tunity of  drawing  in  their  several  cantonments, 
and  assembling  their  whole  force  at  Princeton. 
Their  large  pickets  advanced  towards  Trenton ; 
their  great  preparations,  and  some  intelligence 
I  had  received,  added  to  their  knowledge,  that 
the  1st  of  January  brought  on  a  dissolution  of 
the  best  part  of  our  army,  gave  me  the  strongest 
reasons  to  conclude  that  an  attack  upon  us  was 
meditating. 


1  Marshall,  ii.  p.  629  ;  Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  i.  pp.  327, 
328.—*  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  217.— s  Hall's  Civil  War, 
pp.  257,  258  ;  History  of  Civil  War,  i.  p.  231. 

*  Storia  della   Guerra   dell'   Independenza  degli  Stati 
Uniti  d'  America,  torn.  ii.  lib.  7,  cited  by  Mr.  Sparks. 
Vol.  I.— 27 


Our  situation  was  most  critical,  and  our  force 
small.  To  remove  immediately,  was  again  de- 
stroying every  dawn  of  hope,  which  had  begun 
to  revive  in  the  breasts  of  the  Jersey  militia ; 
and  to  bring  those  troops  who  had  first  crossed 
the  Delaware  and  were  lying  at  Crosswick's, 
under  General  Cadwalader,  and  those  under 
General  Mifflin  at  Bordentown  (amounting  in 
the  whole  to  about  three  thousand  six  hundred), 
to  Trenton,  was  to  bring  them  to  an  exposed 
place.  One  or  the  other,  however,  was  unavoid- 
able. The  latter  was  preferred,  and  they  were 
ordered  to  join  us  at  Trenton,  which  they  did, 
by  a  night  march  on  the  1st  instant.  On  the 
2d,  according  to  my  expectations,  the  enemy 
began  to  advance  upon  us;  and,  after  some 
skirmishing,  the  head  of  their  column  reached 
Trenton  about  four  o'clock,  while  their  rear 
was  as  far  back  as  Maidenhead.  They  attempt- 
ed to  pass  Assanpink  Creek,  which  runs  through 
Trenton  at  different  places;  but,  finding  the 
fords  guarded,  they  halted  and  kindled  their 
fires.  We  were  drawn  up  at  the  other  side  of  the 
creek.  In  this  situation  we  remained  till  dark, 
cannonading  the  enemy,  and  receiving  the  fire  of 
their  field-pieces,  which  did  us  but  little  damage. 
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Having  by  this  time  discovered  that  the  ene- 
my were  greatly  superior  in  number,  and  that 
their  design  was  to  surround  us,  I  ordered  all 
our  baggage  to  be  removed  silently  to  Burling- 
ton soon  after  dark ;  and  at  twelve  o'clock,  after 
renewing  our  fires,  and  leaving  guards  at  the 
bridge  at  Trenton,  and  other  passes  on  the  same 
stream  above,  marched  by  a  roundabout  road  to 
Princeton,  where  I  knew  they  could  not  have 
much  force  left,  and  might  have  stores.  One 
thing  I  was  certain  of,  that  it  would  avoid  the 
appearance  of  a  retreat  (which  was  of  conse- 
quence, or  to  run  the  hazard  of  the  whole  army 
being  cut  off1),  while  we  might  by  a  fortunate 
stroke  withdraw  General  Howe  from  Trenton, 
and  give  some  reputation  to  our  arms.  Happily, 
we  succeeded.  We  found  Princeton,  about  sun- 
rise, with  only  three  regiments,  and  three  troops 
of  light-horse  in  it,  two  of  which  were  on  their 
march  to  Trenton.  These  three  regiments,  es- 
pecially the  two  first,  made  a  gallant  resistance, 
and  in  killed,  wrounded,  and  prisoners,  must 
have  lost  five  hundred  men ;  upwards  of  one 
hundred  of  them  were  left  dead  upon  the  field; 
and  with  what  I  have  with  me,  and  what  were 
taken  in  the  pursuit  and  carried  across  the  Del- 
aware, there  are  near  three  hundred  prisoners, 
fourteen  of  whom  are  officers,  all  British. 

This  piece  of  good  fortune  is  counterbalanced 
by  the  loss  of  the  brave  and  worthy  General 
Mercer,  Colonels  Hazlet  and  Potter,  Captain 
Neil  of  the  artillery,  Captain  Flemming,  who 
commanded  the  first  Virginia  regiment,  and 
four  or  five  other  valuable  officers,  who,  with 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  privates,  were  slain 
in  the  field.  Our  whole  loss  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, as  many  who  were  in  pursuit  of  the  ene- 
my (who  were  chased  three  or  four  miles)  are 
not  yet  come  in.  The  rear  of  the  enemy's  army 
lying  at  Maidenhead,  not  more  than  five  or  six 
miles  from  Princeton,  was  up  Avith  us  before  our 
pursuit  was  over ;  but  as  I  had  the  precaution 
to  destroy  the  bridge  over  Stony  Brook,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  field  of  action,  they  were  so 
long  retarded  there,  as  to  give  us  time  to  move 
off  in  good  order  for  this  place.  We  took  two 
brass  field-pieces,  but  for  want  of  horses  could 
not  bring  them  away.  We  also  took  some 
blankets,  shoes,  and  a  few  other  trifling  articles, 


burned  the  hay,  and  destroyed  such  other  things 
as  the  shortness  of  the  time  would  admit. 
***** 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c, 

G.  Washington. 


n. 

GENERAL    HOWe's    DISPATCH    TO    LORD    GEORGE 
GERMAIN. 

New  York,  January  5,  1777. 

My  Lord: — In  consequence  of  the  advantage 
gained  by  the  enemy  at  Trenton,  on  the  26th  of 
last  month,  and  a  necessity  of  an  alteration  in 
the  cantonments,  Lord  Cornwallis  deferring  his 
going  to  England  by  this  opportunity,  went 
from  hence  to  Jersey,  on  the  1st  instant,  and 
reached  Princeton  that  night,  to  which  place 
General  Grant  had  advanced,  with  a  body  of 
troops  from  Brunswick  and  Hillsborough,  upon 
gaining  intelligence  that  the  enemy,  on  receiv- 
ing reinforcements  from  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  from  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania,  had  re- 
passed the  Delaware  into  Jersey. 

On  the  2d,  Lord  Cornwallis  having  received  ac- 
counts of  the  rebel  army  being  posted  at  Trenton, 
advanced  thither,  leaving  the  Fourth  brigade, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Maw- 
hood,  at  Princeton,  and  the  Second  brigade, 
with  Brigadier-general  Leslie,  at  Maidenhead. 
On  the  approach  of  the  British  troops,  the  ene- 
my's forward  posts  were  driven  back  upon  their 
army,  which  was  formed  in  a  strong  position, 
behind  a  creek  running  through  Trenton.  Dur- 
ing the  night  of  the  2d  the  enemy  quitted  this 
situation,  and  marching  by  Allenstown,  and 
from  thence  to  Princeton,  fell  in  on  the  morning 
of  the  3d  with  the  Seventeenth  and  Fifty-fifth 
regiments,  on  their  march  to  join  Brigadier- 
general  Leslie  at  Maidenhead. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Mawhood,  not  being  appre- 
hensive of  the  enemy's  strength,  attacked  and 
beat  back  the  troops  that  first  presented  them- 
selves to  him,  but  finding  them,  at  length,  very 
superior  to  him  in  numbers,  he  pushed  forward 
with  the  Seventeenth  regiment,  and  joined  Briga- 
dier-general Leslie.  The  Fifty-fifth  regiment  re- 
tired by  the  way  of  Hillsborough  to  Brunswick, 
and  the  enemy  proceeding  immediately  to  Prince- 
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ton,  the  Fortieth  regiment  also  retired  to  Bruns- 
wick. 

The  loss  upon  this  occasion  to  His  Majesty's 
troops,  is  seventeen  killed,  and  nearly  two  hun- 
dred wounded  and  missing ;  Captain  Leslie,  of 
the  Seventeenth,  is  among  the  few  killed,  and 
for  farther  particulars  I  beg  leave  to  refer  your 
lordship  to  the  inclosed  return.  Captain  Phil- 
lips, of  the  Thirty-fifth  grenadiers,  returning 
from  hence  to  join  his  company,  was  on  this  day 
beset,  between  Brunswick  and  Princeton,  by 
some  lurking  villains,  who  murdered  him  in  a 
most  barbarous  manner ;  which  is  a  mode  of 
war  the  enemy  seem,  from  several  late  instances, 
to  have  adopted,  with  a  degree  of  barbarity  that 
savages  could  not  exceed. 

It  has  not  yet  come  to  my  knowledge  how 
much  the  enemy  has  suffered,  but  it  is  certain 
there  were  many  killed  and  wounded,  and  among 
the  former,  a  General  Mercer,  from  Virginia. 

The  bravery  and  conduct  of  Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Mawhood,  and  the  behavior  of  the  regi- 
ments under  his  command,  particularly  the  Sev- 
enteenth, are  highly  commended  by  Lord  Com- 
wallis.  His  lordship,  finding  the  enemy  had 
made  this  movement,  and  having  heard  the  fire 
occasioned  by  Colonel  Mawhood's  attack,  re- 
turned immediately  from  Trenton  ;  but  the  ene- 
my being  some  hours'  march  in  front,  and  keep- 
ing this  advantage  by  an  immediate  departure 
from  Princeton,  retreated  by  King's  Town,  break- 
ing down  the  bridge  behind  them,  and  crossed 
the  Millstone  River  at  a  bridge  under  Rocky 
Hill,  to  throw  themselves  into  a  strong  country. 

Lord  Cornwallis  seeing  it  could  not  answer 
any  purpose  to  continue  his  pursuit,  returned 
with  his  whole  force  to  Brunswick,  and  the 
troops  at  the  right  being  assembled  at  Eliza- 
bethtown,  Major-general  Vaughan  has  that  com- 
mand. 

III. 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL   HUGH   MERCER. 

Hugh  Mercer  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and 
graduated,  at  an  early  age,  in  the  science  of 
medicine.  At  the  celebrated  battle  of  Culloden 
he  acted  as  an  assistant-surgeon  in  the  Pretend- 
er's army ;  and,  in  company  with  many  others, 
sought  a  refuge  in  the  wilds  of  America.     He 


landed  at  Philadelphia,  but  remained  there  only 
a  short  time,  removing  thence  to  Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia,  where  he  married,  and  became 
distinguished  for  his  skill  in  his  profession.  In 
the  Indian  war  of  1*155,  he  served  as  a  captain, 
under  Washington,  was  wounded  in  the  wrist, 
and,  having  been  separated  from  his  command, 
returned  to  the  settlements,  after  enduring  great 
hardships  and  making  several  hairbreadth  es- 
capes from  the  savages. 

The  opening  of  the  American  Revolution 
found  Doctor  Mercer  in  the  enjoyment  of  an 
extensive  practice,  and  of  every  comfort  of  life 
which  is  calculated  to  increase  his  happiness. 
Deeply  devoted  to  his  adopted  country,  and  to 
the  great  principles  which  then  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  dispute  between  the  colonies  and  the 
crown,  he  abandoned  his  business  and  his  family, 
and  threw  the  great  weight  of  his  expeiience  and 
his  influence  on  the  side  of  the  former. 

After  rendering  great  service  in  Virginia,  in 
securing  order  and  discipline  among  the  raw 
troops,  on  the  fifth  of  June,  1776,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  Brigadier-general  by  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  entered  its  army  in  the  stormy 
campaign  and  disastrous  times  at  the  close  of 
that  year,  rendering  efficient  service,  and  secur- 
ing the  esteem  of  the  Congress,  the  army,  and 
the  country. 

In  the  action  of  Princeton,  while  rallying  his 
troops,  who  had  given  way  under  the  pressure 
of  the  charge  under  Colonel  Mawhood,  he  was 
dismounted  by  the  injury  sustained  by  his  horse 
from  a  cannon-shot,  and,  finding  himself  unable 
to  reach  a  place  of  safety,  he  surrendered  him- 
self a  prisoner  of  war.  He  was  instantly  sur- 
rounded by  a  party  of  British  soldiers,  who 
refused  to  give  him  any  quarter,  knocking  him 
down  with  the  butts  of  their  muskets,  and  bay- 
oneting him  in  thirteen  places.  Feigning  to  be 
dead,  he  escaped  farther  injury,  one  of  his  mur- 
derers exclaiming,  "Damn  him,  he  is  dead,  let  us 
leave  him ! "  but  he  was  afterwards  picked  up  and 
properly  cared  for.  General  Washington  sent 
his  own  nephew,  Major  George  Lewis,  to  take 
care  of  him  and  provide  for  his  comfort,  and 
Doctor  Rush  afforded  all  the  assistance  that  skill 
and  friendship  could  afford,  but  he  died  on  the 
twelfth  of  January,  aged  about  fifty-six  years. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

April  25—27,  1777. 

THE    EXPEDITION    AGAINST    DANBURY. 


Ik  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1776, 
the  commissioners  of  the  American 
army  selected  Danbury,  Connecticut, 
as  a  place  of  deposit  for  a  portion  of 
the  stores  and  provisions  collected  for 
the  use  of  the  army;  and,  during  the 
winter  and  succeeding  spring,  a  large 
quantity  had  been  collected  and  stored 
there.1 

Danbury  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
narrow  valley,  twenty-two  miles  north 
from  Norwalk,  thirty-six  from  New 
Haven,  and  five  miles  from  the  New 
York  State  line.2 

In  the  latter  part  of  April,  1777,  the 
royal  governor,  Tryon,  who  had  been 
commissioned  a  Major-general  in  the 
provincial  service,  entertained  the  proj- 
ect of  destroying  these  stores,  and  prep- 
arations were  made  for  carrying  it  into 
execution.  For  this  purpose,  detach- 
ments of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men 
from  each  of  the  following  regiments, 
viz. :  the  Fourth,  the  Fifteenth,  the 
Twenty-third,  the  Twenty-seventh,  the 
Forty-fourth,  and  the  Sixty-fourth ;  three 


1  Hinman's  Revolution  in  Connecticut,  p.  187. 
4  Barber's  Historical  Collections  of  Conn.,  p.  364. 


hundred  men  from  Brown's  corps  of 
provincials ;  a  few  light-dragoons,  and 
some  field-pieces,  accompanied  by  Gen- 
erals Agnew  and  Erskine,  were  placed 
under  his  command,  and  embarked  in 
transports.1  He  left  New  York,  under 
convoy  of  two  frigates,  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  April,2  and  landed  at  Crompo 
Point  (or  Cedar  Point,  as  it  was  some- 
times called),  about  four  miles  east  from 
Norwalk,  on  the  afternoon  and  evening 
of  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  same  month.8 

The  landing  having  been  effected  by 
ten  o'clock,  p.  m.,4  the  enemy,  guided  by 
Stephen  Jarvis  and  Eli  Benedict,  of 
Danbury,5  proceeded  on  his  way  to  that 
place  without  molestation,  arriving  there 
about  three  o'clock  the  next  afternoon.6 

The  Continental  troops,  about  one 
hundred   and    fifty   in    number,7   com- 

1  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  276.—"  Gen.  Howe's  dis- 
patch to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  "N.  York,  April  24,  1777." 

3  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  May  22, 
1777.  See  also  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  276  ;  Leake's 
Life  of  Lamb,  p.  154 ;  Conn.  Journal,  April  30. 

4  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  276  ;  Conn.  Journal,  April 
30. — 6  Deming's  Oration  on  Wooster,  p.  45  ;  Hinman,  p. 
138.—'  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  277  ;  The  Conn.  Journal 
says,  "  two  o'clock,  p.  m."  Marshall  (Life  of  Washington, 
iii.  p.  93)  says,  "ten  o'clock  next  day." 

1  Marshall's  Washington,  iii.  p.  93. 
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manded  by  Colonel  Cook,1  which  had 
been  stationed  at  Danbury,  after  se- 
curing a  part  of  the  stores,  retired  from 
the  town,2  and  the  enemy  was  enabled 
to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  the 
stores  without  any  obstruction.8 

No  time  was  lost  in  useless  display, 
but  the  work  of  destruction  commenced 
immediately  on  their  arrival,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  next  morning;4  de- 
stroying not  only  immense  quantities 
of  public  stores,  but  nineteen  dwelling- 
houses  (not  one  of  which  belonged  to 
or  was  occupied  by  a  Tory),  the  meet- 
ing-house of  the  New  Danbury  Society, 
and  twenty-two  storehouses  and  barns 
with  all  their  contents,  valued,  by  a 
committee  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
at  fifteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-two  pounds,  nine  shillings  and  sev- 
en pence.5  The  public  stores  destroyed 
were,  eighteen  hundred  barrels  of  pork 
and  beef,  seven  hundred  barrels  of  flour, 
two  thousand  bushels  of  srrain,  clothing- 
for  a  whole  regiment,  and  seventeen 
hundred  tents.6 

Having  accomplished  the  object  of 
the  expedition,  about  ten  o'clock,  in  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-seventh,7  the 
enemy  marched  from  the  scene  of  de- 


1  Barber's  Hist  Coll.  of  Conn. ,  p.  365.  Marshall  (p.  93) 
says  Col.  Huntingdon  commanded. — 2  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil 
War,  p.  277  ;  Conn.  Journal,  April  30.— 3  Sparks'  Writings 
of  Washington,  iv.  p.  405,  note  ;  Hinman,  p.  139. 

4  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  277  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  463  ; 
Conn.  Journal,  April  30  ;  Deming's  Oration,  p.  49. 

B  Dr.  Robbins'  Century  Sermon. 

*  Gordon,  ii.  p.  463.  Dr.  Robbins  {Century  Sermon)  states 
that  ' '  3000  barrels  of  pork,  more  than  1000  barrels  of 
flour,  several  hundred  barrels  of  beef,  1600  tents,  2000 
bushels  of  grain,"  &c,  were  destroyed. 

7  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  277. 


struction  at  Danbury  to  return  to  his 
shipping.  He  was  not  favored,  how- 
ever, with  as  comfortable  a  retreat  as 
he  had  been  led  to  expect,  from  the 
lukewarmness  which  had  been  shown 
on  his  march  to  Danbury.  As  soon  as 
the  landing  of  the  enemy,  on  the  twen- 
ty-fifth, had  become  known  to  General 
Silliman,  then  at  his  home  in  Fairfield, 
he  sent  expresses  to  order  the  militia  to 
assemble,  and,  early  the  next  morning, 
he  pursued  the  enemy  at  the  head  of 
five  hundred  men.1  At  Reading  he  was 
joined  by  Generals  Wooster  and  Arnold ; 
and  additions  to  his  ranks  were  made 
throughout  the  day.2  A  very  heavy 
rain,  which  continued  all  the  afternoon, 
retarded  the  march,  and  they  did  not 
reach  Bethel,  two  miles  from  Danbury, 
until  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  when  it 
was  considered  prudent  to  remain  there 
until  morning,  to  refresh  the  men,  and 
dry  their  muskets,  which  had  been  ren- 
dered useless  by  the  wet.3  Early  the 
next  morning  (April  27th),  about  four 
hundred  men  were  sent,  under  Gen- 
erals Silliman  and  Arnold,  to  take  a  po- 
sition on  the  road  leading  from  Danbury 
to  Bidgefield ;  the  remainder,  about 
two  hundred  in  number,  continuing  at 
Bethel,  with  General  Wooster.4  Intelli- 
gence of  the  enemy's  movement  towards 
Bidgefield  reached  General  Wooster 
immediately  after  Danbury  had  been 


1  Gordon,  ii.  p.  463  ;  Marshall,  iii.  p.  93  ;  Conn.  Journal, 
April  30  ;  Deming's  Oration,  pp.  53,  54. 

2  Marshall's  Washington,  iii.  p.  94  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  463. 

3  Conn  Journal,  April  30  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  463. 

*  Gordon,  ii.  p.  463  ;   Lossing's  Field  Book,  i.  p.  407  ; 
Conn.  Journal,  April  30  ;  Deming's  Oration,  p.  54. 
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evacuated,  and  lie  hastened  over  to  the 
western  road  and  pursued  the  enemy;1 
while  General  Arnold,  by  a  forced 
march,  pressed  forward  to  Ridgefield, 
with  five  hundred  men, — a  hundred 
having  joined  him  during  the  morning, 
— threw  up  a  barricade  of  logs,  stones, 
<fcc,  across  the  upper  end  of  the  main 
street,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.2 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  General 
Wooster  overtook  the  enemy  and  at- 
tacked his  rear-guard,  taking  forty  pris- 
oners.3 He  continued  to  press  on  the 
enemy's  rear,  notwithstanding  the  artil- 
lery galled  his  force,  until  he  reached  a 
hill  about  two  miles  from  the  Ridge- 
field meeting-house,  where  he  received 
a  musket-ball,  fired  by  a  Tory  neighbor 
of  his,  it  is  said,  which  broke  his  back- 
bone.4 Falling  from  his  horse,  he  was 
immediately  carried  back  to  Danbury, 
on  Ids  sash,5  where  he  died  a  few  days 
afterwards.6 

Continuing  his  retreat,  the  enemy 
shortly  afterwards  reached  Ridgefield, 
where  General  Arnold  had  stationed 
himself  behind  a  temporary  breastwork, 
his  right  resting  on  a  house  owned  by 
Mr.  Stebbins  (and  still  owned  by  his 
descendants),  and  his  left  on  a  ledge  of 

1  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  May  22 ;  Conn.  Journal,  April 
30.— 2  Lieut.  Hall's  Hist,  of  Civil  War,  p.  277  ;  Barber's 
Hist.  Coll.,  p.  400;  Gordon,  ii.  464;  Gen.  Howe's  dis- 
patch, May  22,  1777  ;  Conn.  Journal,  April  30. 

3  Gordon,  ii.  p.  464  ;  Marshall,  iii.  p.  94  ;  Conn.  Journal, 
April  30  ;  Deming's  Oration,  p.  54. 

4  National  Portrait  Gallery  ;  Barber's  Historical  Collec- 
tions of  Connecticut,  p.  400  ;  Hinman,  p.  139  ;  Deming's 
Oration,  p.  54. 

6  Deming's  Oration,  p.  54. — 6  Lossing's  Field  Book,  i. 
p.  408  ;  Deming's  Oration,  p.  54. 


rocks  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.1 
When  General  Try  on  saw  the  position 
which  General  Arnold  occupied,  he  or- 
dered General  Agnew  to  advance  with 
the  main  body,  in  solid  column,  while 
detachments  were  sent  out  to  flank  the 
breastwork  and  fall  on  General  Arnold's 
rear.2  For  nearly  an  hour  the  enemy 
was  held  in  check,3 — three  hundred  of 
General  Arnold's  men  having  been  post- 
ed on  the  flanks  of  his  position,4  leaving 
only  two  hundred  behind  the  breast- 
work,5— and  it  was  not  until  General 
Agnew  had  gained  the  ledge  of  rocks 
on  his  left  that  General  Arnold  ordered 
his  men  to  retreat.6  It  is  said  that  the 
enemy  left  nearly  thirty  of  his  men, 
killed  and  wounded,  on  the  field  at  this 
place.7  Shortly  after  the  retreat  had 
been  ordered,  General  Arnold's  horse 
was  shot  and  fell  dead  under  him,  with 
his  rider  entangled  in  his  stirrups.  Per- 
ceiving this,  a  Tory  from  New  Fairfield, 
named  Coon,  rushed  towards  the  fallen 
General,  with  his  bayonet  raised,  saying, 
"  Surrender  !  you  are  my  prisoner  ! " 
At  this  moment  the  General  extricated 
himself,  sprung  to  his  feet,  drew  his 
pistol,  and  answering,  "Not  yet,"  shot 
the  Tory  dead  on  the  spot,  when  he 
turned  and  joined  his  men  without  hav 
ing  sustained  any  injury.8 

1  Conn.  Journal,  April  30  ;  Lossing's  Field  Book,  i. 
pp.  408,  409 ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  464.— 2  Lossing's  Field  Book, 
i.  pp.  408,  409. — 3  Sparks'  Writings  of  Washington,  iv. 
p.  406,  note  ;  Marshall's  Washington,  iii.  p.  95  ;  Conn. 
Journal,  April  30.  Gordon  says  it  lasted  only  about  ten 
minutes,  but  he  was  evidently  mistaken. 

4  Conn.  Journal,  April  30.— 6  Lossing's  Field  Book,  i. 
p.  409  ;  Conn.  Journal,  April  30. — 6  Gordon,  ii.  p.  464  ; 
Lossing's  Field  Book,  i.  p.  409. — T  Conn.  Journal,  April  30. 

8  Hinman,  p.  139. 
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Having  repulsed  the  Americans,  Gen- 
eral Tryon  encamped,  until  the  next 
morning,  upon  the  high  ground  nearly 
a  mile  south  from  the  Congregational 
meeting-house,  at  Bidgefield ; 1  and  when 
he  resumed  his  march  he  set  fire  to  a 
house  near  by,  as  is  supposed,  to  notify 
the  squadron  which  laid  off  Crompo  of 
his  approach.2  It  is  said  that  three 
other  houses  were  burned,  and  that  the 
meeting-house,  in  which  was  stored  a 
considerable  quantity  of  pork  and  wheat, 
was  also  set  on  fire,  but  extinguished  by 
the  inhabitants  before  any  serious  dam- 
age had  been  done.3 

About  sunrise,  on  the  twenty-eighth, 
the  enemy  resumed  his  march  through 
Wilton  towards  J^orwalk,  but  "  they 
were  assailed  on  all  sides  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, who,  from  the  first  alarm,  had 
been  collecting,  and  were  now  assem- 
bled  in  force.  This  force  was  increased 
every  mile  the  British  retreated,  and 
from  houses  and  stone  walls,  with  which 
that  country  abounds,  galled  them  on 
their  way  to  their  shipping."4  To  add 
to  his  troubles,  General  Tryon  soon 
learned  that  General  Arnold,  with  the 
troops  under  his  command,  and  three 
companies  of  artillery  and  three  field- 
pieces  with  which  he  had  been  strength- 
ened, had  taken  a  position  from  which 
he  could  harass  the  enemy  on  either  of 
the  two  roads  which  he  mio-ht  select  as 

o 

the  line  of  his  retreat :  enabling  him  to 
cut  off  his  retreat  by  way  of  Norwalk, 

*  Barber's  Hist.  Coll..  p.  400  ;  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  277 ; 
Gen.  Howe's  dispatch.  May  22. — J  Barber's  Hist.  Coll.,  p. 
400.— s  Gordon,  ii.  p.  464.—''  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p. 
278  ;  Gen.  Howe's  dispatcb,  May  22. 


if  that  route  was  selected ;  or  to  inter- 
cept him  at  the  Saugatuck  Bridge,  and 
cut  off  the  retreat  by  way  of  the  Crompo 
road,  if  the  latter  route  was  chosen.1 
Perceiving-  the  danger  into  which  he 
was  marching,  General  Tryon  adopted 
the  advice  of  a  Tory  guide  who  was 
with  him,  and  filed  off  to  the  left  when 
three  miles  above  General  Arnold's  po- 
sition, forded  the  Saugatuck,  and  passed 
down  its  eastern  bank  before  the  Amer- 
ican troops  under  General  Arnold  could 
cross  the  bridge  and  intercept  his 
march.2  This  adroit  movement  saved 
the  enemy  from  destruction,  notwith- 
standing he  continued  to  be  harassed 
by  the  Americans  who  hung  on  his 
rear.3 

Having  reached  Crompo  Hill,  the 
enemy  took  a  position  there  and  pre- 
pared to  defend  himself.4  The  Ameri- 
cans, advancing  in  two  columns,  one  led 
by  General  Arnold,  the  other  by  Gen- 
eral Silliman,  seemed  inclined  to  attack 
him,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  lie 
would  have  been  destroyed  or  fallen 
into  their  hands,  if  the  troops  had  done 
their  duty.5  His  men,  having  had  no 
rest  for  three  days  and  nights,  were 
"almost  exhausted  of  strength,  as  well 
as  of  ammunition,  and  many  dropped 
down  with  fatigue."  Despairing  of  suc- 
cess in  any  other  way,  General  Sir  Wil- 
liam Erskine,  at  the  head  of  four  hnn- 

1  Leake's  Life  of  Gen.  Lamb,  p.  159  ;  and  the  map  of 
the  country  between  Danbury  and  the  Sound,  in  the  same 
volume. — J  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  278  ;  Gordon,  ii. 
p.  464 ;  Conn.  Journal,  April  30. — 3  Gordon,  ii.  pp.  464, 
465  ;  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  278.— 4  Gen.  Howe's  dis- 
patch, May  22  ;  Leake's  Life  of  Lamb,  p.  161  ;  Marshall, 
iii.  p.  95.— 5  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  pp.  278,  279. 
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dred  men,  charged  and  broke  the  two 
columns,1  notwithstanding  the  gallant 
effort  of  Colonel  Lamb  of  the  artillery, 
with  two  hundred  men,  to  check  the 
enemy  from  behind  a  stone  wall.2  The 
enemy  then  embarked  without  farther 
molestation.3 

The  enemy  lost  about  two  hundred 
men,  killed  and  wounded,  including  ten 
officers:4  the  Americans,  about  twenty 
killed  and  forty  wounded.5 

This  expedition,  so  disastrous  in  its 
results  on  the  comfort  of  the  American 
army,  reflects  but  little  credit  on  any 
one,  except  upon  Generals  Wooster  and 
Arnold  and  Colonel  Lamb,  whose  per- 
sonal bravery  deserved  much  credit. 
The  expedition  was  almost  exactly  a 
parallel  to  that  against  Concord,  in 
April,  IT 7 5.  Ample  notice  of  the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  and  an  in- 
judicious leisure  in  his  march  after  land- 
ing, however,  gave  the  people  in  Con- 
necticut full  opportunity  to  remove  the 
stores  and  oppose  his  progress ;  while, 
in  the  other  case,  the  movement  was 
secret,  and  only  the  notice  which  could 
be  given  by  expresses,  after  the  troops 
were  in  motion,  could  possibly  be  given. 
The  people  of  Massachusetts,  notwith- 
standing the  short  notice  they  received, 
removed  and  secreted  the  greater  part 
of  the  stores  which  the  enemy  had  been 
sent  to  destroy;    those  of  Connecticut 


1  Lient.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  279  ;  Gen.  Howe's  dis- 
patch, May  22.—*  Gordon,  ii.  p.  465  ;  Leake's  Lamb,  pp. 
161,  162.— a  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  279  ;  Gordon,  ii. 
p.  466  ;  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  May  22. 

4  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  279. 

'  Gordon,  ii.  p.  466 ;  Conn.  Journal,  April  30. 


had  not  removed  an  article,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  re- 
moved by  the  guard,  all  were  destroyed. 
The  people  of  Massachusetts  hesitated  to 
oppose  the  enemy's  progress  before  he, 
himself,  commenced  the  strife  ;  the  peo- 
ple of  Connecticut  allowed  an  avowed 
enemy,  with  whom  they  had  been  at 
war  for  two  years,  to  land  on  their 
shores,  march  leisurely  twenty-five  miles 
into  the  country, — encamping  on  their 
way  for  repose, — and  destroy  not  only 
an  immense  amount  of  public  stores, 
but  a  large  amount  of  private  property, 
without  a  single  evidence  of  their  dis- 
sent, or  a  single  attempt  at  opposition. 
It  is  not  even  clearly  evident  that  the 
conduct  of  those  who  assembled  after 
the  enemy  had  left  D anbury  was  very 
commendable.  The  enemy,  admitting 
the  exhausted  state  of  his  troops  and 
their  want  of  ammunition,  chronicles 
the  cowardice  of  the  troops  against 
which  Sir  William  Erskine  led  the  four 
hundred,  and  attributes  the  safety  of  the 
entire  command  of  General  Tryon  to 
that  cowardly  flight;1  while  an  Ameri- 
can authority,  whose  general  correctness 
every  student  of  history  can  vouch  for, 
says  :  "A  great  number  of  the  Connecti- 
cut militia  assembled;  but  not  more 
than  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred  of 
them  subjected  themselves  to  any  or- 
der ;  the  rest  were  mere  spectators :  of 
such  as  did  subject  themselves,  too  many 
behaved  in  a  disgraceful,  cowardly  man- 
ner."2 The  expedition  to  Danbury  was 
as  disgraceful  to  the  people  of  Connecti- 

1  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  279.—"  Gordon,  ii.  p.  466. 
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cut,  who    permitted,   as   to    Governor 
Tiyon,  who  planned  and  executed  it. 

On  the  twentieth  of  May  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  resolved,  "  That  the 
Quartermaster-general  be  directed  to 
procure  a  horse,  and  present  the  same, 
properly  caparisoned,  to  Major-general 
Arnold,  in  the  name  of  this  Congress, 
as  a  token  of  their  approbation  of  his 
gallant  conduct  in  the  action  against 
the  enemy  in  their  late  enterprise  to 
Danbury,  in  which  General  Arnold  had 
one  horse  killed  under  him,  and  another 
wounded;1'1  and,  on  the  seventeenth  of 
June,  on  a  report  made  by  a  special 
committee  which  had  been  appointed 
to  consider  the  subject,  the  same  body 
resolved,  "  That  a  monument  be  erected 


to  the  memory  of  General  Wooster, 
with  the  following  inscription :  '  In 
honor  of  David  Wooster,  Brigadier-gen- 
eral in  the  army  of  the  United  States. 
In  defending  the  liberties  of  America, 
and  bravely  repelling  an  inroad  of  the 
British  forces  to  Danbury,  in  Connecti- 
cut, he  received  a  mortal  wound  on  the 
27th  day  of  April,  1777,  and  died  on 
the  second  day  of  May  following.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  merit  and  ser- 
vices, have  caused  this  monument  to  be 
erected.'  Resolved,  That  the  executive 
power  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  be  re- 
quested to  carry  the  foregoing  resolution 
into  execution;  and  that  five  hundred 
dollars  be  allowed  for  that  purpose."1 


DOCUMENTS. 


AN   ACCOUNT   OF  THE  EXPEDITION  TO  DANBURY. 
[From  "The  Connecticut  Journal,"  April  30,  177T.] 

On  Friday  the  25th  instant,  twenty-six  sail  of 
the  enemy's  ships  appeared  off  Norwalk  islands, 
standing  in  for  Cedar  Point,  where  they  anchor- 
ed at  four  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  soon  began  landing 
troops;  by  ten  o'clock  they  had  landed  two 
brigades,  consisting  of  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand men,  and  marched  immediately  for  Dan- 
bury, where  they  arrived  the  next  day  at  two 
o'clock,  p.  M. 

The  handful  of  Continental  troops  there  were 
obliged  to  evacuate  the  town,  having  previously 
secured  a  part  of  the  stores,  provisions,  &c.   The 

1  Journals  of  Congress,  Tuesday,  May  20,  1777  (vol. 
iii.  p.  158). 
Vol.  I.— 28 


enemy,  on  their  arrival,  began  burning  and  de- 
stroying the  stores,  houses,  provisions,  &c.  On 
the  appearance  of  the  enemy,  the  country  was 
alarmed.  Early  the  next  morning,  Brigadier- 
general  Silliman,  with  about  five  hundred  militia 
(all  that  were  collected),  pursued  the  enemy;  at 
Reading  he  was  joined  by  Major-general  Woos- 
ter and  Brigadier-general  Arnold.  The  heavy 
rain  all  the  afternoon,  retarded  the  march  of 
our  troops  so  much  that  they  did  not  reach 
Bethel  (a  village  two  miles  from  Danbury)  till 
11  o'clock  at  night,  much  fatigued,  and  their 
arms  rendered  useless  by  being  wet.  It  was 
thought  prudent  to  refresh  the  men,  and  attack 
the  enemy  on  their  return.  Early  the  next 
morning  (which  proved  rainy)  the  whole  were 

1  Journals  of  Congress,  Tuesday,  June  17,  1777  (rol. 
iii.  p.  197). 
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in  motion,  two  hundred  men  remained  with 
General  Wooster,  and  about  four  hundred  were 
detached  under  General  Arnold  and  General 
Silliman,  on  the  road  leading  to  Norwalk.  At 
9  o'clock,  a.  m.,  intelligence  was  received  that 
the  enemy  had  taken  the  road  leading  to  Nor- 
walk,  of  which  General  Wooster  was  advised, 
and  pursued  them,  with  whom  he  came  up 
about  1 1  o'clock,  when  a  smart  skirmishing  en- 
sued, in  which  General  "Wooster,  who  behaved 
with  great  intrepidity,  unfortunately  received  a 
wound  by  a  musket-ball,  through  the  groin, 
which  it  is  feared  will  prove  mortal.  General 
Arnold,  by  a  forced  march  across  the  country, 
reached  Ridgefield  at  11  o'clock,  and  having 
posted  his  small  party  (being  joined  by  about 
one  hundred  men)  of  five  hundred  men,  waited 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  who  were  soon  dis- 
covered advancing  in  a  column,  with  three  field- 
pieces  in  front  and  three  in  rear,  and  large  flank 
guards  of  near  two  hundred  men  in  each.  At 
noon  they  began  discharging  their  artillery,  and 
were  soon  within  musket-shot,  when  a  smart  ac- 
tion ensued  between  the  whole,  which  continued 
about  an  hour,  in  which  our  men  behaved  with 
great  spirit,  but  being  overpowered  by  numbers, 
were  obliged  to  give  way,  though  not  until  the 
enemy  were  raising  a  small  breastwork,  thrown 
across  the  way,  at  which  General  Arnold  had 
taken  post  with  about  two  hundred  men  (the 
rest  of  our  small  body  were  posted  on  the  flanks), 
who  acted  with  great  spirit :  the  General  had 
his  horse  shot  under  him,  when  the  enemy  were 
within  about  ten  yards  of  him,  but  luckily  re- 
ceived no  hurt ;  recovering  himself,  he  drew  his 
pistol  and  shot  the  soldier,  who  was  advancing 
with  his  fixed  bayonet.  He  then  ordered  his 
troops  to  retreat  through  a  shower  of  small  and 
grape  shot.  In  the  action  the  enemy  suffered 
very  considerably,  leaving  about  thirty  dead  and 
wounded  on  the  ground,  besides  a  number  un- 
known buried.  Here  we  had  the  misfortune  of 
losing  Lieutenant-colonel  Gold,  one  subaltern, 
and  several  privates  killed  and  wounded.  It 
was  found  impossible  to  rally  our  troops,  and 
General  Arnold  ordered  a  stand  to  be  made  at 
Saugatuck  Bridge,  where  it  was  expected  the 
enemy  would  pass. 

At  9  o'clock,  a.  m.,  the  28th,  about  five  hun- 


dred men  were  collected  at  Saugatuck  Bridge, 
including  part  of  the  companies  of  Colonel 
Lamb's  battalion  of  artillery,  with  three  field- 
pieces,  under  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel 
Oswald,  a  field-piece  with  part  of  the  artillery 
company  from  Fairfield,  sixty  Continental  troops, 
and  three  companies  of  volunteers  from  New 
Haven,  with  whom  Generals  Arnold  and  Silli- 
man took  post  about  two  miles  above  the  bridge. 
Soon  after  the  enemy  appeared  in  sight,  their 
rear  was  attacked  by  Colonel  Huntington  (com- 
manding a  party  of  about  five  hundred  men), 
who  sent  to  General  Arnold  for  instructions,  and 
for  some  officers  to  assist  him.  General  Silli- 
man was  ordered  to  his  assistance.  The  ene- 
my, finding  our  troops  advantageously  posted, 
made  a  halt,  and  after  some  little  time  wheeled 
off  to  the  left  and  forded  Saugatuck  River, 
three  miles  above  the  bridge.  General  Arnold, 
observing  this  motion,  ordered  the  whole  to 
march  directly  for  the  bridge,  in  order  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  flank ;  General  Silliman  at  the 
same  time  to  attack  their  rear :  the  enemy,  by 
running  full  speed,  had  passed  the  bridge  on 
Fairfield  side  with  their  main  body  before  our 
troops  could  cross  it.  General  Silliman,  finding 
it  impossible  to  overtake  the  enemy  on  their 
route,  proceeded  to  the  bridge,  where  the  whole 
were  formed ;  they  marched  in  two  columns, 
with  two  field-pieces  on  the  right,  the  other  on 
the  left  of  the  enemy,  when  a  smart  skirmishing 
and  firing  of  field-pieces  ensued,  which  continued 
about  three  hours.  The  enemy  having  gained 
the  high  hill  of  Compo,  several  attempts  were 
made  to  dislodge  them,  but  without  effect.  The 
enemy  landed  a  number  of  fresh  troops  to  cover 
their  embarkation,  which  they  effected  a  little 
before  sunset,  weighed  anchor  immediately,  and 
stood  across  the  Sound  for  Huntington,  on  Long 
Island.  Our  loss  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained, 
no  return  being  made.  It  is  judged  to  be  about 
sixty  killed  and  wounded.  Among  the  killed, 
are  one  lieutenant-colonel,  one  captain,  four 
subalterns,  and  Doctor  David  Atwater,  of  this 
town,  whose  death  is  greatly  lamented  by  his 
acquaintance.  Among  the  number  wounded, 
are  Colonel  John  Lamb  (of  artillery),  Arnah 
Bradley,  and  Timothy  Gorham,  volunteers  from 
New  Haven,  though  not  mortally. 
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The  enemy's  loss  is  judged  to  be  move  than 
double  our  number,  and  about  twenty  prisoners. 
The  enemy  on  this  occasion  behaved  with  their 
usual  barbarity,  wantonly  and  cruelly  murdering 
the  wounded  prisoners  who  fell  into  their  hands, 
and  plundering  the  inhabitants,  burning  and  de- 
stroying every  thing  in  their  way.  The  enemy, 
the  day  before  they  left  Fairfield,  were  joined 
by  ten  sail,  chiefly  small  vessels. 


II. 

GENERAL   HOWEJS    DISPATCH   TO   LORD   GEOEGE 
GERMAIN. 

New  Yoke,  May  22,  1777. 

My  Lord  : — Tour  lordship's  dispatches  by 
Major  Balfour,  in  the  Augusta,  arrived  on  the 
8th  instant ;  but,  as  the  present  conveyance  is 
by  a  private  merchant-ship,  I  shall  defer  answer- 
ing them  particularly  until  the  sailing  of  the 
packet,  which  will  be  in  a  short  time. 

In  my  letter  of  the  24th  of  April  (No  51),  I 
mentioned  an  embarkation  of  troops,  detached 
under  the  command  of  Major-general  Try  on,  for 
the  destruction  of  one  of  the  enemy's  magazines 
of  provisions  and  stores,  collected  at  Danbury, 
in  Connecticut.  I  have  now  the  honor  of  re- 
porting to  your  lordship  the  success  of  that  ex- 
pedition, and  to  inclose  a  return  of  the  stores 
destroyed. 

The  troops  landed  without  opposition  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  25th  April,  about  four  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  Norwalk,  and  twenty  from 
Danbury. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  the  detachment 
reached  Danbury,  meeting  only  small  parties  of 
the  enemy  on  the  march ;  but  General  Tryon 
having  intelligence  that  the  whole  force  of  the 
country  was  collecting,  to  take  every  advantage 
of  the  strong  ground  he  was  to  pass  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  shipping,  and  finding  it  impossible 
to  procure  carriages  to  bring  off  any  part  of  the 
stores,  they  were  effectually  destroyed,  in  the 
execution  of  which  the  village  was  unavoidably 
burned. 

On  the  27th,  in  the  morning,  the  troops  quit- 
ted Danbury,  and  met  with  little  opposition 
until  they  came  near  to  Ridgefield,  which  was 


occupied  by  General  Arnold,  who  had  thrown 
up  intrenchments  to  dispute  the  passage,  while 
General  Wooster  hung  upon  the  rear  with  a 
separate  corps.  The  village  "was  forced,  and  the 
enemy  drove  back  on  all  sides. 

General  Tryon  lay  that  night  at  Ridgefield, 
and  renewed  his  march  on  the  morning  of  the 
28th.  The  enemy  having  been  reinforced  with 
troops  and  cannon,  disputed  every  advantageous 
situation,  keeping  at  the  same  time  smaller  par- 
ties to  harass  the  rear,  until  the  General  had 
formed  his  detachment  upon  a  height  within 
cannon-shot  of  the  shipping,  when  the  enemy 
advancing,  seemingly  with  an  intention  to  at- 
tack him,  he  ordered  the  troops  to  charge  with 
their  bayonets,  which  was  executed  with  such 
impetuosity  that  the  rebels  were  totally  put  to 
flight,  and  the  detachment  embarked  without 
farther  molestation. 

The  inclosed  returns  set  forth  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  King's  troops,  and  that  of  the 
enemy,  from  the  best  information ;  but  I  have 
the  satisfaction  to  inform  your  lordship,  our 
wounded  officers  are  in  the  fairest  way  of  re- 
covery. 

***** 

I  am,  &c,         Wm.  Howe. 


in. 


MAJOR-GENERAL   DAVEO   WOOSTER. 

David  Wooster,  the  youngest  son  of  Abraham 
and  Mary  Wooster,  was  born  at  Stratford,  Con- 
necticut, on  the  second  of  March,  1710.  -He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1738;  and  in  the 
following  year,  when  the  war  with  Spain  broke 
out,  he  was  engaged  as  first  lieutenant,  and 
afterwards  as  captain  of  the  Defense,  the  first 
vessel  built  and  armed  by  the  colony  to  guard 
its  coast. 

On  the  sixth  of  March,  1740,  he  married 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  President  Clapp  of  Yale 
College.  Pursuing  the  inclination  of  his  mind, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  company 
in  Colonel  Burr's  regiment,  which  formed  a 
part  of  the  troops  sent  by  Connecticut,  in  the 
expedition  against  Louisburg,  where  he  greatly 
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distinguished  himself.  Shortly  after  the  capture 
of  that  important  place,  he  was  sent  to  Europe 
in  charge  of  a  cartel-ship,  and  was  received  in 
England  with  great  favor.  He  was  presented 
to  the  King,  and  soon  became  a  great  favorite  at 
court,  the  King  admitting  him  into  the  regular 
service,  and  presenting  him  with  a  captaincy  in 
Sir  William  Pepperell's  regiment,  with  half-pay 
for  life.  The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  restored 
Captain  Wooster  to  private  life,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  war  again  broke  out,  1756, 
when  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  a  regiment 
raised  in  Connecticut,  and  afterwards  to  the 
command  of  a  brigade,  in  which  station  he  re- 
mained until  the  peace  was  established,  in  1763. 
He  then  returned  to  his  family  and  private  life. 

Soon  afterwards  he  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits  in  New  Haven,  and  held  the  post  of 
Collector  of  His  Majesty's  Customs  for  that  port. 

When  the  troubles  with  the  mother  country 
broke  out,  General  Wooster  promptly  and  heart- 
ily sided  with  the  colonies,  notwithstanding  he 


was  an  officer  in  the  regular  service,  and  entitled 
to  half-pay  for  life.  He  was  among  those  who 
dispatched  men  from  Connecticut  to  seize  the 
stores  at  Ticonderoga;  and  in  April,  1775,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  troops 
raised  by  Connecticut,  with  the  title  of  Major- 
general.  On  the  twenty-second  of  June  he  was 
appointed  the  third  Brigadier-general  in  the 
Continental  army  by  the  Continental  Congress ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  advancement  of  Gen- 
eral Putnam,  he  was  greatly  dissatisfied,  and,  for 
a  long  time,  declined  the  office. 

In  his  capacity,  as  an  officer  of  Connecticut, 
he  continued  in  the  field,  serving  near  Boston, 
and  in  Canada  under  General  Montgomery. 

He  was  occupied  principally  within  the  State 
of  Connecticut  after  his  return  from  Canada, 
and  took  part  in  opposing  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy  from  Danbury,  as  described  in  this  chap- 
ter, receiving  the  wound  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  died,  on  the  second  of  May,  1777, 
aged  sixty-seven  years. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

May  20,  1777. 

THE    SIEGE    OF    FORT    LOGAN. 


Until  the  year  1*767,  that  portion  of 
our  country  which  is  now  known  as 
"The  West"  "had  been  the  resort  of 
wild  beasts,  and  of  men  no  less  sav- 
age."1 In  that  year  John  Finley  and 
his  comrades  visited  what  is  now  known 
as  Kentucky,  and  "  traversed  the  bound- 
less scene  with  sensations  of  wonder  and 
delight  never  known  by  them  before ; 
and  thence  returned  home  to  Virginia 
the  same  year,  to  give  to  their  friends 
an  account  of  the  new  Eden  which  they 
had  found.  Their  narrative  excited 
much  curiosity,  some  belief,  and  not  a 
little  doubt;  but  raised  up  no  imme- 
diate adventurers,  for  the  pathless  wil- 
derness which  intervened,  and  the  yet 
darker  forests  which  overshadowed  the 
promised  land,"2  presented  obstacles  to 
emigration  which  were  not  easily  over- 
come. The  intelligence  of  his  discovery 
gradually  spread  through  the  adjoining 
colonies,  and,  here  and  there,  companies 
were  formed  for  the  exploration  and 
settlement  of  the  inviting  regions8 
which   John  Finley  had   but   entered 

1  Marshall's  Kentucky,  i.  p.  2.— s  Ibid.,  pp.  5,  6  ;   Fil- 
son's  Kentucky,  p.  276  ;  Butler's  Kentucky,  pp.  18,  19. 
8  Marshall's  Kentucky,  i.  pp.  9, 10  ;  Butler,  pp.  18-20. 


and  made  known  to  mankind.1  Daniel 
Boone,2  Colonel  James  Knox,8  Benja- 
min Logan,4  James  Harrod,5  and  Rich- 
ard Henderson,6  had  also  explored  the 
country ;  and  Daniel  Boone,  at  Boones- 
borough  ;7  James  Harrod,  at  Harrods- 
burg  js  and  Benjamin  Logan,  at  Logan's 
Fort,  since  Standford,  in  Lincoln  county, 
had  been  the  first  to  establish  perma- 
nent settlements  within  its  limits.9 

Troubles  with  the  Indians,  who  claim- 
ed the  right  to  hunt  on  "  the  dark  and 
bloody  ground,"10  speedily  followed;11 
and  Harrodsburg12and  Boonesborough13 
had  been  successively  besieged  by  the 
savages,  and  abandoned  by  them.     On 


I  Of  Finley  nothing  more  is  known  after  his  return  to 
the  East. — a  Filson's  Kentucky,  pp.  276,  277  ;  Marshall's 
Kentucky,  i.  pp.  8,  16,  17  ;  Boone's  Narrative,  appended 
to  Filson's  Kentucky. — 3  Marshall's  Kentucky,  i.  pp.  9, 
10  ;  Butler's  Kentucky,  p.  20.— 4  Butler,  p.  30  ;  Flint's 
Indian  Wars  of  the  West,  pp.  56,  59  ;  Wither's  Chroni- 
cles of  Border,  p.  143. — 6  Marshall's  Kentucky,  i.  p.  12  ; 
Butler's  Kentucky,  p.  26.—'  Filson,  p.  278. 

7  Marshall's  Kentucky,  i.  pp.  13,  16,  17,  22. 

8  Butler's  Kentucky,  p.  26  ;  Marshall's  Kentucky,  i. 
pp.  23-26.— 9  Marshall's  Kentucky,  i.  pp.  28-30  ;  Butler's 
Kentucky,  p.  30. — w  The  Indian  name  for  Kentucky. 

II  Marshall's  Kentucky,  i.  pp.  43-45,  48,  49  ;  Boone's 
Narrative. — "  Boone's  Narrative  ;  Marshall's  Kentucky, 
i.  p.  48. — "  Marshall's  Kentucky,  i.  p.  49  ;  Boone's  Nar- 
rative. 
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the  twentieth,  of  May,  1777,  Logan's  Fort 
was  surrounded  by  about  a  hundred  of 
the  savages,  a  part  of  whom  had  proba- 
bly been  among  those  who  had  recently 
attacked  Boonesborough.1  The  assail- 
ants concealed  themselves  among  the 
thick  cane  which  still  surrounded  the 
fort  until  the  close  of  the  day,2  when 
the  women,  guarded  by  a  part  of  the 
men,  went  outside  the  fort  for  the  pur- 
pose of  milking  their  cows.8  A  sudden 
fire  upon  the  settlers  killed  one  man 
and  wounded  two  others,  one  of  them4 
mortally,  but  the  rest  of  the  party,  in- 
cluding all  the  women,  got  into  the 
fort  without  injury,5  leaving  one  of  the 
wounded,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
been  killed,  outside  the  works.6  It  was 
immediately  afterwards  discovered  that 
he  was  still  alive  and  sensible,  and  the 
sympathies  of  the  little  garrison  were 
greatly  excited.7  His  name  was  Har- 
rison, and  his  family,  which  was  within 
the  fort,  was  so  terrified  with  the  ap- 
parent danger  which  the  presence  of 
the  savages  had  elicited,  that  it  appear- 
ed to  be  insensible  of  the  loss  which  it 
had  experienced  in  the  loss  of  its  head.8 
Benjamin  Logan,  participating  in  the 
sympathy  which  the  scene  excited,  im- 
mediately exerted   himself  to   form   a 

1  Boone's  Narrative  ;  Marshall's  Kentucky,  i.  pp.  49, 
50  ;  Butler's  Kentucky,  p.  91.—*  Butler's  Kentucky,  p. 
91 ;  Flint,  p.  63;  Withers,  p.  146.—'  Marshall's  Kentucky, 
i.  p.  50 ;  Butler,  p.  91 ;  Flint,  p.    63  ;  Withers,  p.  146. 

4  Boone's  Narrative  ;  Marshall's  Kentucky,  i.  p.  50  ; 
Withers,  p.  146  ;  Flint,  p.  63.— 6  Marshall's  Kentucky, 
i.  p.  50;  Butler's  Kentucky,  p.  92  ;  Flint,  p.  63.— •But- 
ler's Kentucky,  p.  92  ;  Marshall's  Kentucky,  i.  p.  50. 

'  Marshall's  Kentucky,  i.  p.  50  :  Flint,  pp.  63,  64  ; 
Withers,  pp.  146,  147.— 8  Butler's  Kentucky,  p.  92  ;  Mar- 
shall's Kentucky,  i.  p.  50. 


small  party  to  take  him  into  the  fort, 
but  so  imminent  appeared  the  danger, 
that  his  proposition  was  met  only  with 
objections  or  refusals,  and  he  found  none 
willing  to  accompany  him.1  Forgetting 
his  own  danger,  in  his  determination  to 
save  a  fellow-being  from  the  hands  of 
the  savages,  Logan  determined  to  go 
alone,  if  none  would  accompany  him, 
and  he  immediately  rushed  from  the 
gate,  took  the  wounded  man  into  his 
arms,  and  carried  him  into  the  fort, 
amidst  a  shower  of  bullets  from  the 
savages,  many  of  which  struck  the  pali- 
sades about  his  head  as  he  entered  the 
gate.2 

The  rude  fort  afforded  protection  to 
thirty-four  souls,  of  whom  twelve  only, 
since  the  loss  on  the  twentieth,  were 
men,  capable  of  defending  the  fort;8 
while  of  powder  and  ball,  as  was  gen- 
erally the  case,  they  had  but  a  small 
supply,  without  any  prospect  of  in- 
creasing it  from  the  surrounding  settle- 
ments.4 

Contrary  to  their  usual  custom,  how- 
ever, the  savages  continued  to  invest 
the  little  fort,5  and  the  supply  of  am- 
munition becoming  almost  exhausted,6 
the  garrison  was  called  upon  to  de- 
cide whether  it  would  surrender  to  the 
merciless  enemy  who  surrounded  it, 
or  send  to  Holston  for  a  fresh  supply 

1  Marshall's  Kentucky,  i.  pp.  50,  51 ;  Butler's  Kentucky, 
p.  92.— 3  Butler's  Kentucky,  p.  92;  Marshall's  Kentucky, 
i.  p.  51 ;  Flint,  pp.  63,  64  ;  Withers,  pp.  146,  147. 

3  Marshall's  Kentucky,  i.  pp.  49,  50.  Flint  (p.  63)  says 
fifteen,  forgetting  that  two  had  been  killed  and  a  third 
disabled.—4  Marshall's  Kentucky,  i.  p.  51  ;  Flint,  p.  64. 

6  Marshall's  Kentucky,  i.  p.  51. 

«  Withers,  p.  148. 
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of  powder  and  lead.1  Equally  disas- 
trous effects  appeared  to  follow  either  al- 
ternative. "  The  individuals  who  should 
attempt  the  journey  would  be  greatly 
exposed,  and  the  garrison,  already  small, 
would  be  reduced  by  their  absence :  if 
the  supply  was  not  successfully  attempt- 
ed, the  consequence  seemed  still  more 
terrible  and  certain."  In  this  awful 
dilemma,  Logan's  intrepidity  again  came 
into  action,  and  he  volunteered,  in  com- 
pany with  two  of  his  garrison,  to  pro- 
ceed to  Holston  and  procure  the  neces- 
sary supplies.  Leaving  the  fort  in  the 
night,  and  traversing  the  woods  by  un- 
usual paths,  the  little  party  avoided  the 
savages  and  reached  Holston  in  safety. 
Having  procured  the  necessary  powder 
and  lead,  Logan  gave  proper  directions 
to  the  two  men  who  accompanied  him 
and  returned  alone  to  the  fort,  having 
been  absent  less  than  ten  days,  the 
little  garrison  receiving  him  with  the 
liveliest  feelings  of  gratitude  and  de- 
light. In  due  time,  the  escort  with  the 
ammunition  also  reached  the  fort  in 
safety.2 

More  than  three  months  the  savages 
closely  watched  the  little  garrison ;  and, 
although  the  enemy  lacked  the  skill 
which  was  requisite  to  carry  on  a  regu- 
lar siege,  as  well  as  the  discipline  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  fort  by  assault,  the 
untiring   vigilance    which    he    showed 

1  Marshall's  Kentucky,  i.  p.  51 ;  Butler,  p.  92  ;  Flint, 
p.  64  ;  Withers,  p.  148. 

3  Butler's  Kentucky,  pp.  92,  93  :  Withers,  p.  148  ;  Mar- 
shall's Kentucky,  i.  pp.  51,  52  ;  Flint,  pp.  64,  65. 


soon  rendered  the  situation  of  the  gar- 
rison both  irksome  and  distressing. 

At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, Colonel  Bowman  marched  into  the 
western  country  at  the  head  of  a  hun- 
dred men,  from  Virginia,  and  directed 
his  course  towards  Logan's  Fort,  send- 
ing  forth  a  detachment  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  main  body.1  The  sav- 
ages boldly  attacked  this  detachment 
and  killed  several  of  their  number,  the 
remainder  made  their  way  into  the  fort, 
which  had  the  effect  of  dispersing  the 
enemy,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  gar- 


rison/ 


This  "  siege,"  although  wanting  in  all 
the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the 
operations  of  a  hostile  army  among  civ- 
ilized nations,  was  not  behind  any  in 
the  vigilance  of  the  besiegers,  or  the 
watchful  care  and  the  steady  persever- 
ance of  the  besieged.  Depending  upon 
the  chase  for  their  supply  of  meat,  the 
garrison  was  compelled  to  detach  por- 
tions of  the  most  experienced  men  to 
obtain  the  necessary  supplies,  notwith- 
standing the  constant  danger  with  which 
that  expedient  was  attended.3  The  set- 
tlers were  also  compelled  to  attend  to 
their  corn,  as  opportunities  offered,  not- 
withstanding the  danger  of  exposure, 
and  none,  in  our  days,  can  tell  the  hair- 
breadth escapes  which  the  settlers  in 
the  West  then  experienced. 

1  Marshall's  Kentucky,  i.  pp.  53,  54 ;   Boone's  Narra- 
tive ;  Butler,  p.  93  ;  Flint,  p.  65  ;  Withers,  p.  149. 
a  Butler,  p.  93  ;  Withers,  p.  149  ;  Flint,  p.  65. 
3  Marshall,  i.  p.  52. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

July  4  to  7,  1777. 
TICONDEROGA    AND    HUBBARDTON. 


In  the  beginning  of  June,  1111,  the 
Northern  army,  composed  of  four  thou- 
sand British  and  three  thousand  Ger- 
man troops,  marched  from  their  winter 
quarters,  and  encamped  on  the  western 
shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  where  they 
were  joined  by  some  Canadians  and  a 
body  of  Indians.1 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  June  this 
body,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-gen- 
eral Burgoyne,  appeared  before  Crown 
Point,  when  the  small  American  gar- 
rison stationed  there  abandoned  the  fort 
and  retreated  to  Ticonderoga.2  After 
quietly  taking  possession  of  the  works, 
and  establishing  a  hospital,  a  magazine, 
and  stores  there,  General  Burgoyne  pro- 
ceeded to  Ticonderoga  on  the  thirtieth.3 
The  advanced  corps,  composed  of  the 
British  light-infantry  and  grenadiers, 
the  Twenty-fourth  regiment,  some  Ca- 
nadians and  Indians,  and  ten  pieces  of 
light-artillery,  commanded  by  General 
Frazer,  moved  up  the  western  shore  of 
the  lake  to  Three-mile  Point,  three 
miles  below  Ticonderoga;    and,  at  the 

1  Gen.  Burgoyne' s  Narrative,  p.  7. — '  Ibid. 
*  Journal  of  Proceedings,  inclosed  in  Gen.  Burgoyne' s 
dispatch  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  July  11. 


same  time,  the  German  reserve,  consist- 
ing of  the  Brunswick  chasseurs,  light-in- 
fantry, and  grenadiers,  under  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Breyman,  were  moved  up 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  to  a  point 
opposite  to  the  Three-mile  Point ;  while 
the  fleet  anchored  in  a  line  extending 
across  the  lake,  without  the  reach  of 
the  American  batteries.1 

The  works  at  Ticonderoga  were  garri- 
soned by  only  "  about  two  thousand  half- 
armed  men  and  boys"  (a  force  which, 
if  formed  in  single  file  on  the  different 
works,  and  along  the  lines  of  defence,  it 
is  said,  would  have  separated  them  so 
much  that  they  would  have  been  scarce- 
ly within  the  reach  of  each  other's 
voices),2  commanded  by  General  Ar- 
thur St.  Clair.  A  small  detachment  of 
the  garrison  occupied  the  old  French 
lines  north  of  the  fort ;  another  the 
saw-mills,  where  the  village  of  Ticon- 
deroga now  stands ;  and  the  Grena- 
diers1 Battery,  on  the  Point,  was  occu- 
pied by  a  third.     The  garrison  in  the 

1  Journal  of  Proceedings,  inclosed  in  Gen.  Burgoyne's 
dispatch  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  July  11.  See  also  Wil- 
kinson's Mem.,  i.  p.  181  ;  Neilson's  Campaign  of  Bur- 
goyne, p.  22.—'  St.  Clair's  Narrative,  p.  245. 
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star  fort,  on  Mount  Independence,  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  lake,  opposite 
Fort  Ticonderoga,  was  stronger  and 
better  provisioned  than  that  in  Ticon- 
deroga. It  was  strongly  picketed,  and 
well  supplied  with  artillery,  and  its  ap- 
proaches were  guarded  by  batteries  and 
abatis.1 

The  enemy,  without  making  any  at- 
tack on  either  of  the  works,  immediately 
occupied  Mount  Hope,  north  of  them, 
and  commanding  the  line  of  communi- 
cation, by  water,  with  Lake  George. 
On  the  third  of  July,  General  Frazer, 
with  three  brigades  of  British,  took  a 
position  on  Mount  Hope.2 

On  the  night  of  the  fourth  of  July  a 
party  of  the  enemy's  light-infantry  took 
possession  of  Mount  Defiance,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  entrance  to  Lake 
George ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
fifth,  Lieutenant  Twiss,  of  the  Engineers, 
reported  that  this  hill  entirely  com- 
manded the  buildings,  both  of  Ticon- 
deroga and  Mount  Independence,  at 
the  distance  of  about  fourteen  hundred 
yards  from  the  former  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred from  the  latter ;  the  summit  could 
be  levelled  so  as  to  receive  cannon  ;  and 
that  the  road  to  convey  them,  though 
difficult,  could  be  made  practicable  in 
twenty-four  hours.8  Immediate  steps 
were  taken  to  raise  a  battery  on  Mount 
Defiance.4 

'Journal,  &c,  inclosed  in  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch, 
July  11  ;  Lamb's  Jour,  of  Occurrences,  p.  139;  Marshall, 
iii.  pp.  242,  243.—  *  Marshall,  iii.  p.  246  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p. 
480  ;  Journal,  &c,  in  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch,  July  11  ; 
Wilkinson,  i.  pp.  181,  182. — s  Journal,  &c,  in  Gen.  Bur- 
goyne's dispatch,  July  11. — 4  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p. 
374;  Marshall,  iii.  247;  Wilkinson,  i.  p.  184. 
Vol.  I.— 29 


In  the  mean  time,  General  St.  Clair 
had  satisfied  himself  that  his  garrison 
was  too  weak  to  hold  the  post,  and  that 
his  want  of  stores  and  ammunition  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  him  to  avail 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  any  of  the 
militia  who  were  assembling  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  the  enemy.1  He  accord- 
ingly asked  the  advice  of  his  officers, 
and  the  council  unanimously  advised  an 
immediate  retreat,  both  from  Ticonder- 
oga and  Mount  Independence,2  which 
was  carried  into  effect  on  the  night  of 
the  fifth  of  July.8 

As  soon  as  night  permitted,  the  bag- 
gage, and  such  stores  and  ammunition 
as  was  considered  necessary,  were  placed 
on  board  two  hundred  bateaux,  and  dis- 
patched, under  convoy  of  five  armed 
galleys,  up  the  lake  to  Skenesborough, 
now  known  as  Whitehall;4  the  cannon 
were  spiked  ;5  the  garrison  of  Ticon- 
deroga passed  over  the  lake  to  Mount 
Independence;6  and  thence  the  entire 
force  moved  towards  Castleton,  on  its 
way  to  Skenesborough.7  The  utmost 
silence  was  observed,  and  one  of  the 
batteries  kept  up  a  furious  cannonade 
on  Mount  Hope,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ceiving the  enemy.8  The  rear-guard, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Francis,  left 
Mount  Independence  about  four  o'clock,9 
and  the  whole  force  pressed  on,  without 

1  Gen.  St.  Clair  to  Cong.,  July  14.—"  Minutes  of  Coun- 
cil, inclosed  in  Gen.  St.  Clair's  letter  to  Cong.,  July  14. 

8  Gen.  St.  Clair  to  Cong.,  July  14  — 4  Hist,  of  the  Civil 
War,'  i.  p.  280  ;  Gen.  St.  Clair  to  Cong.,  July  14  ;  Mar- 
shall, iii.  pp.  248,  249.— 8  Gordon,  ii.  p.  481. 

6  Marshall,  iii.  p.  249 — '  Gen.  St.  Clair  to  Congress,  July 
14. — e  Gordon,  ii.  p.  481. — *  Lossing,  i.  p.  135  ;  Neilson, 
p.  25. 
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regularity,  to  Hubbardton,  where  they 
halted  two  hours.1 

The  main  body,  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral St.  Clair,  moved  forward  to  Castle- 
ton,  six  miles  farther,  while  the  rear- 
guard, under  Colonels  Seth  Warner  and 
Francis,  contrary  to  the  General's  or- 
ders,2 remained  at  Hubbardton  until 
some  who  had  been  left  behind  should 
come  up.8 

The  approach  of  day  had,  meanwhile, 
revealed  to  the  enemy  at  Ticonderoga 
the  escape  of  the  garrison,  and  General 
Frazer,  without  waiting  for  orders  from 
his  commander,  hastened  to  pursue  the 
fugitives  with  his  pickets,  leaving  or- 
ders for  his  brigade  to  follow  as  soon 
as  they  could  accoutre.4  Major-general 
Reidesel,  with  the  Hessians,  soon  fol- 
lowed to  sustain  Frazer,6  and  General 
Burgoyne,  in  person,  prepared  to  pur- 
sue the  bateaux  which  had  proceeded 
to  Skenesborough.6 

A  passage  for  the  vessels  was  speedily 
opened  in  the  bridge  which  connected 
Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Independence,7 
and,  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  fugitives 
were  overtaken  at  Skenesborough,  and 
the  galleys  which  defended  them  were 
either  taken  or  blown  up.8  The  crews 
of  the  bateaux,  finding  that  they  could 
no  longer  protect  them,  set  fire  to 
them,  as  well  as  to  the  fort,  mills, 
storehouses,    and    other    property    at 

1  Gordon,  ii.  p.  482  ;  Neilson,  p.  25. — *  Wilkinson,  i. 
p.  186. — '  Gen.  St.  Clair  to  Congress,  July  14. 

1  Journal,  &c,  inclosed  in  Gen.  Burgoyne' s  dispatch, 
July  11  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  482.— 6  Gordon,  ii.  p.  483  ;  Neil- 
son,  p.  26. — 6  Journal,  &c. ,  in  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch, 
July  11.— T  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  pp.  375,  376. 

8  Journal,  &c,  in  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch,  July  1-1. 


Skenesborough,  and  retired.1  Great 
quantities  of  stores,  baggage,  (fee,  were 
thus  destroyed.2 

During  this  time  General  Frazer  con- 
tinued his  pursuit  of  General  St.  Clair 
until  about  one  o'clock,  having  picked 
up  several  stragglers  from  the  American 
forces  on  his  way.  While  his  men  were 
taking  their  dinner  the  Hessians  over- 
took them,  and  arrangements  for  con- 
tinuing the  pursuit  having  been  made, 
General  Frazer  moved  forward  again, 
and  during  the  night  lay  upon  his 
arms.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  seventh  of  July  he  renewed  his 
march,  and  about  five  o'clock  his  ad- 
vanced guard  discovered  the  American 
sentries,  who  discharged  their  pieces  and 
retreated  to  the  main  body.8 

The  American  force  consisted  of  the 
regiments  of  Colonels  Warner  and  Fran- 
cis, a  regiment  of  militia,  under  Colonel 
Hale,  a  number  of  stragglers,  and  a  body 
of  invalids,  numbering,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, about  twelve  hundred  men;4  and 
were  posted  on  a  rising  ground  near  the 
junction  of  the  road  from  Ticonderoga 
with  that  leading  from  Skenesborough 
to  Crown  Point,5  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  Hubbardton,  Vermont. 

It  was  an  exceedingly  hot  morning, 
and   at    about    seven    o'clock   General 

'Journal,  &c,  in  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch,  July  11. 
See  also  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  pp.  376,  377  ;  Stedman, 
i.  p.  324. — 2  Marshall,  iii.  p.  250. — s  Journal,  in  Gen.  Bur- 
goyne's dispatch,  July  11 ;  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  377. 

4  Gen.  St.  Clair  to  Cong.,  July  14.  Wilkinson  (Mem., 
i.  pp.  188,  189)  says  that  Warner's  regiment,  eight  days 
before,  numbered  only  173,  all  told  ;  and  that  Francis's 
regiment,  on  the  5th  of  July,  contained  only  310  men. 
Hale's  regiment  ran  away. — 6  Map  of  the  engagement,  by 
Gerlach,  in  Burgoyne's  Narrative. 
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Frazer's  party  moved  to  tlie  attack.1 
The  General  oi'dered  his  light-infantry 
to  occupy  a  commanding  ground  on  the 
left  of  their  position,  and  a  consider- 
able "body  of  the  Americans  attempt- 
ing the  same,  they  met,  and  the  battle 
commenced.2  At  this  moment  Colonel 
Hale  and  his  regiment  withdrew  and  fled 
towards  Castleton,  leaving  only  seven 
hundred  men  to  oppose  the  enemy.3 

The  battle  raged  furiously  for  some 
time,  the  Americans  having  fallen  back 
on  their  original  position,  and  the  Brit- 
ish grenadiers  having  been  advanced  to 
support  the  advance  guard  which  had 
commenced  the  action.4  General  Frazer 
commanded  in  person  on  the  left  of  his 
line,  and  was  successfully  opposed  by  a 
portion  of  the  American  force  which 
"  defended  itself  by  the  aid  of  logs  and 
trees."5  The  grenadiers  soon  afterwards 
occupied  the  Castleton  road,  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  on  the  Americans' 
retreat,  but  a  galling  fire  from  the  lat- 
ter compelled  them  to  retire.6  About 
this  time  Colonel  Francis  endeavored  to 
occupy  a  more  advantageous  position 
than  he  then  occupied,  but  his  orders 
were  misunderstood,  and  a  general  re- 
treat commenced.7  In  his  attempt  to 
restore  order  the  Colonel  was  killed,8 
but  the  object  of  the  movement  was 
understood,  and  the  troops  rallied  and 
renewed  the  action.9  Aofain  the  conflict 
was  carried  on  with  great  obstinacy,  and 


1  Gordon,  ii.  p.  483  ;  Wilkinson,  i.  pp.  186,  187. 

2  Journal,  &c,  inclosed  in  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch, 
July  11. — '  Gordon,  ii.  p.  483. — *  Journal,  &c. 

•  Ibid.—'  Ibid.—'  Ira  Allen's  Vermont,  pp.  93,  94. 
Ibid.—8  Ibid. 


victory  again  hovered  over  the  ranks  of 
the  Americans.1  At  this  critical  mo- 
ment the  bugles  of  the  advancing  Hes- 
sians were  heard  in  the  distance,  and 
the  chasseurs  and  eighty  grenadiers  and 
light-infantry,  led  by  General  Riedesel 
in  person,  came  dashing  on  the  field, 
followed,  in  a  few  minutes,  by  the  main 
body  of  the  Hessian  corps.2  This  move- 
ment decided  the  day,  and  a  genera, 
charge  by  the  entire  British  line,  sup- 
ported by  the  Germans,  was  followed 
by  a  general  retreat  of  the  Americans, 
some  over  the  Pittsford  Mountain  to- 
wards Rutland,  and  others  down  the 
valley  towards  Castleton.3 

The  enemy's  loss  in  this  engagement 
was  twenty  oflicers,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty-three  men,  killed  and  wound- 
ed;4 that  of  the  Americans  was  twelve 
oflicers,  and  three  hundred  and  twelve 
men,  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.5 

When  General  St.  Clair  heard  the 
firing,  he  ordered  two  regiments  of  mi- 
litia, who  had  halted  two  miles  from 
Colonel  Warner,  to  march  to  the  relief 
of  the  Americans  at  Hubbardton,  but 
they  steadily  refused  to  move,6  and  the 
regulars  and  others  were  too  far  on  their 
way  to  Fort  Edward  to  be  recalled.7 

The  result  of  this  battle,  gallantly  as 
it  was  contested,  added  to  the  disap- 


1  Testimony  of  Earls  of  Balcarras  and  Harrington,  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  ;  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  pp. 
377,  378;  Lamb's  Journal  of  Occurrences,  p.  138. 

3  Journal,  &c. ,  in  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch;  Lieut. 
Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  378.—'  Ibid. 

4  Gordon,  ii.  p.  484  ;  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  378  ; 
Marshall,  iii.  p.  251. — '  Gordon,  ii.  p.  484. 

6  Gen.  St.  Clair  to  Congress,  July  14  ;  Wilkinson,  i.  p. 
187.—'  Gordon,  ii.  p.  484. 
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pointment  produced  by  the  evacuation 
of  Ticonderoga,  was  a  terrible  blow  to 
the  American  cause.1  The  loss  of  artil- 
lery, ammunition,  and  stores  was  im- 
mense ;  but  the  most  serious  effect  was 
the  consternation  which  was  spread 
throughout  the  country.  At  Albany, 
it  is  said,  the  people  ran  about  as  if  dis- 
tracted, sending  off  their  goods  and  fur- 
niture ;2  and  this  feeling  pervaded  the 
entire  northern  and  eastern  part  of  New 
York,  and  the  adjoining  portions  of 
Vermont  and  Massachusetts. 

This  feeling  was  probably  produced, 
in  a  great  measure,  by  the  security 
which  the  works  at  Ticonderoga  had 
promised  to  the  people.  Immense  sums 
had  been  expended  on  them ;  and  the 
strength  of  its  garrison  had  been  greatly 
overrated  by  the  country.  The  sudden 
and  unexplained  evacuation  of  this  post; 
the  loss  of  a  train  of  artillery,  consisting 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pieces, 
and  of  all  the  baggage,  stores,  and  provis- 
ions ;  the  attack  and  defeat  of  the  retreat- 
ing garrison ;  and  the  advance  of  a  pow- 
erful and  triumphant  enemy,  were  well 
calculated  to  excite  astonishment  and 
alarm ;  while  the  officers  who  had  pre- 
ferred the  sacrifice  of  their  popularity  to 
the  loss  of  the  garrison  at  that  import- 
ant period,  were  universally  condemned. 
Congress  ordered  their  recall  and  an  in- 
quiry into  their  conduct  ;8  and  through- 
out New  England,  especially,  even  Gen- 
eral Schuyler  was  openly  charged  with 
treachery.4 

1  Marshall,  iii.  p.  257. — '  Richard  Varick  to  Gen.  Schuy- 
ler.—3 Journals  of  Congress,  July  29,  30,  Aug.  1,  3. 
4  Marshall,  iii.  p.  258. 


Subsequently  a  court  of  inquiry  was 
ordered  by  Congress,  when  it  was  shown 
that  the  garrison  required  to  man  and 
defend  the  works  was  not  less  than  five 
times  as  great  as  that  which  was  there  j1 
that  they  were  scarcely  half  armed;2 
that  the  supply  of  provisions  on  hand 
was  too  small  to  justify  the  calling  for 
reinforcements  of  militia;8  that  scarcely 
twenty  days'  rations  were  on  hand;4 
and  that  the  works  on  Ticonderoga 
were  incomplete,  with  their  flanks  un- 
defended.5 The  court,  after  carefully 
examining  the  testimony,  acquitted  the 
officers  of  all  blame ;  and  the  country  and 
the  world  have  confirmed  the  decision.6 

Of  General  Schuyler,  also,  the  country 
needs  no  defence.  His  steady,  self-sac- 
rificing, consistent  patriotism  knew  no 
rest,  was  checked  by  no  disappointment, 
and  defied  all  calumny.  Sustained  by 
the  consciousness  of  his  own  integrity, 
he  continued  at  his  post ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  intrigues  of  his  enemies  pre- 
vailed in  imposing  another  officer  on  his 
command,  for  the  purpose  of  robbing 
him  of  his  hard-earned  fame,  the  coun- 
try speedily  discovered  that  to  his 
steady  opposition  it  was  indebted  for 
that  web  of  difficulties  which  surround- 
ed and  entangled  General  Burgoyne, 
and  compelled  him,  shortly  afterwards, 
from  necessity,  to  fall,  a  helpless  victim, 
into  the  hands  of  General  Gates. 

1  .Gen.  St.  Clair  to  Cong. ,  July  14  ;  Williams'  Vermont, 
ii.  p.  102  ;  Marshall,  iii.  p.  245  ;  Minutes  of  Council  of 
Officers,  June  20  ;  Wilkinson,  i.  pp.  177,  178. 

a  Gen.  St.  Clair's  Narrative,  p.  244. 

'  Gen.  St.  Clair  to  Cong.,  July  14.—  *  Marshall,  iii.  p.  259. 

6  Williams'  Vermont,  ii.  p.  99  ;  Lamb's  Journal  of  Oc- 
currences, p.  139.— e  Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  i.  pp.  167, 168. 
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GENERAL    ST.    CLAIR  S    DISPATCH   TO   CONGRESS. 

Fort  Edward,  14th  July,  1777. 

Sir  : — Congress  may  probably  think  it  extra- 
ordinary that  so  much  time  has  elapsed  before 
they  heard  from  me,  after  a  step  of  so  much 
consequence  as  the  evacuation  of  the  posts  that 
had  been  intrusted  to  my  care  ;  but  it  was  not 
in  my  power  to  write  while  on  the  march  to 
this  place.  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  my  letter  to 
General  Schuyler,  the  night  the  evacuation  took 
place,  has  not  come  to  his  hands,  as,  for  want 
of  that,  though  he  has  doubtless  informed  Con- 
gress of  the  event,  he  could  not  give  them  the 
reasons  that  induced  it.     They  were  these : 

Seeing  the  posts  of  Ticonderoga  and  Mount 
Independence  were  nearly  invested,  and  having 
intelligence  by  my  spies  that  they  would  be 
completely  so  in  twenty-four  hours,  when  we 
should  be  cut  off  from  the  possibility  of  succor ; 
that  the  batteries  of  the  enemy  were  ready  to 
open,  and  the  whole  of  our  encampment  on  the 
Ticonderoga  exposed  to  their  fire  ; — consider- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  the  weakness  of  the  gar- 
risons ;  that  the  effective  numbers  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  man  one  half  of  the  works,  and  that 
consequently  the  whole  must  be  upon  constant 
duty,  which  they  could  not  possibly  long  sus- 
tain, and  that  of  course  the  places,  with  their 
garrisons,  must  inevitably,  in  a  very  few  days, 
fall  into  the  enemy's  hands, — I  saw  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  evacuate  them,  and  bring  off  the 
army ;  whereupon  I  called  the  general  officers 
together,  to  take  their  sentiments.  They  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  places  should 
be  evacuated  without  the  least  loss  of  time  ;  and 
it  was  accordingly  set  about  that  night,  the  fifth 
instant.     After  embarking  in  the  boats  as  much 


of  our  cannon,  provisions,  and  stores  as  was  pos- 
sible, the  boats  were  ordered  to  Skenesborough, 
and  I  sent  Colonel  Long,  an  active,  diligent, 
good  officer,  to  take  the  command  there,  with 
his  regiment  and  the  invalids,  until  I  should  join 
him  with  the  army,  which  was  to  march  to  that 
place  by  the  way  of  Castleton.  The  body  of 
the  army  reached  Castleton  the  next  evening, 
thirty  miles  from  Ticonderoga,  and  twelve  from 
Skenesborough  ;  but  the  rear-guard,  under  Col- 
onel Warner,  which  with  the  stragglers  and  in- 
firm amounted  to  near  twelve  hundred,  stopped 
short  of  that  place  six  miles,  and  were  next 
morning  attacked  by  a  strong  detachment  the 
enemy  had  sent  to  hang  on  our  rear  and  retard 
our  march.  Two  regiments  of  militia,  who  had 
left  us  the  evening  before,  and  halted  about  two 
miles  from  Colonel  Warner,  were  immediately 
ordered  to  his  assistance,  but,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, they  marched  directly  down  to  me :  at 
the  same  time  I  received  information  that  the 
enemy  were  in  possession  of  Skenesborough, 
and  had  cut  off  all  our  boats  and  armed  vessels. 
This  obliged  me  to  change  my  route,  that  I 
might  not  be  put  betwixt  two  fires,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  able  to  bring  off  Colonel  Warner, 
to  whom  I  sent  orders,  if  he  found  the  enemy 
too  strong,  to  retreat  to  Rutland,  where  he 
would  find  me  to  cover  him,  that  place  lying  at 
nearly  equal  distances  from  both.  Before  my 
orders  reached  him,  his  party  was  dispersed, 
after  having,  for  a  considerable  time,  sustained 
a  very  warm  engagement,  in  which  the  enemy 
suffered  so  much  that  they  pursued  him  but  a 
small  distance.  Our  loss  I  cannot  ascertain, 
but  believe  it  does  not  exceed  forty  killed  and 
wounded.  About  two  hundred  of  the  party 
joined  me  at  Rutland  and  since,  but  great  num- 
bers of  them  are  still  missing,   and  I  suspect 
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have  gone  down  into  New  England  by  the  way 
of  Number  Four.  After  a  very  fatiguing  march 
of  seven  days,  in  which  the  troops  suffered 
much  from  bad  weather  and  want  of  provisions, 
I  joined  General  Schuyler  the  twelfth  instant. 

It  was  my  original  plan  to  retreat  to  this 
place,  that  I  might  be  between  General  Bur- 
goyne  and  the  inhabitants,  and  that  the  militia 
might  have  something  round  which  to  collect 
themselves :  it  is  now  effected,  and  the  militia 
are  coming  in,  so  that  I  have  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  that  the  progress  of  the  enemy  will  be 
checked,  and  I  may  yet  have  the  satisfaction  to 
experience,  that  by  abandoning  a  post  I  have 
eventually  saved  a  State. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  censured,  by  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  situation  I  was  in, 
for  not  sooner  calling  the  militia  to  my  assist- 
ance. I  think  I  informed  Congress  that  I  could 
not  do  that  for  want  of  provisions ;  and  as  soon 
as  I  got  a  supply  I  did  call  for  them,  and  was 
joined  by  near  nine  hundred  the  day  before  the 
evacuation  ;  but  they  came  from  home  so  ill- 
provided,  that  they  could  not,  nor  would  not, 
stay  with  me  but  a  few  days.  The  two  Massa- 
chusetts regiments  of  militia,  likewise,  which 
composed  part  of  the  garrison,  gave  me  notice 
that  their  time  expired  in  two  days,  and  then 
they  intended  to  go  home.  In  vain  did  I  beg 
of  their  officers  to  exert  every  influence  they 
had  over  them,  and  from  their  subsequent  be- 
havior, I  am  fully  persuaded  the  officers  were 
most  to  blame.  They  kept  with  me,  however, 
for  two  days  ;  but  their  conduct  was  so  licen- 
tious and  disorderly,  and  their  example  begin- 
ning to  affect  the  Continental  troops,  I  was 
constrained  to  send  them  off. 

Inclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of  the  council 
of  war,  in  which  is  contained  the  principles  upon 
which  the  retreat  was  undertaken.  As  I  found 
all  the  general  officers  so  fully  of  opinion  that  it 
should  be  undertaken  immediately,  I  forebore 
to  mention  to  them  many  circumstances  which 
might  have  influenced  them,  and  which  I  should 
have  laid  before  them  had  they  been  of  different 
sentiments;  for  I  was,  and  still  am,  so  firmly 
convinced  of  the  necessity  as  well  as  the  pro- 
priety of  it,  that  I  believe  I  should  have  ven- 
tured upon  it  had  they  been  every  one  against  it. 

I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  candor  of 


Congress,  and  persuade  myself  that,  notwith- 
standing the  loss  they  have  sustained,  when  they 
have  impartially  considered  I  was  posted,  with 
little  more  than  two  thousand  men,  in  a  place 
that  required  ten  thousand  to  defend  it;  that 
these  two  thousand  were  ill-equipped  and  worse 
armed  (not  above  one  bayonet  in  ten,  an  arm 
essential  in  the  defence  of  lines) ;  that  with  these 
two  thousand  I  have  made  good  a  retreat  from 
under  the  nose  of  an  army  at  least  four  times 
their  numbers,  and  have  them  now  between  the 
country  and  the  enemy,  ready  to  act  against 
them,  my  conduct  will  appear,  at  least,  not  de- 
serving of  censure. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c, 

Arthur  St.  Clair. 

P.  S. — The  enemy's  force,  from  the  best  ac- 
counts, is  three  thousand  five  hundred  British, 
four  thousand  Brunswick  and  Hesse  Hanau,  two 
hundred  Indians,  and  two  hundred  Canadians. 


Minutes  of  Council,  inclosed  in  preceding  dispatch. 

At  a  Council  of  General  Officers,  held  at  Ti- 
conderoga,  5th  July,  1777 — 

PRESENT 

Major-general  St.  Clair, 

Brigadier-general  de  Rochepermot, 

Brigadier-general  Poor, 

Brigadier-general  Patterson, 

Colonel-commandant  Long. 
General  St.  Clair  represented  to  the  council 
that,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
batteries  of  the  enemy  are  ready  to  open  on  the 
Ticonderoga  side,  and  the  camp  is  very  much 
exposed  to  their  fire,  and  to  be  enfiladed  on  all 
quarters,  and  as  there  is  also  reason  to  expect 
an  attack  upon  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Inde- 
pendence at  the  same  time,  in  which  case  neither 
could  draw  any  support  from  the  other,  he  de- 
sires their  opinion,  whether  it  would  be  most 
proper  to  remove  the  tents  to  the  low  grounds, 
where  they  would  be  less  exposed,  and  wait  the 
attack  at  the  Ticonderoga  lines,  or  whether  the 
whole  of  the  troops  should  be  drawn  over  to 
Mount  Independence,  the  more  effectually  to 
provide  for  the  defence  of  that  post.  At  the  same 
time  the  General  begged  leave  to  inform  them, 
that  the  whole  of  our  force  consisted  of  two  thou- 
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sand  and  eighty-nine  rank  and  file,  including  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  artificers  unarmed,  be- 
sides the  corps  of  artillery,  and  nine  hundred 
militia  that  have  joined  us,  and  will  stay  but  a 
few  days. 

The  council  was  unanimously  of  opinion,  that 
it  is  impossible  with  our  force  to  defend  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Mount  Independence,  and  that  the 
troops,  cannon,  and  stores  should  be  removed 
this  night,  if  possible,  to  Mount  Independence. 

2dly.  Whether,  after  the  division  of  the  army 
at  Ticonderoga  have  retreated  to  Mount  Inde- 
jaendence,  we  shall  be  in  a  situation  to  defend 
that  post,  or  in  case  it  cannot  be  defended,  is  a 
retreat  into  the  country  practicable  ? 

The  council  are  unanimously  of  opinion,  that 
as  the  enemy  have  already  nearly  surrounded 
us,  and  there  remains  nothing  more  to  invest  us 
completely,  but  their  occupying  the  neck  be- 
tween the  lake  and  the  east  creek,  which  is  not 
more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile  over,  and 
possessing  themselves  of  the  narrows  betwixt 
us  and  Skenesborough,  and  thereby  cutting  off 
all  communication  with  the  country,  a  retreat 
ought  to  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
that  we  shall  be  fortunate  to  effect  it. 

(Signed)      Arthur  St.  Clair,  3Iaj.-Gen. 
De  Rochefermoy,  Brig. -Gen. 
Enoch  Poor,  Brig. -Gen. 
John  Patterson,  Brig. -Gen. 

COLONEL-COMMANDANT  LONG. 

(A  true  copy,  taken  from  the  original.) 
Isaac  Budd  Dunn. 
Published  by  order  of  Congress, 

Charles  Thomson,  Sec'y. 
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GENERAL  burgoyne  s   DISPATCH   TO  LORD    GEO. 
GERMAIN. 

Skenesborough,  July  11,  1777. 
My  Lord  : — I  have  the  honor  to  inform  your 
lordship  that  the  enemy  dislodged  from  Ticon- 
deroga and  Mount  Independence  on  the  6th  in- 
stant, and  were  driven  on  the  same  day  beyond 
Skenesborough  on  the  right,  and  to  Humerton 
on  the  left,  with  the  loss  of  one  hundred  and 


twenty-eight  pieces  of  cannon,  all  their  armed 
vessels  and  bateaux,  the  greatest  part  of  their 
baggage  and  ammunition,  provisions  and  mili- 
tary stores,  to  a  very  large  amount. 

This  success  has  been  followed  by  events 
equally  fortunate  and  rapid.  I  subjoin  such  a 
detail  of  circumstances  as  the  time  will  permit, 
and  for  His  Majesty's  farther  information,  I  beg 
leave  to  refer  your  lordship  to  Captain  Gardner, 
my  aid-de-camp,  whom  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
dispatch  with  news  so  important  to  the  King's 
service,  and  so  honorable  to  the  troops  under 
my  command. 


Journal  of  the  late  principal  proceedings  of  the  Army. 

Having  remained  at  Crown  Point  three  days, 
to  bring  up  the  rear  of  the  army,  to  establish 
the  magazines  and  the  hospital,  and  to  obtain 
intelligence  of  the  enemy,  on  the  30th  of  June 
I  ordered  the  advanced  corps,  consisting  of 
the  British  light-infantry  and  grenadiers,  the 
Twenty-fourth  regiment,  some  Canadians  and 
savages,  and  ten  pieces  of  light-artillery,  un- 
der the  command  of  Brigadier-general  Frazer, 
to  move  from  Putnam  Creek,  where  they  had 
been  encamped  some  days,  up  the  west  shore  of 
the  lake  to  Four-mile  Point,  so  called  from  be- 
ing within  that  distance  oft*  the  fort  of  Ticonder- 
oga. The  German  reserve,  consisting  of  the 
Brunswick  chasseurs,  light-infantry,  and  grena- 
diers, under  Lieutenant-colonel  Breyman,  were 
moved  at  the  same  time  to  Richardson's  farm, 
on  the  east  shore,  opposite  to  Putnam  Creek. 

July  1st. — The  whole  army  made  a  move- 
ment forwards.  Brigadier  Frazer's  corps  occu- 
pied the  strong  post  called  Three-mile  Point,  on 
the  west  shore ;  the  German  reserve,  the  east 
shore,  opposite :  the  army  encamped  in  two 
lines,  the  right  wing  at  the  Four-mile  Point,  the 
left  wing  nearly  opposite,  on  the  east  shore. 

The  Royal  George  and  Inflexible  frigates, 
with  the  gun-boats,  were  anchored  at  this  time 
just  without  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  batteries, 
and  covered  the  lake  from  the  west  to  the  east 
shores.  The  rest  of  the  fleet  had  been  some 
time  without  guns,  in  order  to  assist  in  carrying 
provisions  over  Lake  Champlain. 

The  enemy  appeared  to  be  posted  as  follows : 
A  brigade  occupied  the  old  French  fines  on  the 
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height  to  the  north  of  the  fort  of  Ticonderoga. 
These  lines  were  in  good  repair,  and  had  several 
intrenchments  behind  them,  chiefly  calculated 
to  guard  the  northwest  flank,  and  were  farther 
sustained  by  a  block-house.  They  had,  farther 
to  their  left,  a  post  at  the  saw-mills,  which  are 
at  the  foot  of  the  carrying  place  to  Lake  George, 
and  a  block-house  upon  an  eminence  above  the 
mills,  and  a  block-house  and  hospital  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  lake. 

Upon  the  right  of  the  lines,  and  between 
them  and  the  old  fort,  there  were  two  new 
block-houses,  and  a  considerable  battery  close 
to  the  water's  edge. 

It  seemed  that  the  enemy  had  employed  their 
chief  industry,  and  were  in  the  greatest  force 
upon  Mount  Independence,  which  is  high  and 
circular ;  and  upon  the  summit,  which  is  table- 
land, was  a  star  fort,  made  of  pickets  and  well 
supplied  with  artillery,  and  a  large  square  of 
barracks  within  it. 

The  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  side  which  pro- 
jects into  the  lake,  was  intrenched,  and  had  a 
strong  abatis  close  to  the  water.  This  intrench- 
ment  was  lined  with  heavy  artillery,  pointed 
down  the  lake  flanking  the  water-battery  above 
described,  and  sustained  by  another  battery 
about  half-way  up  the  hill.  On  the  west  side 
the  hill  runs  the  main  river,  and  in  its  passage 
is  joined  by  the  water  which  comes  down  from 
Lake  George.  The  enemy  had  here  a  bridge 
of  communication,  which  could  not  at  this  time 
be  reconnoitred.  On  the  east  side  of  the  hill 
the  water  forms  a  small  bay,  into  which  falls  a 
rivulet,  after  having  encircled  in  its  course  part 
of  the  hill  to  the  southeast.  The  side  to  the 
south  could  not  be  seen,  but  was  described  as 
inaccessible. 

July  2d. — About  nine  in  the  morning  a  smoke 
was  observed  towards  Lake  George,  and  the 
savages  brought  in  a  report  that  the  enemy  had 
set  fire  to  the  farther  block-house,  and  had  aban- 
doned the  saw-mills,  and  that  a  considerable 
body  were  advancing  from  the  lines  towards  a 
bridge  upon  the  road  which  led  from  the  saw- 
mills towards  the  right  of  the  British  camp.  A 
detachment  of  the  advanced  corps  was  immedi- 
ately put  in  march,  under  the  command  of  Brig- 
adier Frazer,  supported  by  the  Second  brigade 


and  some  light-artillery,  under  the  command  of 
Major-general  Phillips,  with  orders  to  proceed 
to  Mount  Hope,  which  is  to  the  north  of  the 
fines,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  position,  and 
to  take  advantages  of  any  post  they  might  aban- 
don or  be  driven  from.  The  Indians,  under 
Captain  Frazer,  supported  by  his  company  of 
marksmen,  were  directed  to  make  a  circuit  to 
the  left  of  Brigadier  Frazer's  line  of  march,  and 
endeavor  to  cut  off"  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  to 
their  lines ;  but  this  design  miscarried  through 
the  impetuosity  of  the  Indians,  who  attacked 
too  soon,  and  in  front ;  and  the  enemy  were 
thereby  able  to  retire  Avith  the  loss  of  one 
officer  and  a  few  men  killed,  and  one  officer 
wounded.  Major-general  Phillips  took  posses- 
sion of  the  very  advantageous  post  of  Mount 
Hope  this  night,  and  the  enemy  were  thereby 
entirely  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
Lake  George. 

July  3d. — Mount  Hope  was  occupied  in  force 
by  General  Frazer's  whole  corps — the  first  Brit- 
ish brigade  and  two  entire  brigades  of  artillery. 
The  second  brigade,  British,  encamped  upon  the 
left  of  the  first;  and  the  brigade  of  Gall,  having 
been  drawn  from  the  east  shore  to  occupy  the 
ground  where  Frazer's  corps  had  originally  been, 
the  line  became  complete,  extending  from  Three- 
mile  Point  to  the  westernmost  part  of  Mount 
Hope ;  on  the  same  day  Major-general  Riedesel 
encamped  on  the  east  shore,  in  a  parallel  line 
with  Three-mile  Point,  having  pushed  the  re- 
serve forward  near  the  rivulet  which  encircles 
Mount  Independence.  The  enemy  cannonaded 
the  camps  of  Mount  Hope  and  of  the  German 
reserve  during  the  most  part  of  this  day,  but 
without  effect. 

July  4th. — The  army  worked  hard  at  their 
communications,  and  got  up  the  artillery,  tents, 
baggage,  and  provisions ;  the  enemy,  at  inter- 
vals, continued  the  cannonade  upon  the  camps, 
which  was  not  in  any  instance  returned.  The 
Thunderer,  radeau,  carrying  the  battering-train 
and  stores,  having  been  warped  up  from  Crown 
Point,  arrived  this  day,  and  immediately  began 
to  land  the  artillery. 

July  5th. — Lieutenant  Twiss,  the  command- 
ing engineer,  was  ordered  to  reconnoitre  Sugar 
Hill,  on  the  south  side  of  the  commuuion  from 
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Lake  George  into  Lake  Champlain,  which  had 
been  possessed  in  the  night  by  a  party  of  light- 
infantry.  It  appeared  at  first  to  be  a  very  ad- 
vantageous post,  and  it  is  now  known  that  the 
enemy  had  a  council  some  time  ago  upon  the 
expediency  of  possessing  it ;  but  the  idea  was 
rejected,  upon  the  supposition  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  a  corps  to  be  established  there  in  force. 
Lieutenant  Twiss  reported  this  hill  to  have  the 
entire  command  of  the  works  and  buildings, 
both  of  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Independence, 
at  the  distance  of  about  fourteen  hundred  yards 
from  the  former  and  fifteen  hundred  from  the 
latter ;  that  the  ground  might  be  levelled  so  as 
to  receive  cannon,  and  that  the  road  to  convey 
them,  though  difficult,  might  be  made  practica- 
ble in  twenty-four  hours.  This  hill  also  com- 
manded, in  reverse,  the  bridge  of  communica- 
tion ;  saw  the  exact  situation  of  their  vessels ; 
nor  could  the  enemy,  during  the  day,  make  any 
material  movement  or  preparation  without  be- 
ing discovered,  and  even  having  their  numbers 
counted. 

It  was  determined  that  a  battery  should  be 
raised  on  Sugar  Hill  for  light  twenty-four-pound- 
ers, medium  twelves,  and  eight-inch  howitzers. 
This  very  arduous  work  was  carried  on  so  rap- 
idly, that  the  battery  would  have  been  ready 
the  next  day. 

It  is  a  duty,  in  this  place,  to  do  some  justice 
to  the  zeal  and  activity  of  Major-general  Phil- 
lips, who  had  the  direction  of  the  operation ; 
and,  having  mentioned  that  most  valuable  offi- 
cer, I  trust  it  cannot  be  thought  a  digression  to 
add,  that  it  is  to  his  judicious  arrangements  and 
indefatigable  pains,  during  the  general  superin- 
tendency  of  preparation  which  Sir  Guy  Carleton 
intrusted  to  him  in  the  winter  and  spring,  that 
the  service  is  indebted  for  its  present  forward- 
ness,— the  prevalence  of  contrary  winds,  and 
other  accidents,  having  rendered  it  impossible 
for  any  necessaries  prepared  in  England  for  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  yet  to  reach  the  camp. 

July  Gth. — Soon  after  daylight  an  officer  ar- 
rived express  on  board  the  Royal  George,  where 
in  the  night  I  took  up  my  quarters,  as  the  most 
centrical  situation,  with  information  from  Briga- 
dier Frazer  that  the  enemy  were  retiring,  and 
that  he  was  advancing  with  his  pickets,  leaving 
Vol.  I.— 30 


orders  for  the  brigade  to  follow  as  soon  as  they 
could  accoutre,  with  intention  to  pursue  by  land. 

This  movement  was  very  discernible,  as  were 
the  British  colors,  which  the  Brigadier  had  fixed 
upon  the  fort  of  Ticonderoga.  Knowing  how 
safely  I  could  trust  to  that  officer's  conduct,  I 
turned  my  chief  attention  to  the  pursuit  by 
water,  by  which  route  I  understood  one  column 
were  retiring  in  two  hundred  and  twenty  ba- 
teaux, covered  by  five  armed  galleys. 

The  great  bridge  of  communication,  through 
which  a  way  was  to  be  opened,  was  supported 
by  twenty-two  sunken  piers  of  large  timber,  at 
nearly  equal  distances ;  the  space  between  were 
made  of  separate  floats,  each  about  fifty  feet 
long  and  twelve  feet  wide,  strongly  fastened  to- 
gether by  chains  and  rivets,  and  also  fastened  to 
the  sunken  piers.  Before  this  bridge  was  a 
boom,  made  of  very  large  pieces  of  timber, 
fastened  together  by  riveted  bolts  and  double 
chains,  made  of  iron  an  inch  and  a  half  square. 

The  gun-boats  were  instantly  moved  forward, 
and  the  boom  and  one  of  the  intermediate  floats 
were  cut  with  great  dexterity  and  dispatch,  and 
Commodore  Lutwidge,  with  the  officers  and 
seamen  in  his  department,  partaking  the  general 
animation,  a  passage  was  formed  in  half  an  hour 
for  the  frigates  also,  through  impediments  which 
the  enemy  had  been  laboring  to  construct  since 
last  autumn. 

During  this  operation,  Major-general  Riedesel 
had  passed  to  Mount  Independence,  with  the 
corps,  Breyman,  and  part  of  the  left  wing.  He 
was  directed  to  proceed  by  land  to  sustain  Brig- 
adier Frazer,  or  to  act  more  to  the  left,  if  he  saw 
it  expedient  so  to  do. 

The  Sixty-second  regiment,  British,  and  the 
Brunswick  regiment  of  Prince  Frederick,  were 
stationed  at  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Independ- 
ence, in  the  place  of  the  parties  of  Frazer's 
brigade,  which  had  been  left  in  possession  of  the 
artillery  and  stores,  and  the  rest  of  the  army 
was  ordered  to  follow  up  the  river  as  they  could 
be  collected,  without  regard  to  the  place  in  the 
line. 

About  three  in  the  afternoon  I  arrived  with 
the  Royal  George  and  Inflexible,  and  the  best 
sailing  gun-boats,  at  South  Bay,  within  three 
miles  of  Skenesborough,  at  which  latter  place 
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the  enemy  were  posted  in  a  stockaded  fort,  and 
their  armed  galleys  in  the  falls  below. 

The  foremost  regiments,  viz.,  the  Ninth, 
Twentieth,  and  Twenty-first,  were  immediately 
disembarked,  and  ascended  the  mountains  with 
the  intention  of  getting  behind  the  fort,  and  cut- 
ting off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy ;  but  their  pre- 
cipitate flight  rendered  this  manoeuvre  ineffect- 
ual. The  gun-boats  and  frigates  continued  their 
course  to  Skenesborough  Falls,  where  the  armed 
vessels  were  posted. 

Captain  Carter,  with  part  of  his  brigade  of 
gun-boats,  immediately  attacked,  and  with  so 
much  spirit  that  two  of  the  vessels  very  soon 
struck;  the  other  three  were  blown  up,  and  the 
enemy,  having  previously  prepared  combustible 
materials,  set  fire  to  the  fort,  mills,  storehouses, 
bateaux,  <fec,  and  retired  with  the  detachment 
left  for  that  purjiose,  the  main  body  having  gone 
off  when  the  troops  were  ascending  the  moun- 
tain. A  great  quantity  of  provisions  and  some 
arms  were  here  consumed,  and  most  of  their  offi- 
cers' baggage  was  burnt,  sunk,  or  taken.  Their 
loss  is  not  known ;  about  thirty  prisoners  were 
made,  among  which  were  two  wounded  officers. 

During  these  operations  upon  the  right,  Brig- 
adier-general Frazer  continued  his  pursuit  to 
Castleton  till  one  o'clock,  having  marched  in  a 
very  hot  day  from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
till  that  time.  Some  stragglers  of  the  enemy 
were  picked  uj:>,  from  whom  the  Brigadier  learn- 
ed that  their  rear-guard  was  composed  of  chosen 
men,  and  commanded  by  Colonel  Francis,  one 
of  their  best  officers.  During  the  time  that  the 
men  were  refreshing,  Major-general  Riedesel 
came  up,  and  arrangements  for  continuing  the 
pursuit  having  been  concerted,  Brigadier  Frazer 
moved  forward  again,  and  during  the  night  lay 
upon  his  arms,  in  an  advantageous  situation, 
three  miles  nearer  the  enemy. 

July  1th. — At  three  in  the  morning  he  re- 
newed his  march,  and  about  five  his  advanced 
scouts  discovered  the  enemy's  sentries,  who  fired 
their  pieces  and  joined  the  main  body.  The 
Brigadier,  observing  a  commanding  ground  to 
the  left  of  his  light-infantry,  immediately  order- 
ed it  to  be  possessed  by  that  corps  ;  and  a  con- 
siderable body  of  the  enemy  attempting  the 
same,  they  met.     The  enemy  were  driven  back 


to  their  original  post ;  the  advanced  guard  un- 
der Major  Grant  was  by  this  time  engaged,  and 
the  grenadiers  were  advanced  to  sustain  them, 
and  to  prevent  the  right  flank  from  being  turn- 
ed. The  Brigadier  remained  on  the  left,  where 
the  enemy  long  defended  themselves  by  the  aid 
of  logs  and  trees,  and  after  being  repulsed  and 
prevented  getting  to  the  Castleton  road  by  the 
grenadiers,  they  rallied  and  renewed  the  action  ; 
and,  upon  a  second  repulse,  attempted  their  re- 
treat by  Pitsford  Mountain.  The  grenadiers 
scrambled  up  a  part  of  that  ascent,  appearing 
almost  inaccessible,  and  gained  the  summit  be- 
fore them,  which  threw  them  into  confusion; 
they  were  still  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  and 
consequently  in  extent,  and  the  Brigadier,  in 
momentary  expectation  of  the  Brunswickers, 
had  laterally  drawn  from  his  left  to  support  his 
right.  At  this  critical  moment,  General  Riede- 
sel, who  had  pressed  on,  upon  hearing  the  firing, 
arrived  with  the  foremost  of  his  columns,  viz., 
the  chasseurs  company  and  eighty  grenadiers 
and  light-infantry.  His  judgment  immediately 
pointed  to  him  the  course  to  take  :  he  extended 
upon  Brigadier  Frazer's  left  flank.  The  chas- 
seurs got  into  action  with  great  gallantry,  under 
Major  Barner.  They  fled  on  all  sides,  leaving 
dead  rrpon  the  field  Colonel  Francis  and  many 
other  officers,  with  upwards  of  two  hundred 
men ;  above  six  hundred  were  wounded,  most 
of  whom  perished  in  the  woods,  attempting  to 
get  off,  and  one  colonel,  seven  captains,  ten  sub- 
alterns, and  two  hundred  and  ten  men  were  made 
prisoners:  above  two  hundred  stand  of  arms 
were  also  taken. 

The  number  of  the  enemy  before  the  engage- 
ment amounted  to  two  thousand  men.  The 
British  detachment,  under  Brigadier-general 
Frazer  (the  parties  left  the  day  before  at  Ticon- 
deroga  not  having  been  able  to  join),  consisted 
only  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  fighting  men. 

The  bare  relation  of  so  signal  an  action  is 
siifficient  for  its  praise. 

Should  the  attack  against  such  inequality  of 
numbers,  before  the  German  brigade  came  up, 
seem  to  require  explanation,  it  is  to  be  consider- 
ed that  the  enemy  might  have  escaped  by  de- 
lay ;  that  the  advanced  guard  on  a  sudden 
found  themselves  too  near  the  enemy  to  avoid 
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action  without  retreating;  and  that  Brigadier 
Frazer  had  supposed  the  German  troops  to  be 
very  near.  The  difference  in  time  in  their  ar- 
rival was  merely  accidental. 

The  Germans  pushed  for  a  share  in  the  glory, 
and  they  arrived  in  time  to  obtain  it.  I  have 
only  to  add,  that  the  exertions  of  Brigadier 
Frazer  on  this  day  were  but  a  continuance  of 
that  uniform  intelligence,  activity,  and  bravery, 
which  distinguish  his  character  upon  all  occa- 
sions, and  entitle  him  to  be  recommended,  in 
the  most  particular  manner,  to  His  Majesty's 
favor. 

***** 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect, your  lordship's,  &c,  J.  Burgoyne. 


III. 

COLONEL    SETH   WARNER. 

Seth  Warner  was  born  at  Woodbury,  in  Con- 
necticut, about  the  year  1744.  Of  his  early  life 
little  is  known,  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was 
early  distinguished  for  the  solidity  and  extent 
of  his  understanding.  About  the  year  1763  his 
parents  purchased  a  tract  of  land  near  Benning- 
ton, Vermont,  and  soon  afterwards  removed  to 
that  town  with  their  family.  Here  he  became 
distinguished  as  a  hunter,  and  from  a  slight 
knowledge  of  the  medical  properties  of  the 
plants  and  roots  indigenous  to  the  country,  he 
became  widely  known  throughout  the  new  set- 
tlements as  a  physician. 

When  the  troubles  arose  between  the  people 
of  what  is  now  Vermont  and  the  Crown,  re- 
specting the  territorial  rights  of  New  York, 
Seth  Warner  and  Ethan  Allen  were  chosen  the 
leaders  of  the  former.  When  the  authorities  of 
New  York  proceeded  with  an  armed  force  to 
attempt  to  execute  the  laws,  Warner  met  them 
witli  a  body  of  settlers,  properly  armed,  and  so 
formidable  in  point  of  numbers,  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  was  obliged  to  give  up  this 
mode  of  proceeding.  When  the  sheriff  came  to 
extend  his  executions  and  eject  the  settlers  from 
their  farms,  Warner  would  not  allow  him  to 


proceed.  The  emissaries  of  the  government  he 
caused  to  be  arrested,  tried,  and  whipped  ;  and 
an  officer  sent  to  arrest  him  was  engaged,  wound- 
ed, and  disarmed.  The  consequence  of  these 
acts  of  rebellion  was  an  act  of  outlawry,  which 
was  passed  against  him  on  the  ninth  of  March, 
1774,  by  virtue  of  which  Governor  Tryon  offer- 
ed a  reward  of  fifty  pounds  to  any  person  who 
should  arrest  him. 

When  the  expedition  sent  from  Connecticut 
for  that  purpose  engaged  the  assistance  of  Ethan 
Allen,  Warner  was  one  of  the  high  contracting 
parties,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Vermont- 
men,  took  pait  in  that  affair,  marched  into 
Ticonderoga  with  Allen  and  Arnold,  and  the 
next  day  seized  Crown  Point  and  its  dependen- 
cies. 

Warner  was  afterwards  commissioned  by  Con- 
gress to  raise  a  regiment  to  assist  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  Canada,  and  he  served  under  General 
Montgomery  until  Montreal  had  been  taken, 
when  he  returned  to  Vermont.  After  the  death 
of  General  Montgomery  he  returned  to  Canada, 
and  continued  there  until  the  Americans  left 
that  province,  when  he  covered  the  retreat  with 
great  success,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
commanding  general  and  of  Congress. 

He  was  afterwards  appointed  Colonel  of  an- 
other regiment  raised  from  among  those  who  had 
served  in  Canada.  With  this  regiment  he  met 
the  enemy  at  Hubbardton,  as  detailed  in  this 
chapter,  and  afterwards  brought  his  men  safely 
to  Manchester.  On  the  sixteenth  of  August, 
1777,  he  reached  Bennington  just  in  season  to 
save  the  fortunes  of  the  Americans,  who  had 
encountered  the  Hessians  under  Colonel  Baum, 
at 'that  place.  He  afterwards  joined  General 
Gates,  and  remained  with  him  until  the  close  of 
the  campaign  at  Saratoga,  on  the  seventeenth  of 
October. 

He  shortly  afterwards  returned  to  his  family, 
an  invalid  from  the  fatigues  and  hardships  to 
which  he  had  been  exposed.  With  a  constitu- 
tion broken  down  by  excessive  labor,  he  gradu- 
ally sunk,  and  died  at  his  native  place,  in  1785, 
aged  forty-one  years. 

The  State  of  Vermont,  gratefully  remember- 
ing his  many  valuable  services,  granted  a  valu- 
able tract  of  land  to  his  widow  and  family. 
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GENERAL   ARTHUR    ST.    CLAIR. 

Arthur  St.  Clair  was  born  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  in  1734.  He  is  said  to  have  descend- 
ed from,  a  distinguished  family,  but  little  is 
known  of  his  early  history.  He  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1755,  with  Admiral  Boscawen,  served  in 
Canada  in  1759  and  1760,  and  after  the  peace 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  Fort  Ligo- 
nier,  in  Pennsylvania,  near  which  post  he  had 
received  a  grant  of  one  thousand  acres  of  land. 
He  shortly  afterwards  left  the  army  and  entered 
upon  a  business  life,  which  did  not  prove  profit- 
able ;  in  December,  1775,  was  married,  and  held 
an  honorable  position  in  the  neighborhood  in 
which  he  lived.  He  accompanied  the  commis- 
sioners to  the  Indians,  in  their  journey  to  Fort 
Pitt,  in  the  same  year ;  and,  without  solicita- 
tion, he  received  a  commission  as  Colonel  in  the 
army,  through  their  influence. 

His  regiment  was  sent  to  Canada  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  the  troops  after  the  disastrous  siege 
of  Quebec,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
operations  in  Canada  in  the  spring  of  1776.  On 
the  ninth  of  August  he  was  appointed  a  Briga- 
dier-general by  the  Continental  Congress,  and 
joined  the  army  during  its  disastrous  retreat 
through  the  Jerseys.  In  the  memorable  attack 
on  the  Hessians  at  Trenton,  his  brigade  did  ac- 
tive duty  under  General  Sullivan ;  and  in  that 
on  the  British  at  Princeton,  he  not  only  planned 
the  expedition,  but  much  of  the  preliminary 
preparation  for  the  midnight  march  was  intrust- 
ed to  his  care  and  supervision.  On  the  seven- 
teenth of  February,  1777,  he  was  appointed- a 
Major-general  by  the  Continental  Congress,  and 
on  the  twelfth  of  June  took  command  of  the 
garrison  at  Ticonderoga.  Crippled  in  his  efforts 
by  the  scarcity  of  provisions  and  of  men,  he  no- 
bly breasted  the  storm  of  public  censure,  and 
preserved,  for  the  service  of  their  country,  the 
troops  composing  his  garrison,  rather  than  con- 
tinue  a   hopeless   siege,    and   finally  surrender 


them  as  prisoners  of  war.  His  course  was  fully 
sustained  by  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  by  a 
Court  of  Inquiry,  which  was  ordered  by  Con- 
gress, and  the  country  has  long  .since  ratified 
the  decision. 

When  an  attempt  on  Rhode  Island  was  ex- 
pected, in  1780,  he  was  ordered  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  light-infantry ;  and  when  the  allied 
armies  of  France  and  the  United  States  moved 
to  the  South  to  attack  General  Cornwallis,  the 
immediate  command  of  the  latter  was  given  to 
General  St.  Clair,  General  Washington  intend- 
ing to  assume  the  chief  command  of  the  com- 
bined armies.  Congress,  fearing  a  diversion  in 
favor  of  the  besieged  Cornwallis  by  an  attack 
on  Philadelphia,  ordered  General  St.  Clair  to 
remain  for  the  defence  of  that  city ;  until  the 
pressing  request  of  General  Washington  induced 
that  body  to  relieve  him,  too  late,  however,  to 
take  any  prominent  part  in  the  operations  be- 
fore Yorktown. 

After  the  peace,  General  St.  Clair  resided  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  1786  and  1787  represented 
that  State  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  : 
the  latter  year  he  presided  over  that  distin- 
guished body.  In  1788  he  was  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Northwest  Territory, — now  the 
mighty  West, — and,  after  fourteen  years  of  fa- 
tigue, privation,  and  danger,  he  returned  from 
that  post  a  poor,  but  honest,  man. 

While  Governor  of  the  Territory,  in  1791,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  forces 
sent  against  the  Western  Indians  after  General 
Harmar's  defeat,  and  from  the  cowardice  of  a 
portion  of  the  troops,  and  other  circumstances 
beyond  his  control,  he  was  defeated  by  the 
savages  on  the  fourth  of  November  in  that 
year. 

The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  embittered 
by  poverty,  occasioned  by  the  withholding  of 
his  pay  for  services  and  disbursements,  and  he 
sunk  to  rest,  in  severe  want,  on  the  thirty-first 
of  August,  1808,  aged  eighty-four  years,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Presbyterian  church-yard  at 
Greensburg,  Pennsylvania. 
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FORT    SCHUYLER    AND    ORISKANY. 


Among  the  earliest  and  most  ardent 
friends  of  the  cause  of  America,  and, 
consequently,  among  the  severest  suf- 
ferers in  its  behalf,  were  the  Germans 
and  their  descendants  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mohawk.  Separated,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  the  older  settlements, 
the  aborigines  and  the  younger  settlers 
were  personal  acquaintances  and  friends, 
who  had  grown  up  side  by  side ;  and 
when  the  influence  of  the  Johnson  fam- 
ily was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Indians, 
and  induced  them  to  take  an  active  op- 
position to  their  friends  and  neighbors, 
the  contest  assumed  a  peculiar  and  dis- 
tressing character. 

On  the  site  of  the  present  flourishing 
village  of  Rome,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mohawk,  stood  "Fort  Schuyler. .'n  It 
had  been  built  in  the  earlier  French  and 
Indian  Wars,  and  was  known,  at  that 
time,  as  "Fort  Stanwix ;"2  but  having 
fallen  into  ruins,  in  IT 7 6  it  had  been 
reoccupied,  repairs  made,  and  its  name 
changed  to  Fort  Schuyler,  in  compli- 

1  Journal  of  Rev.  John  Taylor's  Missionary  Tour  in 
1802  ;  Barber  and  Howe's  Hist.  Coll.  of  N.  T.,  p.  367. 

5  Documents  relating  to  "Fort  Stanwix"  (Documentary 
History  of  New  York,  vol.  iv.  pp.  323-326),  with  the  map. 


ment  to  General  Philip  Schuyler,  the 
officer  commanding  the  Northern  De- 
partment.1 In  April,  1777,  Colonel 
Peter  Gansevoort,  of  the  New  York 
line,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
this  station,  and  when  he  reached  the 
post  he  found  the  works  in  an  unfin- 
ished state,  and  "  not  only  indefensible, 
but  untenable."2  On  the  twenty-ninth 
of  May,  Colonel  Marinus  Willett  was 
directed  to  join  the  garrison  at  Fort 
Schuyler  with  his  regiment;8  and,  with 
the  active  assistance  of  that  officer,  Col- 
onel Gansevoort  proceeded  to  put  the 
fort  into  as  defensible  a  state  as  the 
circumstances  would  permit,4  without 
knowing  the  character  or  strength  of 
the  enemy  they  were  destined  to  op- 
pose. 

When  the  plan  of  the  campaign  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  was  ar- 
ranged in  London,  under  the  directions 
of  General  Burgoyne,  as  auxiliary  to  his 
force,  and  subject,  to  some  extent,  to  his 

'Benton's  Herkimer  Co.,  p.  74;  Barber  and  Howe's 
Hist.  Coll.  of  N.  T.,  p.  368.— a  Stone's  Life  of  Brant,  i. 
p.  223  ;  Campbell's  Border  Warfare,  p.  89. 

s  Willett's  Narrative,  p.  42.— *  Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  223  ; 
Willett's  Narrative,  pp.  44,  45  ;  Campbell's  Border  War- 
fare, p.  89. 
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orders,  an  expedition  was  ordered  to 
leave  Montreal  simultaneously  with  him, 
and  to  proceed  to  Oswego,  where  a 
union  was  to  be  effected  with  the  In- 
dian and  loyalist  forces.  Thence  they 
were  to  proceed,  by  way  of  Oneida 
Lake  and  Wood  Creek,  to  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  at  Fort  Schuyler,  and,  after 
checking  the  movements  which  might 
be  made  in  that  quarter  to  assist  the 
American  forces,  to  descend  the  val- 
ley and  join  General  Burgoyne  at  Al- 
bany.1 

In  accordance  with  that  arrangement, 
Lieutenant-colonel  Barry  St.  Leger,2  with 
the  Eighth  and  Thirty-fourth  regiments, 
was  detached  on  this  service.  Early  in- 
formation of  the  preparations  which 
were  being  made  reached  the  valley 
through  the  medium  of  a  half-breed 
Sachem  of  the  Oneidas,  named  Thomas 
Spencer,  who  had  been  present  at  a 
Council  of  the  Six  Nations,  where  Col- 
onel Daniel  Claus  had  presided,  and 
urged  the  Indians  to  join  St.  Leger  at 
Oswego,  boasting  of  the  strength  of  the 
army  under  General  Burgoyne,  and  as- 
suring them  of  success.3  Instead  of 
arousing  the  inhabitants  to  a  sense  of 
their  danger,  and  to  the  employment  of 
means  of  defence,  it  appeared  to  para- 
lyze them,  while  those  who  were  inclined 
to  favor  the  King  became  more  openly 
his  supporters ;  and  the  timid  and  the 

1  History  of  Civil  War  in  America,  i.  p.  245;  Stone's 
Brant,  i.  p.  209. 

a  I  have  followed  the  example  of  Gen.  Burgoyne,  his 
commander,  in  calling  St.  Leger  a  "  Lieutenant- colonel ," 
notwithstanding  he  claimed  to  be  a  "Brigadier-general." 

3  Stone's  Brant,  i.  pp.  209,  210 ;  Campbell's  Border 
Warfare,  pp.  86-88. 


time-servers  among  the  Whigs,  either  be- 
came neutral  or  secretly  acting  Tories.1 

To  counteract  this  effect,  on  the  sev- 
enteenth of  July,  General  Herkimer, 
commanding  the  militia  in  that  county, 
issued  a  brief  but  stirring  "proclama- 
tion," informing  the  inhabitants  of  the 
gathering  of  the  enemy's  forces  at  Os- 
wego, and  calling  upon  all,  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  years,  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  repair  to  the 
field,  while  the  invalids,  and  those  over 
sixty  years  of  age,  were  directed  to  arm 
for  the  defence  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  disaffected,  and  all  who  re- 
fused to  obey  the  call,  were  ordered  to 
be  arrested  and  disarmed,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  popular  "  Committee,"  and 
all  who  had  held  commissions  in  former 
wars,  were  invited  to  rendezvous  in  the 
common  cause,  "  not  doubting  that  the 
Almighty  Power,  upon  our  humble 
prayers  and  sincere  trust  in  Him,  will 
then  graciously  succor  our  arms  in  bat- 
tle for  our  just  cause,  and  victory  can- 
not fail  on  our  side."2  This  appeal  was 
not  without  its  effect,  and  the  militia 
and  the  people,  stimulated  by  the  dan- 
ger which  was  so  apparent,  moved  with 
a  degree  of  alacrity  which  contrasted 
strongly  with  their  former  apathy.3 

Meanwhile,  Colonel  St.  Leger  had 
reached  Oswego,  and  been  joined  by 
the  Royal  Greens  and  other  bodies  of 
loyalists,  under  Sir  John  Johnson,  Col- 


1  John  Jay  to  Gouv.  Morris,  July  21  ;  Stone's  Brant,  i. 
pp.  211-214  ;  Lossing's  Field  Book,  i.  p.  241. 

2  Campbell's  Border  Warfare,  p.  91 ;   Stone's  Brant,  i. 
p.  215  ;  Benton's  Herkimer  County,  pp.  75,  76. 

3  Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  217. 
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onel  Daniel  Claus,  and  Colonel  John 
Butler ; 1  by  about  two  thousand  Cana- 
dians, for  axe-men,  &c.  ;2  and  by  a  large 
body  of  Indians,  led  by  the  celebrated 
Joseph  Brant.3  His  force,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, exclusive  of  the  axe-men  and 
other  non-combatants,  numbered  sev- 
enteen hundred  men.4  The  march  was 
conducted  with  great  caution,  and  the 
"order  of  march"  through  the  woods 
displays  greater  skill  than,  probably, 
any  other  officer  in  the  command  than 
the  Butler  family  or  Joseph  Brant  pos- 
sessed.5 An  advance  party,  detached 
from  the  Eighth  regiment,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Bird,  moved  a  day  or  two  in 
advance,  and  invested  the  fort  on  the 
second  of  August,  on  which  day  Joseph 
Brant  and  his  Indians  also  reached  the 
fort,6  a  few  minutes  after  the  arrival  of 
several  bateaux,  laden  with  stores,  which 
had  been  sent  to  the  fort  under  an  es- 
cort of  two  hundred  men,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant-colonel  Mellon.7  On  the 
next  day,  Colonel  St.  Leger,  with  the 
main  body  of  his  motley  force,  arrived 
before  the  fort.8 

On  the  morning  of  the  third,  a  flag 
was  sent  to  the  fort,  and  left  copies  of 
a  pompous  proclamation  which  had 
been  issued  by  Colonel  St.  Leger,  in 
which,  much  after  the  manner  of  Gen- 

1  St.  Leger's  Account  of  Occurrences  ;  Stone's  Brant,  i. 
pp.  209,  210,  230.— 2Neilson'sBurgoyne,  p.  18. 

3  Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  218. — *  Marshall's  Washington, 
iii.  p.  266  ;  Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  218. 

6  The  "order  of  march,"  engraved  from  the  original  copy, 
found  in  St.  Leger's  baggage,  can  be  found  in  Stone's  Life 
of  Brant,  i.  p.  219. — '  St.  Leger's  Narrative  of  Occurrences. 

7  Willett's  Narrative,  pp.  49,  50  ;  St.  Leger's  Narrative 
of  Occurrences. — 8  St.  Leger's  Narrative  of  Occurrences; 
Gordon,  ii.  p.  529  ;  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  393. 


eral  Burgoyne,  he  dealt  liberally  in 
threats  of  vengeance  on  those  who  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  King  and  submit 
to  his  authority.1  This  proclamation 
produced  no  effect  on  the  garrison,  and 
active  hostilities  commenced  on  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  of  August.2  At 
that  time  the  Indians  opened  a  brisk 
fire  from  their  rifles,  which  considerably 
harassed  the  men  who  were  engaged  in 
raising  the  parapets,  several  of  whom 
were  wounded,  and  marksmen  were 
posted  in  different  parts  of  the  works 
to  return  the  fire  as  opportunities  were 
afforded.3  The  next  day  (August  5)  the 
enemy  was  similarly  engaged,  occasion- 
ally varying  his  amusement  by  throw- 
ing a  shell  into  the  works.4  During 
these  two  days  detachments  were  em- 
ployed in  opening  Wood  Creek  (which 
had  been  completely  obstructed  by  the 
garrison),  and  in  opening  a  road  from 
the  Pine  Ridge  on  Fish  Creek,  sixteen 
miles  from  the  fort,  for  the  transport  of 
the  provisions,  stores,  and  artillery.5 

The  arrival  of  Colonel  St.  Leger  be- 
fore Fort  Schuyler  soon  became  known 
throughout  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk, 
and  General  Herkimer  summoned  the 
inhabitants,  in  accordance  with  his  proc- 
lamation.6 They  nobly  responded  to 
his  summons,  and  not  only  the  militia, 
but  the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  and 
the  members  of  the  committee,  hastened 
to    Fort   Dayton,  now   Herkimer,    the 


1  This  document  is  copied,  at  length,  in  Campbell's 
Border  Warfare,  pp.  96-98. — a  Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  231. 

'  Willett's  Narrative,  pp.  50,  51. — *  Stone's  Brant,  i.  p. 
231 ;  Willett,  p.  51. — *  St.  Leger's  Account  of  Occurrences. 

6  Campbell,  p.  93  ;  Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  233. 
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place  of  rendezvous ; 1  and,  on  the  fourth, 
a  force  of  about  eight  hundred  men 
marched  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison.2 
Thomas  Spencer,  the  faithful  Oneida, — 
whose  good  services  in  behalf  of  Ameri- 
can freedom,  yet  unrecognized,  are  above 
any  praise  which  I  can  bestow, — was 
with  him;8  and  noticing  the  impetuosi- 
ty of  the  troops,  and  the  total  disregard 
of  all  order  with  which  they  moved, 
without  reconnoitering  or  throwing  out 
flanking  parties,  he  insisted  upon  these 
precautionary  measures  being  adopted, 
in  which  he  was  joined  by  General 
Herkimer  and  some  of  the  older  offi- 
cers. The  junior  officers,  however,  rid- 
iculed the  idea,  and  General  Herkimer, 
contrary  to  his  own  judgment,  did  not  en- 
force the  order.4  They  are  said  to  have 
crossed  the  river  at  Old  Fort  Schuy- 
ler (Uiica),5  and,  on  the  fifth,  encamp- 
ed near  Oriskany,  probably  near  where 
Whitesborough  now  stands.6  While 
the  party  remained  at  that  place,  Gen- 
eral Herkimer  sent  Adam  Helmer  and 
two  other  trusty  men'  to  apprise  Col- 
onel Gansevoort  of  his  approach,  and 
to  concert  measures  of  co-operation.8 
Three  successive  discharges  of  cannon 
were  to  be  the  signal  announcing  their 
safe  arrival  at  the  fort;9  but,  although 
the  distance  was  but  eight  miles,  so 
much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  ap- 

1  Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  233  ;  Campbell,  p.  93. 

2  Gordon,  ii.  p.  529  ;  Campbell,  p.  93.  Benton  {Hist. 
HerMmei-  Co.,  p.  76)  says  he  had  "nine  hundred  men." 

8  Campbell,  p.  93.— 4  Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  233  ;  Camp- 
bell, pp.  93,  94. — c  Benton's  Herkimer,  p.  77  ;  Stone's 
Brant,  i.  p.  233.—'  Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  233. 

'  Benton's  Herkimer  Co.,  pp.  77,  148  ;  Stone's  Brant,  i. 
p.  233.— »  Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  233.—°  Ibid. 


proaching  the  fort,  that  they  did  not 
succeed  in  entering  it  until  ten  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  sixth.1  The  sig- 
nal-guns were  immediately  fired,  and  as 
the  message  from  General  Herkimer  in- 
timated his  intention  to  force  a  passage 
to  the  fort,  a  sortie  was  immediately  ar- 
ranged, for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the 
attention  of  the  enemy.2 

It  appears  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
sixth,  a  renewal  of  the  scenes  enacted 
on  the  fourth  took  place  in  General 
Herkimer's  camp.  With  that  caution 
which  the  General  had  previously  man- 
ifested, he  desired  to  remain  where  he 
was  until  reinforcements  came  up ;  or, 
at  least,  until  some  evidence  was  re- 
ceived that  a  movement  from  the  fort 
had  been  made.3  The  new-born  zeal  of 
his  junior  officers,  headed  by  Colonels 
Cox  and  Paris,  revolted  at  the  idea,  and 
angry  words  ensued,  in  which  the  brave 
old  man  was  denounced  as  a  coward  and 
a  Tory.  Mildly  remonstrating  against 
the  use  of  such  language,  it  was  again 
hurled  at  him ;  when,  stung  by  the  im- 
putations which  had  been  heaped  on 
him,  and  indignant  at  their  authors,  he 
gave  the  order  to  "March  on"  and 
with  a  shout,  they  rushed  forward.4  It 
is  said,  positively,  by  those  who  were 
present,  however,  that  they  marched  in 
double  files,  preceded  by  an  advanced 
guard,  with  flanking  parties  on  either 
side;5  yet  such  precautions  appear  in- 


1  Willett,  p.  51.— 2  Marshall,  iii.  p.  267  ;  Stone's  Brant, 
i.  p.  234. — s  Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  234  ;  Benton's  Herkimer 
Co  ,  p.  77.—"  Willett,  p.  52 ;  Hist.  Civil  War,  i.  pp.  292, 293. 

6  The  opposite  opinion  has  prevailed  among  historians, 
but  Mr.  Stone,  in  his  valuable  Life  of  Joseph  Brant  (i.  p. 
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consistent  with  the  character  of  the  at- 
tack an  hour  afterwards. 

Information  of  the  approach  of  Gen- 
eral Herkimer  having  reached  Colonel 
St.  Leger,  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth, 
and  the  latter  preferring  to  receive  him 
in  the  field  than  in  his  camp,  he  de- 
tached a  portion  of  Sir  John  Johnson's 
regiment  of  Boyal  Greens,  under  Major 
"Watts,  Sir  John's  brother-in-law,  and 
the  entire  body  of  Indians,  under  Joseph 
Brant,  the  whole  under  Sir  John  John- 
son, to  intercept  his  approach.1  It  ap- 
pears that  the  influence  of  Joseph's 
counsels  prevailed,  and  that  it  was  de- 
termined to  draw  the  Americans  into 
an  ambuscade.2  For  this  purpose,  with 
a  sagacity  which  does  even  that  remark- 
able man  great  credit,  a  position  was 
selected  which  was  admirably  adapted 
for  his  purpose,  about  two  miles  west 
from  Oriskany,  and  six  from  Whites- 
borough.8  At  that  place  a  deep  ravine 
crossed  the  road  on  which  the  Ameri- 
cans were  advancing:,  "in  a  north  and 
south  direction,  extend  insr  from  the  high 
grounds  on  the  south  to  the  river,  and 
curving  towards  the  east  in  a  semicir- 
cular form.  The  bottom  of  this  ravine 
was  marshy,  and  the  road  crossed  it  by 
means  of  a  causeway  of  earth  and  logs. 
On  each  side  of  the  ravine  the  ground 

235),  cites  the  statements  of  Adam  Miller  and  Wal- 
ter, two  persons  who  were  present,  asserting  the  contrary. 

1  St.  Leger' s  Account  of  the  Occurrences  ;  Gordon,  ii. 
pp.  529,  530  ;  Hist.  Civil  War.  i.  pp.  292,  293  ;  Lieut. 
Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  394;  Stedman,  i.  p.  334;  Campbell, 
p.  98.  Col.  Willett  and  others  say  Sir  John  was  not  at 
Oriskany,  although  Col.  St.  Leger  says,  positively,  he 
■went  there  and  "  met  the  rebel  corps." 

a  Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  235. — s  Barber  and  Howe's  His- 
torical Collections  of  New  York,  p.  380. 
Vol.  I.— 31 


was  nearly  level,  and  heavily  timbered, 
and  a  thick  growth  of  underwood,  par- 
ticularly along  the  margin  of  the  ravine, 
favored  concealment."1  The  ambuscade 
was  laid  on  the  western  margin  of  this 
ravine,  in  a  circular  form,  nearly  in- 
closing the  causeway  referred  to,  leav- 
ing open  only  a  small  segment  where 
the  road  entered.2 

The  advancing  column,  in  great  dis- 
order, descended  the  slope  into  the  ra- 
vine, followed  by  the  baggage-wagons ; 
and  the  van  had  ascended  the  western 
slope,3  when  Joseph  Brant  gave  the 
signal,  and  the  circle  was  closed,  the 
war-whoop  sounded,  and  a  torrent  of 
rifle-balls  was  poured,  from  all  direc- 
tions, upon  the  unfortunate  victims.4 
The  rear-guard,  under  Colonel  Visscher, 
which  had  not  yet  reached  the  cause- 
way, was  cut  off  from  the  main  body;5 
and  being  outside  the  magic  circle,  it 
immediately  fled,  ingloriously,  from  the 
field,  pursued  by  the  Indians,  and  suf- 
fered more  severely,  it  is  said,  than 
those  who  remained  on  the  field.6 

The  increased  confusion  into  which 
this  sudden  onslaught  threw  the  Amer- 
icans, and  the  terrible  fire  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  for  some  time  threatened 
the  party  with  annihilation;  but  they 
speedily  recovered,  and  fought  with  the 
courage  and  skill  of  veterans.7  Early 
in  the  action  General  Herkimer  was 
wounded,  a  musket-ball  having  passed 


1  Lossing,  i.  p.  246  ;  Campbell,  p.  99. — *  Stone's  Brant, 
i.  p.  235.—*  Campbell,  p.  99.—  *  Stedman,  i.  p.  334  ; 
Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  236.—*  Campbell,  p.  99  ;  Stone's 
Brant,  i.  p.  236.— «  Willett,  p.  52  ;  Campbell,  p.  100. 

T  Campbell,  p.  100. 
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through  and  killed  his  horse,  shattering 
his  own  leg  jnst  below  the  knee.1  He 
was  taken  up,  and,  at  his  own  request, 
was  placed  upon  his  saddle  at  the  foot 
of  a  large  beech-tree,  where,  having 
lighted  his  pipe,  he  sat  and  continued 
to  order  the  battle,  with  the  utmost 
firmness  and  composure,  until  the  ene- 
my retreated.2  For  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  the  contest  continued  with  the 
utmost  desperation  on  both  sides,  neigh- 
bor being  arrayed  against  neighbor, 
and,  often,  brother  against  brother,  in 
deadly  hand-to-hand  strife.8  At  that 
time  the  enemy  began  to  concentrate 
his  forces,  and,  by  slow  degrees,  to  close 
in  upon  the  Americans  from  all  parts  of 
the  circle.  Noticing  this  movement,  the 
latter  immediately  formed  themselves 
into  circles,  and  their  resistance,  from 
that  moment,  became  more  effective.4 
To  counteract  it,  the  fire  of  the  Tories 
was  discontinued,  and  the  enemy  charged 
with  the  bayonet ;  and  then,  more  than 
ever  before,  the  contest  "became  a  death 
struggle,  hand  to  hand  and  foot  to  foot."5 
Never,  however,  did  brave  men  stand  a 
charge  with  more  dauntless  courage, 
and  the  enemy  made  no  impression. 
At  this  moment  a  heavy  thunder-shower 
passed  over  the  battle-field,  and  the 
rain,  bursting  upon  the  combatants 
with  great  fury,  arrested  the  work  of 
death  for  upwards  of  an  hour.6  The 
enemy  sought  shelter,  at  a  respectful 
distance,    among    the    trees,7   but    the 

1  Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  236.— 2  Campbell,  p.  103. 
*  Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  236. — *  Ibid.,  p.  237  ;   Lossing,  i. 
p.  246.— 6  Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  237.— 6  Willett,  p.  52. 
'  Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  237. 


Americans,  under  the  directions  of  their 
General,  took  possession  of  an  advan- 
tageous position,  farther  up  the  slope, 
where  they  formed  themselves  into  a 
circle,  and,  as  the  shower  broke  away, 
awaited  the  movements  of  the  enemy.1 
They  also  adopted  a  new  mode  of  bush- 
fighting,  to  counteract  the  operations  of 
the  Indians,  who,  whenever  they  saw  a 
gun  fired  from  behind  a  tree,  rushed 
upon  and  tomahawked  the  marksman 
before*  he  could  reload.  To  prevent 
this,  General  Herkimer  ordered  two  men 
to  take  each  tree,  one  only  to  fire  at  a 
time,  and  the  other  to  reserve  his  fire 
for  the  Indian  who  might  seek  the  scalp 
of  his  associate.2 

The  storm  at  length  passed  over, 
and,  amidst  one  of  the  most  intensely 
hot  days  of  the  season,  the  battle  was 
renewed  with  increased  fury.3  The  new 
position  occupied  by  the  Americans, 
and  the  new  system  of  "  bush-fighting," 
however,  soon  produced  their  legitimate 
effects,  and  the  Indians  suffered  very 
severely,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  they 
began  to  show  signs  of  great  uneasi- 
ness,4 and  Major  Watts  moved  forward  a 
second  detachment  of  the  Royal  Greens, 
which  had  been  sent  out  by  Colonel  St. 
Leger,  to  support  them.5  As  has  been 
said  before,  '•'  these  men  were  mostly 
loyalists,  who  had  fled  from  Tryon 
county,  now  returned  in  arms  against 
their  former  neighbors.    As  no  quarrels 


1  Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  237.— a  Campbell,  p.  100  ;  Stone's 
Brant,  i.  p.  237 . 

*  Campbell's  Border  Warfare,  p.  102. 

*  Campbell,  p.  100.— 6  Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  237  ;  Camp- 
bell, p.  100. 
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are  so  bitter  as  those  of  families,  so  no 
wars  are  so  cruel  and  passionate  as 
those  called  civil.  Many  of  the  Ameri- 
cans and  Greens  were  known  to  each 
other ;  and  as  they  advanced  so  near  as 
to  afford  opportunities  of  mutual  recog- 
nition, the  contest  became,  if  possible, 
more  of  a  death-struggle  than  before. 
Mutual  resentments  and  feelings  of  hate 
and  revenge  raged  in  their  bosoms.  The 
Americans  fired  upon  them  as  they  ad- 
vanced, and  then  springing  like  chafed 
tigers  from  their  covers,  attacked  them 
with  their  bayonets  and  the  butts  of 
their  muskets ;  or  both  parties,  in  closer 
contact,  throttled  each  other  and  drew 
their  knives,  stabbing,  and  sometimes 
literally  dying,  in  one  another's  em- 
brace." 1 

After  this  contest  had  continued  some 
time,  a  firing  was  heard  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fort,2 — an  evidence  to  the 
Americans  of  the  sortie  which  had  been 
asked  for  by  General  Herkimer, — and 
the  enemy  sought  means  for  closing  the 
engagement.  For  this  purpose  Colonel 
Butler  attempted  a  ruse-de-guerre,  and 
was  nearly  successful  in  its  execution. 
He  ordered  a  detachment  of  the  Royal 
Greens  (who  wore  hats  similar  to  those 
worn  by  the  Americans)  to  turn  their 
coats  inside  out,  and  to  march  towards 
the  Americans  from  the  direction  of  the 
fort,  hoping  to  deceive  the  latter  by 
making  them  suppose  it  to  be  a  relief 
from  the  garrison.3  The  Americans 
were  deceived,  as  Butler  intended,  until 

1  Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  237.     See  also  Gordon,  ii.  p.  530  ; 
Campbell,  pp.  100,  101.— a  Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  238. 
3  Ibid.  ;  Lossing,  i.  p.  247. 


the  experienced  eye  of  Captain  Gardi- 
nier  discovered  their  real  character,  and 
ordered  his  men  to  fire  upon  them,  and, 
rushing  upon  them  himself,  followed  by 
some  of  his  men,  upwards  of  thirty  of 
the  turncoats  were  slain,  and  the  re- 
mainder fled  in  confusion.1 

The  Indians,  perceiving  with  what 
ardor  the  Americans  opposed  the  ene- 
my, and  finding  their  own  ranks  some- 
what reduced  in  numbers,  at  once  raised 
their  retreating  cry  of  "  Oonah,  Oonah" 
and  fled  in  every  direction  ; 2  while  the 
Tories,  perceiving  that  their  allies  had 
deserted  them,  and  supposing,  from  the 
continued  firing,  that  their  presence  was 
necessary  elsewhere,  also  retreated  with 
precipitation,  "  leaving  the  victorious 
Tryon  county  militia  and  volunteers 
masters  of  the  field,1'3  at  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,4  after  a  contest 
of  eight  hours'  duration. 

While  this  contest  was  raging,  the 
garrison  was  not  unemployed.  The 
messengers  sent  forward  by  General 
Herkimer,  announcing  his  approach, 
reached  the  fort  in  safety,  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  immediate  preparations  were  made 
for  diverting  the  attention  of  the  ene- 
my, by  means  of  a  sortie.5  For  this 
purpose,  two  hundred  men — one  half 
from  Colonel  Gansevoort's  regiment,  the 
other  from  Colonel  Wesson's6 — were 
placed  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Marinus  Willett,7  and  had  been  prop- 

1  Stone's  Brant,  i.  pp.  238-240.—"  Ibid.—'  Ibid. 
*  Campbell,  p.  101  ;  Stone's  Brant,  p.  244,  note. 
6  Willett,  p.  51.— '  Col.  Willett' s  Statement,  Document  I. 
Willett,  p.  51. 
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erly  disposed  when  the  thunder-shower, 
before  spoken  of,  burst  upon  the  fort.1 
An  hour's  delay  ensued,  after  which 
time  it  was  made,  and  proved  eminently 
successful.  In  addition  to  the  troops 
previously  detached,  fifty  more,  under 
Captain  Swartwout,  were  added,  to  pro- 
tect a  light  iron  three-pound  field-piece, 
which  had  been  mounted  on  a  travelling 
carriage.  As  the  enemy's  sentries  were 
directly  in  sight  of  the  fort,  his  move- 
ments were  necessarily  rapid  ;  and  the 
sentries  were  driven  in  and  their  ad- 
vanced guard  attacked  before  Colonel 
St.  Leger  had  time  to  form  his  troops. 
So  sudden  and  so  impetuous,  indeed, 
was  the  attack  of  Colonel  Willett,  that 
the  enemy  could  not  make  the  least  op- 
position, safety  being  sought  in  flight ; 
and  within  a  very  few  minutes  from  the 
time  he  left  the  sally-port  he  was  mas- 
ter of  the  camps,  both  those  of  the 
whites  and  that  of  the  Indians.  Sir 
John  Johnson,  with  his  troops,  crossed 
the  river,  while  the  Indians  took  to  the 
woods,  both  being  severely  handled  by 
Colonel  Willett's  party.  Twenty-one 
wagon-loads  of  camp-equipage,  clothing, 
blankets,  and  stores,  including  five  Brit- 
ish standards,  the  baggage  of  Sir  John 
Johnson  and  all  his  papers,  the  desk 
and  papers  of  Colonel  St.  Leger,  and 
the  baggage  of  a  number  of  other  offi- 
cers, with  memoranda,  journals,  and 
orderly-books,  were  the  trophies  of  this 
movement,  and  Colonel  Willett  returned 
to  the  fort  without  the  loss  of  a  single 


1  Willett,  p.  51.     See  also  St.  Leger' s  Account  of  Oc- 
currences. 


man.1  The  five  British  flags  were  im- 
mediately hoisted  on  the  flag-staff  of 
the  fort,  under  the  American  colors, 
and  all  the  troops  in  the  garrison,  hav- 
ing mounted  the  parapets,  saluted  them 
with  three  hearty  cheers.2  The  loss  to 
the  enemy,  from  this  sortie,  was  very 
severely  felt,  and,  among  the  Indians 
especially,  it  occasioned  great  dissatis- 
faction ;8  while  the  garrison  appeared 
to  regard  it  as  a  certain  forerunner  of  a 
complete  triumph  over  its  enemies.4 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  seventh,  the 
day  after  the  battle,  "  the  beating  of 
the  chamade  and  the  appearance  of  a 
white  flag,  was  followed  with  a  request 
that  Colonel  Butler  and  two  other  offi- 
cers might  enter  the  fort  with  a  mes- 
sage to  the  commander.  Permission 
having  been  granted,  they  were  con- 
ducted, blindfolded,  into  the  fort,  and 
received  by  Colonel  Gansevoort  in  his 
dining-room.  The  windows  of  the  room 
were  shut  and  candles  lighted ;  a  table 
was  also  spread,  covered  with  crackers, 
cheese,  and  wine.  Three  chairs,  placed 
at  one  end  of  the  table,  were  occupied 
by  Colonel  Butler  and  the  two  other 
officers  who  had  come  with  him ;  at  the 
other  end,  Colonels  Gansevoort,  Willett, 
and  Mellon  were  seated.  Seats  were 
also  placed  around  the  table  for  as 
many  officers  as  could  be  accommo- 
dated, while  the  rest  of  the  room  was 
nearly  filled  with  the  other  officers  of 
the  garrison,  indiscriminately,  it  being 

1  Willett,  pp.  53,  54  ;  Gordon,  ii.  pp.  530,  531  ;  Camp- 
bell, pp.  101, 102  ;  Col.  Willett's  Statement,  Document  I. 
8  Willett,  pp.  54,  55.— 3  Annual  Register  for  1777. 
4  Willett,  p.  55. 
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desirable  that  the  officers  in  general 
should  be  witnesses  of  all  that  might 
take  place.  After  passing  round  the 
wine,  with  a  few  common-place  compli- 
ments, Major  Ancron,  one  of  the  mes- 
sengers, with  a  very  grave,  stiff  air,  and 
a  countenance  full  of  importance,  spoke, 
in  nearly  the  following  words:  'I  am 
directed  by  Colonel  St.  Leger,  the  offi- 
cer who  commands  the  army  now  in- 
vesting the  garrison,  to  inform  the  com- 
mandant, that  the  Colonel  has,  with 
much  difficulty,  prevailed  on  the  In- 
dians to  agree,  that  if  the  garrison, 
without  farther  resistance,  shall  be  de- 
livered up,  with  the  public  stores  be- 
longing to  it,  to  the  investing  army,  the 
officers  and  soldiers  shall  have  all  their 
baggage  and  private  property  secured 
to  them.  And  in  order  that  the  gar- 
rison may  have  a  sufficient  pledge  to 
this  effect,  Colonel  Butler  accompanies 
me  to  assure  them,  that  not  a  hair  of 
the  head  of  any  one  of  them  shall  be 
hurt.'  (Here  turning  to  Colonel  Butler, 
he  said,  'That  was  the  expression,  I 
think,  made  use  of,  was  it  not?' — to 
which  the  Colonel  answered,  '  Yes.') 
'  I  am  likewise  directed  to  remind  the 
commandant,  that  the  defeat  of  General 
Herkimer  must  deprive  the  garrison  of 
all  hopes  of  relief,  especially  as  General 
Burgoyne  is  now  in  Albany;  so  that, 
sooner  or  later,  the  fort  must  fall  into 
our  hands.  Colonel  St.  Leger,  from  an 
earnest  desire  to  prevent  farther  blood- 
shed, hopes  these  terms  will  not  be  re- 
fused ;  as  in  this  case,  it  will  be  out  of 
his  power  to  make  them  again.  It  was 
with  great  difficulty  the  Indians  con- 


sented to  the  present  arrangement,  as  it 
will  deprive  them  of  that  plunder  which 
they  always  calculate  upon,  on  similar 
occasions.  Should,  then,  the  present 
terms  be  rejected,  it  will  be  out  of  the 
power  of  the  Colonel  to  restrain  the  In- 
dians, who  are  very  numerous,  and  much 
exasperated,  not  only  from  plundering 
the  property,  but  destroying  the  lives 
of,  probably,  the  greater  part  of  the 
garrison.  Indeed,  the  Indians  are  so 
exceedingly  provoked  and  mortified,  by 
the  losses  they  have  sustained  in  the 
late  actions,  having  had  several  of  their 
favorite  chiefs  killed,  that  they  threat- 
en— and  the  Colonel,  if  the  present  ar- 
rangements should  not  be  entered  into, 
will  not  be  able  to  prevent  them  from 
executing  their  threats — to  march  down 
the  country,  and  destroy  the  settlement, 
with  its  inhabitants.  In  this  case,  not 
only  men,  but  women  and  children,  will 
experience  the  sad  effects  of  their  ven- 
geance. These  considerations,  it  is  ar- 
dently hoped,  will  produce  a  proper 
effect,  and  induce  the  commandant,  by 
complying  with  the  terms  now  offered, 
to  save  himself  from  future  regret,  when 
it  will  be  too  late.' 

"With  the  approbation  of  Colonel 
Gansevoort,  Colonel  Willett  made  the 
following  reply.  Looking  the  import- 
ant Major  full  in  the  face,  he  observed, 
'  Do  I  understand  you,  sir  ?  I  think 
you  say,  that  you  come  from  a  British 
Colonel,  who  is  commander  of  the  army 
that  invests  this  fort ;  and  by  your  uni- 
form, you  appear  to  be  an  officer  in  the 
British  service.  You  have  made  a  long 
speech  on  the  occasion  of  your  visit, 
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which,  stripped  of  all  its  superfluities, 
amounts  to  this,  that  you  come  from  a 
British  Colonel  to  the  commandant  of 
this  garrison  to  tell  him,  that  if  he  does 
not  deliver  up  the  garrison  into  the 
hands  of  your  Colonel,  he  will  send  his 
Indians  to  murder  our  women  and  chil- 
dren. You  will  please  to  reflect,  sir, 
that  their  blood  will  be  on  your  head, 
not  on  ours.  We  are  doing  our  duty : 
this  garrison  is  committed  to  our  charge, 
and  we  will  take  care  of  it.  After  you 
get  out  of  it,  you  may  turn  round  and 
look  at  its  outside,  but  never  expect  to 
come  in  again,  unless  you  come  a  pris- 
oner. I  consider  the  message  you  have 
brought  a  degrading  one  for  a  British 
officer  to  send,  and  by  no  means  reputa- 
ble for  a  British  officer  to  carry.  For 
my  own  part,  I  declare,  before  I  would 
consent  to  deliver  this  garrison  to  such 
a  murdering  set  as  your  army,  by  your 
own  account,  consists  of,  I  would  suffer 
my  body  to  be  filled  with  splinters  and 
set  on  fire,  as  you  know  has  at  times 
been  practised  by  such  hordes  of  women 
and  children  killers  as  belong  to  your 
army.' " * 

The  officers  who  were  present  mani- 
fested their  sentiments  by  a  round  of 
applause  on  the  conclusion  of  Colonel 
Willett's  address,  and  by  brief  remarks 
to  the  same  effect,  and  the  flag  returned 
to  the  British  camp  without  effecting 
any  thing  farther  than  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  for  three  days.2 

To  guard  against  any  contingencies 


'Willett's  Narrative,  pp.  55-58— a  Ibid.,  pp.  58,  59; 
Gordon,  ii.  p.  532  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  334. 


which  might  arise,  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable by  the  officers  in  the  fort,  to 
make  another  attempt  to  obtain  succors 
from  without,  and  the  militia  of  Try  on 
county  having  shown  great  regard  for 
Colonel  Willett,  it  was  thought  if  he 
could  show  himself  among  them  it 
might  inspire  them  with  confidence, 
and  induce  them  to  make  a  second  at- 
tempt. Influenced  by  these  considera- 
tions the  Colonel  undertook  the  hazard- 
ous enterprise,  and  about  ten  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  the  tenth  of  August,  he 
left  the  fort,  with  one  companion,  passed 
silently  along  the  marsh,  and  crossed 
the  river,  creeping  on  a  log,  only  a  few 
yards  distant  from  the  enemy's  senti- 
nels. With  great  difficulty  and  skill 
they  passed  through  the  encampment 
of  the  Indians,  and  through  the  forests 
to  Fort  Dayton  (Herkimer),  arriving 
about  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  twelfth,  when  they  learned  that  a 
reinforcement  had  been  ordered  by 
General  Schuyler  for  their  relief;  that 
General  Larned,  with  his  brigade  of 
Massachusetts  troops,  was  then  on  his 
way;  and  that  General  Benedict  Arnold, 
under  whose  command  the  detachment 
was  placed,  was  about  to  follow  General 
Larned,  with  the  first  regiment  of  New 
York  troops.1  Colonel  Willett  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  Albany,  where  he 
met  General  Arnold,  and  returned  with 
him,  and  the  relief,  to  Fort  Dayton, 
where  they  were  to  assemble.2 

It  appears  that  intelligence   of  the 


..  58-61  ;    Gordon,  ii.  pp.  531,  532  ; 

334  ;   Campbell,  pp. 


1  Willett,  pp 
Civil  War,  i.  p.  295  ;   Stedman,  i.  p 
111,  112.— »  Willett,  p.  61. 
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approacli  of  General  Arnold  did  not 
reach  Colonel  St.  Leger  at  as  early  a 
date  as  might  have  been  expected,  and 
he  pushed  the  siege  with  great  indus- 
try.1 The  garrison,  also,  steadily  and 
gallantly  defended  its  position,  and 
harassed  the  enemy  in  all  his  ap- 
proaches.2 

At  length,  on  the  twenty-second  of 
August,  General  Arnold  having  reached 
Fort  Dayton,  "  the  investing  army,"  un- 
der Colonel  St.  Leger,  suddenly,  and 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  garrison, 
broke  up  their  encampments,  and  fled  in 
such  haste  and  confusion  as  to  leave 
their  tents  and  a  great  part  of  their 
artillery,  camp  equipage,  and  baggage 
behind.3  It  is  said  this  strange  and 
sudden  movement  was  produced  by  a 
ruse-de-guerre  practised  by  General  Ar- 
nold, in  sending  an  eccentric,  half-idiotic 
semi-tory,  named  Hon-Yost  Schuyler, 
ainonsr  the  Indian  allies  of  Colonel  St. 
Leger,  with  exaggerated  stories  of  his 
strength  and  of  his  near  approach, 
which  so  terrified  the  savages  and,  in- 
directly, St.  Leger,  that  a  farther  stay 
was  considered  injudicious  and  danger- 


ous. 


1  Willett,  p.  63  ;   St.  Leger's  Account  of  Occurrences  ; 
History  of  Civil  War,  i.  p.  295. 
'Stone's  Brant,  i.  pp.  256,  257. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  257  ;  Willett,  p.  62  ;  Gordon,  ii.  pp.  534, 
535  ;  Hist.  Civil  War,  i.  p.  296  ;  Marshall,  iii.  p.  277 ; 
Stedman,  i.  p.  335 ;  Campbell,  pp.  113,  114. 

4  Gordon,  ii.  pp.  532,  533  ;  Hist.  Civil  War,  i.  p.  295  ; 
Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  pp.  395,  396  ;  Stedman,  i.  p. 
335  ;  Campbell,  p.  113.  Although  this  story  has  been 
cited  by  most  of  the  modern  writers,  from  Gordon  to 
Irving,  I  have  strong  doubts  of  its  truth.  Willett  says 
nothing  about  it,  although  he  was  with  Gen.  Arnold,  and 
would  have  known  had  it  taken  place  ;  and  Gen.  Arnold's 


Thus  ended  the  siege  of  Fort  Schuy- 
ler, the  enemy  hastening  back  to  Os- 
wego with  the  remnant  of  his  force, 
and  thence  to  Montreal ; 1  while  Colonel 
Gansevoort  and  his  garrison  enjoyed 
the  satisfaction  of  having  done  their 
duty,  as  well  as  the  commendations  of 
their  country,  which  were  generally  be- 
stowed on  them.2 

Of  the  battle  of  Oriskany, — the  most 
terrible  of  the  war, — both  parties,  with 
some  reason,  claimed  the  victory.  The 
Americans  retained  their  position  and 
the  field,  while  the  enemy  fled  and 
were  pursued,  and  the  former  consid- 
ered themselves  the  victors ; 8  the  lat- 
ter, however,  say  that  the  object  of  the 
expedition  was  defeated, — that  the  fort 
was  not  relieved,  as  was  intended, — and 
that  the  Americans  were  defeated.4  The 
question  admits  of  argument  on  both 
sides,  but  to  others  more  interested  in 
the  solution  of  nice  questions  that  dis- 
cussion is  left.  The  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
cans is  stated  to  have  been  near  two 
hundred  slain,  besides  the  wounded.5 
General  Herkimer,  who  was  among  the 
wounded,  was  carried  home,  and  died  a 
few  days  afterwards.6  Of  the  enemy's 
loss  nothing  positive  is  known,  Colonel 


letters  are  equally  silent.  What  the  Indians,  themselves 
or  by  others,  did  to  alarm  St.  Leger,  and  induce  him  to 
retreat,  I  know  not,  but  the  latter  attributes  the  messenger 
to  the  Indians  and  not  to  Arnold. 

1  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  397  ;  Marshall,  iii.  p.  277. 

5  Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  263 ;  Willett,  pp.  137,  138. 
s  Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  240,  note. 

4  Col.  St.  Leger's  Account  of  Occurrences  ;  Hist.  Civil 
War,  i.  p.  293  ;  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  394. 

6  Campbell,  p.  102. 

6  Benton's  Herkimer  County,  p.  164. 
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St.  Leger  having  concealed  it  in  his  re- 
port. The  Indians  are  said  to  have 
suffered  very  severely,  several  of  their 
most  prominent  chiefs  having  been 
among  the  slain.1 

The  sortie  under  Colonel  Willett  se- 


cured for  that  officer  the  commenda- 
tions, both  of  his  own  countrymen  and  of 
the  enemy.1  The  Continental  Congress 
voted  him  their  thanks,  with  a  sword 
of  honor,2  and  he  lived  to  a  good  old 
age,  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 


DOCUMENTS. 


COLONEL    WILLETT  8    STATEMENT    SENT    TO    GOV. 
TRUMBULL. 

Hartford,  August  21,  1777. 
The  following  is  a  narrative  of  part  of  the  transac- 
tions at  and  near  Fort  Stanwix,  since  the  investi- 
ture of  that  place  by  the  enemy,  given  in  manu- 
script, by  Lieutenant-colonel  Willett,  of  that  gar- 
rison. 

On  Saturday  evening,  August  the  2d,  five 
bateaux  arrived  with  stores  for  the  garrison. 
About  the  same  time  we  discovered  a  number 
of  fires  a  little  better  than  a  mile  from  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  fort.  The  stores  were  all  got 
safe  in,  and  the  troops,  which  were  a  guard  to 
the  bateaux,  marched  up.  The  captain  of  the 
bateaux  and  a  few  of  his  men,  delaying  their 
time  about  the  boats,  were  fired  upon  by  a  party 
of  Indians,  which  killed  one  man  and  wounded 
two  ;  the  captain  himself  was  taken  a  prisoner. 

Next  morning  the  enemy  appeared  in  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  about  a  mile  below  the  fort, 
where  they  took  post  in  order  to  invest  it  upon 
that  quarter,  and  to  cut  off  the  communication 
with  the  country ;  from  whence  they  sent  in  a 
flag,  who  told  us  of  their  great  power,  strength, 
and  determination,  in  such  a  manner  as  gave  us 
reason  to  suppose  they  were  not  ljossessed  of 
sufficient  strength  to  take  the  fort.  Our  answer 
was  a  determination  to  support  it. 

1  Col.  St.  Leger  says  they  lost  thirty  killed,  and  as  many 
wounded.     Gordon,  ii.  p.  530;  Hist.  Civil  War,  i.  p.  293. 


All  day  on  Monday  we  were  much  annoyed 
by  a  sharp  fire  of  musketry  from  the  Indians 
and  German  riflemen,  which,  as  our  men  were 
obliged  to  be  exposed  on  the  works,  killed  one 
and  wounded  seven.  The  day  after,  the  firing 
was  not  so  heavy,  and  our  men  under  better 
cover ;  all  the  damage  was  one  man  killed  by  a 
rifle-ball.  This  evening  indicated  something  in 
contemplation  by  the  enemy.  The  Indians  were 
uncommonly  noisy ;  they  kept  up  the  most  hor- 
rid yellings,  great  part  of  the  evening,  in  the 
woods,  hardly  a  mile  from  the  fort.  A  few 
cannon  were  fired  among  them. 

Wednesday  morning  there  was  an  unusual 
silence.  We  discovered  some  of  the  enemy 
marching  along  the  edge  of  the  woods  down- 
wards. About  11  o'clock,  three  men  got  into 
the  fort,  who  brought  a  letter  from  General 
Harkaman  of  the  Tryon  county  militia,  advising 
us  that  he  was  at  Eriska  (eight  miles  off),  with 
part  of  his  militia,  and  projjosed  to  force  his 
way  to  the  fort  for  our  relief.  In  order  to  ren- 
der him  what  service  we  could  in  his  march,  it 
was  agreed  that  I  should  make  a  sally  from  the 
fort  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  consist- 
ing of  one  half  Gansevoort's,  one  half  Massachu- 
setts' ditto,  and  one  field-piece  (an  iron  three- 
pounder). 

The  men  were  instantly  paraded,  and  I  or- 
dered the  following  disposition  to  be  made : 
thirty  men  from  the  advanced  guard,  to  be  com- 

1  History  of  Civil  War,  i.  p.  294. — a  Journals  of  Con- 
gress, Oct.  4,  1777  ;  Willett' s  Narrative,  pp.  137,  138. 
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manded  by  Captain  Van  Benscouton  and  Lieu- 
tenant Stockwell ;  thirty  for  the  rear-guard, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Allen,  of  Massa- 
chusetts troops,  and  Lieutenant  Deuffendorf; 
thirty  for  flank-guards,   to  be  commanded  by 

Captain ,  from  Massachusetts,  and  Ensign 

Chase.  The  main  body  formed  into  eight  sub- 
divisions, commanded  by  Captain  Blacker,  Lieu- 
tenants Comine,  Bogardus,  McClenner,  Coff- 
raunder,  Ensigns  Begley,  Lewis,  and  Dennison : 
Lieutenant  Ball,  the  only  supernumerary  officer, 
to  march  with  me.  Captain  Jansen  to  bring  up 
the  rear  of  the  main  body.  Captain  Swart- 
woudt,  with  Ensigns  Magee,  Arnent,  and  fifty 
men,  to  guard  the  field-piece,  which  was  under 
the  direction  of  Major  Bedlow. 

Nothing  could  be  more  fortunate  than  this 
enterprise.  We  totally  routed  two  of  the  ene- 
my's encampments,  destroyed  all  the  provisions 
that  were  in  them,  brought  off  upwards  of  fifty 
brass  kettles,  and  more  than  one  hundred  blank- 
ets (two  articles  which  were  much  needed),  with 
a  quantity  of  muskets,  tomahawks,  spears,  am- 
munition, clothing,  deer-skins,  a  variety  of  In- 
dian affairs,  and  five  colors  (the  whole  of  which, 
on  our  return  to  the  fort,  were  displayed  on  our 
flag-staff",  under  the  Continental  flag).  The  In- 
dians took  chiefly  to  the  woods,  the  rest  of  the 
troops  then  at  their  posts,  to  the  river.  The 
number  of  men  lost  by  the  enemy  is  uncertain. 
Six  lay  dead  in  their  encampments,  two  of 
which  were  Indians ;  several  scattered  about  in 
the  woods ;  but  their  greatest  loss  appeared  to 
be  in  crossing  the  river,  and  an  inconsiderable 
number  upon  the  opposite  shore.  I  was  happy 
in  preventing  the  men  from  scalping  even  the 
Indians,  being  desirous,  if  possible,  to  teach  even 
the  savages  humanity ;  but  the  men  were  much 
better  employed,  and  kept  in  excellent  order. 
We  were  out  so  long,  that  a  number  of  British 
regulars,  accompanied  by  what  Indians,  &c, 
could  be  rallied,  had  marched  down  to  a  thicket 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  about  fifty  yards 
from  the  road  we  were  to  pass  on  our  return : 
near  this  place  I  had  ordered  the  field-piece  ; 
the  ambush  was  not  quite  formed  when  we  dis- 
covered them,  and  gave  them  a  well-directed 
fire.  Here,  especially,  Major  Bedlow,  with  his 
field-piece,  did  considerable  exeoution.  Here, 
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also,  the  enemy  were  annoyed  by  the  fire  of 
several  cannon  from  the  fort,  as  they  marched 
round  to  form  the  ambuscade.  The  enemy's 
fire  was  very  wild,  and  though  we  were  very 
much  exposed,  did  no  execution  at  all.  We 
brought  in  four  prisoners,  three  of  whom  were 
wounded.  One  of  the  prisoners  is  a  Mr.  George 
Singleton,  of  Montreal ;  he  is  Lieutenant  in  a 
company  of  which  Mr.  Stephen  Watts,  of  New 
York  (brother-in-law  to  Sir  John  Johnson),  was 
Captain,  and  who  was  himself  killed  in  the  bat- 
tle with  the  militia  about  two  hours  before. 
Mr.  Singleton  told  me  that  Sir  John  Johnson 
was  with  him  when  we  attacked  their  camp,  and 
that  he  thinks  he  ran  to  the  river.  It  is  said, 
by  some  of  the  Oneida  Indians,  that  he  is  killed, 
which  does  not  appear  unlikely.  From  these 
prisoners  we  received  the  first  accounts  of  Gen- 
eral Harkaman's  militia  being  ambushed  on  their 
march;  and  of  a  severe  battle  they  had  with 
them  about  two  hours  before,  which  gave  reason 
to  think  they  had,  for  the  present,  given  up 
their  design  of  marching  to  the  fort. 

I  should  not  do  justice  to  the  officers  and 
soldiers  who  were  with  me  on  this  enterprise,  if 
I  were  not  in  the  most  positive  terms  to  assure 
their  countrymen,  that  they  in  general  behaved 
with  the  greatest  gallantry  upon  this  occasion  ; 
and  next  to  the  very  kind  and  signal  interposi- 
tion of  Divine  Providence,  which  was  powerfully 
manifested  in  their  favor,  it  was  undoubtedly 
owing  to  that  noble  intrepidity  which  discovered 
itself  in  this  attack,  and  struck  the  enemy  with 
such  a  panic,  as  disenabled  them  from  taking 
pains  to  direct  their  fire,  that  we  had  not  one 
man  killed  or  wounded.  The  officers  in  general 
behaved  so  well,  that  it  is  hardly  right  to  men- 
tion the  name  of  any  particular  one  for  their 
'  singular  valor ;  but  so  remarkably  intrepid  was 
Captain  Van  Benscouton,  and  so  rapid  was  his 
attack,  that  it  demands  from  me  this  particular 
testimony  of  his  extraordinary  spirit. 

Among  other  things  taken  from  the  enemy 
were  several  bundles  of  papers,  and  a  parcel  of 
letters  belonging  to  our  garrison,  which  they 
had  taken  from  our  militia,  but  not  yet  opened  ; 
here  I  found  one  letter  for  myself;  there  were 
likewise  papers  belonging  to  Sir  John  Johnson 
and  several  other  of  the  enemy's  officers,  with 
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letters  to  and  from  General  St.  Leger,  their 
commander:  these  papers  have  been  of  some 
service  to  us.  On  the  evening  of  the  next  day, 
the  enemy  fired  a  few  cannon  at  us  from  high 
ground,  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  fort, 
where  they  have  erected  a  small  battery.  Next 
day,  being  Friday,  the  8th,  they  threw  a  parcel 
of  shells  from  the  same  battery,  none  of  which 
did  any  execution.  This  evening  they  sent  us  a 
flag,  with  which  came  their  Adjutant-general, 
Captain  Armstrong,  Colonel  Butlei-,  and  a  sur- 
geon ;  the  surgeon  to  examine  Singleton's 
wounds  ;  the  principal  business  of  the  flag  was 
to  acquaint  us  that  General  St.  Leger  had,  with 
much  difficulty,  prevailed  on  the  Indians  to 
agree,  that  if  the  commanding  officer  would  de- 
li ver  up  the  fort,  the  garrison  should  be  secure 
from  any  kind  of  harm,  that  not  a  hair  of  their 
heads  should  he  touched,  but  if  not,  the  conse- 
quence to  the  garrison,  should  it  afterwards  fall 
into  their  hands,  must  be  terrible ;  that  the  In- 
dians were  very  much  em-aged,  on  account  of 
their  having  a  number  of  their  chiefs  killed  in 
the  late  action,  and  were  determined,  unless 
they  got  possession  of  the  fort,  to  go  down  the 
Mohawk  River,  and  fall  upon  its  inhabitants. 
Our  answer  was,  that  should  this  be  the  case, 
the  blood  of  those  inhabitants  would  be  upon 
the  heads  of  Mr.  Butler  and  his  employers,  not 
upon  us,  and  that  such  proceedings  would  ever 
remain  a  stigma  upon  the  name  of  Britain  ;  but, 
for  our  parts,  we  were  determined  to  defend  the 
fort. 

That  evening,  it  was  agreed  by  the  field-offi- 
cers that  I  should  undertake,  with  Lieutenant 
Stockwell  (who  is  a  good  woodsman),  to  en- 
deavor to  get  into  the  country,  and  by  making 
a  proper  representation  of  our  affairs,  endeavor 
to  procure  such  force  as  may  be  sufficient  entire- 
ly to  extirpate  this  miscreant  band.  After  a 
most  severe  march  of  about  fifty  miles  through 
the  wilderness,  I  arrived  at  this  place,  and  am 
in  no  doubt  of  beholding,  in  a  few  days,  a  force 
sufficient  to  accomplish  this  important  piece  of 
business.  By  the  best  accounts,  the  loss  of  the 
Indians  is  very  considerable,  and  they  are  quite 
sick  of  the  expedition. 

MaRINUS   WlLLETT. 
German  Flats,  August  11,  1777. 


II. 


COLONEL  ST.  LEGER  S  ACCOUNT  OF  OCCURRENCES, 
SENT   TO    GENERAL   BURGOYNE. 

A  minute  detail  of  every  operation  since  my 
leaving  La  Chine  with  the  detachment  intrusted 
to  my  care,  your  Excellency  will  permit  me  to 
reserve  to  a  time  of  less  hurry  and  mortification 
than  the  present,  while  I  enter  into  the  interest- 
ing scene  before  Fort  Stanwix,  which  I  invested 
on  the  3d  of  August,  having  previously  pushed 
forward  Lieutenant  Bird,  of  the  King's  regi- 
ment, with  thirty  of  the  King's  troops  and  two 
hundred  Indians,  under  the  direction  of  Cap- 
tains Hare  and  Wilson,  and  the  chiefs  Joseph 
and  Bull,  to  seize  fast  hold  of  the  lower  landing- 
place,  and  thereby  cut  off  the  enemy's  commu- 
nication with  the  lower  country.  This  was  done 
with  great  address  by  the  Lieutenant,  though 
not  attended  with  the  effect  I  had  promised  my- 
self, occasioned  by  the  slackness  of  the  Messasa- 
goes.  The  brigade  of  provision  and  ammu- 
nition boats,  I  had  intelligence  of  being  arrived 
and  disembarked  before  this  party  had  taken 
post.  The  fourth  and  fifth  were  employed  in 
making  arrangements  for  opening  Wood  Creek 
(which  the  enemy,  with  the  indefatigable  labor 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  for  fourteen  days, 
had  most  effectually  choked  up),  and  the  making 
a  temporary  road  from  Pine  Ridges  upon  Fish 
Creek,  sixteen  miles  from  the  fort,  for  a  present 
supply  of  provisions  and  the  transport  of  our 
artillery :  the  first  was  effected  by  the  diligence 
and  zeal  of  Captain  Bouville,  assisted  by  Cap- 
tain Harkimer  of  the  Indian  department,  with 
one  hundred  and  ten  men,  in  nine  days ;  while 
Lieutenant  Lundy,  acting  as  assistant  quarter- 
master-general, had  rendered  the  road,  in  the 
worst  of  weather,  sufficiently  practicable  to  pass 
the  whole  artillery  and  stores,  with  seven  days' 
provision,  in  two  days. 

On  the  5th,  in  the  evening,  intelligence  ar- 
rived, by  my  discovering  parties  on  the  Mohawk 
River,  that  a  reinforcement  of  eight  hundred 
militia,  conducted  by  General  Herkimer,  were 
on  their  march  to  relieve  the  garrison,  and  were 
actually  at  that  instant  at  Oriska,  an  Indian  set- 
tlement twelve  miles  from  the  fort.  The  garri- 
son being  apprised  of  their  march  by  four  men, 
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who  were  seen  enter  the  fort  in  the  morning, 
through  what  was  thought  an  impenetrable 
swamp,  I  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  wait  for 
them,  and  thereby  subject  myself  to  be  attacked, 
by  a  sally  from  the  garrison  in  the  rear,  while 
the  reinforcement  employed  me  in  front.  I 
therefore  determined  to  attack  them  on  the 
march,  either  openly  or  covertly,  as  circum- 
stances should  offer.  At  this  time  I  had  not 
two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  King's  troops  in 
camp,  the  various  and  extensive  operations  I 
was  under  an  absolute  necessity  of  entering  into, 
having  employed  the  rest ;  and  therefore  could 
not  send  above  eighty  white  men,  rangers  and 
troops  included,  with  the  whole  corps  of  Indians. 
Sir  John  Johnson  put  himself  at  the  head  of  this 
party,  and  began  his  march  that  evening  at  five 
o'clock,  and  met  the  rebel  corps  at  the  same 
hour  next  morning.  The  impetuosity  of  the 
Indians  is  not  to  be  described ;  on  the  sight  of 
the  enemy  (forgetting  the  judicious  disposition 
formed  by  Sir  John,  and  agreed  to  by  them- 
selves, which  was,  to  suffer  the  attack  to  begin 
with  the  troops  in  front,  while  they  should  be 
on  both  flanks  and  rear)  they  rushed  in,  hatchet 
in  hand,  and  thereby  gave  the  enemy's  rear  an 
opportunity  to  escape.  In  relation  to  the  vic- 
tory, it  was  eqiaally  complete,  as  if  the  whole 
had  fallen ;  nay,  more  so,  as  the  two  hundred 
who  escaped  only  served  to  spread  the  panic 
wider:  but  it  was  not  so  with  the  Indians; 
their  loss  was  great  (I  must  be  understood  In- 
dian computation,  being  only  about  thirty  killed, 
and  the  like  number  wounded,  and  in  that  num- 
ber some  of  their  favorite  chiefs  and  confidential 
warriors  were  slain).  On  the  enemy's  side,  al- 
most all  their  principal  leaders  were  slain.  Gen- 
eral Herkimer  has  since  died  of  his  wounds.  It 
is  proper  to  mention,  that  the  four  men  detached 
with  intelligence  of  the  march  of  the  reinforce- 
ment, set  out  the  evening  before  the  action,  and 
consequently  the  enemy  could  have  no  account 
of  the  defeat,  and  wrere  in  possession  only  of  the 
time  appointed  for  their  arrival ;  at  which,  as  I 
'suspected,  they  made  a  sally  with  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men  towards  Lieutenant  Bird's  post, 
to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  the  relieving  corps, 
or  bring  on  a  general  engagement,  with  every 
advantage  they  could  wish. 


Captain  Hoyes  was  immediately  detached  to 
cut  in  upon  their  rear,  while  they  engaged  the 
Lieutenant.  Immediately  upon  the  departure 
of  Captain  Hoyes,  having  learned  that  Lieuten- 
ant Bird,  misled  by  the  information  of  a  cow- 
ardly Indian,  that  Sir  John  was  pressed,  had 
quitted  his  post  to  march  to  his  assistance,  I 
marched  the  detachment  of  the  King's  regi- 
ment,  in  support  of  Captain  Hoyes,  by  a  road 
in  sight  of  the  garrison,  which,  with  executive 
fire  from  his  party,  immediately  drove  the  ene- 
my into  the  fort,  without  any  farther  advantage 
than  frightening  some  squaws,  and  pilfering  the 
packs  of  the  warriors,  which  they  left  behind 
them.  After  this  affair  was  over,  orders  were 
immediately  given  to  complete  a  two-gun  bat- 
tery and  mortar-bed,  with  three  strong  redoubts 
in  their  rear,  to  enable  me,  in  case  of  another 
attempt,  to  relieve  the  garrison  by  their  regi- 
mented troops,  to  march  out  a  larger  body  of 
the  King's  troops. 

Captain  Lernoult  was  sent  with  one  hundred 
and  ten  men  to  the  lower  landing-place,  where 
he  established  himself  with  great  judgment  and 
strength,  having  an  inclosed  battery  of  a  three- 
pounder  opposed  to  any  sally  from  the  fort,  and 
another  to  the  side  of  the  country  where  a  re- 
lief must  approach ;  and  the  body  of  his  camp 
deeply  intrenched  and  abatised. 

When,  by  the  unabated  labor  of  officers  and 
men  (the  smallness  of  our  numbers  never  admit- 
ting of  a  relief,  or  above  three  hours'  cessation 
for  sleep  or  cooking),  the  batteries  and  redoubts 
were  finished,  and  new  cheeks  and  axletrees 
made  for  the  six-pounders — those  that  were 
sent  being  reported  rotten  and  unserviceable — 
it  was  found  that  our  cannon  had  not  the 
least  effect  on  the  sodwork  of  the  fort,  and  that 
our  royals  had  only  the  power  of  teasing,  as  a 
six-inch  plank  was  a  sufficient  security  for  their 
powder-magazine,  as  we  learned  from  the  de- 
serters. Atrth's  time,  Lieutenant  Glenie,  of  the 
artillery,  whom  7  had  appointed  to  act  as  assistant 
engineer,  proposed  a  conversion  of  the  royals  (if 
I  may  use  the  expression)  into  howitzers.  The 
ingenuity  and  feasibility  of  this  measure  striking 
me  very  strongly,  the  business  was  set  about 
immediately  and  soon  executed,  when  it  was 
found  that  nothing  prevented  their  operating 
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with  the  desired  effect  but  the  distance,  their 
chambers  being  too  small  to  hold  a  sufficiency 
of  powder. 

There  was  nothing  now  to  be  done  but  to 
approach  the  town  by  sap  to  such  a  distance, 
that  the  rampart  might  be  brought  within  their 
portice,  at  the  same  time  all  materials  were  pre- 
paring to  run  a  mine  under  their  most  formida- 
ble bastion. 

In  the  midst  of  these  operations,  intelligence 
was  brought  in  by  our  scouts  of  a  second  corps 
of  one  thousand  men  being  on  their  march. 
The  same  zeal  no  longer  animated  the  Indians ; 
they  complained  of  our  thinness  of  troops  and 
their  former  losses.  I  immediately  called  a 
council  of  the  chieis ;  encouraged  them  as  much 
as  I  could  ;  promised  to  lead  them  on  myself, 
and  bring  into  the  field  three  hundred  of  the 
best  troops.  They  listened  to  this  and  promised 
to  follow  me,  and  agreed  that  I  should  recon- 
noitre the  ground  properest  for  the  field  of  bat- 
tle next  morning,  accompanied  by  some  of  their 
chief  warriors,  to  settle  the  plan  of  operations. 
When  upon  the  ground  appointed  for  the  field 
of  battle,  scouts  came  in  with  the  account  of  the 
first  number  swelled  to  two  thousand ;  immedi- 
ately after,  a  third,  that  General  Burgoyne's 
army  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  that  Arnold  was 
advancing,  by  rapid  and  forced  marches,  with 
three  thousand  men.  It  was  at  this  moment  I 
began  to  suspect  cowardice  in  some,  and  treason 
in  others;  however,  I  returned  to  camp,  not 
without  hopes,  with  the  assistance  of  my  gallant 
coadjutor,  Sir  John  Johnson,  and  the  influence 
of  the  superintending  Colonels,  Claus  and  But- 
ler, of  inducing  them  to  meet  the  enemy.  A 
council,  according  to  their  custom,  was  called, 
to  know  their  resolutions,  before  the  breaking 
up  of  which  I  learned  that  two  hundred  had 
already  decamped.  In  about  an  hour  they  in- 
sisted that  I  should  retreat,  or  they  would  be 
obliged  to  abandon  me.  I  had  no  other  party 
to  take,  and  a  hard  party  it  was  to  troops  who 
could  do  nothing  without  them,  to  yield  to  their 
resolves;  and  therefore  proposed  to  retire  at 
night,  sending  on  before  my  sick,  wounded,  ar- 
tillery, &c,  down  the  Wood  Creek,  covering 
them  by  our  line  of  march. 

This  did  not  fall  in  with  their  views,  which 


were  no  less  than  treacherously  committing 
ravage  upon  their  friends,  as  they  had  lost  the 
opportunity  of  doing  it  upon  their  enemies. 
To  effect  this,  they  artfully  caused  messengers 
to  come  in,  one  after  the  other,  with  accounts 
of  the  nearer  approaches  of  the  rebels  ;  one, 
and  the  last,  affirmed,  that  they  were  within 
two  miles  of  Captain  Lernoult's  post.  Not  giv- 
ing entire  credit  to  this,  and  keeping  to  my  res- 
olution of  retiring  by  night,  they  grew  furious 
and  abandoned ;  seized  upon  the  officers'  liquor 
and  clothes,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  their  ser- 
vants, and  became  more  formidable  than  the 
enemy  we  had  to  expect.  I  now  thought  it 
time  to  call  in  Captain  Lernoult's  post,  retiring 
with  the  troops  in  camp  to  the  ruined  fort  called 
William,  in  the  front  of  the  garrison,  not  only 
to  wait  the  enemy,  if  they  .thought  proper  to 
sally,  but  to  protect  the  boats  from  the  fury  of 
the  savages,  having  sent  forward  Captain  Hoyes, 
with  his  detachment,  with  one  piece  of  cannon, 
to  the  place  where  Bull  Fort  stood,  to  receive 
the  troops,  who  waited  the  arrival  of  Captain 
Lernoult.  Most  of  the  boats  were  escorted  that 
night  beyond  Canada  Creek,  where  no  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  enemy.  The 
creek,  at  this  place  bending  from  the  road,  has 
a  deep  cedar  swamp  between.  Every  attention 
was  now  turned  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek, 
which  the  enemy  might  have  possessed  them- 
selves of  by  a  rapid  march  by  the  Oneyda  Castle. 
At  this  place  the  whole  of  the  little  army  ar- 
rived by  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  took  post 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  no  fears  of  any 
thing  the  enemy  could  do.  Here  we  remained 
till  three  o'clock  next  morning,  when  the  boats 
which  could  come  up  the  creek  arrived,  or  rath- 
er, that  the  rascally  part  of  all  nations  of  the 
Indians  would  suffer  to  come  up ;  and  proceed- 
ed across  Lake  Oneyda  to  the  ruined  fort  of 
Brereton,  where  I  learned  that  some  boats  were 
still  laboring  down  the  creek,  after  being  light- 
ened of  the  best  part  of  their  freight  by  the 
Messasagoes.  Captain  Lernoult  proposed,  with 
a  boat  full  of  armed  men,  to  repass  the  lake  that 
night,  to  relieve  them  from  their  labor,  and  sup- 
ply them  with  provision. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  Onondago  Falls,  I  re- 
ceived an  answer  to  my  letter  from  your  Excel- 
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lency,  which  showed  in  the  clearest  light  the 
scenes  of  treachery  that  had  been  practised  on 
me.  The  messenger  had  heard,  indeed,  on  his 
way,  that  they  were  collecting  the  same  kind  of 
rabble  as  before,  but  that  there  was  not  an 
enemy  within  forty  miles  of  Fort  Stanwix. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  here,  I  was  joined  by 
Captain  Lernoult,  with  the  men  and  boats  he 
had  been  in  search  of.  I  mean  immediately  to 
send  off,  for  the  use  of  the  upper  garrison,  all 
the  overplus  provisions  I  shall  have,  after  keep- 
ing a  sufficiency  to  carry  my  detachment  down, 
which  I  mean  to  do  with  every  expedition  in 
my  power,  the  moment  this  business  is  effected, 
for  which  purpose  I  have  ordered  here  the  snow. 
The  sloop  is  already  gone  from  this  with  her  full 
lading. 

Officers  from  each  corps  are  sent  to  Montreal 
to  procure  necessaries  for  the  men,  who  are  in  a 
most  deplorable  situation,  from  the  plunder  of 
the  savages,  that  no  time  may  be  lost  to  join 
your  army. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect, sir,  your  Excellency's  most  obedient, 
faithful  servant,  Barky  St.  Leger. 

Oswego,  August  27,  1777. 
His  Excellency,  General  Burgoyne. 


ni. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL   NICHOLAS    HERKIMER. 

Nicholas  Herkimer  was  the  eldest  son  of  Johan 
Jost  Erghemar,  one  of  the  original  patentees  of 
Burnetofield,  in  Herkimer  county,  N.  T.  The 
family  was  German,  and  there  is  no  information 
on  record  whence  or  at  what  time  they  came 
to  America,  although  they  evidently  possessed 
wealth,  and  soon  became  influential  in  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley.  He  was  commissioned  a  Lieuten- 
ant in  Captain  Wormwood's  company  of  militia, 
January  5,  1758,  and  commanded  at  Fort  Her- 
kimer, in  the  same  year.  Taking  an  active  part 
with  the  colonists  in  their  troubles  with  the 
crown,  he  wras  appointed  Colonel  of  the  First 
battalion  of  the  militia  of  Tryon  county,  in  1775, 
and  on  the  fifth  of  September,  1776,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  Brigadier-generalship  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  of  New  York. 


When  the  popular  troubles  arose,  Nicholas 
Herkimer  was  sent  to  the  Committee  of  Safety 
of  Tryon  county,  as  the  representative  of  his  dis- 
trict ;  and  in  1776  he  acted  as  Chairman  of  that 
body,  maintaining  a  high  character  for  integ- 
rity, and  greatly  influencing  his  countrymen 
throughout  the  valley,  in  their  political  action 
in  opposition  to  the  crown. 

Of  the  action  taken  by  him,  in  opposition  to 
the  enemy  which  had  invested  Fort  Schuyler,  of 
the  sullen  bravery  which  he  exhibited  at  Oris- 
kany,  and  of  the  wound  which  he  received 
there,  notice  has  been  taken  in  this  chapter, 
and  the  closing  scenes  of  his  life  are  all  that  re- 
main for  us  to  notice. 

After  the  action,  General  Herkimer  was  con- 
veyed to  his  own  house,  in  the  present  town  of 
Danube,  in  Herkimer  county,  where  his  leg  was 
amputated.  It  was  done  in  the  most  unskilful 
manner,  the  leg  having  been  cut  off  square, 
without  taking  up  an  artery,  and  he  died  from 
the  effects  of  the  hemorrhage  which  ensued. 
Finding  that  the  time  for  his  departure  was 
nigh,  he  called  for  his  Bible,  read  to  those  who 
were  around  him  the  thirty-eighth  Psalm,  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  died ;  but  the  day  of  his 
death  found  no  recorder,  and  that,  as  well  as  the 
day  of  his  birth,  appear  to  be  now  unknown. 


IV. 


COLONEL   MARLNUS   WILLETT. 

Marinus  Willett  was  born  at  Jamaica,  Long 
Island,  July  31  (O.  S.),  1740,  being  the  youngest 
son  of  Edward  Willett,  a  farmer  in  that  town. 
He  joined  the  army,  under  General  Abercrom- 
bie,  in  1758,  as  a  lieutenant,  in  Colonel  Delancy's 
regiment ;  was  present  at  the  disastrous  battle 
at  Ticonderoga ;  and  accompanied  Bradstreet  in 
his  expedition  against  Fort  Frontenac.  Exposure 
in  the  wilderness  injured  his  health,  and  he  was 
confined  by  sickness  in  the  newly-erected  Fort 
Stanwix,  the  scene  of  the  gallant  sortie  under 
his  command,  which  has  been  described  in  this 
chapter,  until  the  close  of  the  campaign. 

He  identified  himself,  at  a  very  early  date, 
with  the  "  Sons  of  Liberty,"  in  the  city  of  New 
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York,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  daring 
members  of  that  body.  In  "  the  affair  of  Broad- 
street,"  Marinus  Willett,  single-handed,  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  battalion  of  royal  troops 
who  were  guarding  the  arms  which  had  been 
ordered  from  New  York  to  Boston ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  remonstrances  of  Whitehead 
Hicks,  the  Tory  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  of 
Gouvemeur  Morris,  with  the  assistance  of  John 
Morin  Scott,  another  "  Son  of  Liberty,"  and 
afterwards  a  General  in  the  Continental  es- 
tablishment, he  defeated  the  purposes  of  the 
Governor  and  Council,  carried  off  and  concealed 
the  arms,  and,  afterwards,  used  them  in  equip- 
ping the  First  regiment  of  New  York  troops  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States. 

He  was  appointed  second  captain  in  the  regi- 
ment commanded  by  Colonel  Alexander  Mc- 
Dougal, — also  a  "Son  of  Liberty" — accompa- 
nied General  Montgomery  in  the  expedition 
against  Canada,  and  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  St.  John's,  where  he  remained  until 
January,  1776.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed 
Lieutenant-colonel,  and,  on  the  opening  of  the 
campaign  of  1777,  he  was  ordered  to  the  com- 
mand   of  Fort   Constitution,    on    the   Hudson 


River.  In  May  of  that  year  he  was  ordered  to 
Fort  Schuyler,  as  noticed  in  this  chapter,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  as  the  commander  of 
the  sortie  made  from  that  garrison,  for  which  he 
received  a  sword  of  honor  and  the  thanks  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  the  freedom  of  the  city 
of  Albany,  and  other  honors  from  his  grateful 
countrymen.  ,v 

The  next  year  he  joined  the  main  army,  and 
participated  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  In 
1779  he  accompanied  General  Sullivan  on  his 
expedition  against  the  Indians;  and  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  in  1780,  1781, 
and  1782. 

In  1792,  General  Washington  sent  him  to 
treat  with  the  Creek  Indians,  and,  on  his  re- 
turn he  was  appointed  a  Brigadier-general  in 
the  army  intended  to  operate  against  the  North- 
western tribes,  which  appointment  he  declined, 
being  opposed  to  the  expedition.  He  was 
Sheriff  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York 
from  1791  to  1795,  and  in  1807  he  was  Mayor 
of  the  city. 

He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  honored  by  all 
who  knew  him,  and  died  August  23,  1830,  aged 
ninety-one  years. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

August  16,  1777. 

BATTLE     OF     BENNINGTON. 


The  obstacles  opposed  to  General 
Burgoyne's  progress  towards  Albany 
increased  at  every  step  he  advanced ; 
and  the  labor  of  opening  roads  and  of 
removing  the  obstructions  which  had 
been  placed  in  his  way  had  so  far  ex- 
hausted his  means  that  he  began  to  ex- 
perience alarm  respecting  his  supplies 
while  he  was  at  Fort  Edward,  in  the 
beginning  of  August.1  To  replenish  his 
stock  of  provisions  from  a  supply  which 
had  been  stored  for  the  Continental  army 
at  that  place,2  to  obtain  draught-horses 
and  horses  for  General  Riedesel's  horse- 
less dragoons,3  to  encourage  the  loyal — 
of  whom  he  had  been  led  to  suppose 
Vermont  was  somewhat  prolific4 — and  to 
alarm  the  New  England  States  with  an 
appearance  of  advancing  against  them,5 
General  Burgoyne  concluded  to  detach 
a  body  of  troops  to  Bennington,  in  the 


1  Burgoyne's  Narrative,  pp.  12,  13  ;  Gen.  Burgoyne  to 
Gen.  Harvey,  July  11  ;  Anburey' s  Travels,  i.  p.  364. 

3  Ibid.  See  also  Instructions  by  Gen.  Burgoyne  to  Col. 
Baume. — 3  Wilkinson's  Mem.,  i.  p.  207  ;  Instructions  to 
Col.  Baume. — *  Burgoyne's  Narrative,  p.  13  ;  Instructions 
to  Col.  Baume  ;  Testimony  of  Lieut. -Col.  Kingston  before 
House  of  Commons. — 5  Wilkinson,  i.  p.  207  ;  Burgoyne's 
Narrative,  p.  12  ;  Gen.  Burgoyne  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain 
("Private"),  July  11. 


New  Hampshire  Grants,  now  Vermont, 
although  his  general  officers  disapproved 
the  measure.1 

For  this  service  he  selected  the  Bruns- 
wick (Riedesel's)  dragoons,  Captain  Fra- 
zer's  corps  of  Rangers,  Peters'  corps  of 
Provincial  (Tory)  troops,  a  body  of  Ca- 
nadian volunteers,  and  one  of  Indians, 
the  whole  numbering  four  hundred  and 
eighty-six  men,2  and  placed  the  com- 
mand in  Lieutenant-colonel  Baume,  an 
experienced  Hessian  officer ; 3  while  Gov- 
ernor Skene  was  requested  to  accom- 
pany the  expedition,  and  afford  to  Col- 
onel Baume  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  of  the  people.4  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  movement,  and 
to  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  its 
success,  General  Burgoyne,  with  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  moved  up  the 
east  bank  of  the  Hudson  River.5 


1  Gen.  Riedesel's  Military  Mem.,  Campaign  of  1777,  p. 
140  ;  Lieut. -Col.  Kingston's  testimony  before  the  House, 
Ans.  36,  37. — 5  Serg.  Lamb's  Journal  of  Occurrences,  p. 
151. — 3  " Instructions  for  Lieut. -Col.  Baume,"  &c. 

4  "  Instructions  to  Col.  Skene  upon  the  expedition 
to  Bennington." 

5  Gen.  Burgoyne  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Aug.  20.  I 
have  followed  the  language  of  the  writer  of  this  letter, 
although  I  believe  he  was  in  error  when  he  said  the  army 
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On  the  eleventh  of  August,  Colonel 
Baume  encamped  at  Saratoga,  and,  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
twelfth,  he  advanced  towards  Benning- 
ton.1 He  had  moved  a  mile  only,  how- 
ever, when  his  progress  was  arrested  by 
orders  from  General  Burgoyne,  and  he 
encamped  on  the  Battenkill  until  the 
next  morning,  when  he  proceeded  six- 
teen miles,  and  encamped  at  Cam- 
bridge.2 On  his  way  he  captured  five 
Americans,  was  fired  upon  by  a  small 
party  of  fifteen  men,  and  learned  that 
the  Americans  wrho  had  assembled  at 
Bennington  to  oppose  him  numbered 
not  less  than  eighteen  hundred  men.8 
On  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth,  he 
reached  Van  Schaick's  Mill  (still  stand- 
ing on  the  Walloomscoick,  near  North 
Hoosick),4  which  was  occupied  by  a 
small  party,  who  broke  down  the  bridge 
and  retired  before  him,  leaving  seventy- 
eight  barrels  of  very  fine  flour,  a  thou- 
sand bushels  of  wheat,  twenty  barrels 
of  salt,  and  a  thousand  pounds'  worth  of 
pot  and  pearl  ashes.5  During  the  day 
"people  flocked  in  hourly,"  to  assist 
him,  professing  loyalty,  "  but  wanted 
arms;"6  and  General  Burgoyne  states, 
on  what  authority  is  not  shown,  that 
although  these  men  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  which  was  administered  to 
them,  they  "  were  the  first  to  fire "  on 


moved  "  up"  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson.  There  is  no 
evidence  except  this,  that  the  enemy  retreated  from  Fort 
Edward  up  the  Hudson.  See  also  Anburey's  Travels, 
i.  p.  394. 

1  Col.  Baume  to  Gen.  Burgoyne,  Aug.  12. — 3  Same  to 
same,  Aug.  12  and  13      a  Same  to  same,  Aug.  13. 

4  Lossing's  Field  Book,  i.  p.  391.— 8  Col.  Baume  to  Gen. 
Burgoyne,  Aug.  14. — *  Ibid. 


the  detachment.1  It  does  not  appear 
that  Colonel  Baume  took  a  supply  of 
arms  for  the  purpose  of  arming  such 
applicants  ;2  nor  is  it  pretended  that 
they  left  the  camp  to  obtain  them  else- 
where, and  it  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
doubt,  in  my  mind,  whether  they  did 
abandon  their  new  allies  and  fire  upon 
them,  as  stated  by  the  General,  who 
was  not  present  to  witness  what  he 
states  took  place.  To  deliberately  per- 
jure themselves  might  be  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  few  men,  but  when  it  is  said 
such  characters  came  in  "  flocks,"  "  hour- 
ly ; "  that  they  came  without  arms ;  that 
they  took  a  solemn  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  King ;  and  that,  unarmed  as  tliey 
were  (for  Baume  had  no  baggage  with 
him,  much  less  spare  arms  for  such  re- 
cruits), they  immediately  assumed  an 
offensive  position,  and  "  were  the  first 
to  fire,"  there  is  room  for  doubts  re- 
specting the  correctness  of  the  latter 
part,  if  not  of  the  whole  of  the  state- 
ment. 

Colonel  Baume  advised  General  Bur- 
goyne of  his  progress  ;  and,  on  the  four- 
teenth, while  he  supposed  that  from  fif- 
teen to  eighteen  hundred  men  were  in 
Bennington,  he  supposed,  also,  "they 
would  leave  it  on  his  approach,"  and 
promised  "to  fall  on  them  the  next 
day,  early."8     On  the  receipt  of  this 


1  Gen.  Burgoyne  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Aug.  20. 

*  From  the  fact  that  the  detachment  was  sent  out  on 
secret  service,  depending  much  on  the  quickness  of  its 
movements,  it  was  encumbered  with  no  tents  or  baggage 
(even  that  of  the  officers  was  left  behind,  unless  sent  on 
their  own  bat-horses),  and  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  no 
spare  arms  were  sent  with  it. 

'  Letter  from  "  Sancoick,  14th  Aug.,  9  o'clock." 
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letter  General  Burgoyne  wrote  an  an- 
swer, approving  his  actions,1  and,  at  the 
same  time,2  gave  orders  to  Colonel 
Breyman,  who  was  encamped  near  the 
Battenkill,  in  advance  of  the  army,8 
to  march  immediately  to  his  support* 
with  the  Brunswick  grenadiers,  light- 
infantry,  and  chasseurs,6  about  five  hun- 
dred in  number.6  These  orders  did  not 
reach  Colonel  Breyman  until  eight 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  he  did 
not  move  until  an  hour  afterwards,  when 
an  ofiicer  was  dispatched  to  inform  Col- 
onel Baume  of  the  movement  of  the  re- 
inforcement.7 

In  the  mean  time,  Colonel  John  Stark, 
who  had  responded  to  the  call  of  the 
General.  Court  of  New  Hampshire,  left 
his  farm,  and,  with  the  title  of  Briga- 
dier-general, assumed  the  command  of 
the  troops  who  had  been  assembled 
at  Bennington,  Manchester,  and  other 
points  in  Vermont,8  hearing  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  Indians  near  Cambridge,  on 
the  thirteenth  of  August,  detached  Col- 

1  Letter  dated  "Near  Saratoga,  Aug.  14,  1777,  seven 
at  night." — a  Testimony  of  the  Earl  of  Harrington  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  Answers  28-31. 

s  Gen.  Burgoyne  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Aug.  20. 

*  Testimony  of  Earl  of  Harrington,  Answer  29  ;  Col. 
Breyman's  Report,  Document  IV. — 6  Gen.  Burgoyne  to 
Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Aug,  20 ;  Col.  Breyman's  Report, 
Document  IV. — "  Sergeant  Lamb's  Journal  of  Occurrences, 
p.  153. — *  Col.  Breyman's  Report,  Document  IV.  It  has 
been  said  by  some  that  Col.  Baume  asked  for  this  rein- 
forcement. I  have  carefully  examined  the  several  docu- 
ments, and  the  testimony  taken  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  am  satisfied  that  such  was  not  the  case.  The 
reinforcement  was  sent  by  Gen.  Burgoyne,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  would  be  required,  and  not  at  the  request 
of  Col.  Baume. 

•Mem.  of  Gen.  Stark,  in  Farmer  and  Moore's  Hist. 
Coll.  of  New  Hampshire,  i.  p.  102  ;  Ira  Allen's  Vermont, 
pp.  97-100  ;  Belknap's  Hist,  of  New  Hampshire,  ii.  p.  316. 
Vol.  I. —33 


onel  Gregg  with  two  hundred  men  to 
oppose  them.1  In  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  he  received  information  that 
a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  with  field- 
pieces  (Colonel  Baume's  command),  was 
also  advancing  towards  Bennington,  in 
the  rear  of  the  Indians.2  He  immedi- 
ately assembled  his  brigade  and  a  few 
of  the  State  militia  then  at  Bennington, 
ordered  the  remains  of  Colonel  War- 
ner's regiment  from  Manchester,  and 
directed  the  militia  of  the  neighbor- 
hood to  assemble  for  the  support  of 
his  troops  ;3  and,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing (the  fourteenth),  in  company  with 
Colonels  Warner  (without  command), 
Williams,  Herrick,  and  Brush,  went  out 
to  meet  the  enemy.4 

He  had  marched  about  five  miles 
when  he  met  Colonel  Gregg,  who  was 
retiring  before  Colonel  Baume,5  and  im- 
mediately disposed  his  men  in  order  for 
battle ; 6  but  Colonel  Baume  hesitated  to 
attack  him,  and  took  an  advantageous 
position  upon  the  high  ground  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Walloomscoick,  near 
a  bend  of  that  stream,  and  commenced 
to  intrench.7  The  ground  occupied  by 
General  Stark  being  unsuitable  for  his 
purposes,  he  retired  about  a  mile,  and 
there  encamped ; 8  and  sent  out  small 
skirmishing  parties  to  harass  the  enemy, 

1  Gen.  Stark  to  Gen.  Gates,  Aug.  22  ;  Same  to  the 
General  Court  of  New  Hampshire,  Aug.  18. — J  Ibid. 

s  His  letter  to  Gen.  Gates,  Aug.  22.— 4  Ibid. 

6  Gen.  Stark's  letter  to  the  Gen.  Court,  Aug.  18  ;  Same 
to  Gen.  Gates,  Aug.  22. — 8  Ibid.  See  also  Neilson's  Cam- 
paign of  Burgoyne,  p.  91. — '  Gen.  Stark's  letter  to  the 
Gen.  Court,  Aug.  18  ;  Same  to  Gen.  Gates,  Aug.  22.  See 
also  Stedman,  i.  pp.  332,  333. — 8  Gen.  Stark's  letter  to 
the  Gen.  Court,  Aug.  18 ;  Same  to  Gen.  Gates,  Aug.  22. 
See  also  Neilson,  p.  91 ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  539. 
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one  of  which  killed  thirty,  including 
two  Indian  chiefs.1  On  the  next  day 
(August  15th)  it  rained,  and  both  par- 
ties remained  within  their  lines,  prepar- 
ing for  the  battle.2 

On  the  following  morning  (August 
16th),  General  Stark  was  strengthened 
by  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Simmons  with 
some  troops  from  Berkshire  county,3 
and  a  body  of  local  militia  also  came 
into  camp,4  which  increased  his  force  to 
about  sixteen  hundred  men.5  The  Gen- 
eral arranged  his  forces  into  three  divi- 
sions, and  directed  Colonel  Nichols,  who 
commanded  one  of  these  divisions,  num- 
bering about  two  hundred  men,  to  take 
a  circuitous  route  and  gain  the  rear  of 
the  enemy's  left  wing;  while  Colonel 
Herrick,  with  a  party  of  three  hundred 
men,  was  ordered  to  proceed  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  on  the  enemy's  right,  gain 
the  rear  of  Colonel  Baume's  right  wing, 
and  join  with  Colonel  Nichols  in  a  si- 
multaneous attack  on  the  rear  of  the 
enemy's  position.  At  the  same  time 
Colonels  Hubbard  and  Stickney,  with 
two  hundred  men,  were  detached  to  at- 
tack the  American  (Tory)  Volunteers, 
who  occupied  a  position  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Walloomscoick,  on  the  right, 
and  in  advance  of  Colonel  Baume's  posi- 
tion :  and  a  detachment  of  one  hundred 


1  Gen.  Stark's  letter  to  the  Gen.  Court,  Aug.  18 ;  Same 
to  Gen.  Gates,  Aug.  22.     See  also  Gordon,  ii.  p.  539. 

2  Gen.  Stark's  letter  to  the  Gen.  Court,  Aug.  18  ;  Same 
to  Gen.  Gates,  Aug.  22.  See  also  Thatcher's  Military 
Journal,  p.  93  ;  Neilson,  p.  92  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  539. 

8  Gen.  Stark's  letter  to  the  Gen.  Court,  Aug.  18  ;  Same 
to  Gen.  Gates,  Aug.  22.     See  also  Neilson,  p.  92. 
4  His  letter  to  the  General  Court,  Aug.  18. 
6  Belknap's  New  Hampshire,  ii.  p.  319. 


were  sent  forward  to  the  front  to  divert 
the  enemy's  attention.1  Shortly  after- 
wards Colonel  Nichols  asked  for  a  rein- 
forcement, and  one  hundred  men  were 
sent  to  support  him ; 2  when,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  commenced 
the  attack,  and  the  engagement  imme- 
diately became  general.3  Posted  be- 
hind their  breastworks,  and  strength- 
ened with  two  field-pieces,  the  enemy 
fought  nobly  for  two  hours  against  the 
superior  force  which  had  been  brought 
against  them;4 — the  dragoons  drawing 
their  sabres  and  charging  hand  to  hand, 
after  they  had  expended  all  their  am- 
munition5— but  they  were  compelled  to 
yield,  and  most  of  the  whites  surrender- 
ed themselves  prisoners  of  wai^6  the  In- 
dians having  fled  early  in  the  afternoon.T 
During  this  contest,  the  reinforce- 
ment which  General  Burgoyne  had  sent 
out  on  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth,  un- 
der the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel 
Breyman,  was  approaching  the  battle- 
field from  the  northwest,  unconscious  of 
the  trouble  which  had  overtaken  Colo- 
nel Baume ; 8  and,  at  the  same  time,  from 


1  Gen.  Stark  to  Gen.  Gates,  Aug.  22  ;  Same  to  the  Gen. 
Court,  Aug.  18  ;  Belknap's  New  Hampshire,  ii.  p.  319  ; 
Gordon,  ii.  pp.  539,  540.  Serg.  Lamb  (Jour,  of  Occur.,  p. 
153)  says  Baume  supposed  these  troops  were  Tories,  coming 
to  assist  him. — '  Gen.  Stark  to  the  Gen.  Court,  Aug.  18  ; 
Belknap's  History  of  New  Hampshire,  ii.  p.  319. 

3  Gen.  Stark's  letters  to  Gen.  Gates  and  the  Gen.  Court. 

4  Ibid. — 6  Gordon,  ii.  p.  540  ;  Serg.  Lamb's  Jour,  of 
Occurrences,  p.  153  ;  Williams'  Vermont,  ii.  p.  122. 

6  Gen.  Stark's  letters  to  Gen.  Gates  and  the  Gen.  Court. 

7  Serg.  Lamb's  Jour,  of  Occur.,  p.  153  ;  Williams'  Ver- 
mont, ii.  p.  121 ;  Thatcher's  Military  Journal,  p.  93. 

8  Gen.  Burgoyne  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Aug.  20  ;  Serg. 
Lamb's  Jour,  of  Occur.,  p.  153  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  540  ;  Hist, 
of  Civil  War,  i.  p.  291  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  333  ;  Col.  Brey- 
man's  Report,  Document  IV. 
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an  opposite  direction,  the  regiment  of 
Colonel  Warner  was  also  hastening 
thither  to  strengthen  the  already  vic- 
torious force  of  General  Stark.1 

The  troops  under  General  Stark,  hav- 
ing secured  the  victory,  were  about  to 
plunder  the  enemy's  camp,2  when  infor- 
mation of  the  approach  of  Colonel  Brey- 
man  reached  them ;  and  an  attempt  to 
re-form  and  prepare  to  receive  him  was 
immediately  made.3  At  this  moment 
Colonel  Warner's  regiment  came  on  the 
ground,  and  having  been  strengthened 
by  as  many  as  could  be  collected  from 
the  ranks  of  General  Stark's  brigade, 
another  and  distinct  contest  ensued.4 
Both  parties  fought  manfully  until  sun- 
set,5 when  the  enemy  retreated  towards 
Saratoga,  and  was  pursued  until  dark 
by  the  victorious  troops  under  General 
Stark  and  Colonel  Warner.6 

The  aggregate  force  of  the  Ameri- 
cans was  probably  near  two  thousand 
men,7  nearly  double  the  number  of  the 
forces  originally  led  from  the  enemy's 
camp  by  Colonels  Baume  and  Breyman ; 
although  the  additions  which  they  re- 
ceived from  the  Tories  in  the  vicinity 
afterwards,  rendered  the  forces  more 
nearly  equal.8 

1  Gen.  Stark's  letters  to  Gen.  Gates  and  the  Gen.  Court ; 
Gordon,  ii.  p.  540. — s  Williams'  Vermont,  ii.  p.  122  ; 
Gordon,  ii.  p.  540  ;  Marshall,  iii.  p.  275. 

3  Gen.  Stark's  letters  to  Gen.  Gates  and  the  Gen.  Court ; 
Gordon,  ii.  p.  540. — 4  Ibid.  See  also  Allen's  Hist,  of  Ver- 
mont, p.  101 ;  Williams'  Vermont,  ii.  p.  122. — 5  Gen. 
Stark's  letters  to  Gen.  Gates  and  the  Gen.  Court ;  Gordon, 
ii.  p.  541— 6  rbid.-  7  Belknap  states  Gen.  Stark  had  six- 
teen hundred  men  ;  Col.  Warner  afterwards  joined  him, 
and  I  have  thought,  with  Judge  Marshall  (vol.  iii.  p.  273), 
that  his  aggregate  force  was  about  two  thousand  men. 

8  Lieut.  Hall  (Civil  War,  p.  389)  says  many  of  the  Tories 
who  joined  Baume  were  in  arms,  and  assisted  him. 


Of  the  enemy's  force,  two  hundred 
and  seven  were  left  dead  on  the  field ; 
the  number  of  wounded  is  not  known.1 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  about 
thirty  killed  and  forty  wounded.2 

The  trophies  of  the  victory  were  four 
pieces  of  cannon,  twelve  brass  drums, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  sabres,  four  am- 
munition-wagons, and  several  hundred 
stand  of  arms;3  besides  "Lieutenant- 
colonel  Baume,  one  major,  seven  cap- 
tains, fourteen  lieutenants,  four  ensigns, 
two  cornets,  one  judge-advocate,  one 
baron,  two  Canadian  officers,  six  ser- 
geants, one  aid-de-camp,  one  Hessian 
chaplain,  three  Hessian  surgeons,  and 
seven  hundred  prisoners."4 

This  event  was  the  harbinger  of  good 
news  from  the  Northern  department — 
that  scene  of  disaster  and  trouble.  The 
army  of  the  invader  was  paralyzed,  the 
prospect  of  a  supply  of  provisions  be- 
came more  gloomy,  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  British  forces  that  Germans  had 
been  employed  was  loudly  expressed, 
and  the  Indian  auxiliaries  abandoned 
the  army.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
spirits  of  the  American  armies,  and  of 
the  people,  revived ;  the  ability  of  the 
militia  to  contend  with  regular  troops, 
posted   behind   intrenchments  and  de- 

1  Gen.  Stark  to  Gen.  Gates,  Aug.  22  ;  Ira  Allen's  Hist. 
Vermont,  p.  101.  Thatcher  (Military  Journal,  p.  93)  says 
the  killed  and  wounded  numbered  280. 

2  Gen  Stark  to  Gen.  Gates,  Aug.  22  ;  Allen's  Vermont, 
p.  101 ;  Williams'  Vermont,  ii.  p.  123.— s  Ibid. 

4  Gen.  Stark  to  the  Gen.  Court  of  New  Hampshire,  Aug. 
18.  Mr.  Irving  (Life  of  Washing/on,  iii.  p.  180)  gives,  as 
the  number  of  prisoners,  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  ;  of  sa- 
bres, nine  hundred.  Dr.  Thatcher  (Military  Journal,  pp.  93, 
94)  says  six  hundred  and  fifty  four  were  prisoners.  I  have 
preferred  the  statements  of  Gordon. 
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fended  with  cannon,  was  demonstrated ; 
the  movements  of  General  Burgoyne, 
and  his  abilities  to  do  mischief,  were 
checked  ;  and  new  hopes  and  new  reso- 
lutions were  produced.  Congress,  pass- 
ing by  all  questions  of  insubordination 
which  had  occupied  its  attention,  has- 
tened to  return  its  thanks  to  the  troops 
who  had  refused  to  recognize  its  au- 
thority or  to  obey  its  officers ;  the 
gallant  Stark,  whom  it  had  insulted  a 


short  time  previous,  and  refused  a  hear- 
ing when  he  asked  leave  to  remonstrate 
against  its  action,  had  a  Brigadier-gen- 
eral's commission  thrust  upon  him  with 
only  one  dissenting  voice ;  and  the  coun- 
try and  the  world,  then  and  since,  has 
determined  that  the  battle  of  Benning- 
ton, unimportant  as  it  may  appear, 
was  one  of  the  most  important  battles, 
in  its  results,  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 


DOCUMENTS. 


GENERAL    STARk's   DISPATCH   TO    GEN.    GATES. 

Bennington,  August  22,  1777. 
Dear  General  : — I  received  yours  of  the 
1 9th  instant,  which  gave  me  great  pleasure :  I 
beg  to  be  excused  for  not  answering  it  sooner, 
I  have  been  so  sick  ever  since  that  I  could  not 
write,  neither  am  I  well  yet.  But  General  Lin- 
coln has  written,  and  I  joined  with  him  in  opin- 
ion on  the  subject  of  his  letter.  I  shall  now 
give  your  honor  a  short  account  of  the  action  on 
the  16th  instant.  I  was  informed  there  was  a 
party  of  Indians  in  Cambridge,  on  their  march 
to  this  place :  I  sent  Colonel  Gregg,  of  my  bri- 
gade, to  stop  them,  with  two  hundred  men :  In 
the  night  I  was  informed,  by  express,  that  there 
was  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  on  their  march  in 
the  rear  of  the  Indians :  I  rallied  all  my  brigade, 
and  what  militia  was  at  this  place,  in  order  to 
stop  their  proceedings  ;  I  likewise  sent  to  Man- 
chester, to  Colonel  Warner's  regiment,  that  was 
stationed  there ;  also  sent  expresses  for  the  mi- 
litia to  come  in  with  all  speed  to  our  assistance, 
which  was  punctually  obeyed ;  I  then  marched 
in  company  with  Colonels  Warner,  Williams, 
Herrick,  and  Brush,  with  all  the  men  that  were 
present.     About  five  miles  from  this  place  I  met 


Colonel  Gregg  on  his  retreat,  and  the  enemy  in 
close  pursuit  after  him :  I  drew  up  my  little 
army  in  order  of  battle ;  but  when  the  enemy 
hove  in  sight,  they  halted  on  a  very  advanta- 
geous hill  or  piece  of  ground.  I  sent  out  small 
parties  in  their  front,  to  skirmish  with  them, 
which  scheme  had  a  good  effect;  they  killed  and 
wounded  thirty  of  the  enemy,  without  any  loss 
on  our  side ;  but  the  ground  that  I  was  on  did 
not  suit  for  a  general  action.  I  marched  back 
about  one  mile  and  encamped,  called  a  council, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  we  should  send  two  de- 
tachments in  their  rear,  while  the  other  attacked 
them  in  front;  but  the  15th  it  rained  all  day, 
therefore  had  to  lay  by,  could  do  nothing  but 
skirmish  with  them.  On  the  16th,  in  the  morn- 
ing, was  joined  by  Colonel  Simmons,  with  some 
militia  from  Berkshire  county:  I  pursued  my 
plan,  detached  Colonel  Nichols,  with  two  hun- 
dred men,  to  attack  them  in  the  rear;  I  also 
sent  Colonel  Herrick,  with  three  hundred  men, 
in  the  rear  of  their  right,  both  to  join,  and  when 
joined,  to  attack  their  rear :  I  also  sent  Colonels 
Hubbard  and  Stickney,  with  two  hundred  men, 
in  their  right,  and  sent  one  hundred  men  in 
their  front,  to  draw  away  their  attention  that 
way ;  and  about  three  o'clock  we  got  all  ready 
for  the  attack.  Colonel  Nichols  began  the 
same,  which  was  followed  by  all  the  rest.     The 
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remainder  of  my  little  army  I  pushed  up  in  the 
front,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  action  began  in 
general :  it  lasted  two  hours,  the  hottest  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life — it  represented  one  continued  clap 
of  thunder ;  however,  the  enemy  was  obliged  to 
give  way,  and  leave  their  field-pieces  and  all 
their  baggage  behind  them ;  they  were  all  en- 
vironed within  two  breastworks  with  their  artil- 
lery, but  our  martial  courage  proved  too  hard 
for  them.  I  then  gave  orders  to  rally  again,  in 
order  to  secure  the  victory,  but  in  a  few  min- 
utes was  informed  that  there  was  a  large  rein- 
forcement, on  their  march,  within  two  miles. 
Lucky  for  us,  that  moment  Colonel  Warner's 
regiment  came  up  fresh,  who  marched  on  and 
began  the  attack  afresh.  I  pushed  forward  as 
many  of  the  men  as  I  could  to  their  assistance : 
the  battle  continued  obstinate  on  both  sides  till 
sunset ;  the  enemy  was  obliged  to  retreat ;  we 
pursued  them  till  dark ;  but  had  day  lasted  an 
hour  longer,  we  should  have  taken  the  whole 
body  of  them.  We  recovered  four  pieces  of 
brass  cannon,  some  hundred  stands  of  arms,  and 
brass-barreled  drums,  several  Hessian  swords, 
about  seven  hundred  prisoners :  two  hundred 
and  seven  dead  on  the  spot ;  the  number  of 
wounded  is  as  yet  unknown ;  that  part  of  the  ene- 
my that  made  their  escape  marched  all  night, 
and  we  returned  to  our  camp.  Too  much  honor 
cannot  be  given  to  the  brave  officers  and  sol- 
diers for  gallant  behavior ;  they  fought  through 
the  midst  of  fire  and  smoke,  mounted  two  breast- 
works that  were  well  fortified,  and  supported 
with  cannon.  I  cannot  particularize  any  officer, 
as  they  all  behaved  with  the  greatest  spirit  and 
bravery.  Colonel  Warner's  superior  skill  in  the 
action  was  of  extraordinary  service  to  me ;  I 
would  be  glad  he  and  his  men  could  be  recom- 
mended to  Congress.  As  I  promised  in  my 
order  that  the  soldiers  should  have  all  the  plun- 
der taken  in  the  enemy's  camp,  would  be  glad 
your  honor  would  send  me  word  what  the  value 
of  the  cannon  and  other  artillery  stores  above 
described  may  be.  Our  loss  was  inconsidera- 
ble ;  about  forty  wounded  and  thirty  killed.  I 
lost  my  horse,  bridle,  and  saddle  in  the  action. 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  devoted  and  most  obe- 
dient humble  servant,  John  Stark. 

Major-general  Gates,  Albany. 


II. 


GENERAL   BURGOYNE  S   DISPATCH   TO    LORD   GEO. 
GERMAIN. 

Camp  near  Saratoga,  August  20,  1777. 

My  Lord  : — In  my  last  dispatch  (a  duplicate 
of  which  will  be  inclosed  herewith)  I  had  the 
honor  to  inform  your  lordship  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  army  under  my  command  to  the  30th 
of  July. 

From  that  period  to  the  15th  of  August, 
every  possible  measure  was  employed  to  bring 
forward  bateaux,  provisions,  and  ammunition, 
from  Fort  George  to  the  first  navigable  part  of 
Hudson's  River,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles, 
the  roads  in  some  parts  steep,  and  in  others 
wanting  great  repair.  Of  the  horses  furnished 
by  contract  in  Canada,  not  more  than  a  third 
part  was  yet  arrived.  The  delay  was  not  im- 
putable to  neglect,  but  to  the  natural  accidents 
attending  so  long  and  intricate  a  combination  of 
land  and  water  carriage.  Fifty  teams  of  oxen, 
which  had  been  collected  in  the  country  through 
which  I  had  marched,  were  added  to  assist  the 
transport ;  but  these  resources  together  were 
found  far  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  feeding 
the  army,  and  forming  a  magazine  at  the  same 
time.  Exceeding  heavy  rains  augmented  the  im- 
pediments. It  was  often  necessary  to  employ  ten 
or  twelve  oxen  upon  a  single  bateau ;  and  after 
the  utmost  exertion  for  the  fifteen  days  above 
stated,  there  were  not  above  four  days'  provi- 
sion beforehand,  nor  above  ten  bateaux  in  the 
river. 

Intelligence  had  reached  me  that  Lieutenant- 
colonel  St.  Leger  was  before  Fort  Stanwix, 
which  was  defended.  The  main  army  of  the 
enemy  opposed  to  me  was  at  Stillwater,  a  place 
between  Saratoga  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mo- 
hawk. 

A  rapid  movement  forward  appeared  to  be  of 
the  utmost  consequence  at  this  period.  The 
enemy  could  not  have  proceeded  up  the  Mo- 
hawk without  putting  themselves  between  two 
fires,  in  case  Colonel  St.  Leger  should  have  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  at  best  being  cut  off  by  my  army 
from  Albany.  They  must  either,  therefore,  have 
stood  an  action,  have  fallen  back  towards  Al- 
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bany,  or  have  passed  the  Hudson's  River,  in 
order  to  secure  a  retreat  to  New  England, 
higher  up.  Whichever  of  these  measures  they 
had  taken,  so  that  the  King's  army  had  been 
enabled  to  advance,  Colonel  St.  Leger's  opera- 
tions would  have  been  assisted,  a  junction  with 
him,  probably,  secured,  and  the  whole  country 
of  the  Mohawk  opened.  To  maintain  the  com- 
munication with  Fort  George  during  such  a 
movement,  so  as  to  be  supplied  by  daily  de- 
grees, at  a  distance  continually  increasing,  was 
an  obvious  impossibility.  The  army  was  much 
too  weak  to  have  afforded  a  chain  of  posts. 
Escorts  for  every  separate  transport  would  have 
been  a  still  greater  drain ;  nor  could  any  have 
been  made  so  strong  as  to  force  their  way 
through  such  positions  as  the  enemy  might  take 
in  one  night's  march  from  the  White  Creek, 
where  they  had  a  numerous  militia.  Had  the 
enemy  remained  supine,  through  fear  or  a  want 
of  comprehending  so  palpable  an  advantage,  the 
physical  impossibility  of  being  supplied  by  de- 
grees from  Fort  George  was  still  in  force,  be- 
cause a  new  necessity  of  land  carriage  for  nine 
miles  arises  at  Stillwater ;  and  in  the  proportion 
that  carriages  had  been  brought  forward  to  that 
place,  the  transport  must  have  ceased  behind. 

The  alternative,  therefore,  was  short ;  either 
to  relinquish  the  favorable  opportunity  of  ad- 
vancing upon  the  enemy,  or  to  attempt  other 
resources  of  supply. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  enemy's  supplies 
in  live  cattle,  from  a  large  tract  of  country, 
passed  by  the  route  of  Manchester,  Arlington, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Hampshire  Grants,  to 
Bennington,  in  order  to  be  occasionally  con- 
veyed from  thence  to  the  main  army ;  a  large 
deposit  of  corn  and  of  wheel-carriages  was  also 
formed  at  the  same  place,  and  the  usual  guard 
was  militia,  though  it  varied  in  numbers  from 
day  to  day.  A  scheme  was  formed  to  sur- 
prise Bennington.  The  possession  of  the  cattle 
and  carriages  would  certainly  have  enabled  the 
army  to  leave  their  distant  magazines,  and  to  have 
acted  with  energy  and  dispatch ;  success  would 
have  also  answered  many  secondary  purposes. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Baume,  an  officer  well  qual- 
ified for  the  undertaking,  was  fixed  upon  to  com- 
mand.    He  had  under  him  two  hundred  dis- 


mounted dragoons  of  the  regiment  of  Riedesel, 
Captain  Frazer's  marksmen,  which  were  the  only 
British,  all  the  Canadian  volunteers,  a  party  of 
the  Provincials  who  perfectly  knew  the  country, 
one  hundred  Indians,  and  two  light  pieces  of 
cannon :  the  whole  detachment  amounted  to 
about  five  hundred  men.  The  instructions  were 
positive  to  keep  the  regular  corps  posted,  Avhile 
the  light  troops  felt  their  way,  and  not  to  incur 
the  danger  of  being  surrounded,  or  having  a  re- 
treat cut  off. 

In  order  to  facilitate  this  operation,  and  to  be 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  its  success,  the  army 
moved  up  the  east  shore  of  Hudson's  River. 
On  the  14th,  a  bridge  was  formed  of  rafts,  over 
which  the  advanced  corps  passed  and  encamped 
at  Saratoga.  Lieutenant-colonel  Breyman's  corps 
were  posted  near  Battenkill,  and  upon  intelli- 
gence from  Colonel  Baume,  that  the  enemy  wTere 
stronger  at  Bennington  than  expected,  and  were 
aware  of  his  attack,  that  corps,  consisting  of  the 
Brunswick  grenadiers,  light-infantry,  and  chas- 
seurs, were  sent  forward  to  sustain  him. 

It  since  appears  that  Lieutenant-colonel  Baume 
not  having  been  able  to  complete  his  march  un- 
discovered, was  joined  at  a  place  called  Sancoix 
Mills,  about  four  miles  short  of  Bennington,  by 
many  people  professing  themselves  to  be  Loyal- 
ists. A  provincial  gentleman  of  confidence  who 
had  been  sent  wTith  the  detachment,  as  knowing 
the  country  and  character  of  the  inhabitants, 
was  so  incautious  as  to  leave  at  liberty  such  as 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

His  credulity  and  their  profligacy  caused  the 
first  misfortune.  Colonel  Baume  was  induced  to 
proceed  without  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
ground.  His  design  was  betrayed ;  the  men 
who  had  taken  the  oaths  were  the  first  to  fire 
upon  him;  he  was  attacked  on  all  sides.  He 
showed  great  personal  courage,  but  was  over- 
powered by  numbers. 

During  this  time  Lieutenant-colonel  Breyman 
was  upon  the  march,  through  a  heavy  rain  ;  and 
such  were  the  other  impediments  stated  in  that 
officer's  report,  of  bad  roads,  tired  horses,  diffi- 
culties in  passing  artillery,  carriages,  &c,  that 
he  was  from  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  15th 
to  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day, 
making  about  twenty-four  miles. 
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He  engaged,  fought  gallantly,  and  drove  the 
enemy  from  three  several  heights ;  but  was  too 
late  to  succor  Colonel  Baume,  who  was  made 
prisoner,  and  a  considerable  part  of  his  dragoons 
were  killed  or  taken.  The  failure  of  ammuni- 
tion, from  the  accidental  breaking  to  pieces  of  a 
tumbril,  unfortunately  obliged  Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Breyman  to  retire  conquering  troops,  and  to 
leave  behind  two  pieces  of  cannon,  besides  two 
which  had  been  lost  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
Baume.  The  Indians  made  good  their  retreat 
from  the  first  affair,  as  did  Captain  Frazer,  with 
part  of  his  company,  and  many  of  the  Provin- 
cials and  Canadians. 

The  loss,  as  at  present  appears,  amounts  to 
about  four  hundred  men,  killed  and  taken  in 
both  actions,  and  twenty-six  officers,  mostly 
prisoners ;  but  men  who  were  dispersed  in  the 
woods,  drop  in  daily.  A  correct  return  shall  be 
transmitted  to  your  lordship  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. 

This,  my  lord,  is  a  true  state  of  the  event. 
I  have  not  dwelt  upon  errors,  because  in  many 
instances  they  were  counterbalanced  by  spirit. 
The  enemy  will  of  course  find  matter  of  parade 
in  the  acquisition  of  four  pieces  of  cannon :  but 
that  apart,  they  have  small  cause  of  exultation ; 
their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  being  more 
than  double  to  ours,  by  the  confession  of  their 
prisoners  and  deserters,  and  of  many  inhabitants 
who  were  witnesses  to  the  burial  of  their  dead. 

The  chief  subject  of  regret  on  our  side,  after 
that  which  any  loss  of  gallant  men  naturally  oc- 
casions, is  the  disappointment  of  not  obtaining 
five  cattle,  and  the  loss  of  time  in  bringing  for- 
ward the  magazines.  This  heavy  work  is  now 
nearly  completed,  and  a  new  bridge  of  boats  is 
thrown  over  the  Hudson's  River,  opposite  to 
Saratoga ;  the  former  one  of  rafts  having  been 
carried  away  by  the  swell  of  water  after  the  late 
continual  rains.  When  enabled  to  move,  noth- 
ing within  my  scale  of  talent  shall  be  left  unat- 
tempted  to  fulfil  His  Majesty's  orders,  and  I 
hope  circumstances  will  be  such,  that  my  en- 
deavors may  be  in  some  degree  assisted  by  a  co- 
operation of  the  army  under  Sir  William  Howe. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect, 
your  lordship's  most  obedient  and  most  humble 
servant,  J.  Bckgotne. 


m. 


EXTRACT   FROM   A   PRIVATE    LETTER   FROM   GEN. 
BTJRGOTNE   TO   LORD   GEO.    GERMArN. 

Camp  near  Saratoga,  August  20,  1777. 
Private.] 

My  Lord  : — I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the 
concern  I  have  in  communicating  any  sinister 
events.  I  am  persuaded  your  lordship  will  give 
me  credit  for  partaking  every  sentiment  that 
your  lordship,  or  any  other  man  warmed  with 
principle  and  zeal  in  this  contest,  can  feel. 

In  regard  to  the  affair  of  Saintcoick,  I  have 
only  to  add  to  the  public  account,  ftiat  if  ever 
there  Avas  a  situation  to  justify  enterprise  and 
exertion,  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  military 
service,  it  was  that  in  which  I  found  myself. 
Had  I  succeeded,  I  should  have  effected  a  junc- 
tion with  St.  Leger,  and  been  now  before  Al- 
bany. And  I  flatter  myself,  I  need  only  mention 
those  views,  to  show  that  in  hazarding  this  ex- 
pedition I  had  the  soundest  principles  of  military 
reasoning  on  my  side,  viz.,  that  the  advantages 
to  be  expected  from  success,  were  in  a  great 
degree  superior  to  the  evils  that  could  attend 
miscarriage.  The  secondary  purposes,  to  which 
I  alluded  in  the  public  letter,  were  to  try  the 
affections  of  the  country;  to  complete  the  Pro- 
vincial corps,  many  recruits  for  which  were  un- 
able to  escape  from  their  villages  without  a 
force  to  encourage  and  protect  them;  and  to 
distract  the  councils  of  the  enemy,  by  continu- 
ing their  jealousy  towards  New  England. 

Major-general  Riedesel  has  pressed  upon  me, 
repeatedly,  the  mounting  his  dragoons ;  the  men 
were  animated  by  the  same  desire ;  and  I  con- 
ceived it  a  most  favorable  occasion  to  give  in  to 
their  ideas  and  solicitations,  because,  in  exerting 
then  zeal  to  fulfil  their  favorite  purpose,  they 
necessarily  would  effect  the  greater  purpose  of 
my  own.  The  rest  of  the  troops  were  selected 
from  such  as  would  least  weaken  the  solid 
strength  of  the  army,  in  case  of  ill-success ;  and 
I  thought  it  expedient  to  take  a  little  trial  of 
the  Provincials  and  Canadians  before  I  might 
have  occasion  for  them  in  more  important  ac- 
tions. 

The  original  detachment  could  not  have  been 
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much  larger  without  opening  roads,  and  other 
preparations  of  time,  nor  should  I  have  thought 
it  justifiable  to  expose  the  best  troops  to  loss 
upon  a  collateral  action.  Had  my  instructions 
been  followed,  or  could  Mr.  Breyman  have 
marched  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour  any 
given  twelve  hours  out  of  the  two-and-thirty, 
success  would  have  probably  ensued — misfortune 
would  certainly  have  been  avoided.  I  did  not 
think  it  prudent,  in  the  present  crisis,  to  mark 
these  circumstances  to  the  public  so  strongly  as 
I  do  in  confidence  to  your  lordship ;  and  I  will 
venture  to  say  I  expect,  because  I  think  justice 
will  warrant  the  expectation,  that  while,  for  the 
sake  of  pufclic  harmony,  that  necessary  principle 
for  conducting  nice  and  laborious  service,  I  color 
the  faults  of  the  execution,  your  lordship  will, 
in  your  goodness,  be  my  advocate  to  the  King 
and  to  the  world,  in  vindication  of  the  plan. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c, 

J.    Br/KGOYNE. 


IV. 


COLONEL   BKEYMAN  S   DISPATCH. 

Walloon  Creek,  16th  August,  1777. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  Sir  Francis  Clarke,  aid-de-camp  to 
his  Excellency  General  Burgoyne,  brought  me 
the  order  to  march  immediately,  with  the  corps 
under  my  command,  consisting  of  a  battalion  of 
grenadiers,  one  of  chasseurs,  one  rifle  company, 
and  two  pieces  of  cannon,  to  the  support  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Baume. 

I  marched  at  9  o'clock;  and  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  carts,  I  put  two  boxes  of  ammu- 
nition upon  the  artillery  carts — each  soldier  car- 
ried forty  rounds  in  his  pouch. 

The  troops  being  obliged  to  ford  Batten's  Kill, 
I  was  detained  a  considerable  time  by  it ;  the 
number  of  hills,  excessive  bad  roads,  and  a  con- 
tinued rain,  impeded  our  march  so  much  that 
we  scarce  made  half  an  English  mile  in  an  hour ; 
each  gun  and  ammunition  cart  was  obliged  to 
be  dragged  up  the  hills  one  after  another ;  one 
artillery   cart  was    overturned,   and  with   the 


greatest  difficulty  was  put  into  a  situation  to 
proceed. 

All  these  difficulties  delayed  us  much;  and, 
notwithstanding  every  means  was  used,  and  no 
trouble  or  labor  spared,  it  was  not  possible  for 
me  to  march  faster.  Our  guide  lost  his  way, 
and  after  a  long  search  in  vain,  Major  Barner 
was  obliged  to  look  out  for  a  man  who  put  us 
again  in  the  right  road. 

All  these  accidents  prevented  me  from  reach- 
ing Cambridge  the  evening  of  the  15th,  and  I 
was  therefore  obliged  to  halt  seven  miles  on  this 
side  of  it,  where  the  men  lay  upon  their  arms 
all  night. 

Before  I  came  to  the  place  where  I  halted,  I 
wrote  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Baume,  to  acquaint 
him  of  my  coming  to  his  support.  Lieutenant 
Hannerman  went  with  this  account,  and  from 
thence  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Baume's  post,  where 
he  arrived  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night ;  I  received 
an  answer  the  next  morning  (16th). 

Early  in  the  morning  I  marched  on  ;  but  as 
the  artillery  horses  had  no  food  all  the  day 
before,  and  very  little  during  the  night,  they 
were  so  weak  as  to  be  scarce  able  to  drag  the 
cannon ;  on  which  account  our  march  was  very 
slow. 

Major  Barner,  with  the  advanced  guard,  was 
obliged  to  go  forward  to  press  horses,  which 
we  immediately  made  use  of;  and  we  continued 
our  march  as  fast  as  possible,  till  about  two 
miles  on  the  other  side  of  Cambridge,  where  I 
halted  about  half  an  hour,  to  assemble  the 
troops. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Colonel 
Skene  sent  me  two  men,  desiring  an  officer  and 
twenty  men,  to  take  possession  of  the  mill  at  St. 
Coyke,  which  the  rebels  intended  possessing 
themselves  of. 

Instead  of  the  detachment  which  he  asked 
for,  I  sent  a  Captain  Gleissenberg  with  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  consisting  of  sixty  grenadiers 
and  chasseurs,  and  twenty  riflemen. 

I  followed  with  the  column  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble :  upon  this  march  an  ammunition-cart  broke 
down. 

At  half-past  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I 
reached  the  mill,  and  found  the  advanced  guard 
in  possession  of  it  and  all  quiet. 
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I  must  positively  declare,  that  neither  during 
the  march,  nor  even  after  I  reached  the  mill,  I 
did  not  hear  a  single  shot  fired,  either  from 
small  arms  or  cannon. 

Colonel  Skene  was  at  the  mill ;  and  as  he 
gave  me  to  understand  that  the  corps  of  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Baume  was  not  above  two  miles 
from  me,  I  imagined  I  could  not  do  better  than 
push  on  to  his  support.  Colonel  Skene  was  of 
the  same  opinion,  and  we  marched  on  over  the 
bridge  near  the  mill,  endeavoring  to  reach  Col- 
onel Baume  as  soon  as  possible. 

At  this  time  I  knew  nothing  of  his  engage- 
ment being  over.  If  Colonel  Skene  knew  it,  I 
cannot  conceive  what  his  reasons  were  for  con- 
cealing it  from  me.  If  I  had  known  it,  I  cer- 
tainly should  not  have  engaged  the  enemy. 

I  had  scarce  passed  the  bridge  one  thousand 
yards,  when  I  perceived  a  considerable  number 
of  armed  people,  some  in  jackets,  some  in  shirts, 
who  were  endeavoring  to  gain  a  height  which 
was  on  my  left  flank. 

I  showed  these  people  to  Colonel  Skene, 
who  assured  me  they  were  royalists,  and  rode 
up  towards  them,  and  called  out,  but  received 
no  other  answer  than  a  discharge  of  fire-arms. 
I  immediately  ordered  Major  Earner's  bat- 
talion to  move  off  towards  the  heights,  the 
rifle  company  and  grenadiers  moving  towards 
the  heights;  and  then  began  the  attack,  and 
lasted  till  towards  eight  o'clock. 

The  cannon  were  posted  on  the  road  where 
there  was  a  block-house,  which  the  rebels  left  as 
soon  as  they  began  to  fire  upon  it. 

Notwithstanding  fresh  support  was  constantly 
coming  to  them,  they  were  driven  fi-om  every 
height. 

The  troops  did  their  duty,  and  every  one  con- 
cerned did  the  same.  As  all  the  ammunition 
was  expended,  and  the  cannon  ceased  firing, 
nothing  was  more  natural  than  to  expect  that 
the  enemy  would  renew  the  attack,  which,  in 
fact,  was  the  case. 

I  hastened  with  a  number  of  men  towards 
the  cannon,  in  order  to  bring  them  off.  On 
this  occasion  the  men  received  the  most  dan- 
gerous wounds,  particularly  Lieutenant  Span- 
genberg,  some  fire- workers,  and  some  artillery : 
the  horses  were  all  killed,  and  if  even  one  had 
Vol.  I.— 34 


been  alive,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to 
have  moved  him. 

In  order  then  not  to  risk  every  thing,  as  I 
could  not  return  the  enemy's  fire,  as  soon  as  it 
was  dark  I  retired  over  the  bridge,  which  I 
broke  down,  brought  off  as  many  of  the  wound- 
ed as  I  could,  and  in  company  with  Colonel 
Skene  arrived  about  12  o'clock  at  Cambridge, 
where,  after  taking  the  necessary  precautions,  I 
remained  all  night;  and  the  next  day,  the  17th, 
I  arrived  at  the  camp. 

This  is  the  best  account  I  can  give  of  this 
whole  affair.  The  loss  of  my  cannon  gives  me 
the  greatest  concern  ;  I  did  every  thing  in  my 
power  to  save  them,  but  the  want  of  ammuni- 
tion prevented  me  not  only  from  returning  the 
enemy's  fire,  but  even  from  getting  out  of  it. 
Many  lost  their  lives  and  limbs ;  and  could  I 
have  saved  my  cannon,  I  would  with  pleasure 
have  sacrificed  my  life  to  have  effected  it. 

Bkeyjian,  Lieut.-  Col. 


SIA.JOK-GENXEAL   JOHN    STARK. 

John  Stark  was  born  at  Londonderry,  X.  H., 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  August,  1728.  His 
father  was  a  native  of  Dunbarton,  in  Scotland, 
educated  in  the  university  at  Edinburgh,  and 
emigrated  to  America  early  in  the  last  century, 
settling  first  at  Londonderry,  and,  subsequently, 
at  Derryfield,  now  Manchester. 

Mr.  Stark  was  unable  to  afford  to  his  children 
the  privileges  which  he  had  enjoyed,  and  John 
was  employed  on  his  father's  farm,  and,  occa- 
sionally, in  hunting,  in  which  latter  employ- 
ment he  soon  became  well  known  for  his  daring 
deeds  and  powers  of  endurance. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1752,  while  out  on  a 
hunting  expedition  with  his  brother  William, 
and  two  other  persons,  he  was  captured  by  the 
Indians — who  had  always,  until  then,  appeared 
friendly — and  was  taken,  with  one  of  his  com- 
rades, to  their  settlement,  on  the  St.  Francois 
River,  adopted  into  their  tribe,  and  showed 
every  respect.  He  remained  among  them 
three  months,  when  he  was  redeemed  for  one 
hundred    and   three   dollars,  by  a  Mr.  Wheel- 
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wright,  of  Boston.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
this  was  the  first  act  of  hostility  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War. 

Soon  after  his  return  a  report  was  raised  that 
the  French  had  entered  Coos,  and  were  erect- 
ing fortifications,  when  the  colony  appointed  a 
committee  to  repair  thither  and  ascertain  the 
particulars.  John  Stark,  with  the  title  of  En- 
sign, accompanied  this  committee,  as  its  guide ; 
and  on  its  return,  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant, 
under  Robert  Rogers, — afterwards  the  notorious 
Major  of  the  Revolutionary  War, — of  a  corps  of 
rangers,  which  was  ordered  to  be  raised  for  the 
defence  of  the  colony.  When  the  troubles  called 
for  other  similar  companies,  Rogers  was  pro- 
moted, and  to  Lieutenant  Stark  was  given  the 
command  of  the  corps.  His  courage  and  pru- 
dence soon  secured  for  him  the  confidence  and 
friendship  of  his  superior  officers,  and  he  served 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  with  honor. 

When  "the  news  from  Lexington"  reached 
Derryfield,  those  who  first  assembled  dispatched 
a  messenger  to  Captain  Stark,  informing  him 
of  the  character  of  "the  news,"  and  inviting 
him  to  lead  them  to  Boston.  The  messenger 
found  him  at  work  at  his  saw-mill  near  the 
Amoskeag  Falls,  and  delivered  his .  message, 
when  the  Captain  immediately  stopped  his  mill 
and  repaired  to  his  house,  took  his  musket  and 
three  dollars  in  money,  and  without  any  coat, 
that  he  might  not  be  incumbered,  he  accompa- 
nied the  messenger  to  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
The  little  party,  headed  by  Stark,  immediately 
started  for  Massachusetts,  receiving  accessions 
at  every  cross-road  until  the  next  morning ; 
when  they  reached  Lexington,  he  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  thousand  resolute  men.  Pro- 
ceeding at  once  to  Cambridge,  he  presented 
himself  to  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of 
Safety,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  much 
joy,  and  all  New  England  rang  with  his  name. 
The  next  morning  he  received  a  Colonel's  com- 
mission, and  within  two  hours  he  recruited  eight 
hundred  men. 

At  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  Colonel  Stark, 
with  part  of  his  regiment,  took  post  behind  the 
fence  near  Mystic  River,  and  manfully  defended  it. 

During  the  siege  of  Boston,  Colonel  Stark's 
regiment  was  actively  engaged ;  and  after  that 


town  was  evacuated  it  was  ordered  to  the 
Northern  Department. 

At  the  battle  of  Trenton,  Colonel  Stark  led 
the  advance  of  the  right  column,  and  he  also 
participated  in  the  battle  of  Princeton. 

At  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1776  he  vis- 
ited his  family,  when  he  learned  that  the  Con- 
gress had  promoted  Colonel  Poor,  a  junior 
officer,  to  a  Brigadiership.  An  old  dispute, 
concerning  rank,  by  this  promotion  was  re- 
vived, and  Colonel  Stark  immediately  resigned 
his  commission,  returning  to  his  farm  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen.  When  General  Burgoyne  ad- 
vanced from  Canada  the  object  of  his  expedition 
was  not  known,  and  New  England  was  filled 
with  alarm  lest  she  should  be  visited.  In  this 
extremity  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire 
called  upon  Colonel  Stai'k  to  lead  her  troops, 
with  a  commission  as  Brigadier-general.  He 
responded  to  the  call,  with  the  condition  that  he 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  orders  of  any  officer 
of  the  Continental  army,  and  he  immediately 
assumed  the  chief  command,  met  the  enemy  at 
Bennington,  and  gained  a  complete  victory. 

The  Continental  Congress  immediately  ten- 
dered him  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  created  him  a 
Brigadier-general.  Without  assuming  any  com- 
mand, he  rendered  great  assistance  to  General 
Gates  in  his  operations  against  General  Bur- 
goyne. 

In  1778  he  commanded  in  the  Northern  De- 
partment ;  in  1779  he  was  at  Rhode  Island;  in 
1780  he  was  in  New  Jersey  with  General  Wash- 
ington ;  and  in  1781  he  again  commanded  in 
the  Northern  Department,  in  none  of  which 
positions,  however,  was  he  called  to  take  part 
in  any  important  movement. 

When  peace  was  declared  he  returned  to  his 
farm,  where  he  lived  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him;  and  there,  on  the  eighth  of  May,  1822,  he 
died,  aged  ninety-three  years,  eight  months. 

His  private  character  is  said  to  have  been  un- 
exceptionable. He  was  frank  in  his  manners, 
although  somewhat  eccentric ;  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  world  he  was  honest ;  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  a  citizen  he  was  prompt  and  use- 
ful. The  State,  in  him,  lost  one  of  her  best  citi- 
zens ;  the  Confederacy,  one  of  her  most  distin- 
guished founders  and  most  constant  friends. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

September  1,  177'S'. 

THE    SIEGE    OF    FORT    HENRY. 


Among  the  many  feats  of  daring 
which  the  History  of  the  Revolution 
has  developed,  the  defence  of  the  stock- 
ade, known  as  " Fort  Henry"  is  among 
the  most  remarkable. 

This  work,  which  had  been  construct- 
ed as  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  assaults 
of  the  savages,  by  the  early  settlers  in 
that  vicinity,  stood  immediately  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  above  Weeling  Creek,1 
upon  the  spot  now  occupied  by  "Zaire's 
How"  in  the  city  of  Wheeling,  Vir- 
ginia.2  It  was  built  in  1774,  from 
the  plaus  of  the  celebrated  George 
Rogers  Clark,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Ebenezer  Zane  and  John  Cald- 
well, and  was  called  " Fort  Fincasils /"8 
but,  in  1776,  it  was  strengthened  and 
refitted,  when  its  name  was  changed  to 
" Fort  Henry"  in  honor  of  Patrick 
Henry,  who,  at  that  time,  was  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia.4  It  was  in  form,  a  par- 
allelogram, having  its  greatest  length 
along  the  river ;  and  it  was  built  of 
pickets   of  white-oak,  about  seventeen 

1  Communication  of  G.  S.  M.  Kiernan.  in  the  "American 
Pioneer,"  i.  p.  304. — 2  De  Hass'  Indian  Wars  of  Va.,  p.  277. 
s  Com.  of  Mr.  Kiernan,  &c. — 4  De  Hass,  p.  277,  note. 


feet   in   height,   with   bastions    at    the 

O  7 

angles.  It  contained  several  cabins, 
arranged  along  its  western  side ;  while 
in  the  centre  of  the  inclosed  area  were 
built  a  two-story  house  for  the  com- 
mandant, a  storehouse,  and  other  pub- 
lic buildings.1  The  principal  entrance 
was  through  a  gateway  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  fort. 

Early  in  August,  1777,  reports  reached 
the  settlements  that  the  Indians  were 
gathering,  and  that  they  meditated  an 
early  attack  on  the  whites,2  and  scouts 
were  kept  out,  who  constantly  watched 
the  movements  of  the  savages.3  About 
the  same  time  information  was  conveyed 
to  General  Hand,  at  Fort  Pitt  (now 
Pittsburg),  and  thence  among  the  set- 
tlements along  the  valley  of  the  Ohio, 
that  a  large  body  of  Indians,  chiefly 
from  the  Northwestern  tribes,  were  as- 
sembling under  the  command  of  the 
notorious  Simon  Girty,  whose  relentless 
ferocity  added  terror  to  the  unwelcome 
news,  and  hurried  still  more  the  anxious 
settlers  in  their  removal  to  the  forts 
and  blockhouses  in  their  vicinity.4 
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On  the  receipt  of  the  information  the 
settlers  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weeling 
Creek,1  about  thirty  families,  betook 
themselves  to  the  cabins  in  Fort  Henry, 
and  prepared  to  defend  themselves.2 

On  the  thirty-first  of  August  the  ene- 
my, consisting  of  over  three  hundred 
and  fifty  Indians,  of  the  Mingoe,  Shaw- 
nee, and  Wyandotte  tribes,  approached 
the  Ohio  River,  in  small  parties,  by 
unfrequented  paths,  and  rendezvoused 
about  two  miles  below  Weeling  Creek. 
They  were  said  to  have  been  supplied 
with  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions, 
by  Hamilton,  the  British  governor  of 
Detroit.3 

During  the  night  they  crossed  the 
river  and  occupied  the  creek-bottom, 
which  was  cleared  and  mostly  planted 
with  corn,  forming  two  lines  across  it 
from  the  river  to  the  creek  and  con- 
cealing themselves  anions:  the  corn.4 
Near  the  centre  of  these  lines,  and  close 
to  a  frequented  path,  six  Indians  were 
concealed  as  a  decoy  for  the  whites,  of 
whom  they  supposed  that  some  would 
pass  during  the  next  day.5  During  all 
this  time,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance 
of  the  little  party  in  the  fort,  the  pres- 
ence of  these  savages  was  entirely  un- 
known within  the  walls,  and  the  little 
garrison,  numbering  only  forty-two  ef- 

1  I  have  employed  the  term  which,  at  that  time,  was  em- 
ployed to  distinguish  this  locality.  It  is  said  that  the 
term  is  an  Indian  word,  signifying  the  place  of  a  head;  and 
that  it  was  applied  to  this  spot  from  the  fact  that  the  head 
of  a  white  man  had  been  placed  on  a  pole  at  this  place,  at 
an  early  day,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  spirit  of  em- 
igration which,  even  at  that  day,  pervaded  the  old  settle- 
ments.— 2  Com.  of  Mr.  Kiernan. — 3  De  Hass,  p.  224. 

*  Withers'  Chron.  of  Border  Warfare,  p.  161  ;  De  Hass, 
pp.  224,  225.— 5  De  Hass,  p.  225  ;  Withers,  p.  161. 


fective  men,  all  told,1  reposed  in  fan- 
cied, although  not  unguarded,  security. 

Shortly  after  daybreak  on  the  next 
day  (September  lso),  Dr.  McMechen, 
who  was  about  to  return  to  the  old  set- 
tlements, sent  out  a  white  man,  named 
Boyd,  and  a  negro,  to  catch  and  bring 
in  his  horses.  They  had  proceeded  only 
a  short  distance  when  they  discovered 
the  six  Indians  who  had  been  stationed 
on  the  path,  and  turning,  attempted  to 
reach  the  fort.  The  negro  was  permit- 
ted to  return  (evidently  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  to  the  garrison  the  ap- 
parent number  of  the  assailants),  but 
Boyd  was  shot.2 

Colonel  David  Shepherd,  who  com- 
manded in  the  fort,8  supposing  the  In- 
dians to  be  few  in  number,  immediately 
ordered  Captain  Samuel  Mason,  who 
had  brought  his  company  into  the  fort 
on  the  previous  evening,  to  go  out  and 
dislodge  the  enemy.4  With  fourteen  of 
his  men  the  Captain  proceeded  to  dis- 
charge the  duty  imposed  on  him.  After 
proceeding  a  short  distance  he  discov- 
ered and  fired  on  the  six  Indians,  when, 
at  the  same  instant,  the  main  body  of 
the  Indians,  who  laid  in  ambush,  in 
every  direction  around  him,  arose,  and 
with  horrible  yells,  rushed  upon  him 
and  his  men.  Perceiving  that  to  stand 
was  useless,  he  ordered  an  immediate 
retreat,  and  led  the  way  in  person.5  Of 
the  fourteen  of  which  his  detachment 
was  composed,   only  two, — Hugh    Mc- 

'  De  Hass,  p.  225.— 2  Withers,  p.  161  ;  De  Hass,  p.  225. 

3  Com.  of  Mr.  Kiernan,  &c. 

4  De  Hass,  p.  225  ;  Com.  of  Mr.  Kiernan,  &c. 
6  Withers,  p.  161 ;  De  Hass,  p.  225. 
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Connell  and  Thomas  Glerm, — besides 
himself,  escaped.1 

At  this  time  a  dense  fog1  hung;  over 
the  bottom,  concealing  from  those  in 
the  fort  the  number  of  the  assailants, 
"as  well  as  the  exact  character  of  the 
assault.2  The  yells  of  the  Indians,  min- 
gled with  the  cries  of  the  victims,  how- 
ever, reached  the  fort,  and  Captain 
Joseph  Ogle,  an  experienced  frontiers- 
man, and  a  dozen  veteran  scouts,  left 
the  fort  to  cover  the  retreat  of  Cap- 
tain Mason's  party.3  Of  this  latter 
party,  three  only,  besides  the  Captain, 
escaped,4  and  the  garrison,  now  reduced 
to  nearly  one  third  its  original  number, 
was  made  aware  of  the  character  and 
strength  of  its  assailants. 

Preceded  by  a  drum  and  fife,  and  a 
British  flag,5  the  enemy  approached  the 
fort  in  two  columns,  displaying  the 
bloody  scalps  which,  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore, had  been  torn  from  the  heads  of 
the  hapless  parties  under  Mason  and 
Ogle.6  One  of  the  two  parties  Girty 
Drought  around  the  base  of  the  hill, 
and  distributed  anions:  the  cabins  near 
the  fort;  the  other  defiled  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  close  to  the  fort, 
which  was  thus  completely  surrounded 
by  the  relentless  enemy.7 

Having  arranged  his  force,  Girty 
next  followed  the  usage  of  his  peers  by 
demanding  the  surrender  of  the  post, 
boasting  of  his  power,  and  threatening- 
vengeance  in  case  of  a  refusal ;  reading, 

1  De  Hass,  p.  225  ;  Withers,  pp.  161,  162. 

2  De  Hass,  p.  226,  note.—3  De  Hass,  pp.  225,  226  ;  Com. 
of  Mr.  Kiernan.  &c— *  De  Hass,  p.  226.— 6  Ibid.,  p.  227. 

6  Ibid.,  pp.  226,  227.—'  Ibid.,  p.  227. 


at  the  same  time,  a  proclamation  which 
had  been  issued  by  Hamilton,  governor 
of  Detroit,1  To  this  demand,  Colonel 
Shepherd  returned  the  following  an- 
swer :  "  Sir,  we  have  consulted  our 
wives  and  children,  and  all  have  re- 
solved,— men,  women,  and  children, — 
sooner  to  perish  at  their  posts  than 
place  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  a  savage  army,  with  you  at  its  head ; 
or  abjure  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the 
colonies."2  Girty  commenced  to  reply, 
when  a  lad  in  one  of  the  bastions  fired 
a  gun  at  him,  and  the  conference  was 
closed  abruptly,  and  Girty  retired.3 

It  was  still  quite  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  sun  not  having  appeared  above 
the  summits  of  the  hills,  and  the  day  is 
represented  to  have  been  one  of  sur- 
passing beauty.4  The  Indians,  immedi- 
ately after  the  withdrawal  of  Girty, 
commenced  the  siege  by  a  general  dis- 
charge of  their  rifles,  and  they  contin- 
ued an  indiscriminate  fire  against  the 
oak  pickets,  the  gate,  and  other  parts 
of  the  fort,  until  about  one  o'clock, 
when  they  discontinued,  and  fell  back 
from  the  fort  to  the  foot  of  the  hill.5 

It  was  during  this  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities that  Elizabeth  Zaue,  a  sister  of 
Ebenezer,  performed  her  well-known 
feat  of  daring.  It  appears  that  the 
stock  of  gunpowder  in  the  fort  began 
to  grow  low,  and  the  necessity  of  secur- 
ing a  keg  which  had  been  left  in  Colo- 


1  Withers,  p.  163  ;  De  Hass,  p.  227.— 2  De  Hass,  p.  227. 
Withers  (Chron.  Border  Warfare,  p.  163)  says  Colonel  Zane 
commanded. — 3  Withers,  p.  163  ;  De  Hass,  p.  227. 

4  De  Hass,  p.  227  ;  Com.  of  Mr.  Kiernan,  &c. 

6  De  Hass,  p.  228  ;  Com.  of  Mr.  Kiernan,  &c. 
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nel  Zane's  liouse,  outside  the  works,  be- 
came the  subject  of  anxious  discussion. 
The  force  on  whom  this  arduous  duty 
would  fall  must  necessarily  be  greatly 
exposed,  and  the  number  of  those  who 
remained  to  defend  the  fort  had  already 
been  so  much  reduced  by  the  loss  of 
the  men  under  Captains  Mason  and 
Ogle,  that  a  farther  reduction,  or  the 
risk  attending  such  a  movement,  was  a 
serious  question  in  the  council.  Unwil- 
ling to  order  any  one  to  undertake  this 
hazardous  enterprise,  the  commandant 
called  for  volunteers,  and  three  or  four 
young  men  stepped  forth.  As  but  one 
could  be  spared,  the  aspirants  for  the 
honorable  duty  were  directed  to  select 
him  by  lot,  but  the  eagerness  of  each 
to  secure  the  choice  caused  considerable 
delay,  and  fears  were  entertained  that 
the  Indians  would  resume  their  opera- 
tions before  the  powder  could  be  se- 
cured. At  this  moment  Elizabeth  Zane, 
who  had  just  returned  from  boarding- 
school  at  Philadelphia,  came  forward 
and  asked  that  she  might  be  permitted 
to  go  out,  stating  that  the  loss  of  a  man 
was  a  serious  matter,  while,  if  she  fell, 
her  loss  would  be  less  seriously  felt. 
After  strenuous  efforts  to  prevent  it, 
her  entreaties  were  successful,  and  the 
gate  was  opened  for  her  to  pass  out. 
Several  Indians  were  wandering  around 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  gate,  and  saw  Eliz- 
abeth pass  from  the  fort,  without  offer- 
ing any  opposition ;  but  when  she  ap- 
peared at  the  door  of  the  dwelling,  with 
the  keg  in  her  arms,  the  object  of  her 
journey  was  apparent,  and  a  volley  of 
rifle-balls    whistled   harmlessly   around 


her  as  she  glided  swiftly  into  the  fort 
with  the  precious  prize.1 

At  about  half-past  two  o'clock  the 
Indians  again  put  themselves  in  motion, 
and  approached  the  fort  a  second  time.2 
A  portion  of  them  took  possession  of 
the  houses  in  the  little  village  which 
had  grown  up  around  the  fort,  others 
sheltered  themselves  behind  Colonel 
Zane's  fence,  others  occupied  a  black- 
smith's shop  and  stable  which  were  op- 
posite the  north  line  of  the  fort,  and 
others,  forming  probably  the  largest 
portion,  occupied  the  southern  side  of 
the  fort,  where  a  rail  fence  and  sev- 
eral piles  of  timber  afforded  them  a 
shelter.8 

The  attack  commenced  on  the  south- 
ern side,  with  great  fury,  which  brought 
out  the  whole  garrison  to  that  side,  and 
the  assailants  met  with  a  heavy  loss.4 
In  the  mean  time,  while  the  garrison 
was  thus  occupied  on  the  southern  line 
of  the  fort,  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
warriors,  with  rails  and  sticks  of  wood, 
and  led  by  Girty  in  person,  passed  over 
from  Colonel  Zane's  yard,  and  made  an 
assault  on  the  gate  of  the  fort.  This 
movement  was  discovered  in  time  to 
prevent  its  success,  and  the  enemy  was 
repulsed  with  the  loss  of  several  of  the 
assailants.5  On  the  northern  and  east- 
ern sides  of  the  fort  the  contest  raged 
furiously  until  night,  when  the  rifles 
used  by  the  garrison  became  so  much 

1  Com.  of  Mr.  Kiernan,  &c.  ;  De  Hass,  pp.  270,  280. 
Withers  supposes  this  occurred  during  the  second  siege. 

2  Com.  of  Mr.  Kiernan,  &c.  De  Hass  (p.  228)  says  they 
returned  at  3  o'clock. — s  Com.  of  Mr.  Kiernan,  &c.  ;  De 
Hass,  p.  228.—"  De  Hass,  p.  228.— 6  Ihid.,  pp.  228,  229; 
Com.  of  Mr.  Kiernan,  &c. 
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heated  by  continued  firing,  that  they 
were  rendered  temporarily  useless,  and 
recourse  was  then  had  to  muskets,  a 
supply  of  which  was  found  in  the  store- 
house.1 The  obstinacy  of  the  garrison 
appeared  to  discourage  the  Indians,  and 
the  main  body  fell  back  again  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill  for  refreshment  and  re- 
pose.2 Straggling  parties  and  ambitious 
individuals,  however,  kept  up  an  irreg- 
ular, scattering  fire  during  the  whole 
night,  and  destroyed  such  articles  of 
furniture  as  they  found  in  the  several 
cabins  outside  the  fort.3 

A  short  time  before  the  main  body 
of  the  enemy  withdrew,  Francis  Duke, 
a  son-in-law  of  Colonel  Shepherd,  rode 
up  to  the  fort,  but  was  shot  before  he 
could  enter  it.  He  was  a  brave  man, 
well  known  on  the  frontiers,  and  was 
the  Assistant-commissary  at  Beach  Bot- 
tom Blockhouse.     Ha  vine1  received  in- 

O 

formation  of  the  attack,  he  rode  with  all 
speed  to  assist  the  garrison,  but  met  an 
untimely  death  before  he  could  reach 
the  scene  of  operations.4 

About  four  o'clock  the  next  morning 
Colonel  Andrew  Swearengen,  with  four- 
teen men,  arrived  in  a  periagua  from 
Holliday's  Fort,  at  Cross  Creek,  twenty- 
four  miles  above,  and  made  his  way  into 
the  fort  without  the  loss  of  a  man.5 

About  daybreak,  on  the  second,  Ma- 
jor Samuel  McCullock,  at  the  head  of 
forty  mounted  men,  from  Short  Creek, 
also  reached  the  fort,  and  the  gate  was 
again  opened  with  joy  by  the   weary 

1  Com.  of  Mr  Kiernan,  &c— 2  Ibid.—3  De  Hass,  p.  229. 
4  Com.  of  Mr.  Kiernan,  &c.     Withers  (p.  263)  says  this 
occurred  during  the  second  siege. — 6  De  Hass,  p.  229. 


garrison.1  The  wily  enemy  immediately 
rushed  to  the  gate  to  cut  off  the  rein- 
forcement and,  if  possible,  gain  an  en- 
trance themselves.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  the  men  all  secured  an  entrance, 
the  Major  only  having  been  left  out- 
side.2 Turning  his  horse  from  the  fort, 
he  galloped  up  the  hill  which  still  over- 
hangs the  city  of  Wheeling,  hoping  to 
reach  Van  Metre's  Fort.  Leaving  his 
pursuers  far  behind,  he  had  reached  a 
point  on  the  hill  near  where  the  Cum- 
berland road  crosses,  when  he  encoun- 
tered another  considerable  body  of  In- 
dians, who  were  just  returning  from  a 
plundering  expedition  among  the  set- 
tlements. He  instantly  perceived  the 
clanger  of  his  situation,  and  as  quickly 
decided  what  course  to  pursue.  He 
well  knew  that  the  savages  desired  to 
take  him  alive,  for  the  purpose  of  tor- 
turing him,  in  retaliation  for  the  many 
victories  he  had  gained  over  them,  and 
he  preferred  to  face  death  in  some  other 
form.  Accordingly  he  galloped  to  the 
edge  of  the  precipice  on  the  bank  of 
the  Wheeling  Creek  (at  that  place  al- 
most perpendicular,  and  about  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  high),  and  taking 
his  rifle  in  his  left  hand,  and  carefully 
adjusting  his  reins  with  the  other,  he 
urged  his  horse  down  the  slope.  In  a 
few  seconds  he  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
precipice,  much  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  Indians,  when  he  dashed  across  the 
creek  and  escaped.3 

Soon  afterwards  the  Indians,  under 

1  De  Hass,  pp.  229,  230  ;  Com.  of  Mr.  Kiernan. 

2  De  Hass,  p.  230.— 3  Ibid.,  pp.  340,  341 ;  Communica- 
tion of  Mr.  Kiernan. 
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Girty,  assembled  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
near  the  fort,  set  fire  to  all  the  houses, 
buildings,  and  fences  in  the  vicinity, 
killed  nearly  three  hundred  head  of 
cattle  belonging  to  the  settlers,  and  de- 
camped, to  seek  in  some  other  and  more 
exposed  neighborhood  the  bloody  lau- 
rels they  coveted.1 

As  has  been  stated,  the  enemy  num- 
bered over  three  hundred  and  fifty  war- 
riors ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  his  loss 
was  between  forty  and  fifty  in  killed 
and  wounded.2  The  garrison  numbered 
thirteen  after  the  loss  of  the  parties  un- 
der Captains  Mason  and  Ogle  (for  those 
who  escaped  did  not  re-enter  the  fort, 
but  secreted  themselves  among  the  logs, 
<fec,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  corn-field),8 
and  not  a  single  person  was  killed,  and 
but  one  was  slightly  wounded.4 

In  this,  as  in  all  similar  contests, 
there  was  but  little  order  or  appear- 
ance of  discipline.  The  effectives  of 
the  garrison  embraced  all  who  could 
handle  a  rifle,  without  regard  to  age ; 
while  the  women  moulded  bullets,  cooled 
the  guns,  prepared  the  patches,  or  load- 
ed the  rifles  and  handed  them  to  the 
men,  as  circumstances  required.  Some 
of  them  occasionally  took  their  positions 
by  the  side  of  their  husbands,  and  it  is 
said  that  two  of  them,  Mrs.  Glenn  and 
Betsey  Wheat,  took  and  kept  their  po- 


1  Withers,  p.  164  ;  De  Hass,  p.  229.— 2  De  Hass,  p.  230. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  225,  226  ;  Communication  of  Mr.  Kiernau. 

4  De  Hass,  p.  230. 


sitions  at  the  port-holes,  dealing  death 
to  many  a  dusky  warrior.1 

When  the  extreme  weakness  of  the 
garrison  is  considered,  the  defence  of 
the  fort  at  Weeling  Creek  must  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  successful  on 
record.  Among  its  defenders,  however, 
were  Silas  and  Ebenezer  Zane,  John 
Caldwell,  Abraham  Rogers,  John  Lynn, 
Joseph  Biggs,  and  Robert  Lemon,  each 
of  them  a  terror  to  the  savages,  and  all 
of  them  then,  and  subsequently,  well 
known  as  among  the  best  Indian-hunt- 
ers of  the  West.2  The  example  of  Eliz- 
abeth Zane,  and  of  her  sister-in-law,  the 
wife  of  Ebenezer  Zane,  as  well  as  the 
cool  determination  of  the  females  who 
had  sought  refuge  in  the  fort,  cheered 
the  garrison  and  spurred  them  on  in 
the  performance  of  their  duty.3 

Such  were  the  early  days  of  "  the 
mighty  West,"  and  of  the  pioneers  who 
introduced  civilization  within  its  bor- 
ders ;  such  were  the  actions  of  the 
acknowledged  representatives  of  the 
Christian  King  of  Great  Britain,  in 
their  avowed  purpose  to  restore  soli- 
tude to  the  wilderness.  To  whom  the 
glory  belongs,  when  the  promoters  of 
civilization  and  the  welfare  of  mankind 
are  spoken  of, — to  the  pioneer  settlers 
of  the  Ohio  Valley  or  "the  Christian 
King  of  Great  Britain," — the  world  has 
already  decided. 

i  Withers,  pp.  163,  164 ;  De  Hass,  p.  228. 
2  Communication  of  Mr.  Kiernan. — 3  Ibid. 
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The  reinforcements  which  General 
Howe  had  asked  for,  arrived  later  and 
in  smaller  numbers  than  he  anticipated ; 
and  the  plans  for  the  campaign  of  1777 
were,  therefore,  necessarily  curtailed, 
and  the  active  operations  of  the  army, 
even  under  the  reduced  plans,  were  not 
commenced  until  late  in  the  season.1 
The  movements  in  New  Jersey,  already 
noticed,  with  which  General  Howe  open- 
ed the  campaign  late  in  June,  had  failed 
to  draw  General  Washington  from  his 
strong  position  near  Middlebrook ;  and 
the  former,  withdrawing  his  forces  from 
New  Jersey,  had  embarked  on  board 
the  fleet,  put  out  to  sea,  entered  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  was  threatening 
Philadelphia.2  The  mysterious  move- 
ments of  General  Howe  had  caused 
great  embarrassment  in  the  American 
camp,  and  it  was  only  when  the  enemy 
had  entered  the  bay  that  any  correct 
idea  could  be  formed  of  his  intended 
point  of  attack.8  The  judicious  dispo- 
sition of  his  forces  by  General  Wash- 
ington, in  the  mean  time,  had  so  com- 


1  Sparks'  Washington,  pp.  226,  227.— 2  Ibid.,  pp.  228- 
232.— 8  Marshall,  iii.  pp.  131-139. 
Vol.    I.— 35 


pletely  covered  the  Capital,  however, 
that  the  enemy  was  unable  to  take  any 
advantage ;  and  when  he  landed  below 
the  head  of  the  Elk,  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  August,1  the  American  forces  were 
ready  to  oppose  him.2 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  August,  Gen- 
eral Howe,  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army,  advanced  to  the  head  of  the  Elk 
River  (where  Elkton,  Maryland,  now 
stands),  leaving  General  Knyphausen, 
with  three  brigades,  at  the  landing- 
place,  and  one  brigade  between  the  two 
posts,  to  keep  open  the  communication.3 
Gradually  concentrating  his  forces,  and 
advancing  towards  Philadelphia,  Gen- 
eral Howe  encamped,  on  the  eighth  of 
September,  at  Hokessen,  on  the  Lan- 
caster road,  and  within  four  miles  of 
the  right  of  the  position  occupied  by 
General  Washington  on  Red  Clay 
Creek.4 

Suspecting  an  intention  on  the  part 
of  General  Howe  to  turn  the  right 
flank  of  the    army,  pass  the  Brandy- 

1  Gen.  Howe  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Aug.  30. 

2  Marshall,  iii.  p.  143, 144;  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  232, 

3  Gen.  Howe  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Aug.  30. 

4  Ibid.,  Oct.  10. 
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wine,  and,  by  occupying  the  high 
grounds  on  the  north  bank  of  that 
stream,  cut  off  his  retreat,1  General 
Washington  called  a  council  of  general 
officers,  and,  by  their  advice,  deter- 
mined to  abandon  the  position  he  then 
occupied  and  take  post  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Brandywine.2  According- 
ly, about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  ninth,  the  army  moved,8  at  ten 
o'clock,  crossed  the  stream,4  and,  before 
night,  fully  occupied  its  new  position;5 
while  the  enemy,  his  right  by  way  of 
Hokessen  meeting-house  and  his  left 
by  way  of  New  Garden  and  Kennet's 
Square,  steadily  advanced,  and,  on  the 
morning  of  the  tenth,  concentrated  his 
forces  at  the  latter  place.6 

The  Brandywine  Creek,  behind  which 
the  American  army  had  encamped,  was 
formed  by  the  junction  of  two  small 
streams,  known  as  the  East  and  West 
Branches,  whence,  after  flowing  in  a 
southeasterly  direction  about  twenty- 
two  miles,  it  unites  with  the  Christiana 
Creek,  forms  the  harbor  of  Wilmington, 
and  empties  into  the  Delaware  Bay, 
about  twenty-five  miles  below  Phila- 
delphia. It  was  passable  only  at  the 
fords,  the  principal  of  which,  in  the  di- 
rect route  from  the  enemy's  camp  to 
Philadelphia,  was  Chadd's  Ford ; 7  above 
which  were  Brinton's,  Jones',  and  Wis- 
tar's,  on  the  main  stream ;  Buffington's, 


1  Gen.  Washington  to  President  of  Congress,  Sept.  9. 

2  Irving,  iii.  p.  200. — s  Gen.  Washington  to  Pres.  of 
Cong.,  Sept.  9. — *  Gen.  Howe  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain, 
Oct.  10.— 6  Ibid.    See  also  Life  of  Gen.  Muhlenberg,  p.  91. 

6  Gen.  Howe  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Oct.  10. 

7  Marshall,  iii   p.  149  ;  Life  of  Reed,  i.  p.  307. 


Jefferis's  (six  miles  above  Chadd's  Ford), 
and  Taylor's,  on  the  East  Branch ;  and 
Trimble's  (half  a  mile  above  the  forks), 
on  the  West  Branch.1  It  was  supposed 
that  the  principal  point  of  attack  would 
be  at  Chadd's  Ford,  and  there  General 
Washington  established  the  centre  of 
his  position,  and  threw  up  intrench- 
ments  for  its  defence.2  The  main  body 
of  the  army,  embracing  the  brigades  of 
Generals  Wayne,  Weedon,  and  Muhlen- 
berg, with  the  light-infantry  under  Gen- 
eral Maxwell,  was  stationed  there  to 
defend  the  pass ;  while  the  Pennsylvania 
militia,  under  General  Armstrong,  com- 
posing the  left  wing,  guarded  the  fords 
below  Chadd's ;  and  the  brigades,  em- 
braced in  Generals  Sullivan's,  Stephens', 
and  Lord  Stirling's  divisions,  composing 
the  right  wing,  extended  up  the  creek 
two  miles,  and  guarded  the  fords  below 
the  forks.3 

At  daybreak,  on  the  eleventh,  the 
enemy  was  in  motion,4  and  the  success 
which  had  attended  the  movements  on 
Long  Island,  in  August,  1776,  had  in- 
duced General  Howe  to  attempt  a  sim- 
ilar manoeuvre  in  this  case.  For  this 
purpose  the  army  had  been  divided 
into  two  commands,  and  immediately 
advanced,  in  two  columns,  against  the 
Americans.  The  right  column,  com- 
posed of  four  Hessian  battalions,  under 
General  Stirn ;  the  first  and  second 
brigades  of  British,  three  battalions  of 
the  Seventy-first  regiment,  the  Queen's 


1  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii.  p.  377. — 2  Gordon,  ii.  p.  508  ; 
Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  309.— s  Life  of  Gen.  Muhlen- 
berg, p.  91  ;  Lossing,  ii.  p.  378. — 4  Gen.  Howe  to  Lord 
Geo.  Germain,  Oct.  10  ;  History  of  Civil  War,  i.  p.  253. 
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"Rangers,  and  a  squadron  of  the  Six- 
teenth dragoons,  under  General  Grant, 
having  with  thern  six  medium  twelve- 
pounders,  four  howitzers,  and  the  light- 
artillery  belonging  to  the  brigades,  the 
whole  numbering  about  five  thousand 
men,  commanded  by  General  Knyp- 
hausen,  took  the  direct  road  to  Chadd's 
Ford,  seven  miles  distant  from  Ken- 
net's  Square,  and  slowly  advanced,  driv- 
ing before  him  the  advanced  corps  and 
light  troops  of  the  American  army. 
This  division  of  the  army,  designed 
only  to  amuse  the  Americans  in  front, 
while  more  important  movements  were 
executed  on  their  flanks,  advanced  only 
far  enough  to  drive  the  light  troops 
over  the  Brandywine,  when  it  halted 
on  a  commanding  ground,  and,  at  about 
ten  o'clock,  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the 
American  lines,  east  of  the  creek,  and 
played  with  the  Americans  by  repeated 
pretended  attempts  to  cross  the  stream.1 
In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy's  left 
column,  under  General  Lord  Cornwallis, 
accompanied  by  Generals  Grey,  Mat- 
thews, and  Agnew,  composed  of  the 
mounted  and  unmounted  chasseurs,  two 
squadrons  of  the  Sixteenth  dragoons, 
two  battalions  of  light-infantry,  two  bat- 
talions of  British  and  three  of  Hessian 
grenadiers,  two  battalions  of  Guards,  the 
third  and  fourth  brigades  of  British 
troops,  numbering  about  thirteen  thou- 
sand men,  with  four  light  twelve-pound- 
ers, moved  along  the  Lancaster  road, 
which    runs    nearly   parallel   with    the 

1  Gen.  Howe  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Oct.  10 ;  Hist,  of 
Civil  War,  i.  p.  253  ;  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  310  ;  Marshall, 
iii.  pp.  149,  150  ;  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  233. 


creek,  crossed  the  West  Branch  at 
Trimble's  Ford,  and  the  East  Branch 
at  Jefferis's  Ford,  and  thence,  taking 
the  road  to  Dilworth,  turned  the  right 
flank  of  the  American  army;1  a  dense 
fog,  which  enveloped  the  country,  great- 
ly facilitating  the  movements  by  con- 
cealing them  from  the  American  scout- 
ing parties.2  It  was  not  wholly  con- 
cealed, however,  General  "Washington 
receiving  information,  through  General 
Sullivan,  from  Colonels  Bland,  Boss, 
and  Hazen,  of  the  movements,3  although 
the  strength  of  the  enemy  seems  to 
have  been  strangely  underrated,  prob- 
ably in  consequence  of  the  fog  conceal- 
ing his  numbers. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  information 
the  General  ordered  General  Sullivan, 
with  the  right  wing  of  the  army,  to 
cross  the  Brandywine  and  attack  Gen- 
eral Cornwallis,  while  he,  in  person, 
would  take  the  centre  and  attack  Gen- 
eral Knyphausen.4  Before  these  move- 
ments could  be  fully  executed,  intelli- 
gence reached  General  Sullivan  from 
the  forks  of  the  Brandywine  that  noth- 
ing had  been  seen  in  that  neighborhood 
to  excite  alarm ;  and  a  trusty  sergeant, 
who  had  been  sent  out  in  search  of  in- 
telligence, having  come  in  and  confirmed 
the  last  report,  both  General  Sullivan 
and  the  commander-in-chief  discredited 
the  intelligence  first  received,  and  reoc- 

1  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Oct.  10. — 2  Lossing's  Field 
Book,  ii.  p.  378. 

3  Gen.  Washington  to  Col.  Theodore  Bland,  ''Chadds- 
ford,  11th  Sept.  ;"  Gordon,  ii.  pp.  509,  510;  Marshall, 
iii.  pp.  150,  151 ;  Life  of  Heed,  i.  pp.  308,  309. 

4  Gordon,  ii.  p.  510 ;  Marshall,  iii.  p.  151 ;  Life  of 
Keed,  i.  p.  309. 
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cupied  their  positions.1  This  change  of 
purpose  decided  the  fortunes  of  the 
day,  and  when,  at  "a  quarter-past  one 
o'clock,"  Colonel  Bland  dispatched  a 
second  messenger  to  General  Sullivan, 
informing  him  of  the  presence  of  the 
enemy,  "just  on  the  right  of  the  two 
widow  Davises,  who  live  close  together 
on  the  road  called  the  Fork  Eoad, 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  right  of  the 
meeting-house  (Birmingham),"2  the  vic- 
tory had,  in  reality,  been  gained  by  the 
strategy  of  General  Howe. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  note,  General 
Sullivan  again  moved  the  three  brigades, 
forming  the  right  wing  of  the  army,  to 
meet  General  Cornwallis,8  and  took  a 
strong  position  on  the  commanding 
ground  above  the  meeting-house,  with 
his  left  extending  nearly  to  the  Brandy- 
wine,  both  flanks  covered  with  very 
thick  woods,  and  his  artillery  advan- 
tageously disposed.4  In  consequence  of 
a  dispute  respecting  the  right  of  the 
line, — the  post  of  honor, — between  Gen- 
eral Sullivan  and  a  French  officer  named 
Deborre,  the  division  was  not  fully  pre- 
pared for  action5  when  General  Lord 
Cornwallis,  and  the  troops  under  his 
command,  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,6  swept  over  Osborne's  Hill, 
in  three  columns,  and  attacked  it  with 


1  Gordon,  ii.  p.  510  ;  Marshall,  iii.  p.  151 ;  Life  of  Reed, 
i.  p.  309.— 2  Col.  Theod.  Bland  to  Gen.  Sullivan,  Sept.  11. 

3  Gen.  Howe  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Oct.  10 ;  Hist,  of 
Civil  War,  i.  p.  254  ;  Marshall,  iii.  p.  152  ;  Gen.  Sulli- 
van's letter  to  Congress,  Sept.  27. 

4  Ibid.  See  also  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  pp.  311,  312  ; 
Marshall,  iii.  pp.  152,  153.— 5  Life  of  Gen.  Muhlenberg, 
pp.  94,  340  ;  Lossing,  ii.  p.  381  —  *  Gen.  Howe  to  Lord 
Geo.  Germain,  Oct.  10. 


great  fury.1  The  Hessians  led  the  at- 
tack, and  as  they  advanced  in  an  un- 
broken, well-dressed  column,  they  were 
severely  harassed  by  a  company  of 
American  light  troops,  stationed  in  an 
orchard2  north  of  Samuel  Jones'  dwell- 
ing-house. The  artillery  of  both  armies 
opened  with  terrible  effect,  and  the  con- 
flict became  general  and  severely  con- 
tested.3 With  an  obstinacy  which  older 
troops  might  have  been  proud  of,  the 
Americans  maintained  their  ground, 
and  repelled  charge  after  charge  from 
the  powerful  and  well-disciplined  force 
which  opposed  them,  until  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  forced  them  to  yield.  The 
right  of  the  line,  General  Stephens'  bri- 
gade, commanded  by  General  Deborre, 
first  gave  way,  and  the  left,  General 
Sullivan's  brigade,  soon  followed,4  but 
the  centre,  under  Generals  Lord  Stirling 
and  Conway,  stood  firm,  and  nobly  de- 
fended its  position.5  Failing  in  every 
effort  which  they  made  to  rally  the  fu- 
gitive brigades,  Generals  Sullivan  and 
Lafayette  rode  to  this  party,  and  joined 
in  the  terrible  conflict.6  The  noble 
eight  hundred  of  which  this  brigade 
was  composed  could  do  but  little  in 
opposing  the  enemy,  however,  although 
they  maintained  their  ground  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  Two  of  General  Sulli- 
van's aids  were  killed,  and  General  La- 
fayette, having  dismounted,  that  he 
might  act  more  efficiently,  was  wound- 
ed in  the  leg  by  a  musket-ball,  when, 


1  Sparks,  p.  234. — s  Lossing,  ii.  p.  381. — s  Gen.  Howe 
to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Oct.  10  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  292. 
4  Marshall,  iii.  p.  153  ;  Lossing,  ii.  p.  381. 
6  Gea.  Sullivan  to  Congress,  Sept.  27. — 6  Ibid. 
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farther  resistance  beinar  useless,  the  rem- 
nants  of  the  brigade  retreated,  leaving 
the  enemy  master  of  the  position.1 

In  the  mean  time,  the  note  from  Col- 
onel Bland,  with  one  from  General  Sul- 
livan, reached  the  commander-in-chief, 
at  Chadd's  Ford  ;  and,  leaving  Generals 
Wayne  and  Maxwell  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  General  Knyphausen,2  with 
General  Greene  and  the  brigades  of 
Generals  Weedon  and  Muhlenberg,  he 
hastened  to  strengthen  General  Sulli- 
van.3 He  was  not  in  time  to  prevent 
the  retreat,4  but,  by  a  skilful  move- 
ment, General  Greene  opened  his  ranks 
and  received  the  fugitives,  when,  closing 
them,  he  successfully  covered  their  re- 
treat and  checked  the  progress  of  the 
venemy.5  At  a  narrow  defile,  about  a 
mile  from  the  meeting-house,  which  had 
been  previously  pointed  out  to  him  by 
General  Washington,  and  by  his  orders, 
he  changed  his  front,  and  having  his 
flank  covered  by  heavy  woods,  he  kept 
the  enemy  at  bay  during  the  remainder 
of  the  day.6 

When  the  report  of  the  artillery,  on 
the  extreme  right,  reached  the  ears  of 
General  Knyphausen,  he  immediately 
ordered  General  Grant,  with  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth  regiments,  to  cross  the  creek 
and  attack  the  position  occupied  by 
General  Wayne  and  the  Pennsylvania 


1  Sparks,  p.  234. 

2  Marshall,  iii.  p.  152. 

3  Life  of  Gen.  Muhlenberg,  pp.  94,  340  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p. 
511  ;  Marshall,  iii.  p.  152. 

4  Gordon,  ii.  p.  511  ;  Marshall,  iii.  p.  150. 

6  Gen.  Howe  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Oct.  10. 
0  Life  of  Gen.  Muhlenberg,  pp.  94-98,  340  ;    Hist,  of 
Civil  War,  i.  p.  255  ;  Gordon,  ii.  pp.  511,  512. 


troops.1  The  latter,  with  the  light 
troops,  under  General  Maxwell,  defend- 
ed their  position  with  great  gallantry 
until  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the 
right  wing  was  received,  when  a  retreat 
was  ordered,2  and  in  great  disorder,  and 
with  the  loss  of  all  their  artillery  and 
stores,  they  fell  in  on  General  Greene's 
rear.3 

During  the  succeeding  night  the  de- 
feated forces  of  General  Washington 
retreated  to  Chester,  and,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  to  Germantown,  where  they 
encamped.4 

The  expediency  of  engaging,  in  this 
place,  with  an  enemy  so  much  more 
powerful  and  better  appointed,  has  been 
the  subject  of  considerable  comment, 
both  in  Europe  and  America;  and,  by 
many,  the  commander-in-chief  has  been 
censured.5  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  said  that  both  the  Congress  and 
the  people  expected  the  army  would, 
at  least,  attempt  to  defend  the  Capital, 
even  at  the  expense  of  a  defeat ;  that  a 
defeat  would  be  productive  of  less  in- 
jury, in  its  effects  on  the  public  mind, 
than  the  tame  submission  of  the  Capital 
to  the  enemy,  without  a  struggle ;  that 
he  hoped  to  have  made  a  better  resist- 
ance, and  would  have  done  so  had  his 
intelligence  been  less  confused ;  and 
that,  although  some  of  his  troops  be- 
haved  badly,   others,   and   the    larger 


1  Gen.  Howe  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Oct.  10  ;  Life  of 
Gen.  Muhlenberg,  p.  94;  Marshall,  iii.  p.  154. 

2  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  Sept.  11;  Marshall,  iii. 
p.  154.— 3  Life  of  Gen.  Muhlenberg,  p.  97  ;  Marshall,  iii. 
p.  154. — 4  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  Sept.  11 ;  Life  of 
Muhlenberg,  p.  100  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  513. — 6  Sparks,  p.  235. 
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part,  fought  with  signal  bravery,  and 
inspired  both  him  and  themselves  with 
a  confidence  which  could  have  been 
produced  only  by  a  trial.1 

The  strength  of  the  armies  have  never 
been  accurately  ascertained.  Chief-jus- 
tice Marshall,2  and,  with  him,  President 
Sparks,3  and  other  standard  writers,4 
estimates  the  enemy  to  have  been  eigh- 
teen thousand  strong,  with  abundance 
of  every  thing  which  was  considered 
necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  such  a 
campaign ;  while  the  effective  troops 
under  General  Washington  did  not  ex- 
ceed eleven  thousand.5 


The  loss  of  each  is  also  a  subject  of 
doubt.  General  Howe  reported  to  his 
government  a  loss  of  ninety  killed,  four 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  wounded,  and 


six  missing. 


General  Washington,  from 


the  disconnected  condition  of  the  army, 
found  it  impossible  to  make  a  return  of 
his  loss.2  General  Howe  stated,  of 
course  from  conjecture  only,  that,  in- 
cluding four  hundred  prisoners,  the  loss 
of  the  Americans  was  about  thirteen 
hundred,3  but  it  has  been  suggested 
that  in  this  estimate  nearly  four  hun- 
dred prisoners  were  wounded,  and  had 
been  previously  counted  in  that  class.4 


D  OCUMENTS. 


i. 

GENERAL     WASHINGTON'S     DISPATCH     TO     THE 
PRESIDENT   OF   CONGRESS. 

Eight  miles  from  Wilmington,  | 
September  9,  1777.  i 

Sir  : — The  enemy  advanced  yesterday  with  a 
seeming  intention  of  attacking  us  upon  our  post 
near  Newport.  We  waited  for  them  the  whole 
day ;  but  they  halted  in  the  evening  at  a  place 
called  Milltown,  about  two  miles  from  us.  Upon 
reconnoitering  their  situation,  it  appeared  proba- 
ble that  they  only  meant  to  amuse  us  in  front, 
while  their  real  intent  was  to  march  by  our 
right,  and  by  suddenly  passing  the  Brandywine, 
and  gaining  the  heights  upon  the  north  side  of 
that  river,  get  between  us  and  Philadelphia, 
and  cut  us  off  from  that  city.  To  prevent  this, 
it  was  judged  expedient  to  change  our  position 
immediately. 

1  Sparks'  Washington,  pp.  235,  236.— "  Life  of  Wash- 
ington, iii.  p.  14-5. — 3  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  235. 

4  Life  of  Gen.  Muhlenherg,  p.  90. — 6  Sparks'  Washing- 
ton, p.  235  ;  Life  of  Gen.  Muhlenberg,  p.  90. 


The  army  accordingly  marched  at  two  o'clock 
this  morning,  and  will  take  post  this  evening  on 
the  high  grounds  near  Chad's  Ford.  We  have 
heard  nothing  circumstantial  from  the  enemy 
this  day.  When  I  do,  I  shall  immediately  trans- 
mit to  you  an  account. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c, 

Geo.  Washington. 
To  the  President  of  Congress. 


II. 


GENERAL    WASHINGTON    TO    THE    PRESIDENT    OF 
CONGRESS. 

Chester,  12  o'clock  at  night,  ) 
September  11,  1777.         I 

Sir  : — I  am  sorry  to  inform  you,  that  in  this 
day's  engagement  we  have  been  obliged  to 
leave  the  enemy  masters  of  the  field. 

1  Letter  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Oct.  10,  inclosure. 

2  Sparks,  p.  235. — s  Letter  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Oct. 
10.— 4  Marshall,  iii.  p.  154. 
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Unfortunately,  the  intelligence  received  of 
the  enemy's  advancing  up  the  Brandy  wine,  and 
crossing  at  a  ford  six  miles  above  us,  was  uncer- 
tain and  contradictory,  notwithstanding  all  my 
pains  to  get  the  best.  This  prevented  me  from 
making  a  disposition  adequate  to  the  force  with 
which  the  enemy  attacked  lis  on  our  right ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  troops  first  engaged 
were  obliged  to  retire  before  they  could  be  re- 
inforced. In  the  midst  of  the  attack  on  the 
right,  that  body  of  the  enemy  which  remained 
on  the  other  side  of  Chadd's  Ford,  crossed  it  and 
attacked  the  division  there  under  the  command 
of  General  Wayne,  and  the  light  troops  under 
General  Maxwell,  who,  after  a  severe  conflict, 
also  retired.  The  militia,  under  the  command 
of  General  Armstrong,  being  posted  at  a  ford 
about  two  miles  below  Chadd's,  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  engaging. 

But,  though  we  fought  under  many  disad- 
vantages, and  were,  from  the  causes  above  men- 
tioned, obliged  to  retire,  yet  our  loss  of  men  is 
not,  I  am  persuaded,  very  considerable ;  I  be- 
lieve much  less  than  the  enemy's.  We  have  also 
lost  seven  or  eight  pieces  of  cannon,  according 
to  the  best  information  I  can  at  present  obtain. 
The  baggage  having  been  previously  moved  off", 
is  all  secure,  saving  the  men's  blankets,  which, 
being  at  their  backs,  many  of  them  doubtless 
are  lost. 

I  have  directed  all  the  troops  to  assemble 
behind  Chester,  where  they  are  now  arrang- 
ing for  this  night.  Notwithstanding  the  mis- 
fortune  of  the  day,  I  am  happy  to  find  the 
troops  in  good  spirits ;  and  I  hope  another  time 
we  shall  compensate  for  the  losses  now  sus- 
tained. 

The  Marquis  de  Lafayette  was  wounded  in 

the  leg,  and  General  Woodford  in  the  hand ; 
divers  other  officers  were  wounded,  and  some 
slain  ;  but  the  numbers  of  either  cannot  now  be 
ascertained. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c, 

Geo.  Washington. 

P.  S. — It  has  not  been  in  my  power  to  send 
you  earlier  intelligence,  the  present  being  the 
first  leisure  moment  I  have  had  since  the  ac- 
tion. 


III. 

EXTRACT     FEOM     GENERAL     SELLEVAn's     LETTER 
TO   PRESIDENT   OF   CONGRESS. 

Camp  on  Perkiomy,  Sept.  27,  1777. 

Much  esteemed  Sir  : — 

***** 

I  have  never  endeavored  to  establish  my  rep- 
utation by  my  own  pen,  nor  have  I,  according 
to  the  modern  custom,  employed  others  for  the 
purpose ;  neither  have  I  adopted  the  still  more 
infamous  method,  of  raising  my  own  reputation 
by  destroying  that  of  others.  I  have  always 
contented  myself  with  a  consciousness  of  having 
done  my  duty  with  faithfulness ;  but  being  con- 
strained to  say  something  at  this  time  respecting 
the  late  battle,  and  some  other  matters,  I  hope 
Congress  will  look  upon  it,  rather  as  the  effect 
of  necessity,  than  any  desire  of  making  a  merit 
of  my  services. 

I  never  yet  pretended  that  my  disposition  in 
the  late  battle  was  perfect ;  I  knew  it  was  very 
far  from  it;  but  this  I  will  venture  to  affirm, 
that  it  was  the  best  that  time  would  allow  me 
to  make.  At  half-past  two,  I  received  orders  to 
march  with  my  division,  to  join  with  and  take 
command  of  that  and  two  others,  to  oppose  the 
enemy,  who  were  coming  down  on  the  right 
flank  of  our  army.  I  neither  knew  where  the 
enemy  were,  nor  what  route  the  other  two  divi- 
sions were  to  take,  and  of  course  could  not 
determine  where  I  should  form  a  junction  with 
them.  I  began  my  march  in  a  few  minutes 
after  I  received  my  orders,  and  had  not  marched 
a  mile  when  I  met  Colonel  Hazen  with  his  regi- 
ment, which  had  been  stationed  at  a  ford  three 
miles  above  me,  who  informed  that  the  ene- 
my were  close  upon  his  heels,  and  that  I  might 
depend  that  the  principal  part  of  the  British 
army  was  there ;  although  I  knew  the  report 
sent  to  head-quarters  made  them  but  two  bri- 
gades. As  I  knew  Colonel  Hazen  to  be  an  old 
officer,  and  a  good  judge  of  numbers,  I  gave 
credence  to  his  report,  in  preference  to  the  intel- 
ligence before  received.  While  I  was  convers- 
ing with  Colonel  Hazen,  and  our  troops  still 
upon  the  march,  the  enemy  headed  us  in  the 
road,  about  forty  rods  from  our  advanced  guard. 
I  then  found  it  necessary  to  turn  off  to  the  light 
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to  form,  and  so  got  nearer  to  the  other  two  di- 
visions, which  I  at  that  moment  discovered 
drawn  up  on  an  eminence,  both  in  the  rear  and 
to  the  right  of  the  place  I  was  then  at.  I  or- 
dered Colonel  Hazen's  regiment  to  pass  a  hollow 
way,  file  off  to  the  right,  and  face,  to  cover  the 
artillery.  The  enemy  seeing  this,  did  not  press 
on,  but  gave  me  time  to  form  my  division  on  an 
advantageous  height,  in  a  line  with  the  other 
divisions,  about  almost  half  a  mile  to  the  left :  I 
then  rode  on  to  consult  the  other  general  offi- 
cers, who,  upon  receiving  information  that  the 
enemy  was  endeavoring  to  outflank  us  on  the 
right,  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  my  di- 
vision should  be  brought  on  to  join  the  others, 
and  that  the  whole  should  incline  farther  to  the 
right,  to  prevent  our  being  outflanked ;  but 
while  my  division  was  marching  on,  and  before 
it  was  possible  for  them  to  form  to  advantage, 
the  enemy  pressed  on  with  rapidity  and  attacked 
them,  which  threw  them  into  some  kind  of  con- 
fusion. I  had  taken  post  myself  in  the  centre, 
with  the  artillery,  and  ordered  it  to  play  briskly 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  and  give  the 
broken  troops  time  to  rally  and  form  in  the  rear 
of  where  I  was  with  the  artillery.  I  sent  off 
four  aids-de-camp  for  this  purpose,  and  went 
myself,  but  all  in  vain.  No  sooner  did  I  form 
one  party,  but  that  which  I  had  formed  ran  off, 
and  even  at  times  when  I,  though  on  horse- 
back and  in  front  of  them,  apprehended  no  dan- 
ger. I  then  left  them  to  be  rallied  by  their 
own  officers  and  my  aids-de-camp ;  I  repaired 
to  the  hill  where  our  artillery  was,  which  by 
this  time  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  enemy's 
fire.  This  hill  commanded  both  the  left  and 
right  of  our  line,  and  if  carried  by  the  enemy, 
I  knew  would  instantly  bring  on  a  total  rout 
and  make  a  retreat  very  difficult ;  I  therefore 
determined  to  hold  it  as  long  as  possible,  to 
give  Lord  Stirling's  and  General  Stephens'  divi- 
sions, which  yet  stood  firm,  as  much  assistance 
from  the  artillery  as  possible,  and  to  give  Colo- 
nel Hazen's,  Dayton's,  and  Ogden's  regiments, 
which  still  stood  firm  on  our  left,  the  same  ad- 
vantage, and  to  cover  the  broken  troops  of  my 
division,  and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
rally  and  come  to  our  assistance,  which  some  of 
them  did,  and  others  could  not  by  their  officers 


be  brought  to  do  any  thing  but  fly.  The  ene- 
my soon  began  to  bend  their  principal  force 
against  the  hill,  and  the  fire  was  close  and  heavy 
for  a  long  time,  and  soon  became  general. 
Lord  Stirling  and  General  Conway,  with  their 
aids-de-camp,  were  with  me  on  the  hill,  and  ex- 
erted themselves  beyond  description  to  keep  up 
the  troops.  Five  times  did  the  enemy  drive 
our  troops  from  the  hill,  and  as  often  it  was  re- 
gained, and  the  summit  often  disputed  almost 
muzzle  to  muzzle.  How  far  I  had  a  hand  in 
this,  and  whether  I  endured  the  hottest  of  the 
enemy's  fire,  I  cheerfully  submit  to  the  gentle- 
men who  were  with  me.  The  general  fire  of 
the  line  lasted  an  hour  and  forty  minutes ;  fifty- 
one  minutes  of  which  the  hill  was  disputed  al- 
most muzzle  to  muzzle,  in  such  a  manner  that 
General  Conway,  who  has  seen  much  service, 
says  he  never  saw  so  close  and  severe  a  fire. 
On  the  right;  where  General  Stephens  was,  it 
was  long  and  severe ;  and  on  the  left,  consider- 
able. When  we  found  the  right  and  left  op- 
pressed by  numbers  and  giving  way  on  all  quar- 
ters, we  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  hill  Ave 
had  so  long  contended  for,  but  not  till  we  had 
almost  covered  the  ground  between  that  and 
Birmingham  meeting-house  with  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  enemy.  When  I  found  that  victory  was 
on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  injurious 
consequences  of  a  defeat ;  for  which  purpose  I 
rallied  my  troops  on  every  advantageous  piece 
of  ground,  to  retard  their  pursuit  and  give 
them  fresh  opposition.  How  far  I  exerted  my- 
self in  this,  Congress  will  readily  see  by  consult- 
ing the  inclosed  testimonies ;  and  that  the  last 
parties  I  assisted  to  rally  and  post  against  them, 
were  between  sunset  and  dark.  By  this  means 
the  enemy  were  so  much  fatigued  that  they  suf- 
fered our  whole  army,  with  its  artillery,  bag- 
gage, &c,  to  pass  off  without  molestation,  and 
without  attempting  to  pursue  us  a  step. 

I  wish  Congress  to  consider  the  many  disad- 
vantages I  labored  under  on  that  day.  It  is 
necessary,  in  every  action,  that  the  command- 
ing officer  should  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  number  and  situation  of  the  enemy,  the 
route  they  are  pursuing,  the  ground  he  is  to 
draw  up  his  troops  on,  as  well  as  that  where  the 
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enemy  are  formed,  and  that  he  have  sufficient 
time  to  view  and  examine  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  draw  up  his  troops  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  counteract  their  design ;  all  of 
which  were  wanting.  "We  had  intelligence  of 
two  brigades  coming  against  us,  when  in  fact  it 
was  the  whole  strength  of  the  British  army, 
commanded  by  General  Howe  and  Lord  Corn- 
wallis.  They  met  us  unexpectedly,  and  in  or- 
der of  battle,  and  attacked  us  before  we  had 
time  to  form,  and  upon  ground  we  had  never 
before  seen.  Under  these  disadvantages,  and 
against  those  unequal  numbers,  we  maintained 
our  ground  an  hour  and  forty  minutes ;  and  by 
giving  fresh  opposition  on  every  ground  that 
would  admit,  we  kept  them  at  bay  from  three 
o'clock  until  after  sunset.  What  more  would 
have  been  expected  from  between  three  and 
four  thousand  troops  against  the  chief  part  of 
the  British  army  ? 

^  %  *  *  ^ 

Dear  sir,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  much 
respect,  your  Excellency's  most  obedient  ser- 
vant, John  Sullivan. 

His  Excellency,  John  Hancock,  Esq. 


IV. 


GENERAL    SIB    WM.    HOWES    DISPATCH   TO   LORD 
GEO.    GERMAIN. 

Head-quarters,  Germantown,  Oct.  10,  1777. 

My  Lord  : — In  my  last  dispatch,  of  the  30th 
of  August,  I  had  the  honor  to  advise  your  lord- 
ship of  the  army  having  landed  on  the  west 
side  of  Elk  River,  and  of  its  being  afterwards 
divided  into  two  columns :  one  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Cornwallis,  at  the  head  of  Elk ; 
and  the  other  commanded  by  Lieutenant-gen- 
eral Knyphausen,  at  Cecil  Court-house.  I  am 
therefore  to  give  your  lordship  an  account  of 
the  operations  from  that  period,  wherein  will  be 
included  two  general  actions,  in  both  of  which 
I  have  the  satisfaction  to  premise  that  success 
has  attended  His  Majesty's  arms. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  Major-general  Grant, 
with  six  battalions,  remaining  at  the  head  of 
Elk  to  preserve  the   communication  with  the 

Vol.    I.— 36 


fleet,  the  two  columns  joined  at  Pencadder, 
lying  four  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Elk,  on  the 
road  to  Christien  Bridge.  In  this  day's  march, 
the  Hessian  and  Anspach  chasseurs,  and  the 
Second  battalion  of  light-infantry,  Avho  were  at 
the  head  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  column,  fell  in 
with  a  chosen  corps  of  one  thousand  men  from 
the  enemy's  army,  advantageously  posted  in  the 
woods,  which  they  defeated,  with  the  loss  of 
only  two  officers  wounded,  three  men  killed 
and  nineteen  wounded,  when  that  of  the  enemy 
was  not  less  than  fifty  killed  and  many  more 
wounded. 

On  the  6th,  Major-general  Grant,  after  Cap- 
tain Duncan,  who  superintended  the  naval  de- 
partment, had  destroyed  such  vessels  and  stores 
as  could  not  be  removed  from  the  head  of  Elk, 
joined  the  army. 

The  whole  marched  on  the  8th  by  Newark, 
and  encamped  that  evening  in  the  township  of 
Hokessen,  upon  the  road  leading  from  Newport 
to  Lancaster,  at  which  first  place  General  Wash- 
ington had  taken  post,  having  his  left  to  Chris- 
tien Creek  and  his  front  covered  by  Red  Clay 
Creek. 

The  two  armies  in  this  situation  being  only 
four  miles  apart,  the  enemy  moved  early  in  the 
night  of  the  8th  by  the  Lancaster  road,  from 
Wilmington,  and  about  ten  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing crossed  Brandywine  Creek  at  Chadd's  Ford, 
taking  post  on  the  heights  on  the  eastern  side 
of  it. 

On  the  9th,  in  the  afternoon,  Lieutenant-gen- 
eral Knyphausen  marched  with  the  left  of  the 
army  to  New  Garden  and  Rennet's  Square, 
while  Lord  Cornwallis  with  the  right  moved  to 
Hokessen  meeting-house,  and  both  joined  the 
next  morning  at  Rennet's  Square. 

On  the  11th,  at  daybreak,  the  army  advanced 
in  two  columns,  the  right  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant-general Knyphausen,  consisting  of  four 
Hessian  battalions  under  Major-general  Stern, 
the  First  and  Second  brigades  of  British,  three 
battalions  of  the  Seventy-first  regiment,  the 
Queen's  American  rangers,  and  one  squadron  of 
the  Sixteenth  dragoons  under  Major-general 
Grant,  having  with  them  six  medium  twelve- 
pounders,  four  howitzers,  and  the  light-artillery 
belonging  to  the  brigades.     This  column  took 
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the  direct  road  to  Chadd's  Ford,  seven  miles  dis- 
tant from  Rennet's  Sqnare,  and  arrived  in  front 
of  the  enemy  about  ten  o'clock,  skirmishing 
most  part  of  the  march  with  their  advanced 
troops,  in  which  the  Queen's  rangers,  command- 
ed by  Captain  Wemyss  of  the  Fortieth  regi- 
ment, distinguished  themselves  in  a  particular 
manner. 

The  other  column,  under  the  command  of 
General  Cornwallis,  Major-general  Grey,  Briga- 
dier-generals Matthew  and  Agnew,  consisting 
of  the  mounted  and  dismounted  chasseurs,  two 
squadrons  of  the  Sixteenth  dragoons,  two  bat- 
talions of  light-infantry,  two  battalions  of  Brit- 
ish and  three  of  Hessian  grenadiers,  two  battal- 
ions of  Guards,  the  Third  and  Fourth  brigades, 
with  four  light  twelve-pounders,  marched  about 
twelve  miles  to  the  forks  of  the  Brandywine, 
crossed  the  first  branch  at  Trimble's  Ford,  and 
the  second  at  Jefleris's  Ford,  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  taking  from  thence  the  road 
to  Dilworth,  in  order  to  turn  the  enemy's  right 
at  Chadd's  Ford. 

General  Washington,  having  intelligence  of 
this  movement  about  noon,  detached  General 
Sullivan  to  his  right  with  near  ten  thousand 
men,  who  took  a  strong  position  on  the  com- 
manding ground  above  Birmingham  church, 
with  his  left  near  to  the  Brandywine,  both  flanks 
being  covered  by  very  thick  woods,  and  his  ar- 
tillery advantageously  disposed. 

As  soon  as  this  was  observed,  which  was 
about  four  o'clock,  the  King's  troops  advanced 
in  three  columns,  and  upon  approaching  the 
enemy,  formed  the  line,  with  the  right  towards 
the  Brandywine ;  the  Guards  being  upon  the 
right  and  the  British  grenadiers  upon  their  left, 
supported  by  the  Hessian  grenadiers,  in  a  sec- 
ond line :  to  the  left  of  the  centre  were  two  bat- 
talions of  light-infantry,  with  the  Hessian  and 
Anspach  chasseurs,  supported  by  the  Fourth 
brigade.  The  Third  brigade  formed  the  re- 
serve. 

Lord  Cornwallis  having  formed  the  line,  the 
light-infantry  and  chasseurs  began  the  attack ; 
the  Guards  and  Grenadiers  instantly  advanced 
from  the  right,  the  whole  under  a  heavy  train 
of  artillery  and  musketry ;  but  they  pushed  on 
with  an  impetuosity  not  to  be  sustained  by  the 


enemy,  who,  falling  back  into  the  woods  in  their 
rear,  the  King's  troops  entered  with  them,  and 
pursued  closely  for  nearly  two  miles. 

After  this  success,  a  part  of  the  enemy's  right 
took  a  second  position,  in  a  wood  about  half  a 
mile  from  Dilworth,  from  whence  the  Second 
light-infantry  and  chasseurs  soon  dislodged 
them,  and  from  this  time  they  did  not  rally 
again  in  force. 

The  First  British  grenadiers,  the  Hessian 
grenadiers  and  Guards,  having  in  the  pursuit 
got  entangled  in  very  thick  woods,  were  no  far- 
ther engaged  during  the  day. 

The  Second  light-infantry,  Second  grenadiers, 
and  Fourth  brigade,  moved  forward  a  mile  be- 
yond Dilworth,  where  they  attacked  a  corps  of 
the  enemy  that  had  not  been  before  engaged, 
and  were  strongly  posted  to  cover  the  retreat 
of  their  army  by  the  roads  from  Chadd's  Ford  to 
Chester  and  Wilmington ;  which  corps  not  be- 
ing forced  until  after  it  was  dark,  when  the 
troops  had  undergone  much  fatigue,  in  a  march 
of  seventeen  miles,  besides  what  they  supported 
since  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  the  ene- 
my's army  escaped  a  total  overthrow,  that  must 
have  been  the  consequence  of  an  hour's  more 
daylight. 

The  Third  brigade  was  not  brought  into  ac- 
tion, but  kept  in  reserve  in  the  rear  of  the 
Fourth  brigade,  it  not  being  known  before  it 
was  dark  how  far  Lieutenant-general  Knyp- 
hausen's  attack  had  succeeded ;  nor  was  there 
an  opportunity  of  employing  the  cavalry. 

Lieutenant-general  Knyphausen,  as  had  been 
previously  concerted,  kept  the  enemy  amused  in 
the  course  of  the  day  with  cannon,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  forcing  the  ford,  without  intending 
to  pass  it  until  the  attack  upon  the  enemy's 
right  should  take  place :  accordingly,  when  it  be- 
gan, Major-general  Grant  crossed  the  ford  with 
the  Fourth  and  Fifth  regiments ;  and  the  Fourth 
regiment  passing  first,  forced  the  enemy  from 
an  intrenchment  and  battery,  where  three  brass 
field-pieces  and  a  five-and-a-half-inch  howitzer 
were  taken,  that  had  been  placed  there  to  com- 
mand the  ford.  The  enemy  made  little  stand 
on  that  side  after  the  work  was  carried,  when 
the  Guards  appearing  on  their  right  flank,  the 
retreat  became  general,  but  darkness  coming  on 
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before  Lieutenant-general  Knyphausen's  corps 
could  reach  the  heights,  there  was  no  farther 
action  on  that  side. 

From  the  most  correct  accounts,  I  conclude 
the  strength  of  the  enemy's  army,  opposed  to 
Lieutenant-general  Knyphausen  and  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  was  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand  men,  a 
part  of  which  retired  to  Chester,  and  remained 
there  that  night,  but  the  greater  body  did  not 
stop  until  they  reached  Philadelphia.  Their  loss 
was  considerable  in  officers  killed  and  wounded, 
and  they  had  about  three  hundred  men  killed, 
six  hundred  wounded,  and  near  four  hundred 
made  prisoners. 


The  loss  on  the  side  of  His  Majesty's  troops, 
and  the  ordnance,  ammunition,  and  stores  taken 
from  the  enemy,  will  appear  in  the  inclosed  re- 
turns. 

The  army  laid  this  night  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, and  on  the  12th  Major-general  Grant,  with 
the  First  and  Second  brigades,  marched  to  Con- 
cord. Lord  Cofhwallis,  with  the  light-infantry 
and  British  grenadiers,  joined  him  next  day, 
and  proceeded  to  Ashtown,  within  five  miles  of 
Chester. 

$:  sic  4s  4*  * 

With  most  perfect  respect,  I  have  the  honor 
to  be,  &c,  W.  Howe. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 


September  19  and  October  7,  l'S"!"!'. 

THE    BATTLES    NEAR    SARATOGA,    N.  Y. 


Among  the  most  important  actions 
of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  were 
those  which  were  fought  near  Saratoga, 
resulting  in  the  capture  of  General  Bur- 
goyne  and  the  forces  under  his  com- 
mand. 

Of  the  early  movements  of  General 
Burgoyne,  of  his  capture  of  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point,  his  victory  at  Hub- 
bardton,  and  his  defeat  at  Bennington, 
notice  has  been  already  taken.1  The 
troubles  which  he  experienced  concern- 
ing the  supply  of  provisions  for  his 
army,  where  every  article  was  drawn 
from  Canada,  thickened  around  him 
day  by  day,  as  stream  after  stream, 
impassable,  but  without  bridges,  were 
reached  ;2  as  ditch  after  ditch,  cut  across 
the  roads,  had  to  be  filled  up ;  and 
fallen  trees  and. hidden  pit-falls  retard- 
ed his  march  and  destroyed  the  ener- 
gies of  his  men.8  His  failure  at  Ben- 
nington, while  it  had  raised  the  spirits 
of  the  Americans,  and  taught  them  to 


1  Vide  chapters  XX.  and  XXI. 

*  Gen.  Burgoyne  to  Gen.  Harvey,  July  14 ;  Same  to 
Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Oct.  20 ;  Anburey,  i.  pp.  342,  358, 
364,  381,  382,  407  ;  Serg.  Lamb's  Jour,  of  Occur.,  p.  158. 
Anburey,  i.  pp.  358,  364;  Stedman,  i.  p.  327. 


rely  on  their  own  strength,  had  filled 
his  own  troops  with  discontent1  and 
sacrificed  great  numbers  of  his  auxil- 
iaries, without  adding  an  atom  to  his 
stores.  The  Americans,  under  the  ac- 
tive superintendence  of  General  Schuy- 
ler, were  collecting  for  the  defence  of 
the  country ; 2  and,  having  secured  their 
crops,  they  turned  out  in  greater  num- 
bers and  exhibited  less  impatience  with 
the  service  than  usual.  While  some 
portions  of  their  number  were  obstruct- 
ing the  way,  others  were  harassing  the 
enemy  during  his  laborious  and  tedious 
march  through  the  wilderness,8  and 
causing  great  distress  in  his  camp,  for 
the  want  of  forage  and  other  necessary 
articles  of  provisions.4 

Notwithstanding  all  these  discourag- 
ing circumstances,  General  Burgoyne 
pressed  forward  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  great  object  of  the  expedition,5 
hoping  to  find  a  recompense  for  his  toil 
and  anxiety  in  the  success  with  which 
he  would  have  executed  the  plans  of 


1  Anburey,  i.  pp.  394,  395.—'  Ibid.,  pp.  360,  361,  429. 
3  Ibid.,  pp.  364,  365  ;  Serg.  Lamb's  Jour,  of  Occur.,  p. 
144  ;  Gordon,  ii.  pp.  ,486,  487.—"  Anburey,  i.  p.'435. 
6  Marshall,  iii.  p.  '284. 
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the  government  and  obeyed  the  orders 
of  his  Sovereign.  The  scarcity  of  teams, 
which  he  hoped  to  remedy  by  the  ex- 
pedition to  Bennington,1  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  drawing  a  supply  of 
provisions  from  Lake  George  for  thirty 
days  in  advance,2  during  which  time  he 
hoped  to  reach  Albany,  effect  a  union 
with  the  forces  of  Sir  William  Howe, 
separate  the  Eastern  from  the  Middle 
and  Southern  Colonies,  and  lay  the 
foundation  for  that  complete  subjuga- 
tion of  the  rebellious  colonists  which 
was  the  object  of  the  government  and 
the  King. 

On  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  of 
September  the  army  passed  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  and  encamped  on  the  heights 
and  in  the  plain  of  Saratoga,  now  known 
as  Schuylerville,  the  American  army 
being  then  in  the  neighborhood  of  Still- 
water, about  nine  miles  distant.3  On 
the  next  day  (Sept.  loth')  General  Bur- 
goyne  advanced  to  Do-ve-gat,  now  called 
Coveville,  where  he  encamped  in  a  good 
position,  and  remained  there  until  the 
seventeenth,  in  order  to  reconnoitre  the 
country  and  repair  the  bridges  between 
his  camp  and  what  is  now  called  Wil- 
bur's Basin.4  On  the  seventeenth  he 
advanced  as  far  as  "Sword's  House," 
about 'four  miles  from  the  American 
camp,  where  he  again  encamped  upon 


1  Gen.  Burgoyne's  instructions  to  Col.  Baume 

2  Gen.  Burgoyne  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Oct.  20. 

8  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch,  October  20;  Wilkinson's 
Memoirs,  i.  p.  235. 

*  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch,  Oct.  20  ;  Wilkinson,  i.  p. 
435  ;  Neilson's  Campaign  of  Burgoyne,  p.  133. 


advantageous  ground,1  General  Arnold, 
who  had  been  sent  out  with  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  to  oppose  his  progress  by 
harassing  his  flanks,  having  failed  to 
accomplish  any  thing,  from  the  unfa- 
vorable character  of  the  ground  for  op- 
erations of  that  character.2  On  the 
eighteenth,  General  Burgoyne  advanced 
to  and  occupied  a  position  near  what  is 
now  known  as  Wilbur's  Basin,  about 
two  miles  from  the  American  camp,  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  strengthen  it 
by  throwing  up  intrenchments  and  re- 
doubts ; 3  the  position  being  farther 
strengthened  by  a  deep  ravine  which 
was  immediately  in  front  and  parallel 
with  the  line  of  the  encampment.4 

On  the  next  day  (Sept.  19tli)  the 
paths  around  the  ravine,  and  other 
roads  leading  towards  the  American 
camp,  having  been  reconnoitred,  prepa- 
rations were  made  for  an  advance  and 
attack  on  the  latter  position.5 

The  right,  composed  of  the  light- 
infantry  and  grenadiers  (flank  compa- 
nies), belonging  to  the  Ninth,  Twen- 
tieth, Twenty-first,  Twenty-fourth,  Twen- 
ty-ninth, Thirty-first,  Thirty-fourth,  For- 
ty-seventh, Fifty-third,  and  Sixty-second 
regiments,  supported  by  the  Hessian 
riflemen6  under  Colonel  Breyman,  and 
led  by  General  Frazer,  Major  Ackland, 
and  the  Earl  of  Balcarras,7  was  directed, 

1  Gen.  Birrgoyne's  dispatch,  Oct.  20  ;  Anburey,  i.  pp. 
407,  408. — *  Xeilson's  Campaign  of  Burgoyne,  pp.  132, 
133  ;  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch,  Oct.  20  ;  Wilkinson,  i. 
p.  235. — 3  Ibid. — *  Map  of  the  vicinity,  in  Neilson's  Cam- 
paign of'Burgoyne. — 6  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch,  Oct.  20. 

6  Order  of  Battle,  in  Serg.  Lamb's  Jour,  of  Occur.  ;  An- 
burey, i.  p.  410  ;  Test,  of  Earl  Harrington,  Question  39. 

7  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch,  Oct.  20;  Order  of  Battle,  &c. 
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by  a  circuitous  route,  to  pass  the  head 
of  the  ravine  without  leaving  the  high 
ground,1  and  to  occupy  a  position  which 
would  enable  them  to  cover  the  line  of 
march  of  the  centre  and  left  wing.2 

The  centre,  composed  of  the  Twen- 
tieth, Twenty-first,  and  Sixty-second 
regiments8  (with  the  Ninth  regiment, 
under  Lieutenant-colonel  Hill,  as  a  re- 
serve),4 led  by  General  Burgoyne,  in 
person,  and  General  Hamilton,5  was  to 
pass  the  ravine  in  a  direct  line  towards 
the  American  lines,  and  form  in  order 
of  battle  when  they  gained  the  summit 
on  the  south  side  of  the  ravine,6  but  not 
to  advance  until  the  two  wings  had  ac- 
complished the  duties  assigned  to  them,7 
— the  right,  of  passing  around  the  head 
of  the  ravine  ;  the  left,  of  repairing  the 
bridges  and  being  equally  ready  to 
proceed. 

The  left,  composed  of  the  Hessian 
troops  (except  Breyman's  riflemen,  who 
were  on  the  right),  and  the  British  ar- 
tillery,8 led  by  Generals  Bieclesel  and 
Philips,9  was  to  march  on  the  great 
northern  road,  which  here  passed 
through  the  alluvial  meadows  which 
stretch  along  the  west  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  at  the  foot  of  the  high  grounds 
occupied  by  the  centre  and  right  of  the 
army.10 

1  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch,  Oct.  20;  Anburey,  i.  p. 
410  ;  Test,  of  Earl  of  Harrington,  Ques.  39.— a  Gen.  Bur- 
goyne's  dispatch,  Oct.  20. — 3  Order  of  Battle,  in  Serg. 
Lamb's  Journal  of  Occur. — i  Ibid. — 6  Ibid. — 6  Gen.  Bur- 
goyne's  dispatch,  Oct.  20  ;  Anburey,  i.  p.  410  ;  Test,  of 
Earl  of  Harrington,  Ques.  39. — 7  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dis- 
patch, Oct.  20. — 8  Order  of  Battle,  in  Serg.  Lamb's  Jour. ; 
Anburey,  i.  p.  410  ;  Test,  of  Earl  of  Harrington,  Ques.  39. 

8  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch,  Oct.  20. — 10  Ibid.  ;  An- 
burey, i.  p.  410  ;  Test,  of  Earl  of  Harrington,  Ques.  39. 


The  Forty-seventh  regiment  guarded 
the  bateaux  containing  the  stores  of  the 
army;1  and  the  Canadians,  the  Tory 
corps,  and  the  Indians,  were  assigned  as 
skirmishers  and  flanking  parties  to  the 
rigid  wing} 

At  this  time  the  Americans  occupied 
an  advantageous  position  near  Bemis's 
tavern,  and  had  strengthened  it  by 
throwing  up  breastworks  and  redoubts.8 
The  right  of  the  army,  commanded  by 
General  Gates  in  person,  occupied  the 
meadows,  between  the  river  and  the 
high  ground,  and  that  high  ground  it- 
self to  the  foot  of  Bemis's  Heights ; 
while  the  left  of  the  army,  composed 
of  the  brigades  of  Generals  Poor  and 
Larned,  the  riflemen  commanded  by 
Colonel  Morgan,  and  a  body  of  militia, 
commanded  by  General  Arnold,  occu- 
pied Bemis's  Heights  and  some  high 
grounds  west  from  them.4  The  space 
between  the  two  encampments,  on  the 
low  grounds  near  the  river,  was  cleared 
and  cultivated ;  on  the  hills,  with  the 
exception  of  three  or  four  small  open- 
ings, it  was  heavily  wooded.5  In  front 
of  the  right  wing  of  the  American  camp, 
and  parallel  with  it,  was  a  deep,  closely- 
wooded  ravine,  similar  to  that  which 
covered  the  enemy's  camp  ; 6  and,  about 
half  way  between  the  two  armies,  an- 


1  Test,  of  Maj.  Forbes,  Ques.  14  ;  Test,  of  Col.  Kings- 
ston,  Ques.  59  ;  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch,  Oct.  20. 

s  Order  of  Battle,  in  Serg.  Lamb's  Jour.,  Anburey,  i.  p. 
410.— 3  Gen.  Wilkinson's  Mem.,  i.  pp.  235,  236;  Neil- 
son's  Burgoyne,  pp.  114,  115. — 4  Neilson's  Camp,  of  Bur- 
%oyne,  p.  134.— 6  Wilkinson's  Mem.,  i.  p.  236  ;  Neilson's 
Campaign  of  Burgoyne,  pp.  115,  116. 

6  Ibid.  Mr.  Neilson,  in  his  useful  map  of  the  ground, 
has  erroneously  put  the  intrenchments  in  front  of  the  ravine. 
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other  of  the  same  character  extended 
westward  beyond  the  western  flanks  of 
"both  armies.1  A  small  party  of  light 
troops,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Col- 
burn,  had  been  detached  to  the  east  of 
the  Hudson  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  enemy,  with  orders  to  report  such 
movements  as  he  might  consider  worthy 
of  notice.2 

Early  in  the  day3  (Sept.  19(h),  the 
enemy  moved  from  his  encampment, 
agreeably  to  the  orders  before  referred 
to,  the  centre  in  a  direct  line  across  the 
ravine  towards  the  American  camp,  the 
right  towards  the  head  of  the  ravine, 
and  the  left  along  the  road  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  river.  It  was  not  until  be- 
tween one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, however,  that  the  three  divisions 
of  the  army  were  ready  to  advance,  so 
great  were  the  obstacles  which  they  en- 
countered,4 when  the  report  of  three 
guns,  the  signal  designated  in  orders,5 
set  all  simultaneously  in  motion.  The 
advance  and  flanking  parties  of  the 
enemy  were  immediately  met  and  fired 
upon  by  the  pickets  and  scouts  from 
the  American  army  with  varied  suc- 
cess;6 but  the  main  body  had  marched 
less  than  an  hour,  when  the  advance  of 
the  British  column  encountered  Colonel 
Morgan's  reoiment  of  riflemen  and  a 


1  Map  in  Neilson's  Campaign  ;  Wilkinson's  Mem.,  i.  p. 
236. — 2  Wilkinson's  Mem.,  i.  p.  236.  After  reporting  the 
movement  of  the  enemy,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th 
Sept.,  he  joined  his  regiment  (Col.  Scammell's),  and  was 
killed  in  the  action. — (Return  of  Killed,  &,'c.) — s  Wilkinson 
(Mem.,  i.  p.  236)  says  it  was  hefore  8,  a.  m.  The  Baron  de 
Kiedesel  says  (Military  Memoir  concerning  the  Campaign  of 
1777)  that  they  marched  at  11,  a.  m. — i  Anburey,  i.  p.  410. 

6  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch,  Oct.  20. — 6  Ibid. 


detachment  of  light-infantry  under  Ma- 
jor Dearborn,  who  had  been  sent  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  enemy  in 
that  direction.1  Major  Morris,  who  led 
Morgan's  men,  rushed  on  the  enemy 
with  so  much  impetuosity  that  his  men 
became  scattered,2  and  the  enemy  hav- 
ing been  reinforced,  Colonel  Morgan 
was  driven  from  the  field  with  the  lo?s 
of  Captain  Swearingen  and  twenty  men.3 
This  check  on  the  enemy's  right  having 
been  reported  to  General  Gates,  he  or- 
dered the  regiments  commanded  by  Col- 
onels Scammel  and  Cilley  to  strengthen 
Morgan,*  and  General  Arnold  led  them 
out  to  the  left  of  Morgan,  with  an  evi- 
dent intention  to  turn  General  Frazer's 
flank.  Notwithstanding  the  movements 
were  made  with  promptness,  and  the 
attack  was  sustained  with  all  the  im- 
petuous and  determined  courage  which 
characterized  General  Arnold,  it  was 
unsuccessful,  and  the  assailants  were 
compelled  to  withdraw,5  General  Gates 
having  refused  to  send  any  reinforce- 
ments.6 

ISTot  to  be  frustrated,  however,  Gen- 
eral Arnold  took  advantage  of  the 
shelter  which  the  woods  afforded,  and, 
by  a  rapid  countermarch,  fell  suddenly 
on  the  enemy's  centre,  where  General 


'Wilkinson's  Mem.,  i.  p.  236  ;  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dis- 
patch, Oct.  20  ;  Gen.  Gates'  letter  to  Congress,  Sept.  22. 

2  Wilkinson's  Mem.,  i.  p.  237.- — 3  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dis- 
patch, Oct.  20  ;  Anburey,  i.  p.  411  ;  Wilkinson,  i.  p.  237  ; 
Gen.  Gates'  letter  to  Congress,  Sept.  22. — *  Ibid. 

*  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch,  Oct.  20 ;  Serg.  Lamb's 
Journal  of  Occurrences,  p.  159. 

6  Neilson's  Campaign  of  Burgoyne,  p.  136;  Irving's 
Washington,  iii.  p.  230,  and  Col.  Varick's  letter  to  Gen. 
Schuyler,  cited  by  him. 
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Burgoyne  commanded.1  With  an  ap- 
parent intention  of  dividing  the  enemy's 
line  and  of  detaching  General  Frazer,2 
General  Arnold  rushed  on  the  enemy 
with  great  fury.3  Ordering  up  the  re- 
mainder of  his  division,  General  Arnold 
was  strengthened  by  the  successive  ar- 
rival of  the  Second  regiment  of  New 
Hampshire  troops,  under  Colonel  Hale  ; 
the  New  York  troops,  under  Colonels 
Pierre  Van  Courtlandt,  James  and  Hen- 
ry Livingston ;  the  Massachusetts  regi- 
ments, under  Colonels  Bailey,  Weston, 
Jackson,  and  Marshall ;  and  the  Con- 
necticut militia  regiments,  under  Colo- 
nels Cook  and  Latimer.4  With  the 
most  unwavering  courage  both  parties 
maintained  the  strife,  and  success  ap- 
peared to  await  each,  alternately,  as 
their  reinforcements  gave  new  vigor  to 
their  movements,  and  encouragement  to 
their  troops.5  General  Frazer  rendered 
such  assistance  as  prudence  allowed,  al- 
though it  was  not  thought  advisable  to 
evacuate  the  high  ground  on  the  right 
of  the  enemy's  line,  which  he  occupied,6 
otherwise  than  by  occasionally  detach- 
ing a  part  of  his  force  to  the  assistance 
of  the  centre.7  The  extreme  left  of  the 
enemy's  line,  on  the  margin  of  the  river, 
was  not  able  to  render  much  assistance 


1  Gen.  BuVgoyne's  dispatch,  Oct.  20;  Anburey,  i.  p. 
414  ;  Serg.  Lamb's  Jour,  of  Occur.,  p.  159. — 2  Neilson's 
Camp,  of  Burgoyne,  p.  139. — 3  Test,  of  Capt.  Money,  Qnes. 
45;  Serg.  Lamb's  Jour,  of  Occur.,  p.  159. — 4  Wilkinson's 
Mem.,  i.  p.  239  ;  Serg.  Lamb's  Jour,  of  Occur.,  p.  159  ; 
Gordon,  iii.  p.  549. — B  Gen.  Burgoyne's  Review  of  the 
Evidence,  p.  121  ;  Wilkinson,  i.  p.  238  ;  Test,  of  Earl  of 
Balcarras,  Ques.  38. — 6  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch,  Oct. 
20  ;  Anburey,  i.  p.  415.—'  Ibid.  See  also  Wilkinson's 
Memoirs,  i.  p.  240. 


to  General  Burgoyne.  General  Phil- 
lips, when  the  action  assumed  a  serious 
appearance,  hastened  through  the  woods 
to  the  centre  with  four  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, commanded  by  Major  Williams, 
and  rendered  efficient  service  j1  while 
General  Riedesel,  late  in  the  day,  came 
on  the  field  at  the  head  of  his  infantry 
regiment  and  two  companies  of  the 
Rhetz  regiment,2  and  charged  the  Amer- 
icans "with  regularity  and  bravery."3 

For  four  hours  this  stubborn  conflict 
continued,4  one  party  determined  to  con- 
quer, the  other  not  to  be  conquered, 
and  darkness  finally  accomplished  what 
man  was  unable  to  effect.5  The  Ameri- 
cans retired  from  the  field  in  good  or- 
der and  without  pursuit,6  claiming  the 
victory  because  they  had  checked  the 
progress  of  the  enemy;7  the  British  re- 
tained a  field,  barren  alike  of  advantage 
and  glory,  claiming  also  to  be  victors, 
from  their  possession  of  the  field  of 
battle.8 

The  force  of  the  two  armies  actually 
engaged  was  nearly  equal,  the  Ameri- 
cans numbering  about  three  thousand, 
the  enemy  about  three  thousand  five 
hundred.9 

1  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch,  Oct.  20  ;  Anburey,  i.  p.  415 ; 
Serg.  Lamb's  Jour,  of  Occur.,  p.  160. — 2  Baron  de  Riede- 
sel's  Military  Mem. — 3  Gen.  Burgoyne's  Dispatch,  Oct. 
20  ;  Serg.  Lamb's  Jour,  of  Occur.,  p.  160. — 4  Burgoyne's 
Narrative,  p.  16  ;  Anburey,  i.  p.  415  ;  Test,  of  Earl  of 
Balcarras,  Ques.  35. — 6  Test,  of  Earl  of  Balcarras,  Ques. 
39  ;  Anburey,  i.  p.  415  ;  Wilkinson's  Mem.,  i.  p.  241. 

6  Test,  of  Earl  of  Balcarras,  Ques.  39  ;  Gen.  Burgoyne's 
dispatch,  Oct.  20. — '  Campbell's  Life  of  Gen.  Hull,  p.  97; 
Marshall,  iii.  p.  287;  Neilson's  Camp,  of  Burgoyne,  p. 
145. — e  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch,  Oct.  20;  Anburey,  i. 
p.  417,  420,  424;  Wilkinson,  i.  pp.  241,  242  ;  Stedman, 
i.  p.  337. — "  Wilkinson's  Mem.,  i.  p.  239  ;  Neilson's 
Campaign  of  Burgoyne,  p.  145. 
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The  loss,  on  the  part  of  the  ene- 
my, was  about  six  hundred,  killed  and 
wounded;1  the  Sixty-second  regiment, 
which  left  Canada  with  five  hundred 
men,  coming  out  of  the  battle  with  less 
than  sixty  effective  men  and  only  four 
or  five  officers ; 2  while  the  artillery 
corps  lost  its  captain  (Jones)  and 
thirty-six  men  out  of  forty-eight.3  The 
Americans  lost  two  lieutenant-colonels, 
three  captains,  one  lieutenant,  two  en- 
signs, and  fifty-seven  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates  (total  sixty-five), 
killed;  six  captains,  fourteen  lieuten- 
ants, one  ensign,  and  one  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates  (total  two  hundred  and 
eighteen),  wounded /  and  one  captain, 
one  lieutenant,  and  thirty-six  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates  (total 
thirty-eight),  mis-sing? 

The  enemy,  as  has  been  said,  occu- 
pied the  field  after  the  battle  closed, 
and  both  armies,  on  the  following  day, 
proceeded  to  strengthen  their  respec- 
tive positions,5 — the  one  waiting  for  a 
co-operative  movement  from  New  York, 
the  other  watching  the  enemy  to  pre- 
vent his  progress  towards  Albany. 
Works  were  thrown  up  on  the  western 


1  Stedman,  i.  p.  337  ;   Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  400  ;  Test, 
of  Maj.  Forbes,  Ques.  16  ;  Test,  of  Col.  Kingston,  Ques.  61. 

2  Burgoyne's  Narrative,  p.  16  ;   Test,  of  Capt.  Honey, 
Ques.  30  ;  Testimony  of  Col.  Kingston,  Question  65. 

'  Gen.  Burgoyne's  Bev.  of  Evidence,  p.  121.  Capt.  An- 
burey  (i.  p.  418)  says  all,  except  one,  were  either  killed  or 
wounded. — *  "Returns  of  the  killed,  &c,  of  the  Army 
between  Stillwater  and  Saratoga,  Sept.  19,  1777,"  dated 
"Camp,  Bemis's  Heights,  Sept.  21st,"  signed  "  Ja.  Wilkin- 
son, Dep.  Adjl.-Gen." — 'Wilkinson's  Mem.,  i.  p.  263; 
Burgoyne's  Narrative,  p.  16  ;  Test,  of  Capt.  Money,  Ques. 
52-55  ;  Test,  of  Earl  of  Harrington,  Ques.  95-101. 
Vol.  I.— 37 


flanks  of  both  armies,1  while  on  the  left 
of  the  enemy's  line,  both  on  the  heights 
and  on  the  meadows,  especial  care  was 
taken  to  protect  the  bateaux  containing 
the  stores.2 

About  this  time  a  misunderstanding, 
which  had  been  growing  between  Gen- 
erals Gates  and  Arnold  for  some  time 
previous,  broke  out  into  an  open  rup- 
ture, and  threatened  even  the  safety  of 
the  army.3  It  appears,  that  when  the 
unrighteous  removal  of  General  Schuy- 
ler from  the  command  of  the  army  was 
ordered  by  Congress,  through  the  influ- 
ence, and  for  the  especial  benefit  of 
those  who  afterwards  formed  the  noto- 
rious "  Conway  Cabal," 4  General  Ar- 
nold, in  common  with  all  true  friends  of 
their  country,  considered  it  an  indirect 
attack  on  the  commander-in-chief;  and 
he  sympathized  with  General  Schuyler, 
takino;  Colonels  Richard  Varick  and 
Brockholst  Livingston,  his  secretary 
and  aid-de-camp,  into  his  military  fami- 
ly.5 The  intense  jealousy  of  General 
Gates,  and  his  partisan  animosity  against 
General  Schuyler,  were  speedily  aroused, 
and  a  coolness,  terminating  in  an  open 
rupture,  was  extended  to  General  Ar- 
nold.6 General  Wilkinson,  the  adju- 
tant-general of  the  army,  and  the  espe- 

1  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch,  Oct.  20  ;  Anburey,  i.  p.  416. 
*  Test,  of  Earl  of  Balcarras,  Ques.  46  ;  Anburey,  i.  p.  416. 

3  Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  pp.  253-261  ;  Neilson's  Cam- 
paign of  Burgoyne,  pp.  151,  152. 

4  The  "  Conway  Cabal"  was  the  name  given  to  a  clique 
of  officers  of  the  army  and  members  of  Congress  who  were 
opposed  to  Gen.  Washington  remaining  at  the  head  of 
the  army.  Generals  Lee,  Conway,  Gates,  Mifflin,  and 
many  of  the  members  of  Congress  from  New  England, 
headed  by  James  Lovell,  composed  the  group. 

6  Irving's  Washington,  iii.  p.  224. — °  Ibid. 
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cial  friend  and  apologist  of  General 
Gates,  himself  one  of  the  notorious 
"  Cabal"  referred  to,1  goes  so  far  as  to 
state  that  General  Gates  sect  him,  after 
General  Arnold  had  left  the  camp,  to 
lead  the  charge  on  the  enemy's  right 
wing,  with  orders  to  "  remand  Arnold 
to  camp  ;"2  and  that  "  not  a  single  gen- 
eral officer  was  on  the  field  of  battle  the 
19th  /September,  until  the  evening  ;"3  for- 
getting that,  in  falsifying  history  for 
the  purpose  of  robbing  General  Arnold 
of  his  hard-earned  fame,  he  at  the  same 
time  impeached  the  military  character 
of  General  Gates,  in  maintaining  that 
an  action  of  this  inxportance,  where  the 
destiny  of  the  country  and  of  the  great 
principles  on  which  the  parties  had 
taken  issue  was  involved,  was  intrusted 
to  the  individual  caprices  of  colonels  of 
regiments,4  without  the  controlling  su- 
perintendence of  a  general  officer ;  and 
"  was  fought  by  the  general  concert  and 
zealous  co-operation  of  the  corps  en- 
gaged, and  sustained  more  by  individ- 
ual courage  than  military  discipline."5 
Fortunately,  the  testimony  of  eye-wit- 
nesses furnishes  abundant  evidence  of 
the  partisan  bias  of  both  Wilkinson  and 
his  patron,  and  General  Arnold  has 
been  amply  protected  in  his  rights  as 
the  real  hero  of  Saratoga,  notwithstand- 
ing his  name'  has  been  carefully  exclud- 
ed from  all  the  official  documents  re- 
lating to  that  event.6     The  trouble  be- 


1  It  was  through  Wilkinson's  weakness  that  the  com- 
plicity of  Gen.  Gates  in  this  affair  was  made  known  to 
Gen.  Washington.—2  Memoirs,  i.  pp.  245,  246. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  245.— 4  Ibid.,  p.  246.— 6  Ibid. 

6  Serg.  Lamb's  Jour,  of  Occur.,  p.  164  ;  Col   Varick  to 


tween  the  two  Generals  was  brought  to 
an  issue  by  the  detachment  of  Colonel 
Morgan's  riflemen  and  Major  Dearborn's 
light-infantry  from  General  Arnold's 
command  j1  and  an  unpleasant  inter- 
view2 and  an  equally  unpleasant  corre- 
spondence followed,3  the  result  of  all 
which  was  the  removal  of  General  Ar- 
nold from  all  command  and  his  exclu- 
sion from  head-quarters,4'  General  Gates 
first  taking  the  command  of  the  left 
wing  himself,5  and  afterwards,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  September,  assigning  it 
to  General  Lincoln.6 

On  the  third  of  October,  the  supply 
of  provisions  in  the  enemy's  camp  had 
become  so  far  reduced  that  the  daily 
rations  were  diminished ; 7  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  retreat  to  Canada,  as  well 
as  the  opportunity  which  such  a  retreat 
would  afford  for  General  Gates  to  turn 
his  force  against  General  Howe,  were 
made  the  subjects  of  anxious  considera- 
tion in  the  family  of  General  Burgoyne.8 
At  the  same  time  the  attacks  on  the 
camp  by  the  American  troops  were  fre- 
quent and  severe.9  General  Burgoyne 
himself  says :  "  From  the  twentieth  of 
September  to  the  seventh  of  October, 
the  armies  were  so  near  that  not  a  sin- 
gle   night   passed   without   firing,   and 

Gen.  Schuyler,  cited  by  Mr.  Irving  ;  Stedman,  i.  pp.  336, 
337,  341;  Hall's  Civil  War,  pp.  400,  407;  Neilson's 
Campaign  of  Burgoyne,  pp.  152,  177. 

1  Wilkinson's  Mem.,  i.  pp.  253,  254.—"  Ibid.,  p.  254. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  254-260.— 4  Ibid.,  p.  260.— s  Ibid. 

6  Ibid.,  i.  p.  261. — 7  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch,  Oct.  20  ; 
Baron  de  Riedesel's  Military  Mem.,  p.  146  ;  Serg.  Lamb's 
Jour,  of  Occur.,  p.  163. — 8  Baron  de  Eiedesel's  Military 
Mem.,  pp.  146,  147. — 9  Anburey,  i.  p.  431;  Baron  de 
Riedesel's  Military  Mem.,  p.  145  ;  Madame  de  Eiedesel's 
Account,  &c,  p.  167. 
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sometimes  concerted  attacks  upon  our 
advanced  pickets ;  no  foraging  party 
could  be  made  without  great  detach- 
ments to  cover  it;  it  was  tlie  plan  of 
the  enemy  to  harass  the  army  by  con- 
stant alarms,  and  their  superiority  of 
numbers  enabled  them  to  attempt  it 
without  fatigue  to  themselves.  *  *  *  * 
I  do  not  believe  either  officer  or  soldier 
ever  slept  during  that  interval  without 
his  clothes,  or  that  any  general  officer 
or  commander  of  a  regiment  passed  a 
single  night  without  being  upon  his 
legs  occasionally,  at  different  hours,  and 
constantly  an  hour  before  daylight." 1 

With  great  obstinacy,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, General  Burgoyne  braved 
his  troubles,  and  resolved  to  await  the 
arrival  of  an  answer  to  communications 
which  he  had  sent  to  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, at  New  York,  before  he  made  an- 
other movement.2  This  resolution  was 
defeated,  however,  by  the  great  scarcity 
of  forage,  and  the  necessity  of  a  move- 
ment of  the  army  to  obtain  it,  and  a 
second  and  decisive  battle  "  was  precip- 
itated by  some  days."3 

The  apparent,  unexplained  inactivity 
of  General  Burgoyne  caused  some  anx- 
iety in  the  American  camp.4  It  was 
supposed  he  was  waiting  for  reinforce- 
ments from  Canada,  and  such  disposi- 
tions were  made  of  the  militia  as  would 
"  render  their  arrival  difficult,  if  not  im- 
practicable."5 It  was  also  suspected 
that  succors  from  New  York  might  be 

1  Gen.  Burgoyne' s  Review  of  the  Evidence  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  p.  124.—"  Baron  de  Riedesel's  Mili- 
tary Mem.,  p.  147  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  339. — 3  Gen.  Burgoyne' s 
dispatch,  Oct.  20.— 4  Wilkinson,  i.  pp.  263,  264.— 6  Ibid. 


expected,  or  that  a  movement  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Hudson  or  on  the  ex- 
treme left  flank  of  the  army  might  be 
intended,  and  all  proper  precautions 
were  taken  to  prevent  their  success, 
should  either  of  them  be  attempted;1 
yet  no  disposition  was  manifested  by 
General  Gates  to  make  a  general  attack 
on  the  enemy's  lines. 

At  length  the  anxious  impatience  of 
the  Americans  was  relieved,  and  the 
fruit  of  General  Schuyler's  industrious 
and  judicious  patriotism,  and  of  General 
Arnold's  impetuous  and  obstinate  cour- 
age, now  fully  ripe,  fell,  without  an 
effort  on  his  part  to  secure  it,  into  the 
hands  of  General  Gates. 

On  the  seventh  of  October,  General 
Burgoyne  having  received  no  intelli- 
gence from  New  York,  and  the  limit  of 
his  intended  stay  in  the  position  he  then 
occupied  having  almost  expired,  "  it  was 
judged  advisable  to  make  a  movement 
to  the  left  of  the  American  camp,  not 
only  to  discover  whether  there  were 
any  possible  means  of  forcing  a  passage 
should  it  be  necessary  to  advance,  or  of 
disloclffino*  him  for  the  convenience  of  a 
retreat,  but  also  to  cover  a  forage  of 
the  army,  which  was  in  the  greatest  dis- 
tress on  account  of  the  scarcity." 2  For 
this  purpose,  leaving  the  guard  of  the 
camp  on  the  heights  with  Generals 
Hamilton  and  Specht,  and  those  of  the 
redoubts  and  the  plain  with  General 
Gall,3  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock, 
General  Burgoyne,  in  person,  accompa- 

1  Wilkinson,  i.  pp.  263,  264.— !  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dis- 
patch, Oct.  20  ;  Testimony  of  Col.  Kingston,  Question  78. 
3  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch,  Oct.  20 ;  Anburey,  i.  p.  436. 
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nied  by  Generals  Phillips,  Riedesel,  and 
Frazer,  moved  with,  a  detachment  of 
fifteen  hundred  regular  troops,  two 
twelve-pounders,  six  six-pounders,  and 
two  howitzers,  and  formed  within  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  left  of  the 
American  lines  ;  while  Captain  Frazer's 
rangers,  the  Indians,  and  the  Tory  refu- 
gees, were  directed  to  move  through  the 
woods  around  the  left  flank  of  the  for- 
mer and  make  a  diversion,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, to  keep  the  Americans  in  check.1 
It  was  after  noon  before  the  desired 
position  was  gained  by  the  main  body 
of  the  detachment,2  and  the  bat-men 
had  just  commenced  their  work  of  gath- 
ering forage,  when  the  position  occupied 
by  the  enemy  was  reconnoitred  by  the 
adj  utant-general  of  the  American  forces.3 
It  occupied  a  low  ridge  of  ground  ;4  the 
British  grenadiers,  under  Major  Ack- 
lancl,  being  on  the  left  of  the  line  (which 
was  nearest  the  American  camp),  with 
the  Germans  and  the  Twenty-fourth 
regiment  on  their  right ;  and  the  Brit- 
ish light-infantry,  under  General  Frazer, 
and  covered  by  a  rail-fence,  occupied 
the  extreme  right  of  the  line.5 

The  report  of  the  adjutant  having 
been  made  to  General  Gates,  he  ordered 
Colonel  Morgan  to  take  a  circuitous 
route  and  gain  the  high  ground  on  the 
right  of  the  enemy's  line,6  while  Gen- 


1  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch,  Oct.  20 ;  Anburey,  i.  p.  435. 
Bavon  de  Kiedesel  says  {Mil.  Mem.,  p.  147)  they  marched 
at  10,  a.  m.— s  Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  i.  p.  267.  — 3  Ibid. 

4  Baron  de  Riedesel's  Mil.  Mem.,  p.  148  ;  Wilkinson's 
Mem.,  p.  267  ;  Neilson's  Camp,  of  Burgoyne,  p.  163. 

6  Map  of  engagement,  in  Burgoyne' s  Narrative.  See 
also  Gen.  Burgoyne' s  dispatch,  Oct.  20. 

6  Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  i.  pp.  267,  268. 


eral  Poor's  brigade,  composed  of  the 
First,  Second,  and  Third  regiments  of 
New  Hampshire  troops,  under  Colonels 
Scammel,  Hale,  and  Cilley;  the  New 
York  regiments,  under  Colonels  Van 
Courtlandt  and  Henry  Livingston ;  and 
the  Connecticut  militia,  under  Colonels 
Cook  and  Latimer,  were  to  advance 
against  his  left.1  The  movements  were 
made  with  secrecy,2  the  intervening 
woods  enabling  the  troops  to  march 
without  being  seen,  and  the  time  was 
arranged  so  that  a  simultaneous  attack 
should  be  made  on  both  flanks,  and  on 
the  front  of  the  enemy's  line.3 

By  a  very  sudden  and  rapid  move- 
ment4 the  attack  commenced  on  the 
extreme  left  of  the  line,  where  Major 
Ackland  and  the  grenadiers  were  sta- 
tioned,5 and  within  a  few  minutes  the 
Germans  were  also  engaged.6  At  this 
moment  Colonel  Morgan  rushed  on  the 
right  of  the  line,  and  the  action  became 
general.7  General  Burgoyne,  seeing  that 
any  attempt  to  withstand  the  force 
which  had  attacked  his  position  would 
be  useless,  immediately  ordered  the 
light-infantry  and  part  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  regiment  to  form  a  second  line, 
in  the  rear  of  the  position  they  then 
occupied,  in  order  to  secure  the  retreat 
of  the  detachment;8  but  while  this 
movement  was  being  made,  the  grena- 
diers and  German  troops  on  the  left  of 

1  Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  i.  p.  268.— s  Ibid.—3  Ibid. 

*  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch,  Oct.  20 ;  Wilkinson's  Mem., 
i.  p.  268  ;  Baron  de  Kiedesel' s  Military  Memoirs,  p.  148. 

5  Ibid. — 6  Ibid.— T  Baron  de  Riedesel's  Military  Mem., 
p.  148  ;  Campbell's  Life  of  Gen.  Hull,  p.  101. 

8  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch,  Oct.  20;  Wilkinson,  i. 
p.  269. 
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the  line,  which  had  been  attacked  by 
Major  Dearborn  with  the  American 
light-infantry,1  gave  way,2  and  the  right 
(the  Twenty-fourth  and  the  light-infant- 
ry) was  compelled,  by  a  quick  move- 
ment, to  march  to  their  assistance,  in 
doing  which  General  Frazer  was  mortal- 
ly  wounded.3  The  situation  of  the  ene- 
my's lines  was  now  very  serious,*  and 
orders  having  been  given  to  Generals 
Phillips  and  Riedesel  to  cover  the  re- 
treat of  the  detachment,5  General  Bur- 
goyne,  with  such  troops  as  he  could  col- 
lect, hastened  back  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  them,  in  case  they  were  at- 
tacked.6 The  enemy,  closely  pursued, 
reached  the  lines,  leaving  behind  them 
six  pieces  of  artillery,  all  the  horses 
having  been  killed,  and  most  of  the  men 
which  belonged  to  them  having  been 
either  killed  or  wounded.7  The  impet- 
uosity of  the  attack  on  this  detachment, 
the  skill  with  which  the  movements 
were  made,  and  the  desperate  courage 
with  which  the  attack  was  sustained, 
commanded  the  respect  even  of  the  ene- 
my;8 while  the  terrible  carnage  proved 
that  that  respect  was  well  founded. 

But  the  battle  was  not  yet  ended,  and 
the  fears  which  General  Burgoyne  had 
evinced  for  the  safety  of  his  lines  were 
speedily  realized.9  General  Arnold,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  General 


1  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch,  Oct.  20  ;  Wilkinson,  i.  p. 
269.— a  Ibid.—3  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch,  Oct.  20  ;  Serg. 
Lamb's  Jour,  of  Occur.,  p.  163.— "  Ibid.—5  Test,  of  Capt. 
Money,  Ques.  59;  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch,  Oct.  20. 

6  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch,  Oct.  20. — 7  Ibid. 

8  Burgoyne's  Narrative,  pp.  17, 18  ;  Baron  de  Biedesel's 
Military  Mem.,  p.  148.—"  Testimony  of  Capt.  Money, 
Question  59  ;  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch,  Oct.  20. 


Gates  to  prevent  it,1  had  headed  his 
troops  in  the  desperate  attack  on  the 
left  and  centre  of  the  detachment  which 
had  just  retreated,2  was  cheering  them 
on  in  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives. 
Rushing  wildly  from  regiment  to  regi- 
ment, giving  to  each  its  orders,  and  en- 
couraging all  with  his  example,8  he  was 
received  everywhere  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm,  and  the  troops  pushed  after 
him  to  attack  the  lines  of  the  enemy, 
behind  which  the  remnant  of  General 
Burgoyne's  detachment  had  taken  ref- 
uge.4 When  General  Patterson's  bri- 
gade,  which  he  was  leading,  encountered 
a  heavy  abatis,  and  was  driven  back  by 
the  enemy,5  he  threw  himself  at  the 
head  of  Colonel  Jackson's  regiment  and 
pressed  forward.6  With  great  gallantry 
that  part  of  the  lines  which  he  attacked 
was  defended  successfully  by  Lord  Bal- 
carras,  the  successor  of  the  lamented 
General  Frazer  ;7  but  the  intrenchments 
occupied  by  the  German  reserve,  under 
Colonel  Breyman,  were  carried  and  re- 
tained by  Lieutenant-colonel  Brooks,  at 
the  head  of  another  part  of  the  same 
regiment,s  and  by  that  success  the  right 
and  rear  of  the  enemy's  lines  were 
opened  to  the  American  army.9 

1  Wilkinson,  i.  p.  273  ;  Irving,  iii.  p.  256. 

2  Neilson'sCamp.  of  Burgoyne,  p.  169  ;  Irving,  iii.  p.  256. 

3  Wilkinson's  Mem.,  i.  p.  273  ;  Neilson's  Camp,  of  Bur- 
goyne, p.  183  ;  Irving,  iii.  p.  256. — 4  Neilson's  Camp,  of 
Burgoyne,  p.  174. — 6  Serg.  Lamb's  Jour,  of  Occur.,  p.  164; 
Gordon,  iii.  p.  561. — 6  Ibid.—7  Test,  of  Earl  of  Balcarras, 
Ques.  48  ;  Anburey,  i.  p.  442  ;  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch, 
Oct.  20  ;  Serg.  Lamb's  Journal,  p.  164. 

8  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch,  Oct.  20  ;  Anburey,  i.  p. 
442  ;  Wilkinson's  Mem.,  i.  pp.  271,  272  ;  De  Biedesel's 
Mil.  Mem.,  p.  148.— 9  Wilkinson's  Mem.,  i.  p.  272  ;  An- 
burey, i.  p.  442 ;  Serg.  Lamb's  Journal,  p.  165  ;  Testi- 
mony of  Earl  of  Balcarras,  Questions  51,  52. 
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A  second  time  the  close  of  day  put 
an  end  to  the  battle,1  and  the  Ameri- 
cans were  this  time  acknowledged  to 
be  the  victors.  Besides  the  loss  of  the 
field  on  which  the  action  commenced, 
and  the  intrenchments  of  the  German 
reserve,  the  enemy  suffered  severely  in 
the  killed  and  wounded  among  his  offi- 
cers and  men.  Besides  General  Frazer, 
who  was  mortally  wounded,  Sir  Francis 
Clark,  aid-de-cam j)  of  General  Burgoyne, 
and  Lieutenant-colonel  Breyman,  were 
killed,  and  Majors  Ackland  and  Wil- 
liams were  taken  prisoners,  the  former 
wounded.2  The  exact  loss  of  the  ene- 
my is  unknown,  but  it  has  been  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  not  less  than  six 
hundred,  killed,  wounded,  and  prison- 
ers.8 The  loss  of  the  Americans  did 
not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty,  killed 
and  wounded,4  among  the  latter  of 
whom  was  General  Arnold,  who,  just 
as  the  victory  had  been  won,  received  a 
ball,  which  fractured  his  leg  and  killed 
his  horse.5 

The  disastrous  result  of  the  action, 
especially  the  loss  of  the  German  in- 
trenchment,  rendered  a  change  in  the 
position  of  his  army  necessary,6  and 
General  Burgoyne  effected  it,  without 
loss,  during  the  night  of  the  seventh 
of  October,  by  taking  post  upon  the 
heights  above  his  hospital,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Hudson,  near  the  present 

1  Gen.  Burgoyne' s  dispatch,  Oct.  20 ;  Anburey,  i.  p. 
442  ;  Neilson's  Camp,  of  Burgoyne,  p.  177  ;  Stedman,  i. 
p.  341. — 2  Serg.  Lamb's  Journal  of  Occur.,  p.  164. 

3  Neilson  (Camp,  of  Burgoyne,  p.  181)  says  it  was  about 
seven  hundred. — 4  Neilson's  Camp,  of  Burgoyne,  p   182. 

6  Thatcher's  Mil.  Jour.,  p.  102  ;  Marshall,  iii.  pp.  293, 
294. — 6  Burgoyne's  Narrative,  p.  18  ;  Anburey,  i.  p.  446. 


village  of  Wilbur's  Basin.1  The  Amer- 
ican army  occupied  the  camp  which  the 
enemy  had  abandoned,  on  the  morniug 
of  the  eighth,2  and  the  day  was  spent 
in  a  random  fire  of  artillery  and  small- 
arms,8  but  General  Gates  declined  the 
attack,  which  General  Burgoyne  in- 
vited, on  the  new  position  which  the 
latter  then  occupied.4 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  Gen- 
eral Gates  dispatched  General  Fellows 
with  his  brigade,  about  thirteen  hun- 
dred men,5  to  occupy  the  barracks  at 
Saratoga,  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's 
position,6  in  order  to  check  the  latter, 
should  he  attempt  to  retreat ;  but  that 
position  being  too  much  exposed,7  he 
was  afterwards  ordered  to  take  post  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Hudson,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  enemy  from 
crossing  the  river  at  that  place.8  At 
the  same  time  a  detachment  of  two 
thousand  men  was  sent  to  intercept 
him  at  Fort  Edward;9  and  another  of 
fifteen  hundred,  with  a  similar  object, 
was  ordered  to  the  ford  higher  up.10 
These  troops,  marching  past  the  ene- 
my's right  flank,  were  supposed  by  the 

1  Test,  of  Earl  of  Balcarras,  Ques.  53  ;  Anburey,  i.  p. 
446.  Baron  de  Riedesel  says  the  stay  here  was  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  the  removal  of  the  hospital. 

2  Wilkinson's  Mem.,  i.  p.  279.— 3  Test,  of  Earl  of  Har- 
rington, Ques.  67  ;  Test,  of  Col.  Kingston,  Ques.  84,  85 ; 
Gen.  Burgoyne's  Beview  of  Evidence,  p.  125. 

*  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch,  Oct.  20  ;  Anburey,  i.  p. 
447  ;  Serg.  Lamb's  Jour.,  165  ;  Test,  of  Earl  of  Balcarras, 
Ques.  54. — '  Gen.  Fellows  to  Gen.  Lincoln,  "Saratoga 
Barracks,  Oct.  8,  1777." — 6  Ibid.  See  also  Wilkinson's 
Mem.,  i.  p.  280.—''  Wilkinson,  i.  pp.  280,  281. 

8  Col.  Wilkinson  to  Gen.  Fellows,  Oct.  8  ;  Gen.  Bur- 
goyne's dispatch,  Oct.  20.— °  Neilson's  Camp,  of  Burgoyne, 
p.  207  ;  Testimony  of  Col.  Kingston,  Ques.  95  ;  Gordon, 
iii.  p.  566.— I0  Ibid. 
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latter  to  have  been  intended  for  other 
objects,1  and  an  immediate  retreat  to 
Saratoga  was  determined  on.2  Accord- 
ingly, at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
the  eighth,3  the  army  began  to  move, 
General  Kiedesel  commanding  the  van- 
guard and  General  Phillips  the  rear.4 
In  his  haste  to  secure  a  new  position, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  bad  state  of 
the  roads,  General  Burgoyne  abandoned 
his  sick  and  wounded,  some  three  hun- 
dred in  number.5  The  retreat  was  con- 
ducted with  great  secrecy,  and,  although 
encumbered  with  a  heavy  train,  and 
with  all  the  baggage  of  the  army,  it 
was  effected  without  loss.6  The  fugi- 
tives reached  Do-ve-gat  (now  Coveville) 
at  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the 
ninth,7  and  remained  there  some  time, 
the  day  being  exceeding  rainy,  and  the 
bateaux  containing  the  small  supply  of 
provisions  which  the  army  possessed 
being  guarded  with  great  difficulty.8 
The  army  reached  Saratoga  (Schuyler- 
ville)  on  the  night  of  the  ninth,9  but 
the  artillery  could  not  pass  the  ford  of 
the   Fish    Creek    until    the    following 


morning. 


1  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch,  Oct.  20. — 2  Ibid. 

3  Serg.  Lamb's  Jour,  of  Occur.,  p.  165  ;  Anburey,  i.  p. 
450. — 4  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch,  Oct.  20  ;  Anburey,  i. 
p.  450.— 6  Gen.  Burgoyne  to  Gen.  Gates,  Oct.  8  ;  Wilkin- 
son, i.  p.  282. — "  Test,  of  Earl  of  Balcarras,  Ques.  55,  56  ; 
Test,  of  Earl  of  Harrington,  Ques.  70  ;  Gen.  Burgo)me's 
dispatch,  Oct.  20 ;  Mad.  de  Biedesel's  Account,  &c,  p.  173. 

7  Anburey,  i.  p.  452 ;  Gen.  Burgoyne's  Kev.  of  Evi- 
dence, p.  126. — "  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch,  Oct.  20  ;  An- 
burey, i.  pp.  452,  453  ;  Baron  de  Riedesel's  Mil.  Mem., 
p.  149. — *  Gen.  Burgoyne's  Rev.  of  Evidence,  p.  129  ;  An- 
hurey,  i.  p.  453  ;  Test,  of  Earl  of  Balcarras,  Ques.  58  ; 
Testimony  of  Maj .  Forbes,  Question  22. 

10  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch,  October  20  ;  Anbury,  i. 
p.  457. 


The  American  army  remained  in  the 
encampment  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
tenth,1  and  it  was  not  until  four  o'clock 
on  that  clay  that  the  advance  of  the 
army  came  within  sight  of  the  enemy's 
position.2  On  the  following  morning, 
which  was  very  foggy,  a  movement  was 
made  with  an  intention  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  his  lines.3  It  was  one  of 
General  Gates's  peculiarly  injudicious 
movements,  without  even  reconnoiter- 
ing  the  position  of  the  enemy  or  the 
disposition  of  his  troops,  and  it  is  owing 
entirely  to  a  disobedience  of  his  per- 
emptory orders,  on  the  part  of  General 
Larned  and  some  other  officers,  that 
the  American  army  was  saved  from  a 
most  disastrous  defeat.4 

The  enemy  continued  to  occupy  the 
heights  on  the  north  side  of  Fish  Creek, 
hoping  for  the  arrival  of  assistance,  but 
hoping  in  vain.  On  the  12th,  the  Gen- 
erals Burgoyne,  Kiedesel,  Phillips,  and 
Hamilton,  met  in  Council  of  War,  and 
discussed  the  difficulties  of  their  situa- 
tion.5 General  Burgoyne  informed  the 
Council  that  the  American  army  had 
been  increased  to  fourteen  thousand 
men,  well  supplied  with  artillery ;  and 
that  an  attack  was  threatened ;  that 
another  "  army,"  numbers  unknown, 
was  between   their  position  and  Fort 


1  Wilkinson,  i.  p.  284  ;  Anburey,  i.  p.  451. — J  Wilkin- 
son, i.  p.  284;  Neilson's  Campaign  of  Burgoyne,  p.  197. 

3  Burgoyne's  Narrative,  p.  18  ;  Bev.  of  the  Evidence, 
p.  130  ;  Wilkinson,  i.  pp.  285-289  ;  De  Biedesel's  Mil- 
itary Memoirs,  p.  150. — 4  Ibid. 

6  Baron  de  Kiedesel  says  (Mil.  Mem.,  pp.  150,  151)  that 
this  was  an  adjourned  meeting  from  one  held  by  the 
Major-generals  only,  on  the  preceding  day.  He  also  says 
that  General  Gall  was  present  at  this  meeting. 
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Edward,  with  another  body  of  fifteen 
hundred  in  another  post ;  that  the 
Americans  had  cannon  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Hudson,  with  a  bridge  over  the 
Hudson  by  which  the  different  bodies 
could  communicate ;  that  their  own 
bateaux  had  been  destroyed,  and  they 
had  no  means  of  crossing  the  Hudson, 
even  if  the  positions  of  the  Americans 
permitted  them  to  do  so  ;  that  the  only 
means  of  retreat,  therefore,  were  by  the 
ford  at  Fort  Edward  (which  was  well 
guarded  by  General  Gates)  ;  or,  second- 
ly, by  other  fords  higher  up  (which 
were  also  similarly  guarded) ;  or,  third- 
ly, by  taking  to  the  mountains,  pass  to 
the  westward  of  the  head-waters  of  the 
Hudson  and  Lake  George,  through  the 
woods,  and  thence  to  Ticonderoga;  or, 
lastly,  by  taking  to  the  mountains,  in 
the  same  way,  pass  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Hudson  on  rafts ;  that  the  repairs 
on  the  bridges,  which  a  retreat  to  Fort 
Edward  would  demand,  would  require 
great  labor,  and  enable  General  Gates 
to  throw  heavy  forces  in  their  front,  to 
harass  their  march  or  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  the  ford,  while  his  main 
body  followed  in  the  rear ;  that  no  re- 
liable intelligence  had  been  received 
from  Sir  Henry  Clinton;  and  that  the 
provisions  might  hold  out  for  eight 
days  longer,  although  they  then  had 
neither  rum  nor  spruce-beer,  and  he  re- 
quested the  sentiments  of  the  mem- 
bers on  the  following  questions :  First, 
Should  they  wait  for  an  attack  from 
the  Americans,  or  the  chance  of  favor- 
able events  ?  Second,  Should  they  at- 
tack  the  Americans  ?     Third,   Should 


they  retreat  towards  Fort  Edward,  re- 
pair the  bridges  for  the  passage  of  their 
artillery,  and  attempt  to  pass  the  river 
at  that  place  ?  Fourth,  Should  they  re- 
treat by  night,  leaving  their  artillery 
and  baggage ;  and  in  case  they  could 
not  force  the  passage  at  Fort  Edward 
with  small-arms  only,  to  attempt  the  up- 
per fords,  or  make  the  passage  through 
the  woods,  around  the  west  side  of  Lake 
George  ?  And  fifth,  In  case  General 
Gates  extended  his  lines  so  far  towards 
his  left  that  his  rear  was  left  open, 
should  they  force  a  passage  to  Albany  ? 
The  first,  second,  third,  and  fifth  propo- 
sitions were  considered  impracticable, 
and  on  the  fourth  the  Council  decided 
it  was  the  only  resource,  but  to  effect 
even  that  the  utmost  secrecy  was  neces- 
sary, so  as  to  insure  for  the  army  four 
miles  march  from  their  lines  without  be- 
ing discovered} 

In  the  mean  time,  scouts  had  been 
sent  out  to  examine  the  different  routes, 
and  their  reports  were  considered  neces- 
sary, before  the  time  for  making  even 
the  desperate  attemjDt  which  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Council  indicated,  was 
fixed  upon.2  In  due  season  these  scouts 
returned,  and  reported  "that  the  ene- 
my's (Americans')  position  on  the  right 
was  such,  and  they  had  so  many  small 
parties  out,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  move  without  the  march  being  im- 
mediately discovered,"3  and  the  project- 
ed  retreat,    desperate   as   it  was,    and 

1  Minutes  of  Council  of  War,  Oct.  12.— 3  Marshall,  iii. 
p.  299  ;  Anburey,  i.  pp.  460. — 8  Note  to  Minutes  of  Coun- 
cil, Oct.  12  ;  Anburey,  i.  p.  460  ;  Testimony  of  Col. 
Kingston,  Question  93. 
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small  as  the  required  advantage  (Jour 
miles  undisturbed  marcli)  might  have 
been,  was  abandoned. 

During  all  this  time  the  enemy's 
troops  were  supplied  with  short  ra- 
tions, and  they  had  no  rum  or  spruce- 
beer  to  deaden  their  sensibilities,  but 
were  compelled  to  lay  continually  upon 
their  arms  and  submit  to  be  cannonaded 
in  every  part,  even  rifle-balls  and  grape- 
shot  coming  into  all  parts  of  the  camp.1 
On  the  thirteenth,  an  examination  of 
the  stores  revealed  the  fact  that  but 
three  days'  supply  of  short  rations  re- 
mained,2 and  another  Council  of  War, 
to  which  all  the  field-officers  and  cap- 
tains commanding  corps  were  invited, 
was  held  to  consult  on  their  situation 
and  prospects.8 

General  Burgoyne  laid  before  this 
Council  the  same  information  of  his 
own  and  his  opponent's  condition  which 
had  been  submitted  to  the  general  offi- 
cers on  the  twelfth,  with  all  the  addi- 
tional intelligence  which  he  had  subse- 
quently received ;  and  he  stated  that 
he  was  ready  to  undertake  any  enter- 
prise which  they  might  consider  within 
their  means,  and  to  lead  them  in  its  ex- 
ecution. He  added,  "that  he  had  rea- 
son to  believe  a  capitulation  had  been 
in  the  contemplation  of  some,  perhaps 
of  all,  who  knew  the  real  situation  of 
things;    that   upon    a   circumstance   of 


1  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch,  Oct.  20  ;  Anburey,  i.  pp. 
461,  462  ;  Serg.  Lamb's  Jour.,  p.  166  ;  Test,  of  Earl  of 
Balcarras,  Ques.  64. — 2  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch,  Oct.  20. 

3  Gen.  Burgoyne's  dispatch,  Oct.  20  ;  Anburey,  i.  p.  463  ; 
De  Riedesel's  Mil.  Mem.,  p.  152  ;   Test,  of  Earl  of  Bal- 
carras, Ques.  63. 
Vol.  I.— 38 


such  consequence  to  national  and  per- 
sonal honor,  he  thought  it  a  duty  to  his 
country,  and  to  himself,  to  extend  his 
council  beyond  the  usual  limits  ;  that 
the  assembly  present  might  justly  be 
esteemed  a  full  representation  of  the 
army ;  and  that  he  should  think  himself 
unjustifiable  in  taking  any  step  in  so 
serious  a  matter,  without  such  a  concur- 
rence of  sentiments  as  should  make  a 
treaty  the  act  of  the  army,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  General."  The  first  ques- 
tion, therefore,  he  desired  them  to  de- 
cide was,  "Whether  an  army  of  three 
thousand  five  hundred  fighting1  men, 
well  provided  with  artillery,  was  justi- 
fiable, upon  the  principles  of  national 
dignity  and  military  honor,  in  capitu- 
lating in  any  possible  situation  ? "  The 
Council  decided,  unanimously,  in  the 
affirmative.  The  General  then  inquired, 
"  Is  the  present  situation  of  that  na- 
ture ? "  and  the  Council*  decided,  unani- 
mously, "  That  the  present  situation 
justifies  a  capitulation  upon  honorable 
terms."  The  General  immediately  drew 
up  a  letter  to  General  Gates,1  inviting 
him  to  treat  for  a  surrender,  and  having 
submitted  the  draft  to  the  Council  and 
received  its  unanimous  approval,2  the 
meeting  adjourned,  and  the  letter  was 
forwarded  to  the  American  camp.3 

On  the  following  day  (October  14$.), 
the  Council  reassembled,  and  the  Gen- 


1  A  copy  of  this  draft  of  letter  will  be  found  appended 
to  the  minutes  of  the  Council  of  War. 

a  Minutes  of  General  Council  of  War,  Oct.  13  ;  Test,  of 
Earl  of  Balcarras,  Ques.  65,  66  ;  De  Riedesel's  Mil.  Mem., 
pp.  152,  154. — 3  The  particulars  of  the  reception  of  this 
letter  are  given  in  Wilkinson,  i.  pp.  298-302. 
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eral  laid  before  it  the  proposals  of  Gen- 
eral Gates.1  The  sixth  article,  requiring 
the  enemy  to  ground  their  arms  in  their 
encampment,  was  rejected  as  inadmis- 
sible in  any  extremity ;  and  the  answers 
of  General  Burgoyne  to  the  proposi- 
tions of  General  Gates,2  and  his  own 
counter-propositions,3  were  unanimously 
approved,  when  the  Council  again  ad- 
journed.4 

On  the  fifteenth  the  Council  reas- 
sembled a  second  time,  when  General 
Gates'  answers  to  General  Burgoyne's 
proposals5  were  pronounced  "satisfac- 
tory, and  a  sufficient  ground  for  pro- 
ceeding to  a  definitive  treaty."6 

The  usual  preliminary  negotiations 
having  been  completed,  it  took  but  a 
very  short  time  for  the  "Commissioners" 
from  each  army  to  draw  up  and  submit 
the  articles;7  but  General  Burgoyne 
frittered  away  the  time,s  and  even  held 
a  Council  to  determine  if  he  was  bound, 
in  honor,  to  complete  the  Convention, 
after  the  " preliminary  articles"  had 
been  signed,  evidently  hoping  that  suc- 
cors would  arrive  from  New  York.  The 
Council  decided  against  the  General's 
wish  to  retire  from  the  Convention  by 

1  A  copy  of  Gen  Gates'  proposals,  at  length,  will  be 
found  in  Wilkinson's  Mem.,  i.  pp.  304,  305,  and  in  Stedman, 
i.  pp.  346,  347. — 3  General  Burgoyne's  answers  will  be 
found  opposite  the  several  proposals  of  Gen.  Gates,  in 
Wilkinson,  i.  pp.  304,  305,  and  in  Stedman,  i.  pp.  346,  347. 

3  Gen.  Burgoyne's  proposals  will  be  found  in  Wilkinson's 
Mem.,  i.  pp.  306-308,  and  Stedman,  i.  pp.  347,  348. 

*  Minutes  of  General  Council  of  War,  Oct.  14  ;  Test,  of 
Earl  of  Balcarras,  Ques.  67,  68. — 6  These  answers  are 
copied  at  length,  opposite  the  several  proposals,  in  Wilkin- 
son, i.  pp.  306-308,  and  Stedman,  i.  pp.  347,  348. 

8  Minutes  of  General  Council  of  War,  Oct.  15. 

'  Wilkinson,  i.  pp.  309,  310.— 8  Riedesel's  Military 
Memoirs,  p.  158;  Wilkinson,  i.  pp.  310-317. 


a  vote  of  fourteen  to  eight,1  considering 
such  a  withdrawal  a  breach  of  honor; 
yet  the  General  persisted,  and  it  was 
only  after  members  of  the  Council  had 
declared  "that  the  posts  were  unten- 
able," "that  there  would  be  consider- 
able desertion,"  "  that  the  Forty-seventh 
regiment  could  not  be  depended  upon," 
"that  the  Sixty-second  was  dishearten- 
ed and  not  equal  to  their  former  exer- 
tions," and  "that  the  men  generally 
seemed  to  have  got  the  Convention  in 
their  heads  as  desirable,"  that  he  con- 
cluded to  ratify  and  sign  it.2 

On  the  sixteenth  of  October  the  sig- 
natures were  appended  to  the  Conven- 
tion,8 and  on  the  seventeenth  Colonel 
Wilkinson  was  directed  to  visit  General 
Burgoyne,  and  accompany  him  to  the 
green  in  front  of  old  Fort  Hardy,  on 
the  north  bank  of  Fish  Creek,  near  its 
intersection  with  the  Hudson,  where 
his  army  was  to  lay  down  its  arms.4 
They  then  crossed  the  creek,  at  General 
Burgoyne's  request,  and  proceeded  to 
the  head-quarters  of  the  American  army. 
General  Burgoyne,  in  full  uniform,  rode 
in  front,  with  Major  Kingston,  his  adju- 
tant-general ;  Lord  Petersham  and  Lieu- 
tenant Wilford,  his  aids-de-camp,  fol- 
lowed; and  then  Generals  Phillips, 
Biedesel,  Hamilton,  Skene,  and  Gall, 
with  their  suites,  according  to  their 
rank.  General  Gates,  having  been  in- 
formed of  their  approach,  met  them  at 


1  Riedesel's  Mil.  Mem.,  p.  157. — 2  Minutes  of  General 
Council  of  War,  Oct.  16  ;  Riedesel's  Mil.  Mem.,  pp.  157- 
160;  Testimony  of  Earl  of  Balcarras,  Ques.  69-73,  132. 

3  The  articles,  as  signed,  are  copied  in  full  in  Document 
IV. — *  Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  i.  p.  321  ;  Neilson's  Bur- 
goyne, p.  216. 
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the  head  of  his  camp.  When  General 
Burgoyne  had  come  "  within  a  sword's 
length"  of  General  Gates  he  halted, 
and  was  introduced  by  Colonel  Wilkin- 
son, when  he  gracefully  raised  his  hat, 
saying  :  "  The  fortune  of  war,  General 
Gates,  has  niade  me  your  prisoner;  "  to 
which  the  General  replied,  "  I  shall  al- 
ivays  he  ready  to  bear  testimony  that  it 
has  not  been  through  any  fault  of  your 
Excellency"  General  Phillips,  an  old 
acquaintance  of  General  Gates,  next 
approached  him,  and  after  him  the 
Baron  Biedesel  and  other  officers  pres- 
ent were  introduced.1 

At  the  appointed  time  the  enemy's 
troops  marched  from  their  encamp- 
ments to  the  green  near  old  Fort  Har- 
dy, where  they  deposited  their  arms 
and  emptied  their  cartridge-boxes  ;s 
when  they  were  immediately  re-formed, 
with  the  light-infantry  in  front,  and 
passed  through  the  American  camp, 
under  an  escort  of  dragoons,  the  band 
at  their  head  playing  the  popular  tune 
of  "  Yankee  Doodle." 3  As  the  head  of 
the  procession  approached  the  marquee 
of  General  Gates,  that  officer,  in  com- 
pany with  the  general  officers  of  both 
armies,  who  were  able  to  be  present, 
and  their  suites,  passed  out  and  took 
their  position  in  front.  Not  a  word 
was  spoken,  but,  for  a  few  minutes, 
each  looked  on  the  scene  before  him 
with  such  feelings  as  only  those  who 
had  been  interested  could  witness  it.4 


•Wilkinson,  i.  pp.  321,  322.— 2  The  Sexagenary,  or 
Reminiscences  of  the  American  Revolution  (suppressed 
edition),  pp.  Ill,  112.— 3  The  Sexagenary,  p.  115  ;  Serg. 
Lamb's  Jour,  of  Occur.,  p.  171. — 4  The  Sexagenary,  p.  115. 


The  conquered,  from  the  haughty  spirit 
and  high-toned  "proclamations"  with 
which  they  had  opened  the  campaign, 
were  filled  with  mortification  and  dis- 
tress ;  the  victors,  flushed  with  the  ad- 
vantage which  this  success  would  secure 
to  themselves,  their  party,  or  their  coun- 
try, as  one  or  other  of  these  objects 
governed  their  actions,  were  anxious  to 
reach  the  plunder,  or  other  wished-for 
benefit ;  or,  plotting  with  their  asso- 
ciates, were  devising  other  schemes  of 
aggrandizement ;  or,  honest  in  their  de- 
votion to  their  country  and  her  cause, 
looked  forward  to  the  advantages  which 
this  success  would  secure  to  both,  and 
thanked  God  for  his  goodness  in  secur- 
ing it. 

When  the  head  of  the  procession 
reached  the  spot  where  the  Generals 
stood,  General  Burgoyne  stepped  back, 
drew  his  sword,  and,  in  the  presence  of 
both  armies,  presented  it  to  General 
Gates,  who  received,  but  instantly  re- 
turned it,  in  the  most  courteous  man- 
ner,1 and  thus  was  the  enemy  formally 
surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States. 

The  troops  which  were  thus  surren- 
dered were,  two  lieutenant-generals,  two 
major-generals,  three  brigadier-generals, 
two  deputy  adjutant-generals,  three  as- 
sistant deputy  quartermaster-generals, 
six  aides,  one  secretary,  five  brigade- 
majors,  one  deputy  judge-advocate-gen- 
eral, one  surgeon-general,  one  deputy 
paymaster-general,  one  assistant  com- 
missary-general, one  wagon-master,  six 

1  The  Sexagenary,  p.  115. 
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lieutenant-colonels,  eleven  majors,  sev- 
enty-eight captains,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  lieutenants,  forty-one  ensigns, 
eight  chaplains,  six  adjutants,  five  quar- 
termasters, fourteen  surgeons,  thirteen 
surgeons'-mates,  three  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  sergeants,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  musicians,  and  four  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  thirty-six  pri- 
vates, making  a  total  of  five  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-three.1  The 
property  surrendered  embraced  twenty- 
seven  pieces  of  cannon,  with  implements 
and  stores  complete  for  the  pieces,  five 
thousand  stands  of  arms,  great  quantities 
of  musket-cartridges,  a  number  of  am- 
munition-wagons, travelling-forges,  <fcc.2 
The  success  at  Saratoga  was  soon 
followed  by  the  evacuation  of  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point,  and  the  pow- 
er of  the  enemy  in  the  North  was  pros- 
trated. Of  the  effect  of  this  victory 
it  has  been  beautifully  remarked,  that 
"  all  over  the  land  a  shout  of  triumph 
went  up,  and  from  the  furrows,  and 
workshops,  and  marts  of  commerce ; 
from  the  pulpit,  from  provincial  halls 
of  legislation,  from  partisan  camps,  and 
from  the  shattered  ranks  of  the  chief  at 
White  Marsh,  it  was  echoed  and  re- 


1  Field  Keturn  of  the  British  Forces  which  surrendered 
to  the  arms  of  the  United  States,  at  Saratoga,  Oct. 
17,  1777. 

J  Return  of  Ordnance  and  Stores  taken,  signed  ' '  Eben- 
ezer  Stephens,  Major  commanding  U.  S.  Artillery. ' ' 


echoed.  Toryism,  which  had  began  to 
lift  high  its  head,  retreated  behind  the 
defence  of  inaction;  the  bills  of  Con- 
gress rose  twenty  per  cent  in  value; 
capital  came  forth  from  its  hiding- 
places  ;  the  militia  readily  obeyed  the 
summons  to  the  camp;  and  the  great 
patriot  heart  of  America  beat  strongly 
with  pulsations  of  hope."1 

Nor  was  the  effect  of  this  victory  on 
the  cause  of  America  less  apparent  in 
Europe  than  in  America.  In  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  the  Earls  Chatham, 
Temple,  and  Coventry,  and  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  in  the  Lords ;  and  Fox, 
Burke,  and  Barre  in  the  House,  led  the 
opposition  in  a  terrible  onslaught  against 
the  Government;  while  the  friends  of 
America,  throughout  the  country,  took 
fresh  courage,  and  manfully  sustained 
her  cause.  On  the  continent,  the  Amer- 
ican character  and  the  American  repre- 
sentatives were  more  respected,  her  calls 
for  aid  were  more  cheerfully  responded 
to,  and  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and 
even  Russia  and  the  Pope,  manifested 
more  interest  in  the  ultimate  success  of 
her  cause. 

From  that  day  the  United  States  of 
America  assumed  a  position  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  effect  of 
the  struggle  of  her  people  was  felt 
throughout  the  whole  world. 

1  Lossing's  Field  Book,  i.  p.  83. 
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Camp  foot,  miles  above  Stillwater, 
September  20,  1777. 

Dear  Sir: — General  Gates  being  extremely 
hurried,  has  desired  me  to  answer  your  letter  of 
this  day.  The  committee  have  his  hearty  thanks 
for  their  attention  paid  to  the  wounded.  The 
wagons  they  have  sent  on  will  meet  them  at 
Stillwater,  to  which  place  they  have  been  sent 
in  boats.  The  General  is  sensible  that  the  com- 
mittee will  afford  the  director-general,  Dr.  Potts, 
every  assistance  in  their  power,  whose  care  and 
attention  to  those  unfortunate  brave  men,  de- 
serves the  highest  credit. 

Being  yesterday  informed  by  our  reconnoiter- 
ing  parties  that  the  enemy  had  struck  their 
camp,  and  were  advancing  towards  our  left,  the 
General  detached  Colonel  Morgan's  light  corps 
to  examine  their  direction  and  harass  their  ad- 
vance. This  party,  at  half-past  twelve,  fell  in 
with  a  picket  of  the  enemy,  which  they  imme- 
diately drove,  and,  after  a  brisk  fire,  were  beat 
back  by  a  strong  reinforcement.  This  skirmish 
drew  a  regiment  from  our  camp,  and  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy  to  suppoi't  the  action,  which, 
after  a  short  cessation,  was  renewed  with  double 
ardor,  and  continued  incessant  till  the  close  of 
the  day,  when  our  men  retired  to  camp  and  the 
enemy  a  small  distance  in  rear  of  the  field.  The 
succor  which  we  occasionally  detached,  amount- 
ed to  eleven  Continental  and  two  militia  regi- 
ments. I  have  not  yet  obtained  a  return,  but 
have  reason  to  believe  that  our  killed  do  not 
exceed  eighty,  and  that  the  missing  and  wound- 
ed do  not  amount  to  two  hundred.  The  con- 
current testimony  of  the  prisoners  and  deserters 


of  various  characters,  assures  us  that  General 
Burgoyne,  who  commanded  in  person,  was 
wounded  in  the  left  shoulder,  that  the  Sixty- 
second  regiment  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  that 
the  enemy  suffered  extremely  in  every  quarter 
where  they  were  engaged.  As  General  Bur- 
goyne's  situation  will  shortly  constrain  him  to  a 
decisive  action,  reinforcements  should  be  imme- 
diately pushed  forward  to  our  assistance,  as  our 
numbers  are  far  from  being  equal  to  an  insur- 
ance of  victory,  and  every  bosom  must  antici- 
pate the  consequences  of  a  defeat.  The  enemy 
have  quietly  licked  their  sores  this  day. 

The  news  of  the  taking  of  Ticonderoga  is 
corroborated  by  several  prisoners,  and  as  an 
attack  was  designed  on  that  post,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  it. 

I  am,  dear  sir*  &c, 

James  Wilkinson. 

Col.  Matt.  Visscher. 


n. 

EXTRACT    OF    A    LETTER    FROM    MAJOR-GENERAL 
GATES    TO    THE    HONORABLE    JOHN    HANCOCK, 


PRESIDENT     OF      CONGRESS,      DATED, 
HEIGHTS     ABOVE   BEHMAn's,    SEPT.    22, 
RESPECTING  THE  ACTION  SEPT.  19. 


CAMP 
1777," 


Friday  morning  I  was  informed  by  my  re- 
connoitering  parties,  that  the  enemy  had  struck 
their  camp,  and  were  removing  towards  our 
left.  I  immediately  detached  Colonel  Morgan's 
corps,  consisting  of  the  rifle  regiment  and  light- 
infantry  of  the  army,  to  observe  their  direction 
and  harass  their  advance.  This  party,  at  half- 
past  twelve,  fell  in  with  a  picket  of  the  enemy, 
which  they  immediately  drove ;  but  the  enemy 
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being  reinforced,  after  a  brisk  conflict,  they 
were  in  turn  obliged  to  retire.  This  skirmish 
drew  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  and  a  bri- 
gade from  my  left,  to  support  the  action,  which, 
after  a  short  cessation,  was  renewed  with  great 
warmth  and  violence.  At  this  instant,  hearing 
from  prisoners  that  the  whole  British  force  and 
a  division  of  foreigners  had  engaged  our  party, 
I  reinforced  with  four  more  regiments.  This 
continued  the  action  till  the  close  of  day,  when 
both  armies  retired  from  the  field. 

Inclosed  is  a  return  of  our  loss,  ancLI  am  well 
assured,  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  prison- 
ers and  deserters  of  various  characters,  that 
General  Burgoyne,  who  commanded  in  person, 
received  a  wound  in  his  left  shoulder — that  the 
Sixty-second  regiment  was  cut  to  pieces,  and 
that  the  enemy  suffered  extremely  in  every 
quarter  where  they  were  engaged.  The  gen- 
eral good  behavior  of  the  troops,  on  this  impor- 
tant occasion,  cannot  be  surpassed  by  the  most 
veteran  army :  to  discriminate  in  praise  of  the 
officers  would  be  injustice,  as  they  all  deserve 
the  honor  and  applause  of  Congress.  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Colburn,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Ad- 
ams, with  the  rest  of  the  unfortunate  brave, 
who  fell  in  their  country's  cause,  leave  a  lasting- 
monument  to  tlfeir  glory.  The  armies  remain 
encamped  within  two  miles  of  each  other. 

This  instant  I  wrote  to  all  the  neighboring 
States,  and  pressingly  demanded  the  immediate 
march  of  their  militia.  When  proper  reinforce- 
ments arrive,  I  hope  to  give  your  Excellency 
more  interesting  intelligence.  Inclosed  is  a  re- 
turn of  the  army,  which  but  barely  equals  that 
of  the  enemy. 


III. 

GENERAL  JOHN  GLOVEe's  LETTER  ON  THE  ACTION 
OF  OCTOBER  7TH. 

Camp  three  miles  above  Stillwateu,  ) 
October  9,  1777.  i 

Dear  General  : — This  will  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  yours  of  the  29th  ult.,  and  will  inform 
you,  that  on  Tuesday  last  the  enemy  advanced 
from  their  right  with  a  design  to  take  post  on 


our  left.     Our  scouts  were  drove  in — they  con- 
tinued advancing. 

Three  regiments  were  ordered  out,  who  met 
them  a  mile  from  our  lines,  a  small  eminence 
between  them,  each  rushed  hard  for  it — our 
troops  gained  it.  The  attack  began  at  4  o'clock, 
p.  M.,  continued  till  dark,  without  any  intermis- 
sion, during  which  we  drove  them  two  miles, 
and  at  last  entered  their  works  sword  in  hand. 
In  the  action,  and  in  their  works,  were  taken 
two  brass  twelve-pounders  and  six  six-pounders, 
three  ammunition-wagons,  about  three  hundred 
tents,  a  great  quantity  of  baggage,  with  up- 
wards of  thirty  horses,  wagons,  &c,  &c. 

It  now  became  very  dark,  could  not  pursue 
them  any  farther,  nor  was  it  safe  or  practicable, 
the  woods  being  very  thick.  We  halted  half  a 
mile  in  the  rear  of  them,  there  remained  the 
whole  night  with  our  arms  in  our  hands :  not  a 
man  slept. 

About  four  in  the  morning  they  began  to 
move ;  we  pushed  till  they  were  drove  into  their 
strong  works  on  the  river  road ;  skirmishing 
parties  were  sent  out  the  whole  day ;  some  pris- 
oners taken,  some  killed  and  wounded  on  our 
side. 

Among  the  wounded  is  the  good  Major-gen- 
eral Lincoln,  shot  through  the  leg ;  wish  he  may 
save  it,  but  it  is  much  doubted.  The  brave 
General  Arnold  was  wounded  in  the  action  the 
day  before. 

As  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  in  returns, 
cannot  give  you  a  particular  account  of  our 
loss;  however,  it  is  very  inconsiderable:  I  be- 
lieve I  may  venture  to  say,  not  more  than  thirty 
killed,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  wounded. 

The  enemy's  loss  on  Tuesday  must  be  great. 
General  Frazer  wounded  (since  dead).  Taken, 
three  field-officers,  six  captains,  ten  subalterns, 
one  quartermaster-general,  one  hundred  and 
ninety  privates.  Taken  in  the  hospital  on  Wed- 
nesday, about  three  hundred  sick  and  wounded, 
with  some  medicines,  two  hundred  barrels  of 
flour,  with  many  other  articles.  Besides  these, 
upwards  of  one  hundred  now  lay  dead  upon  the 
ground,  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  bury. 

Much  honor  is  due  to  our  officers  and  men, 
who  fought  like  heroes. 

The  enemy  began  their  retreat  at  about  11 
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o'clock  at  night,  breaking  up  all  the  bridges, 
and  otherwise  spoiling  the  roads  in  their  rear. 

Thursday  morning  three  hundred  men,  served 
with  three  days'  provisions,  began  their  march 
to  hang  on  their  left  flank  (the  right  being  on 
the  river),  and  two  brigades  on  the  river  road 
in  their  rear,  but  could  not  proceed,  as  it  set 
full  of  rain,  and  so  continues.  Shall  push  on 
immediately  on  its  clearing  up,  when  I  hope  to 
give  you  a  farther  account  of  them.  Till  then, 
I  am  your  honor's  most  obedient  servant, 

John  Glover,  Brig. -Gen. 

October  10,  .nine  o"1  clock. — Three  thousand 
have  already  marched  on  their  left  flank ;  and 
our  whole  body  is  paraded,  and  will  march  im- 
mediately. 

P.  S. — 10th,  a.  m. — This  morning,  symptoms 
much  in  favor  of  General  Lincoln.  I  am  in 
hopes  he  will  save  his  leg. 

The  express  heard  a  very  heavy  cannonade 
all  the  next  day,  while  on  his  way  hither. 


IV. 


GEN.  GATES  DISPATCH  TO  CONGRESS,  RESPECTING 
THE  ACTION  OF  OCT.  7,  AND  THE  SURRENDER 
OF   GEN.  BURGOYNE. 

Camp  Saratoga,  October  18,  1777. 

Sir  : — I  have  the  satisfaction  to  present  your 
Excellency  with  the  convention  of  Saratoga,  by 
which  his  Excellency  Lieutenant-general  Bur- 
goyne  has  surrendered  himself  and  his  whole 
army  into  my  hands,  and  they  are  now  upon 
their  march  for  Boston.  This  signal  and  im- 
portant event  is  the  more  glorious,  as  it  was 
effected  with  so  little  loss  to  the  United  States 
army. 

This  letter  will  be  presented  to  your  Excel- 
lency by  my  adjutant-general,  Colonel  "Wilkin- 
son, to  whom  I  must  beg  leave  to  refer  your 
Excellency  for  the  particulars  that  brought  this 
great  business  to  so  happy  and  fortunate  con- 
clusion. 

I  desire  to  be  permitted  to  recommend  this 
gallant  officer,  in  the  warmest  manner  to  Con- 
gress ;  and  entreat  that  he  may  be  continued  in 


his  present  office,  with  the  brevet  of  a  brigadier- 
general: 

The  honorable  Congress  will  believe  me  when 
I  assure  them,  that  from  the  beginning  of  this 
contest,  I  have  not  met  with  a  more  promising 
military  genius  than  Colonel  Wilkinson,  and 
whose  services  have  been  of  the  last  importance 
to  this  army. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  Excellency's  most 
obedient  and  humble  servant, 

Horatio  Gates. 

His  Excellency,  John  Hancock,  Esq.,  ) 
President  of  Congress.  ) 


(incxosuee.) 

Articles   of  Convention   "between   Lieutenant-general 
Burgoyne  and  Major-general  Gates. 


The  troops  under  Lieutenant-general  Bur- 
goyne to  march  out  of  their  camp,  with  the  honors 
of  war  and  the  artillery  of  the  intrenchments,  to 
the  verge  of  the  river,  where  the  old  fort  stood, 
where  the  arms  and  artillery  are  to  be  left ;  the 
arms  to  be  piled  by  word  of  command  from 
their  own  officers. 

ii. 

A  free  passage  to  be  granted  to  the  army 
under  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne  to  Great 
Britain,  on  condition  of  not  serving  again  in 
North  America  during  the  present  contest ;  and 
the  port  of  Boston  is  assigned  for  the  entry  of 
transports  to  receive  the  troops,  whensoever 
General  Howe  shall  so  order. 

in. 

Should  any  cartel  take  place,  by  which  the 
army  under  General  Burgoyne,  or  any  part  of  it 
may  be  exchanged,  the  foregoing  article  to  be 
void,  as  far  as  such  exchange  be  made. 

rv. 

The  army  under  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne 
to  march  to  Massachusetts  Bay  by  the  easiest, 
most  expeditious,  and  convenient  route,  and  to 
be  quartered  in,  near,  or  as  convenient  as  possi- 
ble to  Boston,  that  the  march  of  the  troops  may 
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not  be  delayed  when  transports  arrive  to  receive 

them. 

v. 

The  troops  to  be  supplied  on  their  march,  and 
during  their  being  in  quarters,  with  provisions, 
by  General  Gates'  orders,  at  the  same  rate  of 
rations  as  the  troops  of  his  own  army ;  and,  if 
possible,  the  officers'  horses  and  cattle  are  to  be 
supplied  with  forage  at  the  usual  rates. 

VI. 

All  officers  to  retain  their  carriages,  bat-horses 
and  other  cattle,  and  no  baggage  to  be  molested 
or  searched ;  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne  giv- 
ing his  honor  that  there  are  no  public  stores  se- 
creted therein.  Major-general  Gates  will  of 
course  take  the  necessary  measures  for  the  due 
performance  of  this  article.  Should  any  car- 
riages be  wanted  during  the  march  for  the 
transportation  of  officers'  baggage,  they  are,  if 
possible,  to  be  supplied  by  the  country  at  the 
usual  rates. 

VII. 

Upon  the  march,  and  during  the  time  the 
army  shall  remain  in  quarters  in  Massachusetts 
Bay,  the  officers  are  not,  as  far  as  circumstances 
will  admit,  to  be  separated  from  their  men. 
The  officers  are  to  be  quartered  according  to 
rank,  and  are  not  to  be  hindered  from  assem- 
bling their  men  for  roll-call,  and  other  neces- 
sary purposes  of  regularity. 

VIII. 

All  corps  whatever,  of  General  Burgoyne's 
army,  whether  composed  of  sailors,  bateaumen, 
artificers,  drivers,  independent  companies,  and 
followers  of  the  army,  of  whatever  country,  shall 
be  included  in  the  fullest  sense  and  the  utmost 
extent  of  the  above  articles,  and  comprehended 
in  every  respect  as  British  subjects. 

IX. 

All  Canadians,  and  persons  belonging  to  the 
Canadian  establishment,  consisting  of  sailors,  ba- 
teaumen, artificers,  drivers,  independent  compa- 
nies, and  many  other  followers  of  the  army,  who 
come  under  no  particular  description,  are  to  be 
permitted  to  return  there  :  they  are  to  be  con- 
ducted immediately,  by  the  shortest  route,  to 


the  first  British  post  on  Lake  George,  are  to  be 
supplied  with  provisions  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  other  troops,  and  are  to  be  bound  by  the 
same  condition  of  not  serving  during  the  present 
contest  in  North  America. 


Passports  to  be  immediately  granted  for  three 
officers,  not  exceeding  the  rank  of  captains,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  Lieutenant-general  Bur- 
goyne, to  carry  dispatches  to  Sir  William  Howe, 
Sir  Guy  Carleton,  and  to  Great  Britain,  by  the 
way  of  New  York  ;  and  Major-general  Gates 
engages  the  public  faith  that  these  dispatches 
shall  not  be  opened.  These  officers  are  to  set 
out  immediately  after  receiving  their  dispatches, 
and  are  to  travel  the  shortest  route  and  in  the 
most  expeditious  manner. 

XI. 

During  the  stay  of  the  troops  in  Massachusetts 
Bay  the  officers  are  to  be  admitted  on  parole, 
and  are  to  be  allowed  to  wear  their  side-arms. 

XII. 

Should  the  army  under  Lieutenant-general 
Burgoyne  find  it  necessary  to  send  for  their 
clothing  and  other  baggage,  to  Canada,  they 
are  permitted  to  do  it  in  the  most  convenient 
manner,  and  the  necessary  passports  granted 
for  that  purpose. 

XIII. 

These  articles  are  to  be  mutually  signed  and 
exchanged  to-morrow  morning,  at  9  o'clock,  and 
the  troops  under  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne 
are  to  march  out  of  their  intrenchments  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Horatio  Gates,  May. -Gen. 
J.  Burgoyne,  Lieut.-Gen. 
Saratoga,  October  16,  1777. 

To  prevent  any  doubts  that  might  arise  from 
Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne's  name  not  being 
mentioned  in  the  above  treaty,  Major-general 
Gates  hereby  declares  that  he  is  understood  to 
be  comprehended  in  it  as  fully  as  if  his  name 
had  been  specifically  mentioned. 

Horatio  Gates. 
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V. 


GEN",   bttrgoytste  s  dispatch  to  lord   george 

GERMAIN. 

Albany,  October  20,  1777. 

My  Lord  : — ]STo  possibility  of  communication 
with  your  lordship  having  existed  since  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  at  which  time  my  last 
dispatch  was  sent  away,  I  have  to  report  to 
your  lordship  the  proceedings  of  the  army  un- 
der my  command  from  that  period ;  a  series  of 
hard  toil,  incessant  effort,  stubborn  action ;  till 
disabled  in  the  collateral  branches  of  the  army 
by  the  total  defection  of  the  Indians ;  the  deser- 
tion or  timidity  of  the  Canadians  and  Provincials, 
some  individuals  excepted ;  disappointed  in  the 
last  hope  of  any  timely  co-operation  from  other 
armies;  the  regular  troops  reduced  by  losses 
from  the  best  part  to  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred fighting  men,  not  two  thousand  of  which 
were  British ;  only  three  days'  provisions  upon 
short  allowance  in  store ;  invested  by  an  army 
of  sixteen  thousand  men,  and  no  apparent  means 
of  retreat  remaining,  I  called  into  council  all  the 
generals,  field-officers,  and  captains  commanding 
corps,  and  by  their  unanimous  concurrence  and 
advice,  I  was  induced  to  open  a  treaty  with 
Major-general  Gates. 

Your  lordship  will  see,  by  the  papers  trans- 
mitted herewith,  the  disagreeable  prospect  which 
attended  the  first  overtures ;  and  when  the 
terms  concluded  are  compared,  I  trust  that  the 
spirit  of  the  councils  I  have  mentioned,  which 
under  such  circumstances  dictated,  instead  of 
submitting,  will  not  be  refused  a  share  of  credit. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  detail  of  these  events, 
I  think  it  a  duty  of  justice,  my  lord,  to  take 
upon  myself  the  measure  of  having  passed  the 
Hudson's  River,  in  order  to  force  a  passage  to 
Albany.  I  did  not  think  myself  authorized  to 
call  any  men  into  council,  when  the  peremptory 
tenor  of  my  orders  and  the  season  of  the  year 
admitted  no  alternative. 

Provisions  for  about  thirty  days  having  been 
brought  forward,  the  other  necessary  stores  pre- 
pared, and  the  bridge  of  boats  completed,  the 
army  passed  the  Hudson's  River  on  the  13th 
and  14th  of  September ;  and  encamped  on  the 
Vol.  I.— 39 


heights  and  in  the  plain  of  Saratoga,  the  enemy 
being  then  in  the  neighborhood  of  Stillwater. 

15th. — The  whole  army  made  a  movement 
forward,  and  encamped  in  a  good  position  in  a 
place  called  Dovacote. 

16th. — It  being  found  that  there  were  several 
bridges  to  repair,  that  work  was  begun  under 
cover  of  strong  detachments,  and  the  same  op- 
portunity was  taken  to  reconnoitre  the  country. 

11th. — The  army  renewed  their  march,  re- 
paired other  bridges,  and  encamped  upon  advan- 
tageous ground  about  four  miles  from  the  enemy. 

18th. — The  enemy  appeared  in  considerable 
force  to  obstruct  the  further  repair  of  bridges, 
and  with  a  view,  as  was  conceived,  to  draw  on 
an  action  where  artillery  could  not  be  employed : 
a  small  loss  was  sustained  in  skirmishing,  but  the 
work  of  the  bridges  was  effected. 

19th. — The  passages  of  a  great  ravine,  and 
other  roads  towards  the  enemy,  having  been 
reconnoitred,  the  army  advanced  in  the  follow- 
ing order. 

Brigadier-general  Frazer's  corps,  sustained  by 
Lieutenant-colonel  Breyman's  corps,  made  a  cir- 
cuit, in  order  to  pass  the  ravine  commodiously, 
without  quitting  the  heights,  and  afterwards  to 
cover  the  march  of  the  line  to  the  right.  These 
corps  moved  in  three  columns,  and  had  the  In- 
dians, Canadians,  and  Provincials  upon  their 
fronts  and  flanks.  The  British  line,  led  by  me 
in  person,  passed  the  ravine  in  a  direct  line 
south,  and  formed  in  order  of  battle  as  fast  as 
they  gained  the  summit,  where  they  waited,  to 
give  time  to  Frazer's  corps  to  make  the  circuit, 
and  to  enable  the  left  wing  and  artillery,  which, 
under  the  commands  of  Major-general  Phillips 
and  Major-general  Riedesel,  kept  the  great  road 
and  meadows  near  the  river  in  two  columns, 
and  had  bridges  to  repair,  to  be  equally  ready 
to  proceed.  The  Forty-seventh  regiment  guard- 
ed the  bateaux. 

The  signal-guns,  which  had  been  previously 
settled  to  give  notice  of  all  the  columns  being 
ready  to  advance,  having  been  fired  between 
one  and  two  o'clock,  the  march  continued.  The 
scouts  and  flankers  of  the  column  of  the  British 
line  were  soon  fired  upon  from  small  parties,  but 
with  no  effect.  After  about  an  hour's  march, 
the  pickets,  which  made  the  advanced  guard  of 
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that  column,  were  attacked  in  force,  and  obliged 
to  give  ground,  but  they  soon  rallied  and  were 
sustained. 

On  the  first  opening  of  the  wood  I  formed 
the  troops.  A  few  cannon-shot  dislodged  the 
enemy  at  a  house  from  whence  the  pickets  had 
been  attacked,  and  Brigadier-general  Frazer's 
corps  had  arrived  with  such  precision  in  point 
of  time,  as  to  be  found  upon  a  very  advanta- 
geous height  on  the  right  of  the  British. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy,  not  acquainted 
with  the  combination  of  the  march,  had  moved 
in  great  force  out  of  their  intrenchments,  with 
a  view  of  turning  the  line  upon  the  right,  and 
being  checked  by  the  disposition  of  Brigadier- 
general  Frazer,  countermarched,  in  order  to  di- 
rect their  great  effort  to  the  left  of  the  British. 

From  the  nature  of  the  country,  movements 
of  this  sort,  however  near,  may  be  effected  with- 
out a  possibility  of  their  being  discovered. 

About  three  o'clock,  the  action  began  by  a 
very  vigorous  attack  on  the  British  line,  and 
continued  with  great  obstinacy  till  after  sunset. 
The  enemy  being  continually  supplied  with  fresh 
troops,  the  stress  lay  upon  the  Twentieth,  Twen- 
ty-first, and  Sixty-second  regiments,  most  parts 
of  which  were  engaged  near  four  hours,  without 
intermission  ;  the  Ninth  had  been  ordered  early 
in  the  day  to  form  in  reserve. 

The  grenadiers  and  Twenty-fourth  regiment 
were  some  part  of  the  time  brought  into  action, 
as  were  part  of  the  light-infantry,  and  all  these 
corps  charged  with  their  usual  spirit. 

The  riflemen,  and  other  parts  of  Breyman's 
corps,  were  also  of  service,  but  it  was  not  thought 
advisable  to  evacuate  the  heights,  where  Briga- 
dier-general Frazer  was  posted,  otherwise  than 
partially  and  occasionally. 

Major-general  Phillips,  upon  first  hearing  the 
firing,  found  his  way  through  a  difficult  part  of 
the  wood  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  brought  up 
with  him  Major  "Williams  and  four  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  from  that  moment  I  stood  in- 
debted to  that  gallant  and  judicious  second,  for 
incessant  and  most  material  services,  particularly 
for  restoring  the  action  in  a  point  which  was  crit- 
ically pressed  by  a  great  superiority  of  fire,  and 
to  which  he  led  up  the  Twentieth  regiment,  at 
the  utmost  personal  hazard. 


Major-general  Riedesel  exerted  himself  to 
bring  up  a  part  of  the  left  wing,  and  arrived  in 
time  to  charge  the  enemy  with  regularity  and 
bravery. 

Just  as  the  light  closed  the  enemy  gave 
ground  on  all  sides,  and  left  us  completely  mas- 
ters of  the  field  of  battle,  with  the  loss  of  about 
five  hundred  men  on  their  side,  and,  as  sup- 
posed, thrice  that  number  wounded. 

The  darkness  preventing  a  pursuit,  the  prison- 
ers were  few. 

The  behavior  of  the  officers  and  men,  in  gen- 
eral, was  exemplary.  Brigadier-general  Frazer 
took  his  position,  in  the  beginning  of  the  day, 
with  great  judgment,  and  sustained  the  action 
with  constant  presence  of  mind  and  vigor. 
Brigadier-general  Hamilton  was  the  whole  time 
engaged,  and  acquitted  himself  with  great  honor, 
activity,  and  good  conduct.  The  artillery  in 
general  was  distinguished,  and  the  brigade  under 
Captain  Jopes,  who  was  killed  in  the  action,  was 
conspicuously  so. 

The  army  lay  upon  their  arms  the  night  of 
the  19th,  and  the  next  day  took  a  position 
nearly  within  cannon-shot  of  the  enemy,  forti- 
fying their  right  and  extending  their  left  to  the 
brow  of  the  heights,  so  as  to  cover  the  meadows 
through  which  the  great  river  runs,  and  where 
their  bateaux  and  hospitals  were  placed.  The 
Forty-seventh  regiment,  the  regiment  of  Hesse 
Hanau,  and  a  corps  of  Provincials,  encamped 
in  the  meadows,  as  a  further  security. 

It  was  soon  found  that  no  fruits  (honor  ex- 
cepted) were  attained  by  the  preceding  victory, 
the  enemy  working  with  redoubled  ardor  to 
strengthen  their  left;  their  right  was  already 
unattackable. 

On  our  side  it  became  expedient  to  erect 
strong  redoubts,  for  the  protection  of  the  maga- 
zines and  hospital,  not  only  against  a  sudden 
attack,  but  also  for  their  security,  in  case  of  a 
march  to  turn  the  enemy's  flank. 

Sept.  21. — A  messenger  arrived  from  Sir  Harry 
Clinton,  with  a  letter  in  cypher,  informing  me  of 
his  intention  to  attack  Fort  Montgomery  in  about 
ten  days  from  the  date  of  his  letter,  which  was 
the  12th  instant.  This  was  the  only  messenger 
of  many  that  I  apprehend  were  dispatched  by 
Sir  William  Howe  and  him,  that  had  reached 
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my  camp  since  the  beginning  of  August.  He 
was  sent  back  the  same  night  to  inform  Sir 
Harry  of  my  situation,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a 
diversion,  to  oblige  General  Gates  to  detach 
from  his  army,  and  my  intention  to  wait  favora- 
ble events  in  that  position,  if  possible,  to  the 
12th  of  October. 

In  the  course  of  the  two  following  days,  two 
officers  in  disguise,  and  other  confidential  per- 
sons, were  dispatched  by  different  routes,  with 
verbal  messages  to  the  same  effect,  and  I  con- 
tinued fortifying  my  camp,  and  watching  the 
enemy,  whose  numbers  increased  every  day. 

I  thought  it  advisable,  on  the  3d  of  October, 
to  diminish  the  soldiers'  rations,  in  order  to 
lengthen  out  the  provisions,  to  which  measure 
the  army  submitted  with  the  utmost  cheerful- 
ness. The  difficulties  of  a  retreat  to  Canada 
were  clearly  foreseen,  as  was  the  dilemma,  should 
the  retreat  be  effected,  of  leaving  at  liberty 
such  an  army  as  General  Gates'  to  ojDerate 
against  Sir  William  Howe. 

This  consideration  operated  forcibly  to  de- 
termine me  to  abide  events  as  long  as  possible, 
and  I  reasoned  thus : — the  expedition  I  com- 
manded was  evidently  meant  at  first  to  be 
hazarded ;  circumstances  might  require  it  should 
be  devoted ;  a  critical  junction  of  Mr.  Gates' 
force  with  Mr.  Washington  might  possibly  de- 
cide the  fate  of  the  war;  the  failure  of  my  junc- 
tion with  Sir  Harry  Clinton,  or  the  loss  of  my 
retreat  to  Canada,  could  only  be  a  partial  mis- 
fortune. 

In  this  situation  things  continued  till  the 
seventh,  when,  no  intelligence  having  been  re- 
ceived of  the  expected  co-operation,  and  four  or 
five  days  for  our  limited  stay  in  the  camp  only 
remained,  it  was  judged  advisable  to  make  a 
movement  to  the  enemy's  left,  not  only  to  dis- 
cover whether  there  were  any  possible  means  of 
forcing  a  passage,  should  it  be  necessary  to  ad- 
vance, or  dislodging  him,  for  the  convenience  of 
a  retreat,  but  also  to  cover  a  forage  of  the 
army,  which  was  in  the  greatest  distress,  on  ac- 
count of  the  scarcity. 

A  detachment  of  fifteen  hundred  regular 
troops,  with  two  twelve-pounders,  two  howitz- 
ers, and  six  six-pounders,  were  ordered  to  move, 
and  were  commanded  by  myself,  having  with 


me  Major-general  Phillips,  Major-general  Rie- 
desel,  and  Brigadier-general  Frazer. 

The  guard  of  the  camp  upon  the  heights  was 
left  to  Brigadier-generals  Hamilton  and  Specht, 
the  redoubts  and  the  plain  to  Brigadier-general 
Gall ;  and  as  the  force  of  the  enemy  immediately 
in  their  front  consisted  of  more  than  double 
their  numbers,  it  was  not  possible  to  augment 
the  corps  that  marched,  beyond  the  numbers 
above  stated. 

I  formed  the  troops  within  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  of  the  enemy's  left,  and  Captain  Frazer's 
rangers,  with  Indians  and  Provincials,  had  or- 
ders to  go  by  secret  paths  in  the  woods  to  gain 
the  enemy's  rear,  and  by  showing  themselves 
there,  to  keep  them  in  check. 

The  further  operations  intended  were  pre- 
vented by  a  very  sudden  and  rapid  attack  of 
the .  enemy  on  our  left,  where  the  British  grena- 
diers were  posted  to  support  the  left  wing  of 
the  line.  Major  Ackland,  at  the  head  of  them, 
sustained  the  attack  with  great  resolution  ;  but 
the  enemy's  great  numbers  enabling  them  in  a 
few  minutes  to  extend  the  attack  along  the  front 
of  the  Germans,  which  were  immediately  on  the 
right  of  the  grenadiers,  no  part  of  that  body 
could  be  removed  to  make  a  second  line  to  the 
flank,  where  the  stress  of  the  fire  lay.  The 
right  was  at  this  time  engaged,  but  it  was  soon 
observed  that  the  enemy  was  marching  a  large 
corps  around  their  flank,  to  endeavor  cutting  off 
their  retreat.  The  light-infantry,  and  part  of 
the  Twenty-fourth  regiment,  which  were  at  that 
post,  were  therefore  ordered  to  form  a  second 
line,  and  to  secure  the  return  of  the  troops  into 
camp.  While  this  movement  was  proceeding, 
the  enemy  pushed  a  fresh  and  strong  reinforce- 
ment to  renew  the  action  upon  the  left,  which, 
overpowered  by  a  great  superiority,  gave  way, 
and  the  fight-infantry  and  Twenty-fourth  regi- 
ment were  obliged  to  make  a  quick  movement 
to  save  that  point  from  being  entirely  carried, 
in  doing  which  Brigadier-general  Frazer  was 
mortally  wounded. 

The  danger  to  which  the  lines  were  exposed 
being  by  this  time  of  the  most  serious  nature, 
orders  were  given  to  Major-general  Phillips  and 
Riedesel  to  cover  the  retreat,  while  such  troops 
as  were  most  ready  for  the  purpose,  returned 
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for  the  defence  of  them.  The  troops  retreated, 
hard  pressed,  but  in  good  order ;  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  six  pieces  of  cannon,  all  the 
horses  having  been  killed,  and  most  of  the  artil- 
lery-men, who  had  behaved  as  usual  with  the 
utmost  bravery,  under  the  command  of  Major 
Williams,  being  eithei;  killed  or  wounded. 

The  troops  had  scarcely  entered  the  camp 
when  it  was  stormed  with  great  fury,  the  ene- 
my rushing  to  the  lines  under  a  severe  fire  of 
grape-shot  and  small-arms.  The  post  of  the 
light-infantry,  under  Lord  Balcarras,  assisted  by 
some  of  the  line,  which  threw  themselves  by 
order  into  the  intrenchments,  was  defended 
with  great  spirit,  and  the  enemy,  led  on  by 
General  Arnold,  was  finally  repulsed,  and  the 
General  wounded  ;  but,  unhappily,  the  intrench- 
ments of  the  German  reserve,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant-colonel  Breyman,  who  was  killed, 
were  carried,  and  although  ordered  to  be  re- 
covered, they  never  were  so,  and  the  enemy 
by  that  misfortune  gained  an  opening  on  our 
right  and  rear.  The  night  put  an  end  to  the 
action. 

Under  the  disadvantages  thus  apparent  in 
our  situation,  the  army  was  ordered  to  quit  the 
present  position  during  the  night,  and  take  post 
upon  the  heights  above  the  hospital. 

Thus,  by  an  entire  change  of  front,  to  reduce 
the  enemy  to  form  a  new  disposition. 

This  movement  was  effected  in  great  order 
and  without  loss,  though  all  the  artillery  and 
camp  were  moved  at  the  same  time.  The  army 
continued  offering  battle  to  the  enemy,  in  their 
new  position,  the  whole  day  of  the  8th. 

Intelligence  was  now  received  that  the  ene- 
my were  marching  to  turn  the  right,  and  no 
means  could  prevent  that  measure  but  retiring 
towards  Saratoga.  The  army  began  to  move 
at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  Major-general  Riedesel 
commanding  the  van-guard,  and  Major-general 
Phillips  the  rear. 

This  retreat,  though  within  musket-shot  of 
the  enemy,  and  encumbered  with  all  the  bag- 
gage of  the  army,  was  made  without  loss,  but  a 
very  heavy  rain,  and  the  difficulties  of  guarding 
the  bateaux,  which  contained  all  the  provisions, 
occasioned  delays,  which  prevented  the  army 
reaching  Saratoga  till  the  night  of  the  9th,  and 


the  artillery  could  not  pass  the  fords   of  the 
Fishkill  till  the  morning  of  the  10th. 

At  our  arrival  near  Saratoga,  a  corps  of  the 
enemy,  between  five  and  six  hundred,  were 
discovered  throwing  up  intrenchments  on  the 
heights,  but  retired  over  a  ford  of  the  Hudson's 
River  at  our  approach,  and  joined  a  body  posted 
to  oppose  our  passage  there. 

It  was  judged  proper  to  send  a  detachment 
of  artificers,  under  a  strong  escort,  to  repair  the 
bridges,  and  open  a  road  to  Fort  Edward  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river.  The  Forty-seventh 
regiment,  Captain  Frazer's  marksmen,  and  Mac- 
koy's  Provincials,  were  ordered  for  that  service, 
but  the  enemy  appearing  on  the  heights  of  the 
Fishkill  in  great  force,  and  making  a  dispo- 
sition to  pass  and  give  us  battle,  the  Forty- 
seventh  regiment  and  Frazer's  marksmen  were 
recalled  ;  the  Provincials,  left  to  cover  the  work- 
men at  the  first  bridge,  ran  away  upon  a  very 
slight  attack  of  a  small  party  of  the  enemy, 
and  left  the  artificers  to  escape  as  they  could, 
without  a  possibility  of  their  performing  any 
work. 

During  these  different  movements,  the  ba- 
teaux with  provisions  were  frequently  fired  upon 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  some  of 
them  were  lost,  and  several  men  were  killed 
and  wounded  in  those  which  remained.    ■ 

October  1 1  th. — The  attacks  upon  the  bateaux 
were  continued ;  several  were  taken  and  re- 
taken, but  their  situation  being  much  nearer  to 
the  main  force  of  the  enemy  than  to  ours,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  secure  the  provisions  any 
otherwise  than  by  landing  them  and  carrying 
them  up  on  the  hill :  this  was  effected  under  fire, 
and  with  great  difficulty. 

The  possible  means  of  farther  retreat  were 
now  considered  in  councils  of  war — composed  of 
the  general  officers — minutes  of  which  will  be 
transmitted  to  your  lordship. 

The  only  one  that  seemed  at  all  practicable 
was  by  a  night  march  to  gain  Fort  Edward, 
with  the  troops  carrying  their  provision  upon 
their  backs :  the  impossibility  of  repairing  bridges 
putting  a  conveyance  of  artillery  and  carriages 
out  of  the  question,  it  was  proposed  to  force  the 
ford  at  Fort  Edward  or  the  ford  above  it.  Be- 
fore this  attempt  could  be  made,  scouts  returned 
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with  intelligence  that  the  enemy  were  intrench- 
ed opposite  these  fords,  and  possessed  a  camp  in 
force,  on  the  high  ground  between  Fort  Edward 
and  Fort  George,  with  cannon.  They  had  also 
parties  down  the  whole  shore  to  watch  our  mo- 
tions, and  posts  so  near  to  us,  upon  our  own 
side  of  the  water,  as  must  prevent  the. army 
moving  a  single  mile  undiscovered. 

The  bulk  of  the  enemy's  army  was  hourly 
joined  by  new  corps  of  militia  and  volunteers, 
and  their  numbers  together  amoiinted  to  up- 
wards of  sixteen  thousand  men.  Their  position, 
which  extended  three  parts  in  four  of  a  circle 
round  us,  was,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
unattackable  in  all  parts. 

In  this  situation  the  army  took  the  best  posi- 
tion possible  and  fortified,  waiting  till  the  13th, 
at  night,  in  the  anxious  hope  of  succors  from  our 
friends,  or  the  next  desirable  expectation,  an  at- 
tack from  our  enemy. 

During  this  time  the  men  lay  continually 
upon  their  arms,  and  were  cannonaded  in  every 
part :  even  rifle-shot  and  grape-shot  came  into 
all  parts  of  the  line,  though  without  any  consid- 
erable effect. 

At  this  period  an  exact  account  of  the  pro- 
visions was  taken,  and  the  circumstances  stated 
in  the  opening  of  this  letter  became  complete. 

The  council  of  war  was  extended  to  all  the 
field-officers  and  captains  commanding  corps  of 
the  army,  and  the  event  ensued,  which  I  am 
sure  was  inevitable,  and  which,  I  trust,  in  that 
situation  was  honorable,  but  which  it  would  be 
superfluous  and  melancholy  to  repeat. 

After  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  General 
Gates  drew  together  the  force  that  had  sur- 
rounded my  position,  and  I  had  the  consolation 
to  have  as  many  witnesses  as  I  have  men  under 
my  command,  of  its  amounting  to  the  numbers 
mentioned  above. 

During  the  events  stated  above,  an  attempt 
was  made  against  Ticonderoga,  by  an  army  as- 
sembled under  Major-general  Lincoln,  who  found 
means  to  march  with  a  considerable  corps  from 
Huberton  undiscovered,  while  another  column 
of  his  force  passed  the  mountains  between 
Skenesborough  and  Lake  George,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th  September,  a  sudden  and 
general   attack  was  made    upon   the   carrying 


place  at  Lake  George,  Sugar  Hill,  Ticonderoga, 
and  Mount  Independence.  The  sea  officers 
commanding  the  armed  sloop  stationed  to  de- 
fend the  carrying  place,  as  also  some  of  the 
officers  commanding  at  the  posts  of  Sugar  Hill 
and  at  the  Portage,  were  surprised,  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  four  companies  of  the  Fifty- 
third  regiment  were  made  prisoners;  a  block- 
house, commanded  by  Lieutenant  Lord  of  the 
Fifty-third,  was  the  only  post  on  that  side  that 
had  time  to  make  use  of  their  arms,  and  they 
made  a  brave  defence  till  cannon,  taken  from 
the  surprised  vessel,  was  brought  against  them. 

After  stating  and  lamenting  so  fatal  a  want 
of  vigilance,  I  have  to  inform  your  lordship  of 
the  satisfactory  events  which  followed. 

The  enemy  having  twice  summoned  Briga- 
dier-general Powell,  and  received  such  answer 
as  became  a  gallant  officer  intrusted  with  so 
important  a  post,  and  having  tried  during  the 
course  of  four  days  several  attacks,  and  being 
repulsed  in  all,  retreated  without  having  done 
any  considerable  damage.  Brigadier-general 
Powell,  from  whose  report  to  me  I  extract  this 
relation,  gives  great  commendations  to  the  regi- 
ment of  Prince  Frederick  and  the  other  troops 
stationed  at  Mount  Independence.  The  Briga- 
dier also  mentions  with  great  applause  the  be- 
havior of  Captain  Taylor,  of  the  Twenty-first 
regiment,  who  was  accidentally  there  on  his 
route  to  the  army  from  the  hospital,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Beecroft,  of  the  Twenty-fourth  regiment, 
who  with  the  artificers  in  arms  defended  an  im- 
portant battery. 

On  the  24th  instant  the  enemy,  enabled  by 
the  capture  of  the  gun-boats  and  bateaux,  which 
they  had  made  after  the  surprise  of  the  sloop,  to 
embark  upon  Lake  George,  attacked  Diamond 
Island  in  two  divisions. 

Captain  Aubrey,  and  two  companies  of  the 
Forty-seventh  regiment,  had  been  posted  at 
that  island,  from  the  time  the  army  passed  the 
Hudson  River,  as  a  better  situation  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  stores  at  the  south  end  of  Lake 
George  than  Fort  George,  which  is  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  not  tenable  against  artillery  and 
numbers.  The  enemy  were  repulsed  by  Captain 
Aubrey,  with  great  loss,  and  pursued  by  the 
gun-boats  under  his  command  to  the  east  shore, 


where  two  of  their  principal  vessels  were  re- 
taken, together  with  all  the  cannon.  They  had 
just  time  to  set  fire  to  the  other  bateaux,  and 
retreated  over  the  mountains. 

I  beg  leave  to  refer  your  lordship  for  further 
particulars  to  my  aid-de-camp,  Lord  Petersham, 
and  I  humbly  take  occasion  to  recommend  to 
His  Majesty's  notice  that  nobleman,  as  one  en- 
dued with  qualities  to  do  important  services  to 
his  country  in  every  station  to  which  his  birth 
may  lead.  In  this  late  campaign,  in  particular, 
his  behavior  has  been  such  as  to  entitle  him  to 
the  fullest  applause,  and  I  am  confident  his 
merit  will  be  thought  a  sufficient  ground  for 
preferment,  though  deprived  of  the  eclat  and 
sort  of  claim  which  generally  attends  the  deliv- 
ery of  fortunate  dispatches. 

I  have  only  to  add,  my  lord,  a  general  report 
of  the  killed  and  wounded  ;  I  do  not  give  it  cor- 
rect, the  hurry  of  the  time  and  the  separation  of 
the  corps  having  rendered  it  impossible  to  make 
it  so.  The  British  officers  have  bled  profusely 
and  most  honorably ;  those  who  remain  uu- 
wounded,  have  been  equally  forward,  and  the 
general  officers,  from  the  mode  of  fighting,  have 
been  more  exposed  than  in  other  services. 

Among  the  rest  of  this  station,  I  have  had 
my  escapes.  It  depends  upon  the  sentence  His 
Majesty  shall  pass  upon  my  conduct ;  upon  the 
judgment  of  my  profession,  and  of  the  impartial 
and  respectable  parts  of  my  country,  whether  I 
am  to  esteem  them  blessings  or  misfortunes. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c, 

J.  Burgoyne. 


VI. 

LETTER  FROM  GENERAL  BURGOYNE  TO  LORD 

GEO.  GERMAIN. 

[Private,  by  Lord  Petersham.] 

Albany,  October  20,  1777. 
My  Lord  : — I  have  little  to  add  to  my  public 
letter  respecting  the  course  of  unsuccessful  events 
therein  detailed.  I  rest  my  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  the  King  and  his  councils,  to  support 
the  Genei-al  they  thought  proper  to  appoint  to 
as  arduous  an  undertaking,  and  under  as  posi- 


tive a  direction  as  perhaps  a  cabinet  ever  framed. 
It  will,  I  am  sure,  be  remembered,  my  lord,  that 
a  preference  of  exertions  was  the  only  latitude 
given  to  me,  and  that  to  force  a  junction  with 
Sir  William  Howe,  or  at  least  a  passage  to 
Albany,  was  the  principle,  the  letter,  and  the 
spirit  of  my  orders.  Indeed,  the  appearances 
at  the  time  I  passed  the  Hudson's  River,  though 
subject  to  doubt  in  some  instances,  as  I  then 
wrote  your  lordship,  were,  upon  a  general  view, 
such  as  I  am  persuaded  would  have  rendered 
inaction  censurable,  had  my  orders,  instead  of 
being  peremptory,  been  discretionary.  Promises 
of  the  professing  loyalists  were  not  then  brought 
to  the  test ;  the  spirit  of  the  enemy,  in  combat 
against  regular  British  troops,  had  only  been 
tried  at  Ticonderoga,  at  Huberton,  at  Skenes- 
borough,  and  Fort  Anne,  in  all  which  places  it 
had  failed ;  the  total  disappointment  of  effectual 
co-operation  could  not  be  foreseen  or  supposed ; 
and  sure  I  am,  had  I  then  made  supposition  that 
any  thing  like  what  has  happened,  might  have 
happened,  and  remained  cautiously  posted,  no 
exertion  attempted,  my  conduct  would  have 
been  held  indefensible  by  every  class  and  dis- 
tinction of  men  in  government,  in  the  army,  and 
in  the  public. 

The  expediency  of  advancing  being  admitted, 
the  consequences  have  been  honorable  misfor- 
tunes. The  British  have  persevered  in  a  strenu- 
ous and  bloody  progress.  Had  the  force  been 
all  British,  perhaps  the  perseverance  had  been 
longer ;  but  as  it  was,  will  it  be  said,  my  lord, 
that  in  the  exhausted  situation  described,  and 
in  the  jaws  of  famine,  and  invested  by  quadruple 
numbers,  a  treaty  which  saves  the  army  to  the 
State,  for  the  next  campaign,  was  not  more  than 
could  have  been  expected.  I  call  it  saving  the 
army,  because  if  sent  home,  the  State  is  there- 
by enabled  to  send  forth  the  troops  now  des- 
tined for  her  internal  defence  ;  if  exchanged, 
they  become  a  force  to  Sir  William  Howe,  as 
effectually  as  if  any  other  junction  had  been 
made. 

I  should  now  hold  myself  unjustifiable  if  I  did 
not  confide  to  your  lordship  my  opinion,  upon  a 
near  inspection,  of  the  rebel  troops. 

The  standing  corps,  which  I  have  seen,  are 
disciplined.     I  do  not  hazard  the  term,  but  ap- 
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ply  it  to  the  great  fundamental  points  of  mili- 
tary institution,  sobriety,  subordination,  regu- 
larity, and  courage.  The  militia  are  inferior  in 
method  and  movement,  but  not  a  jot  less  service- 
able in  -woods.  My  conjectures  were  very  dif- 
ferent after  the  affair  of  Ticonderoga,  but  I  am 
convinced  they  were  delusive ;  and  it  is  a  duty 
to  the  State  to  confess  it.     - 

The  panic  of  the  rebel  troops  is  confined,  and 
of  short  duration ;  the  enthusiasm  is  extensive 
and  permanent. 

It  is  a  justice  to  Major-general  Phillips  to  in- 
form your  lordship,  that  when  the  crisis  of  our 
situation  at  Saratoga  arrived,  he  very  hand- 
somely offered  to  hazard  his  person  by  making 
a  circuit  through  the  woods,  and  attempt  to 
throw  himself  into  Ticonderoga,  to  defend  that 
place,  shoidd  it  be  the  object  of  the  enemy  to 
endeavor  the  retaking  it. 

In  regard  to  myself,  I  am  sunk  in  mind  and 
body ;  but  while  I  have  a  faculty  of  either,  it 
shall  be  exerted  for  the  King's  service.  I  shall 
wait  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  the  orders 
of  Sir  William  Howe. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c,  &c, 

J.  BuRGOT^TE. 


vn. 

MAJOR-GENERAL   HORATIO    GATES. 

Horatio  Gates  was  born  in  England  in  1729. 
He  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  was  aid  to 
General  Monckton  at  the  capture  of  Martinico, 
and  was  with  General  Braddock  at  the  time  of 
his  defeat,  in  1755,  where  he  received  a  severe 
wound.  He  appears  to  have  settled  in  Virginia 
after  the  peace,  and  there  he  became  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  leading  spirits  of  revolution- 
ary America. 

When  the  Continental  establishment  was  or- 
ganized, in  1775,  he  was  appointed  Adjutant- 
general  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-general,  and 
in  that  capacity  he  accompanied  General  Wash- 
ington to  Cambridge,  when  he  went  to  that 
place  to  assume  the  command  of  the  army.  In 
June,  1776,  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of 
Major-general,  and  the  command  of  the  army 


in  Canada  was  given  to  him.  His  conduct 
while  in  that  department  was  not  approved, 
either  by  Congress  or  the  commander-in-chief, 
and,  after  the  enemy  had  returned  to  winter 
quarters,  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  he  joined  the 
main  army  in  the  Jerseys. 

Having  joined  his  political  fortunes  with  those 
of  the  notorious  members  of  "  The  Conway 
Cabal,"  through  their  influence  he  superseded 
General  Schuyler  in  the  command  of  the  North- 
ern army,  and  reaped  the  honors,  in  the  capture 
of  General  Burgoyne,  which  the  good  judgment 
and  herculean  labors  of  General  Schuyler,  the 
terrible  bravery  of  General  Arnold,  and  the 
brilliant  efforts  of  Colonel  Morgan,  had  entitled 
them  to  enjoy. 

Becoming  an  open  and  malignant  opponent 
of  General  Washington,  he  co-operated  with 
Generals  Charles  Lee,  Thomas  Conway,  Thomas 
Mifflin,  and  others  of  that  party,  to  displace  him 
froni  the  chief  command ;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  these  designs  more  effectually, 
his  confederates  in  the  Continental  Congress 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  War — - 
a  post  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  use  for  the 
promotion  of  his  unholy  desires. 

After  the  defeat  of  General  Lincoln,  in  1780, 
he  was  ordered  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
army  in  the  South.  His  military  friends  appear 
to  have  anticipated  the  result;  and  the  able, 
but  erratic  Charles  Lee,  is  said  to  have  remark- 
ed, that  "  his  Northern  laurels  would  be  ex- 
changed for  Southern  zciUows."  Their  surmises 
were  speedily  realized ;  and  the  disastrous  de- 
feat of  his  army  by  Lord  Comwallis,  near  Cam- 
den, within  two  months  after  he  assumed  the 
command,  at  once  paralyzed  the  Americans  and 
deprived  him  of  his  laurels.  On  the  third  of 
December,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  succeeded 
by  General  Greene,  whose  brilliant  abilities 
were  rendered  more  glorious  by  their  contrast 
with  the  inefficiency  of  his  more  noisy  prede- 
cessor. 

After  an  investigation  by  Congress  he  was 
restored  to  the  fine  of  the  army,  but  he  never 
recovered  any  portion  of  the  laurels  which  he 
had  lost. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  his 
estate  in  Virginia,  where    he    remained   until 
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1790.  In  that  year,  having  emancipated  his 
slaves,  and  provided  for  the  support  of  such  of 
them  as  were  unable  to  support  themselves,  he 
removed  to  the  city  of  New  York,  where,  on 
Rose  Hill,  near  the  corner  of  East  Twenty-third 
street  and  the  Second  Avenue,  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  He  died  on  the  tenth  of 
April,  1806,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 


He  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  his 
manners  were  marked  with  great  politeness. 
While  his  social  qualities  and  extreme  benevo- 
lence made  him  a  good  neighbor  and  a  warm 
friend,  his  vanity  misled  his  judgment,  and 
often  perverted  the  finer  and  better  feelings  of 
his  nature.  He  left  no  issue,  but  his  widow 
survived  him  about  four  years. 


CHAPTER    XXYI. 

September  20,  1777. 

THE     MASSACRE     AT     PAOLI. 


The  action  at  Branclywine  produced 
nothing  but  an  empty  victory  for  the 
enemy.1  Retiring  to  Chester,  on  the 
evening  of  the  battle,  and  to  German- 
town  the  next  day,2  after  allowing  his 
men  but  a  single  day  for  repose,3 
General  Washington  retraced  his  steps 
across  the  Schuylkill,  and  advanced  to 
meet  the  enemy.4  Taking  the  Lancas- 
ter road,  on  the  sixteenth  of  September, 
the  advance  guards  of  the  two  armies 
met  near  the  Warren  Tavern,  about 
twenty-three  miles  from  Philadelphia.5 
The  advance  of  the  American  army,  led 
by  General  Wayne,  immediately  com- 
menced the  action  with  all  the  impetu- 
osity which  characterized  its  gallant 
commander,6  but  a  heavy  shower  of 
rain  coming  on,  the  combatants  were 
reluctantly  compelled  to  separate  ;7  and 
the  Americans  retired,  first,  to  the  Yel- 
low Springs,  and,  subsequently,  to  the 
east  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  to  enable 
them  to  repair  their  damaged  firelocks, 


1  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  312.— 2  Vide  page  277. 
s  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  236. — 4  Gordon,  ii.  p.  514. 
6  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii.  p.  385. 
6  Bell's  Anniversary  Address  at  the  Paoli,  Sept.  20, 1830. 
1  Gen.  Washington  to  Congress,  Sept.  23. 
Vol.  I.— 40 


to  obtain  a  fresh  supply  of  ammunition, 
and  to  revive  the  spirits  of  the  army.1 

Before  crossing  the  Schuylkill  the 
General  detached  General  Wayne,  with 
fifteen  hundred  men  and  four  pieces  of 
cannon,  to  annoy  the  enemy's  rear,  and 
to  attempt  to  cut  off  his  baggage-train ; 2 
at  the  same  time  ordering  General 
Smallwood,  who  was  advancing  with 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty  Maryland  mi- 
litia, and  Colonel  Gist,  who  was  also 
leading  seven  hundred  men,  to  unite 
their  forces  with  General  Wayne's,  and 
act  under  his  orders.3 

At  this  time  the  enemy  laid  near  the 
Tredyffrin  meeting-house,4  and  General 
Wayne,  by  a  secret  march,  occupied  a 
secluded  spot,  about  three  miles  south- 
west from  his  lines.5  It  is  now  "  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  highway, 
east  of  the  Westchester  railway  (which 
connects  with  the  Columbia  railway, 
near  'the  Paoli'),  a  mile  south  of  the 
Warren  Tavern,  on  the  Lancaster  turn- 
pike, and  a  little  more  than  two  miles 

1  Marshall,   iii.  pp.  163,  164.—"  Gen.  Washington  to 
Gen.  Wayne,  Sept.  19.— 3  Ibid. 
4  Bell's  Anniversary  Address  ;  Marshall,  iii.  p.  165. 
6  Gen.  Howe  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Oct.  10. 
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southwest  from  the  Paoli  Tavern;"1 
but,  at  the  time  of  "the  massacre,1'  no 
public  road  passed  near  the  position ; 
the  country  in  every  direction,  but  es- 
pecially towards  the  enemy,  was  diffi- 
cult of  access ;  and  the  dense  forest  by 
which  he  was  surrounded  served  to  con- 
ceal him  from  straggling  parties  of  the 
enemy  who  might  pass  that  way.2 

What  nature,  and  the  care  of  General 
Wayne,8  had  done  to  secure  the  detach- 
ment, was  frustrated  by  the  treachery  of 
loyalists  residing  in  the  neighborhood.4 

No  sooner  had  General  Wayne  occu- 
pied the  position  than  it  was  made 
known  to  General  Howe,  and  guides 
were  tendered  to  conduct  an  expedition, 
should  one  be  ordered  to  cut  him  off.5 
Preparations  were  immediately  made 
for  this  purpose,  the  Second  light-in- 
fantry, and  the  Forty-second  and  Forty- 
fourth  regiments  being  detached  for 
the  purpose,  and  Major-general  Grey 
assigned  to  the  command.6  Informa- 
tion of  the  intended  attack  was  con- 
veyed to  General  Wayne,  between  nine 
and  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  by  a 
Mr.  Jones,  who  had  seen  a  boy  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Clayton,7  who  had  come 
from  the  enemy's  camp,  but  the  story 


1  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii.  p.  369. — 2  Bell's  Anniversary 
Address. — 3  It  is  well  established  that  he  posted  sentries 
and  pickets  in  every  direction  where  they  were  thought 
necessar3r,  and  videttes  patrolled  the  adjacent  country. 

4  Bell's  Anniversary  Address  ;  Marshall,  iii.  p.  1G5  ; 
Day's  Hist.  Coll.  of  Penn.,  p.  214..— 6  Gordon,  ii.  pp.  516, 
517  ;  Day's  Historical  Collections  of  Pennsylvania,  p  214. 

8  Gen.  Howe  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Oct.  10 ;  Hist,  of 
Civil  War,  i.  p.  257  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  517.  Lieut.  Hall 
(Civil  War,  p.  314)  says  the  detachment  embraced  the  2d 
light-infantry,  the  42d,  44th,  45th,  and  55th  regiments. 

'  Gen.  Wayne's  Defence,  Document  I. 


seemed  so  improbable  that  its  correct- 
ness was  seriously  questioned ;  never- 
theless, General  Wayne  increased  the 
number  of  his  videttes  and  sentries,  and 
took  every  conceivable  precaution  to 
prevent  a  surprise.1 

Conducted  by  friendly  Americans,2 
the  enemy  passed  through  by-paths  and 
secret  waj^s,  so  that  his  approach  was 
not  known  until  he  had  approached 
within  a  mile  of  the  encampment,  when 
the  alarm  was  given,  and  he  rushed  for- 
ward,3 reaching  the  ground  before  the 
Americans,  who  had  formed  in  column, 
ready  to  move,- — with  the  light-infant- 
ry and  First  regiment,  under  General 
Wayne,  as  a  covering  party, — when  the 
alarm  was  first  given,  had  retired  from 
their  position.4  It  appears  that  every 
thing  was  in  readiness— the  artillery 
had  moved  off;  the  covering  party,  un- 
der the  command  of  General  Wayne  in 
person,  had  taken  its  position ;  the  or- 
ders had  been  conveyed  to  Colonel 
Humpton,  to  move  off  "  by  the  left  and 
gain  the  road  leading  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill  towards  the  White  Horse ; " 
and  the  column  had  actually  been  form- 
ed ready  to  move, — yet,  "  owing  to  some 
neglect  or  misapprehension"  of  Colonel 
Humpton,  the  column  did  not  move 
until  a  second  and  third  order  had  been 
given.5 

This   delay  proved   fatal.      General 

1  Bell's  Anniversary  Address  ;  Irving,  iii.  p.  216  ;  Gen. 
Wayne's  Defence,  Document  I. — 2  Bell's  Anniversary  Ad- 
dress.— 3  Day's  Hist.  Coll.  of  Penn.,  p.  215  ;  Gen.  Wayne's 
Defence,  Document  I. — *  Gen.  Wayne's  Defence,  Doc.  I. 

6  Ibid.  Ramsay  (American  Rev.,  ii.  p.  13)  and  Mr.  Bell 
suppose  the  enemy  attacked  the  Americans  while  they 
were  still  in  confusion,  and  Col.  Humpton  made   this 
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Grey, — who  had  ordered  his  men  to 
employ  the  "bayonet  only,1  and,  it  is 
said,  had  also  directed  them  to  give  no 
quarter? — reached  the  ground  while 
the  troops  were  thus  delayed.3  Colonel 
Humpton,  and  the  troops  under  his 
command,  immediately  retreated,  leav- 
ing General  Wayne,  with  the  covering 
party  before  referred  to,  and  the  Fourth 
regiment,  under  Colonel  Butler,  to  op- 
pose the  enemy.4  With  the  greatest 
gallantry,  worthy  of  the  men  and  their 
leader,  the  uneven  contest  was  main- 
tained, until,  from  -the  force  of  num- 
bers, the  Americans  were  compelled  to 
give  way,  which  was  done  in  compara- 
tive good  order.5 

The  peculiarity  of  this  affair  is  the 
savage  cruelty  with  which  it  was  at- 
tended, securing  for  it  the  distinctive 
title  of  "  The  Massacre  of  Paoli"     It 


has  been  always  asserted  and  never  de- 
nied, that  many  were  killed  with  the 
utmost  barbarity,  after  resistance  on 
their  part  had  ceased.  "The  cry  for 
quarter  was  unheeded,  and  mercy 
knocked  in  vain  at  the  hearts  of  men 
denominated  Christians.  The  British 
bayonet  did  its  work  with  unpitying 
ferocity,  and  the  morning  sun  looked 
down  from  the  pure  heavens  on  a  scene 
of  butchery,  the  memory  of  which  time 
itself  has  not  effaced."1 

The  enemy  claims  to  have  killed  and 
wounded  not  less  than  three  hundred 
on  the  spot,  and  of  having  taken  not 
less  than  seventy  to  eighty  prisoners, 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  arms  be- 
longing to  the  detachment,  and  eight 
wagon-loads  of  baggage  and  stores,  at 
an  expense  of  a  captain  and  three  men 
killed  and  four  men  wounded.2 


DOCUMENTS. 


i. 


GENERAL  WAYNES  DEFENCE  BEFORE  THE  COURT- 
MARTIAL  WHO  INVESTIGATED  HIS  CONDUCT  AT 
PAOLI. 

After  the   expiration  of  five  weeks,  during 
which  period  the  tongue  of  slander  has  not  been 

point  a  "charge"  against  Gen.  Wayne  before  the  court- 
martial  to  which  the  matter  was  referred.  The  defence 
of  Gen.  Wayne  positively  denies  it,  the  court  sustained 
the  General,  and  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  evidence 
disproved  the  "charges." 

1  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  314  ;   Hist.  Civil  War,  i. 
p.  257 ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  517 ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  294. 

2  Bell's  Anniversary  Address ;    Day's    Hist.   Coll.    of 
Penn.,  p.  215  ;  Lossing,  ii.  p.  370. 

3  Gen.  Wayne's  Defence,  Document  I. — *  Ibid. 

6  Bell's  Anniversary  Address  ;  Marshall,  iii.  p.  166. 


idle,  I  am  happy  to  bring  my  case  before  a  court, 
of  whose  honor  and  impartial  judgment  I  can- 
not have  the  least  doubt. 

I  shall  not  intrude  on  the  patience  of  this 
court  by  any  useless  preface,  but  proceed  to 
answer  the  charge. 

The  charge  exhibited  against  me  is,  "  That  I 
had  timely  notice  of  the  enemy's  intention  to 
attack  the  troops  under  my  command  on  the 
night  of  the  20th  of  September,  and  notwith- 

1  Bell's  Anniversary  Address  ;  Day's  Historical  Collec- 
tions of  Pennsylvania,  p.  215. 

2  Gen.  Howe  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Oct.  10 ;  Hist,  of 
Civil  War,  i.  p.  258  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  294.  Lieut.  Hall 
(Civil  War,  p.  314)  states  that  three  hundred  were  killed, 
and  one  hundred  made  prisoners.  Gordon  agrees  with 
Gen.  Howe.  Gen.  Wayne  says  (Marshall,  iii.  p.  166)  his 
loss  was  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  killed  and  wounded. 
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standing  that  intelligence,  I  neglected  making 
any  disposition  until  it  was  too  late,  either  to 
annoy  the  enemy  or  make  a  retreat,  without 
the  utmost  confusion." 

The  first  part  of  the  charge,  that  "I  had 
timely  notice  of  the  enemy's  intention  to  attack 
the  troops  under  my  command,"  is  very  readily 
answered. 

I  shall  briefly  notice  what  these  gentlemen 
call  a  timely  notice  : — A  Mr.  Jones,  an  old  gen- 
tleman, living  near  where  we  were  encamped, 
came  to  my  quarters  between  9  and  10  o'clock 
at  night,  and  informed  me,  before  Colonels  Hart- 
ley, Broadhead,  and  Temple,  that  a  servant-boy, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Clayton,  had  been  taken  by 
the  enemy  and  liberated  again,  who  said  that  he 
had  heard  some  of  their  soldiers  say  that  they 
intended  to  attack  me  that  night.  Although 
this  could  not  be  deemed  a  sufficient  notice,  on 
any  military  principle,  yet  I  immediately  ordered 
out  a  number  of  videttes,  in  addition  to  those 
already  planted,  with  directions  to  patrol  all 
the  roads  leading  to  the  enemy's  camp.  I  also 
planted  two  new  pickets,  the  one  in  front,  on  a 
blind  path  leading  from  Warren  to  my  camp ; 
the  other  to  the  right,  and  in  the  rear,  which 
made,  on  that  night,  not  less  than  six  different 
pickets.  I  had,  exclusive  of  these,  a  horse  picket, 
under  Captain  Stoddard,  well  advanced  on  the 
Swedesford  road,  being  the  very  way  the  enemy 
marched  that  night.  But  the  very  first  intelli- 
gence which  I  received  of  their  advancing  was 
from  one  of  the  very  videttes  which  I  sent  out, 
in  consequence  of  the  timely  notice  from  Mr. 
Jones,  who  had  only  time  to  go  about  a  mile 
before  he  met  the  enemy.  Immediately  on  his 
return,  the  troops  were  all  ordered  to  form, 
having  been  warned  to  lay  on  their  arms  in  the 
evening,  for  a  purpose  which  I  shall  presently 
mention.  At  this  time  it  was  raining,  and  in 
order  to  save  the  cartridges  from  wet,  I  ordered 
the  soldiers  to  put  their  cartouch-boxes  under 
their  coats.  This,  gentlemen,  does  not  look  like 
a  surprise,  it  rather  proves  that  we  were  pre- 
pared either  to  move  off  or  act  as  the  case  might 
require,  when  once  apprised  which  way  the  ene- 
my were  actually  advancing.  To  have  made 
any  move  previous  to  ascertaining  that  fact, 
might  have  been  attended  by  fatal  consequences, 


or  totally  subversive  of  the  views  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. So  soon  as  it  was  discovered 
that  the  enemy  were  pushing  for  our  right, 
where  our  artillery  was  planted, "Major  Ryan 
carried  my  orders  to  Colonel  Humpton,  and  to 
the  division,  to  wheel  by  sub-platoons  to  the 
right,  and  to  march  off  by  the  left,  and  gain  the 
road  leading  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  towards 
the  White  Horse,  it  being  the  very  road  on  which 
the  division  moved  two  miles  the  previous  even- 
ing. The  division  wheeled  accordingly,  the  ar- 
tillery moved  off,  but  owing  to  some  neglect  or 
misapprehension,  which  is  not  uncommon  in 
Colonel  Humpton,  the  troops  did  not  move  off 
until  a  second  and  third  order  were  sent,  al- 
though they  were  wheeled  and  faced  for  the 
purpose.  At  the  very  time  this  order  for  the 
retreat  was  first  given,  and  which  I  presumed 
was  obeyed,  I  took  the  light-infantry  and  First 
regiment  and  formed  them  on  the  right,  and  re- 
mained there  with  them  and  the  horse  in  order 
to  cover  the  retreat.  If  this  was  not  making  a 
disposition,  I  acknowledge  I  know  not  what  a 
disposition  is. 

Those  troops  met  and  received  the  enemy 
with  a  spirit  becoming  free  Americans,  but  were 
forced  to  give  way  to  numbers.  The  neglect  or 
misapprehension  of  Colonel  Humpton  had  de- 
tained the  division  too  long,  otherwise  the  dis- 
position would  have  been  perfect.  I  was,  in 
consequence,  necessitated  to  form  the  Fourth 
regiment  to  receive  the  enemy  and  favor  the 
retreat  of  the  others ;  in  this,  Colonel  Butler 
and  the  infantry  of  that  regiment  were  con- 
cerned, and  witnesses  of.  About  three  hundred 
yards  in  rear  of  that  I  again  rallied,  with  such 
of  the  division  as  took  the  proper  route ;  those 
who  went  a  contrary  way,  and  out  of  support- 
ing distance,  perhaps  Colonel  Humpton  can 
give  the  best  account  of.  Here  I  have  a  fair 
and  ample  field  for  recrimination,  were  I  so  dis- 
posed. I  shall  waive  the  subject,  and  beg  leave 
to  read  the  orders  which  I  received  from  time  to 
time  from  his  Excellency  General  Washington. 

In  the  eyes  of  gentlemen  and  officers,  I  trust 
that  I  stand  justified  for  the  part  that  I  took  on 
that  night.  I  had  the  fullest  and  clearest  ad- 
vice that  the  enemy  would  march  that  morning 
at  two  o'clock  for  the  river  Schuylkill,  and,  in 
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consequence  of  this  intelligence,  I  had  recon- 
noitred a  road  leading  immediately  along  the 
right  flank  of  the  enemy,  in  company  with 
Colonels  Humpton  and  Hartley,  and  had  the 
men  laying  on  their  arms,  to  move  (as  soon  as 
General  Smalhvood  should  arrive),  not  from, 
but  to  the  enemy.  For  this  purpose  I  had  sent 
Colonel  Chambers,  as  a  guide,  to  conduct  that 
officer  into  my  rear ;  who,  with  his  division,  was 
expected  to  arrive  every  moment  from  two  in 
the  afternoon  until  we  were  attacked,  at  which 
time  he  was  within  a  short  distance  of  our  rear, 
and  retreated  to  the  White  Horse. 

I  shall  just  put  a  serious  question  or  two,  and 
then  submit  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  this 
court.  Suppose,  that  after  all  these  repeated 
orders  from  his  Excellency,  and  the  arrival  of 
General  Smalhvood,  I  had  retreated  before  I 
knew  whether  the  enemy  intended  to  attack  me 
or  not,  and  that  they  should  have  marched  for 
the  Schuylkill  that  morning,  which  they  actual- 
ly did,  would  not  these  very  gentlemen  have 
been  the  first  to  default  me,  for  putting  it  out  of 
my  power  to  attack  their  rear  ?  Would  not  his 
Excellency,  with  the  greatest  justice,  have  or- 
dered me  in  arrest  for  cowardice  and  disobedi- 
ence of  his  repeated,  peremptory,  and  most 
pointed  orders?  Would  not  I  have  stood  cul- 
pable in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ?  Would  I  not 
have  justly  merited  immediate  death  or  cashier- 
ing? I  certainly  would.  What  line  coidd  I 
follow  but  the  one  I  trod?  What  more  could 
be  done  on  the  occasion  than  what  was  done  ? 
The  artillery,  ammunition,  &c,  were  covered 
and  saved  by  a  body  of  troops  who  were  rallied 
and  remained  on  the  ground  more  than  an  hour 
after  that  gentleman,  Colonel  Humpton,  the 
prosecutor,  had  effected  his  escape  from  danger, 
although,  perhaps,  not  without  confusion. 

I  hold  it  needless  to  say  any  more,  or  to  take 
up  the  time  of  this  court  on  the  occasion.  I  rest 
my  honor  and  character,  which  to  me  are  more 
dear  than  life,  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen,  who, 
when  deciding  on  my  honor  will  not  forget  their 
own. 


II. 


GEIsERAL    HOWE  S    DISPATCH    TO    LORD     GEOKGE 
GERMAIN. 

Head-quarters,  German-town,  Oct.  10,  1777. 
My  Lord  : — 


The  enemy  crossed  the  Schuylkill  on  the 
18th,  above  French  Creek,  and  encamped  upon 
the  river  on  each  side  of  Perkyomy  Creek, 
having  detached  troops  to  all  the  fords  of 
Schuylkill,  with  cannon  at  Swedesford  and  the 
fords  below  it. 

Upon  intelligence  that  General  Wayne  was 
lying  in  the  woods  with  a  corps  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred men,  and  four  pieces  of  cannon,  about 
three  miles  distant,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  left 
wing  of  the  army,  Major-general  Grey  was  de- 
tached on  the  20th,  late  at  night,  with  the  Sec- 
ond light-infantry,  the  Forty-second  and  Forty- 
fourth  regiments,  to  surprise  this  corps. 

The  most  effectual  precaution  being  taken  by 
the  General  to  prevent  his  detachment  from 
firing,  he  gained  the  enemy's  left  about  one 
o'clock,  and,  having  by  the  bayonet  only,  forced 
their  out-sentries  and  pickets,  he  rushed  in  upon 
their  encampment,  directed  by  the  light  of  their 
fires,  killed  and  wounded  not  less  than  three 
hundred  on  the  spot,  taking  between  seventy 
and  eighty  prisoners,  including  several  officei's, 
the  greater  part  of  their  arms,  and  eight  wagons 
loaded  with  baggage  and  stores.  Upon  the  first 
alarm  the  cannon  were  carried  off,  and  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  only,  saved  the  remainder  of 
the  corps.  One  captain  of  light-infantry  and 
three  men  were  killed  in  the  attack,  and  four 
men  wounded.  Gallantry  in  the  troops,  and 
good  conduct  in  the  General,  were  fully  mani- 
fested upon  this  critical  service. 

:fc  %  %  Sfc  J*C 

With  most  perfect  respect, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c, 

W.  Howe. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

October  4,  1T7T. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    GEBMANTOWN. 


After  the  battle  of  Brandywine, 
as  lias  been  stated  already,  General 
Washington  retreated  towards  Philadel- 
phia, and  encamped  near  Germantown.1 
Measures  were  immediately  taken  to 
strengthen  the  army,  both  by  calling  in 
the  services  of  the  Continental  troops, 
who  were  serving  on  distant  stations, 
and  by  requisitions  for  the  militia  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  adjoining  States;2 
while  Congress,  from  the  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances, which  had  silenced  the  dis- 
affection which  prevailed  in  that  body, 
delegated  unusual  powers  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief,3 and,  unintentionally, 
furnished  an  opportunity  to  the  illus- 
trious object  of  its  envious  animosity  to 
disprove,  by  his  conduct,  the  truth  of 
the  insinuations  which  had  been  so  indus- 
triously circulated  to  injure  his  reputa- 
tion. In  the  mean  time,  after  remaining 
at  Germantown  one  day  only,  General 
Washington  had  recrossed  the  Schuyl- 
kill, taken  the  Lancaster  road,  which 
led  to  the  position  occupied  by  the  left 
wing  of  the  enemy,  and  offered  to  re- 
new the  battle.4     On  the  sixteenth  of 

1  Vide  page  277. — *  Marshall,  iii.  p.  158. — 3  Journals  of 
Cong.,  Wednesday,  Sept.  17, 1777. — 4  Marshall,  iii.  p.  162. 


September  the  two  armies  met,  near 
Goshen,  and  the  light  troops  were  be- 
ginning to  skirmish,  when  they  were 
separated  by  a  very  heavy  rain ;  and 
the  ammunition  of  the  American  army 
having  been  damaged  by  the  water, 
General  Washington  again  retreated  to 
the  Yellow  Springs,  and,  finally,  passed 
the  Schuylkill  at  Parker's  Ford.1  After 
a  series  of  manoeuvres,  in  which  the  re- 
spective commanders  sought  to  obtain 
the  advantage  of  his  opponent,  the  ene- 
my took  possession  of  Philadelphia,2  the 
American  army  not  being  in  a  condition 
which  enabled  it  to  offer  any  opposi- 
tion.8 

The  occupation  of  Philadelphia  by 
Sir  William  Howe,  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  fleet 
under  Lord  Howe  from  the  Chesapeake, 
and  his  entrance  into  the  Delaware, 
with  the  intention  of  attacking  the 
works  at  Red  Bank  and  Mud  Island, 
and  of  opening  a  communication  be- 
tween the  army  and  the  fleet.4  To  aid 
in  this  undertaking,  a  body  of  troops 

1  Sparks'  Washington,  pp.  236,  237. 

a  Marshall,  iii.  pp.  167-172.—'  Ibid.,  pp.  169,  170. 

4  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  238. 
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was  detached,  under  Colonel  Stirling,1 
the  main  body  of  the  army  being  part- 
ly in  the  city  and  partly  in  German- 
town.2 

This  situation  of  the  enemy  was  ob- 
served by  General  Washington,  and 
communicated  to  his  general  officers, 
who,  without  dissent,  advised  that  a 
favorable  opportunity  was  afforded  to 
attack  the  camp  at  Germantown,3  and 
the  morning  of  the  fourth  of  October 
was  chosen  for  that  purpose.4 

Germantown  is  an  ancient  village,  six 
miles  northwest  from  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia;5 and,  although  so  near  the 
city,  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution, 
and  even  at  this  day,  it  maintains  many 
of  the  characteristics  which  distinguish- 
ed it  a  century  ago.6  Having  no  lateral 
streets,  the  village  formed  one  contin- 
ued street  for  two  miles,  along  which 
the  substantial  stone  dwellings,  stores, 
<fec,  were  built,  and,  in  many  cases,  still 
remain.7     At  a  considerable  distance  to 


1  Gen.  Washington's  dispatch  (Document  I.)  ;  Gen.  Sul- 
livan's letter  to  Pies,  of  N.  Hampshire,  Oct.  25  (Document 
II.)  ;  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Oct.  10  (Document  III.). 

2  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  238. — 3  Gen.  Washington's 
dispatch,  Oct.  5  ;  Gen.  Sullivan's  letter,  Oct.  25  ;  Gen. 
Howe's  dispatch,  Oct.  10. 

*  Gen.  Washington's  dispatch,  Oct.  5.  Although  there 
was  no  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  propriety  of 
the  attack,  it  appears  that  the  Council  differed  respecting 
the  time  when  it  should  he  made — Brig. -Gens.  Small- 
wood,  Wayne,  Scott,  Potter,  and  Irvine  favoring  an  im- 
mediate attack,  while  Maj.-Gens.  Sullivan,  Greene,  Stirling, 
Stephen,  and  Armstrong,  and  Brig. -Gens.  McDougal, 
Knox,  Muhlenherg,  Nash,  and  Conway  opposing  such  a 
movement  until  the  reinforcements  had  arrived  from 
Peekskill.  Had  the  latter  opinion  prevailed,  the  result 
at  Germantown  might  have  been  different. 

6  Day's  Hist.  Coll.  of  Penn.,  p.  593.— 6  Lossing's  Field 
Book,  ii.p.  313.— 7  Day's  Hist.  Coll.  of  Penn.,  p.  593;  Los- 
sing's Field  Book,  ii.  p.  313  ;  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Oct.  10. 


the  eastward  from  the  village,  nearly 
parallel  with  the  main  street, — which, 
by  a  curve,  it  intersected  at  "  the  mar- 
ket-house,"—  extended  u  the  Lime-Mln 
road;''''  and,  still  further  east,  extend- 
ing in  a  similar  direction,  was  "  the  old 
York  road,''''  to  both  of  which  allusion 
will  be  made  hereafter.  Westward 
from  the  village,  and  also  nearly  paral- 
lel with  the  main  street,  flowed  the  Wis- 
sahiccon,  and  farther  still  the  Schuykill, 
while  between  the  two  extended  "  the 
Manatawny  road"  which  crossed  the 
former  stream  at  " Van Deering's Mill" 
and  communicated  with  the  village,  at 
"the  market-house,"  by  a  continuation 
of  "  the  Lime-kiln  road,"  which  was 
here  known  as  "  the  School-house  lane." 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  village  could 
be  approached  from  the  north  by  either 
of  these  four  roads — three  of  which  met 
at  "  the  market-house,"  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  village,  while  the  fourth  extend- 
ed so  near,  that  but  a  few  minutes  were 
required  to  pass  over  the  intervening 
space  between  it  and  the  main  street.1 

The  enemy's  camp  was  in  the  lower 
or  southern  part  of  the  village,  extend- 
ing from  the  Schuylkill  River  on  the 
left,  along  the  School-house  lane  and 
the  Lime-kiln  road,  crossing  the  main 
street  of  the  village,  nearly  at  right 
angles,  where  "the  market-house"  stood.2 
The  left  of  the  line,  extending  from  the 
main  street  to  the  Schuylkill,  was  com- 
posed of  seven  British  and  three  Hes- 
sian battalions,  flanked  by  the  Hessian 


1  Map  of  the  Battle  at  Germantown. 
*  Ibid.  ;  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Oct.  10. 
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chasseurs,  both  mounted  and  dismount- 
ed, and  commanded  by  Lieutenant-gen- 
ral  Knyphausen,  Major-generals  Stirn 
and  Grey,  and  Brigadier-general  Agnew; 
the  right  of  the  line,  extending  eastward 
from  the  main  street,  to  a  wood  about 
one  mile  from  the  town,1  was  composed 
of  the  corps  of  Guards,  six  regiments 
of  British  troops,  and  two  squadrons  of 
dragoons,  flanked  by  the  First  battalion 
of  light-infantry  and  the  refugee  corps 
of  "  Queen's  American  Rangers,"  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe, 
the  command  of  the  wing  being  vested 
in  Generals  Grant  and  Matthew.2  Gen- 
eral Howe,  in  person,  commanded  the 
whole,  and  made  his  quarters  a  short 
distance  below  the  village,  in  the  house 
of  David  Deshler.3 

The  American  army  was  encamped 
near  the  Skippack  Creek,  fourteen  miles 
distant  from  the  enemy;4  and,  about 
seven  o'clock,  on  the  evening  of  the 
third  of  October,5  the  line  of  march 
was  taken  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
the  enemy's  lines,  in  his  camp  at  Ger- 
mantown.  The  divisions  commanded  by 
Generals  Sullivan  and  Wayne,  flanked 
by  the  brigade  under  General  Conway, 
was  to  enter  the  village  at  Chesnut  Hill, 
and,  passing  down  the  main  street,  at- 
tack the  centre  and  left  of  the  lines  ; 
while  General  Armstrong,  with  about  one 
thousand  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia, 
was  to  pass  down  the  Manatawny  road, 


1  Gen.  Sullivan's  letter,  Oct.  25. — 2  Gen.  Howe's  dis- 
patch, Oct.  10.— 3  Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  i.  p.  363. 

4  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  238.— 6  Gen.  Washington's 
dispatch,  Oct.  5.  Gen.  Sullivan  (letter  of  Oct.  25th)  says 
nine  o'clock. 


cross  the  Wissahiccon,  at  Van  Deering's 
Mill,  tarn  the  enemy's  left  flank,  and 
act  on  his  rear.  The  divisions  under 
Generals  Greene  and  Stephen,  flanked 
by  the  brigade  under  General  McDougal, 
were  to  pass  down  the  Lime-kiln  road," 
enter  the  village  at  "the  market-house" 
(which  stood  at  the  intersection  of  that 
road  with  the  main  street),  and  attack 
the  enemy's  right  wing ;  while  the  New 
Jersey  and  Maryland  militia,  command- 
ed by  Generals  Forman  and  Smallwood, 
were  to  pass  down  "  the  old  York  road," 
turn  his  right  flank,  and  fall  upon  his 
rear  at  that  part  of  his  line.1  The  bri- 
gades commanded  by  Generals  Nash 
and  Maxwell  were  placed  under  General 
Lord  Stirling,  and  acted  as  a  reserve.2 
General  Washington  marched  down 
with  General  Sullivan's  division.3 

At  sunrise,4  on  the  morning  of  the 
fourth,  one  regiment  from  Conway's 
brigade  and  one  from  the  Second  Mary- 
land brigade,  which  had  been  detached 
for  that  purpose,5  attacked  a  picket 
which   was    stationed    at    Mr.    Allen's 

1  Gen.  Washington's  dispatch,  Oct.  5  ;  Gen.  Sullivan's 
letter,  Oct.  25. 

2  Ibid.  Judge  Marshall  (iii.  p.  183)  states  that  the  re- 
serve was  composed  of  "  the  division  of  Lord  Stirling,  and 
the  brigades  of  Nash  and  Maxwell,"  and  many  of  those 
who  have  succeeded  him  have  fallen  into  the  same  error. 
The  dispatch  of  the  commander-in-chief  is  very  clear  on 
this  subject,  while  Gen.  Sullivan  (letter,  Oct.  25,  Document 
II.)  is  not  less  explicit.  Gen.  Sullivan  differs  from  Gen. 
Washington  respecting  the  route  of  the  left  wing,  but  I 
have  preferred  to  follow  the  statement  of  the  latter. 

3  T.  Pickering's  letter,  Aug.  23, 1826  ;  Marshall's  Wash- 
ington, iii.  p.  183  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  522.  Gen.  Muhlenberg 
supposes  the  General  accompanied  the  Pennsylvania  mi- 
litia under  Gen.  Armstrong.  I  prefer  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Pickering,  who  rode  by  his  side. 

4  Gen.  Washington's  dispatch,  Oct.  5. 
s  Gen.  Sullivan's  letter,  Oct.  25. 
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house,  on  Mount  Airy,1  about  two  miles 
above  the  centre  of  the  village.2  The 
picket  was  immediately  strengthened 
by  the  enemy's  light-infantry,8  and  by 
the  Fortieth  regiment,4  and  General 
Conway  was  obliged  to  advance  with 
his  brigade  to  sustain  the  attacking 
regiments.5  The  enemy  sustained  the 
attack  with  great  resolution,  until  the 
division  under  General  Sullivan  moved 
down  to  support  General  Conway,6 
when,  after  a  short  conflict,  and  two 
attempts  to  outflank  General  Sullivan 
(which  were  prevented  by  the  latter 
detaching  Colonel  Ford's  regiment  to 
the  left,  and  two  regiments  of  foot  and 
one  of  cavalry  to  the  right),  they  were 
compelled  to  give  way,  leaving  their  en- 
campment7 and  baggage.8  Meanwhile, 
the  columns  commanded  by  Generals 
Armstrong  and  Greene  having  failed  to 
reach  the  ground,  General  Sullivan  had 
ordered  General  Wayne  to  form  his  di- 
vision on  the  east  side  of  the  main  road, 
to  attack  the  enemy's  right  wing9 — -a 
portion  of  the  field  and  a  duty  which 
had  been  assigned  to  General  Greene ; 10 
and  he  had  also  detached  General  Con- 
way, with  part  of  his  brigade,  to  flank 
the  column  on  the  right11 — a  part  of 
the  duty  assigned  to  General  Arm- 
strong.12 

Thus,  to  some  extent,   covering  the 
entire  field  with  his  command,  and  as- 

I  Gen.  Washington's  dispatch,  Oct.  5  ;  Gen.  Sullivan's 
letter,  Oct,  25.-2  x.  Pickering's  letter,  Aug.  23,  1826. 

8  Gen.  Sullivan's  letter,  Oct.  25. — 4  Gen.  Howe's  dis- 
patch, Oct,  10.— 6  Gen.  Sullivan's  letter,  Oct.  25. 

6  Ibid. — '  Ibid. — 8  Gen.  Washington's  dispatch,  Oct.  5. 

9  Gen.  Sullivan's  letter,  Oct.  25.— 10  Vide  p.  320. 

II  Gen.  Sullivan's  letter,  Oct.  25.— u  Vide  p.  320. 

Vol.   I.— 41 


suming  the  responsibility  and  the  bur- 
den of  the  enterprise,  General  Sullivan 
moved  forward  towards  Germantown,1 
the  enemy's  light-infantry  with  great 
gallantry  taking  positions  behind  every 
fence  and  stone  wall,  and  in  every  ditch 
they  passed,  and  retarding  the  progress 
of  General  Sullivan  by  every  means  in 
their  power.2 

The  enemy's  forces  were  driven  be- 
fore the  divisions  of  Generals  Sullivan 
and  Wayne — one  on  the  west  side,  the 
other  on  the  east  side  of  the  road — the 
former  taking  advantage  of  every  house 
and  building  in  their  retreat  for  the 
purpose  of  harassing  the  American 
troops.8  Into  one  of  these,  a  large 
stone  house  owned  by  Chief-justice 
Chew,4  situate  about  one  hundred  yards 
east  from  the  line  of  the  street,5  and 
about  a  mile  above  the  centre  of  the 
village,6  Lieutenant-colonel  Mulgrave 
threw  himself  with  six  companies  of 
the  Fortieth  regiment,7  barricaded  the 
doors  and  lower  windows,  and  opened 
a  fire  on  the  American  troops  from  the 
roof  and  upper  windows.8  Leaving  a 
regiment  to  guard  this  house  and  its 
garrison,9  General  Wayne  pushed  on, 
and,  with  General  Sullivan,  continued 
the  pursuit  upwards  of  a  mile  farther 
down  the  street;10  while  the  reserve,  un- 

1  Gen.  Sullivan's  letter,  Oct.  25. — a  Ibid.  See  also 
Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  319.— s  Ibid.—4  Gen.  Washington's 
dispatch,  Oct.  5 ;  T.  Pickering's  letter,  Aug.  23,  1826. 

6  T.  Pickering's  letter,  Aug.  23,  1826.— 6  Ibid. 

7  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Oct.  10  ;  T  Pickering's  letter, 
Aug.  23,  1826.  Some  writers  say  five  companies  formed 
the  impromptu  garrison. — 8  T.  Pickering's  letter,  Aug. 
23,  1826.—°  Life  of  Gen.  Muhlenberg,  p.  108. 

10  Gen.  Armstrong  to  Gen.  Gates,  Oct.  9  ;  T.  Pickering's 
letter,  Aug.  23, 1826  ;  Gen.  Wayne  to  Gen.  Gates,  Nov.  21. 
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der  General  Lord  Stirling,  slowly  fol- 
lowed. 

When  the  reserve  reached  Mr.  Chew's 
house,  which  Colonel  Mulgrave  had  oc- 
cupied, General  Washington  sought  the 
advice  of  such  of  his  officers  as  were 
near  him  respecting  the  course  to  be 
pursued.1  General  Knox,  the  only  gen- 
eral officer  present,  considered  "  it  would 
be  unmilitary  to  leave  a  castle  in  their 
rear,"  and  insisted  on  sending  a  sum- 
mons, while  Colonel  Pickering  main- 
tained that  a  regiment  posted  to  watch 
it  was  all  that  was  necessary,  and  that 
a  ilag  and  summons,  if  one  was  sent, 
would  only  be  jw*ed  upon?  Unfortu- 
nately the  counsel  of  General  Knox 
prevailed,3 — the  Assistant  Adj  utant-gen- 
eral  (Lieutenant  Smith  of  Virginia), 
who  bore  the  flag,  was  fired  on  and 
hilled  /*  General  Maxwell,  with  his  bri- 
gade and  four  pieces  of  cannon,  was 
ordered  to  attack  it ; 5  and  a  siege  was 
commenced. 

In  the  mean  time  the  column  under 
General  Greene  came  on  the  ground — 
General  Stephen's  brigade  advancing 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Lime-kiln  road, 
and  Generals  Scott's,  Muhlenberg's,  and 
McDougal's,  on  the  east  side.6  As  may 
be  supposed,  the  former  encountered 
the  rear  of  the  division  commanded  by 


1  T.  Pickering's  letter,  Aug.  23,  1826.  Dr.  Gordon  (ii. 
p.  523)  supposes  Col.  Reed  was  present ;  but  Col.  Picker- 
ing's statement  is  confirmed  by  other  authorities,  showing 
that  he  was  not  present. 

2  T.  Pickering's  letter,  Aug.  23, 1826  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  523. 

3  T.  Pickering's  letter,  Aug.  23,  1826.— l  Ibid. 

6  Gen.  Sullivan's  letter,  Oct.  25  ;  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch, 
Oct.  10  ;  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  320 
a  Life  of  Gen.  Muhlenberg,  p.  108. 


General  Wayne,1  who  was  slowly  pur- 
suing the  enemy  on  the  ground  assigned 
to  General  Greene's  command,  as  has 
been  already  shown ;  and  not  being 
able  to  see  them  clearly,  from  a  heavy 
fog  which  prevailed  at  the  time,  Gen- 
eral Stephen  opened  a  fire  on  them,2 
throwing  them  into  disorder,3  retarding 
his  own  advance,  and  separating  his 
division  from  the  remainder  of  General 
Greene's  column,  which  it  did  not  join 
again  during  the  day.4  Pressing  for- 
ward, under  his  orders  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, General  Greene  reached 
"  the  market-house,"  on  the  main  street 
of  the  village,  attacked,  and,  after  a 
severe  contest,  defeated  the  enemy's 
right  wing,  and  maintained  his  position 
until  misfortune  in  other  parts  of  the 
field  of  battle  compelled  hiin  to  retire.5 
At  this  moment,  although  both  col- 
umns of  militia  had  failed  to  render 
any  useful  service,  victory  appeared  to 
be  within  the  grasp  of  the  American 
army.6  The  enemy's  left  had  been  de- 
feated by  Generals  Sullivan  and  Con- 
way, who  were  slowly  driving  it  before 
them  through  the  village ;  while  the 
right  wing,  also  defeated,  were  retreat- 
ing before  the  victorious  troops  com- 
manded by  Generals  Wayne  and  Greene. 
The  dense  fog,  which  concealed  from 
each   the   operations   and   success,  and 

1  Gen.  Sullivan's  letter,  Oct.  25 ;  Life  of  Gen.  Muhlen- 
berg, p.  108. — "  Gen.  Washington's  dispatch,  Oct.  5  ;  Life 
of  Gen.  Muhlenberg,  p.  109. 

s  Life  of  Gen.  Muhlenberg,  p.  109. 

4  Ibid.—6  Ibid,  pp.  110,  111. 

6  Gen.  Washington  to  his  brother,  Oct.  18  ;  Gen.  Arm- 
strong to  President  Wharton,  Oct.  5  ;  Same  to  Gen.  Gates, 
Oct.  5  ;  Gen.  Wayne  to  same,  Nov.  21. 
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even  the  position  of  his  fellows;1  the 
inability  of  General  Stephen,  through 
intoxication,  to  extricate  his  division 
from  the  confusion  into  which  it  had 
been  thrown  by  its  collision  with  Gen- 
eral "Wayne ; 2  the  heavy  firing  at  the 
Chew  house,  which  was  unexplained, 
and  therefore  misunderstood  by  the 
troops  in  front,3  causing  General  Wayne 
to  fall  back  under  the  supposition  that 
General  Sullivan  had  been  attacked  by 
the  enemy's  left  wing ; 4  and  the  expo- 
sure of  General  Sullivan's  left,  which 
the  retrograde  movement  of  General 
Wayne  produced,5  all  conspired,  how- 
ever, to  deprive  the  American  army  of 
the  advantages  which  a  decisive  victory 
would  have  produced  at  this  time. 

The  reserve  remained  near  Judge 
Chew's  house — a  mile  above  "  the  mar- 
ket-house,"6 near  which  part  of  the  vil- 
lage other  parts  of  the  army  were  en- 
gaged— until  General  Grey,  at  the  head 
of  three  battalions  of  the  Third  brigade 
of  British,  and  General  Agnew,  at  the 
head  of  the  Fourth  brigade  of  British, 
came  up  and  repulsed  it.7 

The  disorder  into  which  General 
Greene's    column   had    fallen,    through 

1  Gen.  Washington's  dispatch,  Oct.  5  ;  Same  to  his 
brother,  Oct.  18;  Gen.  Sullivan's  letter,  Oct.  25;  Gen. 
Wayne's  letter  (Doc.  III.)  ;  Gen.  Armstrong  to  President 
Wharton,  Oct.  5  (Doc.  IV.)  ;  Life  of  Gen.  Muhlenberg, 
p.  108 ;  Gen.  Armstrong  to  Gen.  Gates,  Oct.  9. 

2  Life  of  Gen.  Muhlenberg,  p.  110  ;  J.  F.  Watson,  Esq., 
in  Hazard's  Register  of  Penn.,  i.  p.  291.  Marshall  (Life 
of  Washington,  iii.  p.  189)  says  that  for  this  he  was  tried 
and  cashiered. — 3  Gen.  Wayne's  letter  to  Gen.  Gates, 
Nov.  21  ;  Gen.  Sullivan's  letter,  Oct.  25. 

4  Gen.  Sullivan's  letter,  Oct.  25  ;  Gen.  Wayne's  letter 
(Doc.  III.)  ;  Same  to  Gen.  Gates,  Nov.  21. 

6  Gen.  Sullivan's  letter,  Oct.  25.— 6  T.  Pickering's  let- 
ter, Aug.  23,  1826.—'  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Oct.  10. 


the  incapacity  of  General  Stephen,  the 
retrograde  movement  of  General  Wayne, 
and  the  failure  of  the  militia  on  "the 
old  York  road"  to  support  him,  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  enemy ;  and 
General  Grant,  who  was  npon  the  right, 
rallied  the  scattered  troops,  and,  with 
four  pieces  of  artillery,  attacked  and 
repulsed  him,1  notwithstanding  the  gal- 
lant but  divided  efforts  of  Generals 
Muhlenberg,  McDougal,  and  Scott.2 

A  portion  of  the  troops  which  had 
formed  the  enemy's  right  wing,  about 
the  same  time  attacked  the  troops  com- 
manded by  General  Sullivan,  who  had 
pushed  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
village,3  when  a  sudden  panic,  which 
even  their  own  officers  could  not  under- 
stand, seized  the  entire  division,  and  it 
retired  faster  than  it  had  advanced, 
notwithstanding  every  effort  which  was 
made  to  prevent  it.4 

The  army  immediately  retired  from 
the  village,5  Generals  Wayne's  and  Ste- 
phen's divisions  covering  the  retreat,6 
but  the  enemy  did  not  consider  it  ex- 
pedient to  press  the  pursuit  when  he 
saw  that  the  fugitives  were  prepared  to 
protect  themselves.7 

The  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  was  about  one 

1  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Oct.  10. — 3  Life  of  Gen.  Muh- 
lenberg, pp.  112,  113. 

3  Gen.  Sullivan's  letter,  Oct.  25. 

'  Gen.  "Washington's  dispatch,  Oct.  5  ;  Same  to  his 
brother,  Oct.  18  ;  Gen.  Sullivan's  letter,  Oct.  25  ;  Gen. 
Armstrong  to  Gen.  Gates,  Oct.  9  ;  Wilkinson's  Memoirs, 
i.  pp.  365,  366.— s  Life  of  Gen.  Muhlenberg,  p.  113  ;  Gen. 
Wayne's  letter  (Doc.  III.) ;  Gen.  Sullivan's  letter,  Oct.  25. 

8  Gen.  Wayne's  letter  ;  Life  of  Gen.  Muhlenberg,  p.  113. 

7  Gen.  Wayne's  letter  (Doc.  III.) ;  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil 
War,  pp.  322,  323. 
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thousand  men.1  General  Nash  of  North 
Carolina  was  among  the  wounded,  who 
died  shortly  after  the  action.2  The  re- 
turns of  General  Howe  show  the  ene- 
my's loss  to  have  been  five  hundred 
and  thirty-five,3  although  it  is  intimated 
that  his  loss  was  really  much  greater.4 

There  has  ever  been  a  mystery  con- 
nected with  the  battle  of  Germantown, 
and  the  confusion  on  the  field  has  pro- 
duced confusion  in  the  several  accounts 
of  the  battle  which  the  commanding 
officers  have  left  for  our  information,  as 
will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  those 
which  are  appended  to  this  chapter. 

The  dense  fog  which  prevailed,  so 
completely  concealed  the  several  move- 
ments of  both  armies,  that  each  regiment 
of  both  became,  in  fact,  an  independent 
command,  and  the  result  was  such  an  one 


1  Gen.  Washington  to  his  brother,  Oct.  18.  Dr.  Gor- 
don (Hist.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  525),  on  the  authority  of  the  Board 
of  War,  says  the  loss  was  152  killed,  521  wounded,  and 
about  400  prisoners. 

2  Gen.  Washington's  dispatch,  Oct.  5. 

s  Return  No.  3,  appended  to  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch. 

4  Dr.  Gordon  says  (Hist.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  526)  :  "When  the 
royal  army  left  Germantown,  the  Americans  found,  in 
one  of  the  chimney-hearths,  some  papers,  torn  to  pieces, 
and  observing  figures  on  them,  certain  officers  attempted 
putting  them  together,  and  found  them  to  be  the  returns 
of  the  killed  and  wounded,  amounting  to  about  eight 
hundred." 


as  such  circumstances  would  naturally 
produce.  The  confusion  which  prevail- 
ed among  the  American  troops,  not- 
withstanding their  generally  successful 
current  towards  the  lower  part  of  the 
village,  was  increased,  and  their  success 
neutralized  by  the  unfortunate  delay  at 
Judge  Chew's  house,  and  by  the  failure 
of  ammunition  among  General  Sullivan's 
troops,  who  had  been  engaged  nearly 
three  hours,  and  expended  nearly  forty 
rounds  per  man.1 

The  plan  of  General  Washington  for 
conducting  this  enterprise,  was  one  of 
the  most  carefully  elaborated  designs 
which  that  distinguished  man  ever  is- 
sued ;  and  the  ultimate  failure  in  its 
execution,  while  it  did  not  discourage 
the  Americans,2  was  not  productive 
either  of  pleasure  or  profit  to  the  ene- 
my.3 The  ability  to  design,  and  the 
resolution  to  execute,  which  were  there 
displayed,  commanded  the  respect  of 
the  enemy;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
army  retired  to  its  camp,  fourteen  miles 
distant,  General  Howe  sought  safety  by 
retiring  to  Philadelphia. 

1  Gen.  Washington  to  his  brother,  Oct.  18. 
*  Gen.  Washington's  dispatch,  Oct.  5  ;   Gen.  Sullivan's 
letter,  Oct.  25  ;  Gen.  Wayne's  letter  (Document  III.) 
3  Lieut.  Hall's  History  of  Civil  War,  pp.  322,  323. 
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GEN.  WASHINGTON  S   DISPATCH   TO    CONGRESS. 

Camp  near  Pennibecker's  Mill,  Oct.  5,  1777. 

Sir  : — Having  received  intelligence,  through 
two  intercepted  letters,  that  General  Howe  had 
detached  part  of  his  force  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing Billingsport  and  the  forts  on  the  Dela- 
ware, I  communicated  the  accounts  to  my  gen- 
eral officers,  who  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  a  favorable  opportunity  offered  to  make  an 
attack  upon  the  troops,  which  were  at  and  near 
Germantown.  It  was  accordingly  agreed  that 
it  should  take  place  yesterday  morning,  and  the 
following  dispositions  were  made. 

The  divisions  of  Sullivan  and  "Wayne,  flanked 
by  Conway's  brigade,  were  to  enter  the  town  by 
way  of  Chesnut  Hill,  while  General  Armstrong, 
with  the  Pennsylvania  militia,  should  fall  down 
the  Manatawny  road,  by  Vandeering's  mill,  and 
get  upon  the  enemy's  left  and  rear.  The  di- 
visions of  Greene  and  Stephen,  flanked  by  Mc- 
Dougal's  brigade,  were  to  enter,  by  taking  a 
circuit  by  way  of  the  Lime-kiln  road,  at  the 
market-house,  and  attack  their  right  wing  ;  and 
the  militia  of  Maryland  and  Jersey,  under  Gen- 
erals Smallwood  and  Forman,  were  to  march  by 
the  old  York  road,  and  fall  upon  the  rear  of 
their  right.  Lord  Stirling,  with  Nash's  and 
Maxwell's  brigade,  was  to  form  a  corps  de  re- 
serve. 

We  marched  about  seven  o'clock  the  preced- 
ing evening,  and  General  Sullivan's  advanced 
party,  drawn  from  Conway's  brigade,  attacked 
their  picket  at  Mount  Airy,  or  Mr.  Allen's  house, 
about  sunrise  the  next  morning,  which  presently 
gave  way ;  and  his  main  body,  consisting  of  the 
right  wing,  following  soon,  engaged  the  light- 


infantry  and  other  troops  encamped  near  the 
picket,  which  they  forced  from  their  ground. 
Leaving  their  baggage,  they  retreated  a  consid- 
erable distance,  having  previously  thrown  a 
party  into  Mr.  Chew's  house,  who  were  in  a  sit- 
uation not  to  be  easily  forced,  and  had  it  in 
their  power,  from  the  windows,  to  give  us  no 
small  annoyance,  and  in  a  great  measure  to  ob- 
struct our  advance. 

The  attack  from  our  left  column,  under  Gen- 
eral Greene,  began  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  after  that  from  the  right,  and  was  for  some 
time  equally  successful.  But  I  cannot  enter 
upon  the  particulars  of  what  happened  in  that 
quarter,  as  I  am  not  yet  informed  of  them  with 
sufficient  certainty  and  precision.  The  morning 
was  extremely  foggy,  which  prevented  our  im- 
proving the  advantages  we  gained,  so  well  as 
we  should  otherwise  have  done.  This  circum- 
stance, by  concealing  from  us  the  true  situation 
of  the  enemy,  obliged  us  to  act  with  more  cau- 
tion and  less  expedition  than  we  could  have 
wished,  and  gave  the  enemy  time  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  our  first  impression ;  and, 
what  was  still  more  unfortunate,  it  served  to 
keep  our  different  parties  in  ignorance  of  each 
other's  movements,  and  hinder  their  acting  in 
concert.  It  also  occasioned  them  to  mistake 
one  another  for  the  enemy,  which  I  believe, 
more  than  any  thing  else,  contributed  to  the 
misfortune  that  ensued.  In  the  midst  of  the 
most  promising  appearances,  when  every  thing 
gave  the  most  nattering  hopes  of  victory,  the 
troops  began  suddenly  to  retreat,  and  entirely 
left  the  field,  in  spite  of  every  effort  that  could 
be  made  to  rally  them. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  the  day  was 
unfortunate  rather  than  injurious.  We  sustained 
no  material  loss  of  men,  and  brought  off  all  our 
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artillery,  except  one  piece,  which  was  dismount- 
ed. The  enemy  are  nothing  the  better  by  the 
event ;  and  our  troops,  who  are  not  in  the  least 
dispirited  by  it,  have  gained  what  all  young 
troops  gain  by  being  in  actions.  We  have  had, 
however,  several  valuable  officers  killed  and 
wounded,  particularly  the  latter.  General  Nash 
is  among  the  wounded,  and  his  life  is  despaired 
of.  As  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  return 
of  our  loss,  I  will  transmit  it.  In  justice  to 
General  Sullivan,  and  the  whole  right  wing  of 
the  army,  Avhose  conduct  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing,  as  they  acted  immediately  under 
my  eye,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that 
both  officers  and  men  behaved  with  a  degree  of 
gallantry  that  did  them  the  highest  honor. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c, 

Geo.  Washington. 

P.  S. — As  I  have  observed,  I  have  not  re- 
ceived a  return  of  our  loss ;  but  from  what  I 
have  just  now  learned  from  General  Greene,  I 
fear  it  is  more  considerable  than  I  at  first  appre- 
hended, in  men.  The  cannon,  mentioned  above, 
is  said  to  have  been  brought  off  in  a  wag-on. 


n. 


GENERAL  SULLIVAN  S   LETTEK  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF   NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

Camp  at  Whitemarsh,  Oct.  25,  1777. 
Sir  : — I  hope  the  constant  movements  of  our 
army,  since  the  battle  of  Germantown,  will  apol- 
ogize for  my  not  having  before  given  you  a  par- 
ticular account  of  this  unsuccessful  affair.  Upon 
receiving  intelligence  that  part  of  the  enemy's 
force  was  detached  for  particular  purposes,  and 
that  their  main  army  lay  encamped,  with  their 
left  wing  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  leading 
through  Germantown,  flanked  by  the  Hessian 
forces,  who  were  encamped  on  the  Schuylkill, 
and  their  right  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  ex- 
tending to  a  wood  about  one  mile  from  the 
town,  with  their  light-infantry  encamped  in  a 
line  in  their  front,  within  less  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  their  picket  at  Mount  Airy.  Upon 
this  intelligence,  it  was  agreed  in  council,  that 


we  should  march  the  night  of  the  3d  instant, 
and  attack  the  enemy  in  the  following  manner: 

My  own  and  Wayne's  divisions  were  to  com- 
pose the  right  wing,  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
command.  This  wing  was  to  be  sustained  by 
the  corps  of  reserve,  composed  of  Nash's  and 
Maxwell's  brigades,  commanded  by  Major-gen- 
eral Lord  Stirling.  The  right  wing  was  to  be 
flanked  by  Conway's  brigade,  which  led  the 
column.  The  whole  of  these  marched  down  the 
Skippack  road,  leading  over  Chesnut  Hill  into 
Germantown.  General  Armstrong,  with  about 
one  thousand  Pennsylvania  militia,  was  to  pass 
down  the  road  which  runs  near  the  Schuylkill 
and  attack  the  Hessians,  who  covered  the  ene- 
my's left  flank.  The  left  wing  was  composed  of 
Greene's  and  Stephen's  divisions,  commanded 
by  Major-general  Greene,  who  were  to  march 
down  the  York  road  and  attack  the  enemy's 
right,  while  the  troops  I  had  the  honor  to  com- 
mand attacked  their  left.  General  McDougal's 
brigade  was  to  attack  their  right  flank,  and 
Smallwood's  division  and  Forman's  brigade  of 
militia  were  to  make  a  larger  circuit,  and  attack 
the  rear  of  their  right  wing.  The  reason  of  our 
sending  so  many  troops  to  attack  their  right 
was,  because  it  was  supposed  that  if  this  wing 
of  the  enemy  could  be  forced,  their  army  must 
be  pushed  into  the  Schuylkill  or  be  compelled 
to  surrender.  Therefore  two  thirds  of  the  army, 
at  least,  were  detached  to  oppose  the  enemy's 
right. 

The  attack  was  to  begin  on  all  quarters  at 
daybreak.  Our  army  left  their  encampment  at 
Matuchen  Hills  at  nine  in  the  evening,  marched 
all  night,  and  at  daybreak  the  right  wing  ar- 
rived on  Chesnut  Hill,  when  one  regiment  from 
Conway's  brigade,  and  one  from  the  Second 
Maryland  brigade  were  detached  to  Mount 
Airy,  followed  by  Conway's  brigade,  to  attack 
the  enemy's  picket  at  Allen's  house.  My  own 
division  followed  in  the  rear  of  Conway's,  and 
Wayne's  division  in  the  rear  of  mine.  The 
picket  was  soon  attacked,  and  suddenly  rein- 
forced by  all  their  light-infantry.  This  com- 
pelled General  Conway  to  form  his  brigade  to 
sustain  the  attacking  regiments  and  to  repulse 
the  light-infantry.  They  maintained  their  ground 
with  great  resolution,  till  my  division  was  form- 
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ed  to  support  them.  The  enemy  endeavoring 
to  flank  us  on  the  left,  I  ordered  Colonel  Ford's 
regiment  to  the  other  side  of  the  road  to  re- 
pulse them,  till  General  Wayne's  division  ar- 
rived ;  and  upon  finding  that  our  left  wing, 
which  had  near  four  miles  farther  to  march 
than  the  right,  had  not  arrived,  I  was  obliged 
to  form  General  Wayne's  division  on  the  east 
of  the  road,  to  attack  the  enemy's  right.  I 
then  directed  General  Conway  to  draw  off"  such 
part  of  his  brigade  as  was  formed  in  the  road, 
and  in  front  of  our  right,  and  to  fall  into  my 
rear,  and  file  off  to  the  right  to  flank  my  divi- 
sion ;  but,  the  morning  being  too  dark  to  dis- 
cover the  enemy's  movements,  and  no  evidence 
being  given  of  General  Armstrong's  arrival,  I 
was  obliged  to  send  a  regiment  from  Wayne's, 
and  another  from  my  own  division,  to  keep  the 
enemy  from  turning  our  right.  I  also  detached 
Colonel  Moylan's  regiment  of  light-horse  to 
watch  their  motions  in  that  quarter. 

This  being  done,  my  division  were  ordered  to 
advance ;  which  they  did  with  such  resolution, 
that  the  enemy's  light-infantry  were  soon  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  field,  and  with  it  their  en- 
campments. They,  however,  made  a  stand  at 
every  fence,  wall,  and  ditch  they  passed,  which 
were  numerous.  We  were  compelled  to  re- 
move every  fence  as  we  passed,  which  delayed 
us  much  in  the  pursuit.  We  were  soon  after 
met  by  the  left  wing  of  the  British  army,  when 
a  severe  conflict  ensued ;  but  our  men  being  or- 
dered to  march  up  with  shouldered  arms,  they 
obeyed  without  hesitation,  and  the  enemy  re- 
tired. I  then  detached  my  aid-de-camp,  Major 
Morris,  to  inform  his  Excellency,  who  was  in 
the  main  road,  that  the  enemy's  left  wing  had 
given  way,  and  to  desire  him  to  order  General 
Wayne  to  advance  against  their  right.  His 
Excellency  immediately  detached  part  of  the 
residue  on  my  right  and  part  on  the  left  of  the 
road,  and  directed  Wayne's  division  to  advance, 
which  they  did  with  great  bravery  and  rapidity. 

At  Chew's  house,  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
where  the  attack  began,  Wayne's  division  came 
abreast  with  mine,  and  passed  Chew's  house, 
while  mine  were  advancing  on  the  other  side  of 
the  main  road. 

Though   the   enemy  were  routed,  yet  they 


took  advantage  of  every  yard,  house,  and  hedge 
in  their  retreat,  which  caused  an  incessant  fire 
through  the  whole  pursuit.  At  this  time,  which 
was  near  an  hour  and  a  quarter  after  the  attack 
began,  General  Stephen's  division  fell  in  with 
Wayne's  on  our  left,  and  soon  after,  the  firing 
from  General  Greene's  was  heard  still  farther  to 
the  left.  The  left  wing  of  our  army  was  de- 
layed much  by  General  Greene's  being  obliged 
to  countermarch  one  of  his  divisions  before  he 
could  begin  the  attack,  as  he  found  the  enemy 
were  in  a  situation  very  different  from  what  we 
had  been  before  told.  The  enemy  had  thrown 
a  large  body  of  troops  into  Chew's  house,  which 
caused  Maxwell's  brigade  to  halt  there  with 
some  artillery  to  reduce  them.  This  was  found 
very  difficult,  as  the  house,  being  stone,  was  al- 
most impenetrable  by  cannon,  and  sufficient 
proof  against  musketry.  The  enemy  defended 
themselves  with  great  bravery,  and  annoyed 
our  troops  much  by  their  fire.  This,  unfortu- 
nately, caused  many  of  our  troops  to  halt,  and 
brought  back  General  Wayne's  division,  who 
had  advanced  far  beyond  the  house,  as  they 
were  apprehensive,  lest  the  firing  proceeded 
from  the  enemy's  having  defeated  my  division 
on  the  right.  This  totally  uncovered  the  left 
flank  of  my  division,  which  was  still  advancing 
against  the  enemy's  left.  The  firing  of  General 
Greene's  division  was  very  heavy  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  then  decreased,  and 
seemed  to  draw  farther  from  us.  I  am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  facts  to  deter- 
mine with  precision  what  was  done  in  that  quar- 
ter. A  regiment  commanded  by  Colonel  Mat- 
thews advanced  with  rapidity  near  the  town ; 
but,  not  being  supported  by  some  other  regi- 
ments, who  were  stopped  by  a  breastwork  near 
Lucan's  mills,  the  brave  Colonel,  after  having 
performed  great  feats  of  bravery,  and  being 
dangerously  wounded  in  several  places,  was 
obliged,  with  about  a  hundred  of  his  men,  to 
surrender. 

My  division,  with  a  regiment  of  North  Caro- 
linians commanded  by  Colonel  Armstrong,  and 
assisted  by  part  of  Conway's  brigade,  having 
driven  the  enemy  a  mile  and  a  half  below 
Chew's  house,  and  finding  themselves  unsup- 
ported by  any  other  troops,  their  cartridges  all 
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expended,  the  force  of  the  enemy  on  the  right 
collecting  to  the  left  to  oppose  them,  being 
alarmed  by  the  firing  at  Chew's  house  so  far  in 
their  rear,  and  by  the  cry  of  a  light-horseman 
on  the  right,  that  the  enemy  had  got  round  us, 
and  at  the  same  time  discovering  some  troops 
flying  on  our  right,  retired  with  as  much  pre- 
cipitation as  they  had  before  advanced,  against 
every  effort  of  their  officers  to  rally  them. 
When  the  retreat  took  place,  they  had  been 
engaged  near  three  hours,  which,  with  the 
march  of  the  preceding  night,  rendered  them 
almost  unfit  for  fighting  or  retreating.  We, 
however,  made  a  safe  retreat,  though  not  a 
regular  one ;  we  brought  off  all  our  cannon  and 
all  our  wounded.  Our  loss  in  the  action  amounts 
to  less  than  seven  hundred,  mostly  wounded. 
We  lost  some  valuable  officers,  among  whom 
were  the  brave  General  Nash  and  my  two  aids- 
de-camp,  Majors  Sherburne  and  White,  whose 
singular  bravery  must  ever  do  honor  to  their 
memories.  Our  army  rendezvoused  at  Pawling's 
mills,  and  seems  very  desirous  of  another  ac- 
tion. The  misfortunes  of  this  day  were  princi- 
pally owing  to  a  thick  fog,  which,  being  rendered 
still  more  so  by  the  smoke  of  the  cannon  and 
musketry,  prevented  our  troops  from  discover- 
ing the  motions  of  the  enemy  or  acting  in  con- 
cert with  each  other.  I  cannot  help  observing, 
that,  with  great  concern,  I  saw  our  brave  com- 
mander exposing  himself  to  the  hottest  fire  of 
the  enemy,  in  such  a  manner,  that  regard  to  my 
country  obliged  me  to  ride  to  him,  and  beg  him 
to  retire.  He,  to  gratify  me  and  some  others, 
withdrew  a  small  distance  ;  but  his  anxiety  for 
the  fate  of  the  day  soon  brought  him  up  again, 
where  he  remained  till  our  troops  had  retreated. 
I  am,  &c,  John  Sullivan. 

To  the  Hon.  the  President  of  New  Hampshire. 


III. 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  WRITTEN  BY  GENERAL 
WAYNE,  DESCRIBING  THE  ACTION. 

Camp  near  Pawling's  Mills,  Oct.  6,  1777. 
On  the  4th  instant,  at  dawn  of  day,  we  at- 
tacked General  Howe's  army  at  the  upper  end 


of  Germantown ;  the  action  soon  became  gen- 
eral, when  we  advanced  on  the  enemy  with 
charged  bayonets ;  they  broke  at  first,  without 
waiting  to  receive  us,  but  soon  formed  again, 
when  a  heavy  and  well-directed  fire  took  place 
on  each  side.  The  enemy  again  gave  way,  but 
being  supported  by  the  grenadiers,  returned  to 
the  charge.  General  Sullivan's  division  and 
Conway's  brigade  were  at  this  time  engaged  to 
the  south  of  Germantown,  while  my  division 
had  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy's  army  to  en- 
counter on  the  north  of  the  town,  two  thirds  of 
our  army  being  then  too  far  to  the  north  to  af- 
ford us  any  assistance ;  however,  the  unparallel- 
ed bravery  of  our  troops  surmounted  every  dif- 
ficulty, and  obliged  the  enemy  to  break  and  run 
in  the  utmost  confusion.  Our  people,  remem- 
bering the  action  of  the  night  of  the  20th  of 
September,  near  the  Warren,  pushed  on  with 
their  bayonets,  and  took  ample  vengeance  for 
that  night's  work.  Our  officers  exerted  them- 
selves to  save  many  of  the  poor  wretches,  who 
were  crying  for  mercy,  but  to  little  purpose, 
the  rage  and  fury  of  the  soldiers  were  not  to 
be  restrained  for  some  time,  at  least  not  until 
great  numbers  of  the  enemy  fell  by  their  bayo- 
nets. The  fog,  together  with  the  smoke  occar- 
sioned  by  our  cannon  and  musketry,  made  it 
almost  as  dark  as  night :  our  people,  mistaking 
one  another  for  the  enemy,  frequently  exchanged 
shots  before  they  discovered  their  error.  We 
had  now  pushed  the  enemy  near  three  miles, 
and  were  in  possession  of  their  whole  encamp- 
ment, when  a  large  body  of  troops  were  ad- 
vancing on  our  left  flank,  which  being  taken  for 
the  enemy,  our  men  fell  back  in  defiance  of 
every  exertion  of  the  officers  to  the  contrary, 
and  after  retreating  about  two  miles,  they  were 
discovered  to  be  our  own  people,  who  were 
originally  intended  to  attack  the  right  wing  of 
the  enemy.  The  fog,  and  this  mistake,  pre- 
vented us  from  following  a  victory,  which,  in 
all  human  probability,  would  have  put  an  end 
to  the  American  war.  General  Howe  for  some 
time  could  not  persuade  himself  that  we  had 
run  away  from  victory,  but  the  fog  clearing  off, 
he  ventured  to  follow  us  with  a  large  body  of 
his  infantry,  grenadiers,  and  light-horse ;  I,  at 
this  time,  being  in  the  rear,  with  a  view  of  col- 
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lecting  the  stragglers  of  our  retreating  army, 
and  finding  the  enemy  determined  to  push  us 
hard,  drew  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  awaited 
their  approach  :  when  they  advanced  sufficient- 
ly near,  we  gave  them  a  few  cannon-shot ;  not 
being  pleased  with  this  reception,  our  pursuers 
broke  and  retired :  thus  ended  the  action  of 
that  day,  which  continued  from  daylight  until 
near  10  o'clock.  I  had  forgot  to  mention  that 
my  roan  horse  was  killed  under  me,  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  enemy's  front,  and  my  left  foot 
a  little  bruised  by  a  spent  ball,  but  not  so  much 
as  to  prevent  me  from  walking.  My  poor  horse 
received  one  musket-ball  in  the  breast  and  one 
in  the  flank,  at  the  same  instant  that  I  had  a 
slight  touch  on  my  left  hand,  which  is  scarcely 
worth  noticing.  Upon  the  whole,  it  was  a  glo- 
rious day. 

Our  men  are  in  high  spirits,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent we  shall  give  them  a  total  defeat  the  next 
action,  which  is  at  no  great  distance. 

My  best  love  and  wishes  to  all  friends, 

ANTHONY  WAYNE. 


IV. 


LETTER  FROM   GENERAL  ARMSTRONG  TO  THOMAS 
AVHARTON,  JR.,  PRESIDENT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Camp  near  the  Tbapp,  oth  Oct.,  1777. 
Sir: — By  a  forced  march  of  fourteen  miles  or 
upwards,  on  Friday  night,  General  Washington 
attacked,  about  sunrise  yesterday  morning,  the 
British  and  foreign  troops  encamped  at  German- 
town,  Vandeering's,  and  elsewhere,  towards  the 
York  road.  We  marched  by  four  different 
routes — those  on  the  left  did  not  arrive  so  soon 
as  the  columns  on  the  centre  and  right.  The 
Continental  troops  drove  the  principal  part  of 
the  enemy  at  Germantown  full  two  miles.  Yet, 
what  shall  I  say,  a  victory  almost  in  full  em- 
brace, was  frustrated,  but  by  what  means  can- 
not yet  be  easily  ascertained.  I  think  by  a 
number  of  casualties,  a  thick  fog,  whereby,  not 
only  our  ammunition  was  expended  without  an 
object,  but  it  is  thought  that  our  own  troops 
had  been  taken  in  an  instance  or  two  for  rein- 
forcements of  the  enemy,  whereby  a  panic  and 
Vol.  I.— 42 


retreat  ensued,  which  the  General  could  not 
prevent !  Thus  may  it  be  said,  through  some 
strange  fatality  (though  not  the  less  faulty  on 
our  part),  that  we  fled  from  victory.  Another 
reason  was  the  time  spent  about  Mr.  Chew's 
house,  where  a  number  of  the  enemy  took  sanc- 
ttiary,  and  from  which  a  number  of  our  people 
were  killed  and  wounded.  We  can  yet  tell 
nothing  perfectly  of  our  loss,  nor  of  that  of  the 
enemy.  General  Nash's  thigh,  and  the  head  of 
Major  Witherspoon,  were,  it  is  said,  both  taken 
away  by  one  and  the  same  cannon-ball.  I  should 
be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  order  of  bat- 
tle or  attack,  but  have  it  not  here.  My  destiny 
was  against  the  various  corps  of  Germans  en- 
camped at  Vandeering's,  or  near  the  Falls.  Their 
light-horse  discovered  our  approach  a  little  be- 
fore sunrise.  We  cannonaded  from  the  heights 
on  each  side  of  the  Wissahiccon,  whilst  the 
riflemen  on  opposite  sides  acted  on  the  lower 
ground.  About  nine,  I  was  called  to  join  the 
General,  but  left  a  party  with  the  Colonels, 
Eyers  and  Dunlap,  and  one  field-piece,  and 
afterwards  reinforced  them,  which  reinforce- 
ment, by  the  by,  did  not  join  them  until, 
after  a  brave  resistance,  they  "were  obliged 
to  retreat,  but  carried  off  the  field-piece;  the 
other  I  was  obliged  to  leave  in  the  Horrenduous 
hills  of  the  Wissahiccon,  but  ordered  her  on  a 
safe  route  to  join  Eyers,  if  he  should  retreat, 
which  was  done  accordingly.  We  proceeded, 
and  above  Germantown,  some  three  miles,  di- 
rected by  a  slow  fire  of  cannon,  until  we  fell 
into  the  front  of  a  superior  body  of  the  enemy, 
with  whom  we  engaged  about  three  quarters  of 
an  hour ;  but  their  grape-shot  and  ball  soon  in- 
timidated, and  obliged  us  to  retreat,  or  rather 
file  off:  until  then  I  thought  we  had  a  victory, 
but,  to  my  great  disappointment,  soon  found 
our  army  were  gone  an  hour  or  two  before,  and 
we  the  last  on  the  ground.  We  brought  off 
every  thing  but  a  wounded  man  or  two — lost 
not  quite  twenty  on  the  whole,  and  hope  we 
killed  at  least  that  number,  besides  diverting 
the  Hessian  strength  from  the  General  in  the 
morning.  I  have  neither  time  nor  light  to  add, 
but  that 

I  am,  respectfully,  yours, 

John  Armstrong. 
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V. 


GENERAL    SIR    WILLIAM    HOWE  S    DISPATCH     TO 
LORD    GEORGE   GERMAIN. 

Head-quarters,  Germantown,  Oct.  10,  1777. 

My  Lord  : — 

***** 

The  enemy,  having  received  a  reinforcement 
of  fifteen  hundred  men  from  Peekskill,  one 
thousand  men  from  Virginia,  and  presuming 
upon  the  army  being  much  weakened  by  the 
detachments  to  Philadelphia  and  Jersey,  thought 
it  a  favorable  time  for  them  to  risk  an  action. 
They  accordingly  marched  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  3d,  from  their  camp  near  Skip- 
pach  Creek,  about  sixteen  miles  from  German- 
town. 

This  village  forms  one  continued  street  for 
two  miles,  which  the  line  of  encampment,  in  the 
position  the  army  then  occupied,  crossed  at 
right  angles,  near  a  mile  from  the  head  of  it, 
where  the  Second  battalion  of  light-infantry  and 
the  Fortieth  regiment  were  posted. 

In  this  line  of  encampment  Lieutenant-gen- 
eral Knyphausen,  Major-generals  Stirn  and  Grey, 
Brigadier-general  Agnew,  with  seven  British 
and  three  Hessian  battalions,  the  mounted  and 
dismounted  chasseurs,  were  upon  the  left  of  the 
village,  extending  to  the  Schuylkill,  the  chas- 
seurs being  in  front. 

Major-general  Grant  and  Brigadier-general 
Matthew,  with  the  corps  of  guards,  six  battal- 
ions of  British  and  two  squadrons  of  dragoons, 
were  upon  the  right ;  the  First  battalion  of 
light-infantry  and  the  Queen's  American  Rangers 
were  advanced  in  the  front  of  this  wing. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  4th, 
the  patrols  discovered  the  enemy's  approach, 
and  upon  the  communication  of  this  intelligence 
the  army  was  immediately  ordered  under  arms. 

Soon  after  the  break  of  day  the  enemy  began 
their  attack  upon  the  Second  light-infantry, 
which  they  sustained  for  a  considerable  time, 
supported  by  the  Fortieth  regiment ;  but  at 
length  being  overpowered  by  increasing  num- 
bers, the  light-infantry,  and  a  part  of  the  For- 
tieth, retired  into  the  village,  when  Lieutenant- 
colonel   Mulgrave,  with   six  companies  of  the 


latter  corps,  threw  himself  into  a  large  stone 
house  in  face  of  the  enemy,  which,  though  sur- 
rounded by  a  brigade,  and  attacked  by  four 
pieces  of  cannon,  he  most  gallantly  defended, 
until  Major-general  Grey,  at  the  head  of  three 
battalions  of  the  Third  brigade,  turning  his 
front  to  the  village,  and  Brigadier-general  Ag- 
new, who  covered  Major-general  Grey's  left 
with  the  Fourth  brigade,  by  a  vigorous  attack 
repulsed  the  enemy,  that  had  penetrated  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  village,  which  was  done 
with  great  slaughter :  the  Fifth  and  Fifty-fifth 
regiments  from  the  right,  engaging  them  at  the 
same  time  oh  the  other  side  of  the  village,  com- 
pleted the  defeat  of  the  enemy  in  this  quarter. 

The  regiments  of  Du  Corps  and  Donop,  being 
formed  to  support  the  left  of  the  Fourth  bri- 
gade, and  one  battalion  of  the  Hessian  grena- 
diers in  the  rear  of  the  chasseurs,  were  not 
engaged;  the  precipitate  flight  of  the  enemy 
preventing  the  two  first  corps  from  entering 
into  action,  and  the  success  of  the  chasseurs,  in 
repelling  all  efforts  against  them  on  that  side, 
did  not  call  for  the  support  of  the  latter. 

The  First  light-infantry  and  pickets  of  the 
line  in  front  of  the  right  wing,  were  engaged 
soon  after  the  attack  began  upon  the  head  ot 
the  village ;  the  pickets  were  obliged  to  fall 
back,  but  the  light-infantry  being  well  support- 
ed by  the  Fourth  regiment,  sustained  the  ene- 
my's attack  with  such  determined  bravery,  that 
they  could  not  make  the  least  impression  on 
them. 

Two  columns  of  the  enemy  were  opposite  to 
the  guards,  Twenty-seventh  and  Twenty-eighth 
regiments,  who  formed  the  right  of  the  line. 

Major-general  Grant,  who  was  upon  the  right, 
moved  up  the  Forty-ninth  regiment,  about  the 
time  Major-general  Grey  had  forced  the  enemy 
in  the  village,  and  then  advancing  with  the 
right  wing,  the  enemy's  left  gave  way,  and  was 
pursued  through  a  strong  country  between  four 
and  five  miles. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  being  early  apprised,  at 
Philadelphia,  of  the  enemy's  approach,  put  in 
motion  the  two  battalions  of  British,  and  one  of 
the  Hessian  grenadiers,  with  a  squadron  of  dra- 
goons ;  and  his  lordship  getting  to  Germantown 
just  as  the  enemy  had  been  forced  out  of  the 
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village,  he  joined  Major-general  Grey,  when, 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  he  fol- 
lowed the  enemy  eight  miles,  on  the  Skippach 
road ;  but  such  was  the  expedition  with  which 
they  fled,  he  was  not  able  to  overtake  them. 

The  grenadiers  from  Philadelphia,  who,  full 
of  ardor,  had  run  most  of  the  way  to  German- 
town,  could  not  arrive  in  time  to  join  in  the  ac- 
tion. The  country  in  general  was  so  strongly 
inclosed  and  covered  with  wood,  that  the  dra- 
goons had  not  any  opening  to  charge,  excepting 
a  small  party  on  the  right,  which  behaved  most 
gallantly. 

The   enemy  retired  near  twenty  milesj  by 


several  roads,  to  Perkyomy  Creek,  and  are  now 
encamped  near  Skippach  Creek,  about  eighteen 
miles  distant  from  hence. 

They  saved  all  their  cannon  by  withdrawing 
them  early  in  the  day.  By  the  best  accounts, 
their  loss  was  between  two  hundred  and  three 
hundred  killed,  about  six  hundred  wounded, 
and  upwards  of  four  hundred  taken.  Among 
the  killed  was  General  Nash,  with  many  other 
officers  of  all  ranks,  and  fifty-four  officers  among 
the  prisoners. 

With  most  perfect  respect,  I  have  the  honor 
to  be,  &c,  W.  Howe. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 


October  6,  1777. 

THE    CAPTURE    OF    FORTS    CLINTON    AND    MONTGOMERY. 


The  advance  of  General  Burgoyne 
from  the  North  towards  Albany  had 
been  checked,  and  his  army  was  suffer- 
ing from  the  want  of  provisions  -,1  while, 
at  the  same  time,  General  Howe,  with 
the  main  body  of  the  army  under  his 
command,  was  struggling  with  General 
Washington  for  the  possession  of  Phila- 
delphia.2 Between  these  objects,  and 
the  defence  of  the  Mohawk  Valley, 
from  which  Lieutenant-colonel  St.  Le- 
ger  had  but  a  short  time  before  been 
driven,8  the  American  forces  were  gen- 
erally occupied;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  disadvantages  under  which  they 
struggled,  they  manfully,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  successfully,  contended  against 
the  superior  numbers  and  discipline  of 
the  royal  armies.  Their  defeats  even 
were  substantial  victories — "  blessings 
in  disguise" — and  the  people,  the  ar- 
mies, and  the  Congress,  alike  appear  to 
have  joined  heartily  and  confidently  in 
the  struggle  for  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  and  the  independence  of  the 
young  federal  Republic. 

For  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  at- 


1  Chap.  XXV.— "  Chap.  XXIV.— s  Chap.  XXI. 


tention  of  the  American  forces,  to  se- 
cure the  passes  in  the  Highlands,1  and, 
if  possible,  to  withdraw  a  portion  of 
General  Gates'  army  from  its  careful 
attention  to  General  Burgoyne,2  Gen- 
eral Sir  Henry  Clinton,  then  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  organized  an  expedition 
for  the  capture  of  Forts  Clinton  and 
Montgomery,  on  the  Hudson  River,  and 
for  such  other  movements  in  that  direc- 
tion as  the  circumstances  might  war- 
rant. 

These  forts  occupied  the  points  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  River, 
where  the  Poplopen's  Kill  empties  its 
waters  into  the  river,8  about  five  miles 
above  Peekskill,  and  six  miles  below 
West  Point.  They  were  laid  out  by 
Bernard  Romans,  an  engineer  who  ac- 
companied the  expedition  from  Connec- 
ticut to  Ticonderoga,  in  1775,  and  they 
were  properly  considered  the  most  im- 
portant works  in  the  United  States.4 

Fort    Montgomery,    occupying    the 


1  Stedman,  i.  p.  358.— 2  Gordon,  ii.  p.  553  ;  Stedman,  i. 
p.  365. — 3  "  Plan  of  the  attack  of  the  Forts,"  in  Stedrnan's 
Hist,  of  the  American  War  ;  Eager's  Hist,  of  Orange 
county,  p.  572. — 4  Leake's  life  of  Lamb,  p.  173 ;  Mar- 
shall's Washington,  iii.  p.  303. 
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northern  bank  of  Poplopen's  Kill,1  was 
a  large  work,  which  was  yet  unfinished 
at  the  time  of  its  capture  ;2  and  its  gar- 
rison consisted  of  militia  from  the  sur- 
rounding country,8  many  of  whom  were 
unarmed,4  with  one  company  of  artil- 
lery and  a  few  regulars,  the  whole  com- 
manded by  Colonel  John  Lamb.5  From 
this  jpoint  a  heavy  cheveaux-de-frize  of 
timber,  protected  by  a  boom  and  a 
heavy  chain,6  the  links  of  which  were 
two  inches  and  a  half  square,7  extended 
across  the  river  to  Anthony's  Nose.8 

Fort  Clinton,  occupying  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Kill,9  was  a  smaller  but 
stronger  work,  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-three feet  above  the  river.10  A  gar- 
rison, similar  in  character  with  that 
which  occupied  Fort  Montgomery,  was 
stationed  here,  and  the  command  was 
vested  in  Brigadier-general  James  Clin- 
ton.11 

General  Israel  Putnam,  to  whom  had 
been  given  the  general  command  of  the 
Highlands,  occupied  Peekskill  with  fif- 
teen hundred  men.12 

Information  of  the  proposed  expedi- 
tion had  been  conveyed  to  General  Put- 
nam by  General  Parsons,  and  Governor 
Clinton,  to  whom  General  Putnam  for- 
warded the  intelligence,  immediately 
ordered  that  portion  of  the  niilitia  of 

I  "  Plan  of  the  attack,"  in  Stedman. 

3  Leake's  Life  of  Lamb,  p.  173  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  360. 

8  Leake's  Life  of  Lamb,  p.  173. — *  Gov.  Clinton's  dis- 
patch, Doc.  II. — 5  Leake's  Life  of  Gen.  Lamb,  p.  173  ; 
Marshall,  iii.  p.  305. — 6  Irving,  iii.  p.  240 ;  Marshall,  iii. 
p.  304.—'  Stedman,  i.  p.  363  ;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  556. 

B  "Plan  of  attack,"  &c,  in  Stedman's  Hist. — 9  Ibid. 

10  Stedman.  i.  p.  363  ;  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii.  p.  166. 

II  Leake's  Life  of  Gen.  Lamb,  173. 

"  Gen.  Putnam's  dispatch,  Doc.  I.  ;  Irving,  iii.  p.  239. 


New  York  which  was  not  with  General 
Gates  to  move  to  the  Highlands,  part 
of  them  to  strengthen  General  Putnam, 
the  remainder  to  strengthen  the  posts 
at  the  mouth  of  Poplopen's  Kill.  As 
the  enemy  was  not  yet  in  motion,  the 
General  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of 
the  men,  and  dismissed  a  portion  of 
them,  even  after  his  force  had  been 
weakened  by  the  desertion  of  great 
numbers,  whose  anxiety  to  get  in  their 
winter  grain  rendered  them  extremely 
restless.1 

The  Governor,  properly  considering 
"it  essentially  necessary  that  they  should 
remain  in  the  field  some  time,  in  order 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  enemy, 
should  he  attempt  to  put  his  designs 
into  execution,"2  immediately  renewed 
his  orders,  but  directed  one  half  to  re- 
main a  month  before  taking  the  field, 
when  those  who  first  assembled  could 
return  to  complete  their  autumn  work, 
while  those  who  had  remained  behind, 
could  supply  their  places  in  the  camp.3 
The  garrisons  within  the  forts  were  to 
be  strengthened ;  the  pass  at  Sydman's 
Bridge,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clove,  was 
to  be  secured  ;  and  the  remainder  were 
to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  General 
Putnam,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hud- 
son.4 

The  watchful  care  of  Governor  Clin- 
ton was  not  successful  in  recovering  the 
advantage  which  General  Putnam  had 
thrown  away,  when  he  dismissed  the 
militia  which  the  Governor  first  or- 
dered to  support  him  and  to  strengthen 

1  Gov.  Clinton,  Doc.  II.— 2  Ibid.—3  Ibid.— *  Ibid. 
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the  forts.  Before  the  second  order 
could  be  executed  (on  the  third  of  Oc- 
tober), a  large  number  of  flat-boats, 
bateaux,  <fcc,  were  taken  from  New 
York  to  Spuyten-duyvel  Creek,  under 
the  directions  of  Captains  Pownall,  Jor- 
dan, and  Stanhope.1  In  the  evening  of 
that  day  about  eleven  hundred  men 
were  embarked  on  these  vessels,  and 
taken  to  Tarrytown,  where  they  land- 
ed at  daybreak  on  the  following  morn- 
ing;2 while  a  second  division,  of  about 
the  same  strength,  marched  up  from 
Kingsb ridge  and  joined  them  at  that 
place.3  A  squadron  of  vessels,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Ommany,  and  a 
large  number  of  galleys  and  small 
armed  vessels,  commanded  by  Sir  James 
Wallace,4  had  moved  up  the  river  and 
anchored  in  the  cove  at  Tarrytown,  on 
the  day  before  {October  36?),5  and  were 
ready  to  receive  the  troops  and  proceed 
on  their  way  when  the  arrangements 
were  completed.  So  far  every  move- 
ment had  been  made  with  great  care, 
in  order  that  the  real  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition might  be  concealed  behind  the 
apparent  intention  to  attack  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  General  Putnam  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river.6  Not  the 
least  evidence  was  shown  of  any  inten- 
tion to  attack  the  forts,  although  the 
rules  of  war  were  such  as  should  have 
led  the  commander  of  that  district  to 
prepare  for  such  a  contingency. 


1  Com.  Hotham's  dispatch,  Doc.  IV. — 2  Gen.  Putnam's 
dispatch,  Doc.  I.  ;  Gov.  Clinton's  dispatch,  Doc.  II.  ; 
Com.  Hotham's  dispatch,  Doc.  IV. — 3  Com.  Hotham's 
dispatch,  Doc.  IV.—4  Ibid.—5  Ibid. 

6  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  dispatch,  Doc.  III. 


On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  of  Oc- 
tober, the  third  division  of  troops  left 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  transports, 
convoyed  by  the  Preston,  man-of-war, 
commanded  by  Commodore  Hotham; 
and,  during  the  same  morning,  these 
also  cast  anchor  off  Tarrytown.1  Dur- 
ing the  following  night,  the  troops  who 
had  been  encamped  on  shore  embarked 
on  the  squadron,  which  still  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  cove  ;2  and,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fifth  of  October,  the  whole 
force,  led  by  the  squadron  of  galleys 
and  small  vessels,  commanded  by  Sir 
James  Wallace,  as  an  advanced  guard, 
proceeded  up  the  river,  reaching  Ver- 
planck's  Point  about  noon.8  The  troops 
on  the  flat-boats,  four  hundred  in  num- 
ber,4— a  small  party  comparatively, — 
immediately  landed ; 5  the  Americans, 
who  occupied  the  Point,  retiring  before 
them  without  firing  a  shot,  leaving  a 
twelve-pound  gun  behind  them.6  Sir 
James  Wallace  immediately  proceeded 
up  the  river,  with  his  galleys  and  flat- 
boats,  to  cut  off  the  communication  be- 
tween Peekskill  and  the  forts,7  and  to 
mask  the  King's  Ferry.8 

General  Putnam,  with  twelve  hun- 
dred Continental  troops  and  three  hun- 
dred militia,9  immediately  retired  to  the 
high  grounds  in  the  rear  of  the  landing 

1  Com.  Hotham's  dispatch,  Doc.  IV. — 2  Ibid. 

*  Ibid.  Gov.  Clinton  {Dispatch,  Doc.  II.)  says  they 
landed  at  daybreak. — 4  Com.  Hotham's  dispatch,  Doc. 
IV. ;  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  326.  Mr.  Irving  erroneously 
states,  "  about  one  thousand  were  left  there." 

6  Com.  Hotham's  dispatch,  Doc.  IV. — 8  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton's dispatch,  Doc.  III.  ;  Com.  Hotham's  dispatch,  Doc. 
IV.  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  359. — '  Com.  Hotham's  dispatch, 
Doc.  IV.—8  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  dispatch,  Doc.  III. 

8  Gen.  rPutnam's  dispatch,  Doc.  I. 
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at  Peekskill;1  and,  although  he  was 
fully  impressed  with  the  idea  that  his 
post  was  the  object  of  the  expedition, — 
so  completely  had  he  fallen  into  the 
trap  which  General  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
had  laid  for  him, — he  not  only  took  no 
steps  to  oppose  either  the  landing  of 
the  enemy  at  Verplanck's  Point  or  at 
Peekskill,  or  to  harass  him  on  his  march 
after  he  had  landed ;  but  (although  he 
was  only  four  miles  above  the  Point, 
where  the  enemy  then  was)  he  took  no 
steps,  until  the  following  day,  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  position  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  his  numbers,  or  his  movements.2 
The  four  hundred  Provincial  troops 
(Tories)  who  had  landed  at  Verplanck's 
Point,  he  supposed,  "  from  the  best  ac- 
counts," to  number  fifteen  hundred;* 
Sir  James  Wallace's  squadron,  which, 
after  landing  the  troops,  had  been  de- 
tached to  cut  off  the  communication  be- 
tween Peekskill  and  the  forts,  he  sup- 
posed were  designed  to  land  troops, 
"  both  at  Fort  Independence  and  Peeks- 
kill  Landing,"  although,  being  flat-boats 
and  small  gun-boats,  the  absence  of 
troops  for  land  service  could  have  been 
seen  at  once ; 4  and,  when  the  land- 
ing of  the  main  body  of  the  enemy's 
force,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  was 
made  known  to  him,  on  the  morning  of 
the  sixth,  and,  notwithstanding  he  saw 
the  light  from  the  burning  of  the  Amer- 
ican storehouses  at  that  point,  he  strange- 


1  Gen.  Putnam's  dispatch,  Doc.  I.  ;  Irving,  iii.  p.  241. 

5  No  allusion  is  made  to  any  movement  or  reconnoitre 
until  that  on  the  6th,  during  which  he  heard  the  report 
of  the  guns  at  the  forts. 

8  Gen.  Putnam's  dispatch,  Doc.  I. — *  Ibid. 


ly  "  thought  they  had  only  landed  with 
a  view  of  destroying  said  houses,"  where 
not  even  a  sentry  had  been  posted  to 
give  an  alarm.1  But,  above  all  others, 
the  most  remarkable  evidence  of  the 
delusion  of  General  Putnam,  on  this 
occasion,  exists  in  the  fact  that,  on  the 
fifth  of  October, — while  the  enemy  was 
off  Verplanck's  Point, — a  regiment  un- 
der Colonel  Malcolm,  which  was  guard- 
ing the  most  important  pass  in  the 
mountains,  leading  to  the  forts,  (Syd- 
man's  Bridge,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Clove,)  was  removed  to  the  east  side 
of  the  Hudson,  by  his  orders ; 2  and  a 
party  of  sixty  men,  to  be  stationed  on 
Anthony's  Nose, — opposite  the  forts, — 
were  also,  by  the  same  orders,  with- 
drawn from  the  garrisons.3 

Governor  Clinton,  who  was  attending 
the  session  of  the  legislature  at  Kin^s- 
ton,  providentially  heard  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  and  understood  his 
object.4  Although  he  could  not  always 
understand  the  marches  and  counter- 
marches, the  defences  and  the  retreats, 
to  which  General  Washington  was  com- 
pelled to  resort,5  he  could  clearly  per- 
ceive the  motive  which  led  the  enemy 
up  the  Hudson ;  and,  prorogueing  the 
legislature,  he  hastened  down  the  river 
and  took  the  command  of  Fort  Montgom- 
ery,6 in  season  to  prevent  some  of  the 
consequences  which  would  have  followed 
in  the  train  of  General  Putnam's  ineffi- 
ciency.   He  detached  two  hundred  men 


1  Gen.  Putnam's  dispatch,  Doc.  I. — 2  Gov.  Clinton's 
dispatch,  Doc.  II.—3  Ibid.—4  Ibid.—6  Gov.  Clinton  to 
John  McKesson,  "Camp  near  White  Plains,  Oct.  31, 
1776." — 6  Leake's  Life  of  Lamb,  p.  175;  Gordon,  ii.  p.  555. 
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— one  fourth  of  his  entire  force — under 
Major  Moffatt,  to  guard  the  pass  at 
Syd  man's  Bridge,  from  which  post  Col- 
onel Malcolm's  regiment  had  been  with- 
drawn by  General  Putnam  ;*  and  Major 
Logan,  "  an-  alert  officer,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  ground,"  was  sent 
through  the  mountains  to  reconnoitre, 
and,  if  possible,  to  gain  intelligence  of 
the  enemy's  movements.2 

In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  lay  off 
Verplanck's  Point, — the  detachment  of 
four  hundred  men  under  Colonels  Bay- 
ard and  Fanning  being  on  shore  at  that 
place ;  and  Sir  James  Wallace  and  his 
gun-boats,  &c,  were  laying  off  Peeks- 
kill.  At  daybreak,  on  the  morning  of 
the  sixth  of  October,  the  general  de- 
barkation took  place  at  Stoney  Point, 
nearly  opposite  to  Verplanck's  Point,8 
and  the  advance-guard,  of  nine  hundred 
men,  composed  of  the  Fifty-second  and 
Twenty-seventh  regiments  and  Emer- 
ick's  chasseurs,  and  four  hundred  Tories 
commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Bev- 
erly Robinson  of  New  York,  the  whole 
commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Camp- 
bell, pushed  forward  to  secure  the  pass 
of  the  Dunderberg  (Thunder  Hill).4 
The  main  body,  composed  of  the  gren- 
adiers and  light-infantry,  the  Twenty- 
sixth  and  Sixty-third  regiments,  one 
company  of  the  Seventy-first  regiment, 
one  troop  of  dismounted  dragoons,  and 
the  Hessian  chasseurs,  numbering  twelve 


1  Gov.  Clinton's  dispatch,  Doc.  II.—5  Ibid. 

3  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  dispatch,  Doc.  III.  ;    Com.  Ho- 
tham's  dispatch,  Doc.  IV.  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  359. 

4  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  dispatch,  Doc.  III.,  and  the  note 
thereon. 


hundred  men,  commanded  by  General 
Vaughan,  followed  after;1  and  Major- 
general  Try  on,  with  the  Seventh  regi- 
ment and  the  Hessian  regiment  of 
Trumback  brought  up  the  rear.2 

Orders  were  given  to  Colonel  Camp- 
bell, after  he  had  taken  possession  of 
the  pass,  to  march  around  the  foot  of 
the  Dunderberg  Mountain  and  Bear 
Hill,3  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  and 
dehoncliee  in  the  rear  of  Fort  Montgom- 
ery;4 while  General  Vaughan  was  to 
cover  the  advance,  regulating  his  march 
so  that  he  might  reach  Fort  Clinton 
and  attack  it  simultaneously  with  Colo- 
nel Campbell's  attack  on  Fort  Mont- 
gomery;5 and  General  Tryon,  after 
leaving  a  detachment  to  secure  the  pass 
of  the  Dunderberg  and  the  communica- 
tion with  the  fleet,  was  stationed  in  such 
a  position  that  he  could  either  cover 
a  retreat,  should  misfortune  overtake 
either  of  the  columns,  or  render  assist- 
ance should  either  column  require  it.6 

The  enemy's  columns  were  guided 
through  the  mountains  by  a  Tory  named 
Abraham  Springster,7  but  the  difficul- 

1  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  dispatch,  Doc.  III.,  and  the  note 
thereon. — s  Ibid. 

3  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  dispatch,  Doc.  III.  ;  Leake's  Life 
of  Lamb,  p.  175  ;  Irving,  iii.  p.  242.  Stedman,  and  other 
writers  who  have  borrowed  from  his  pages,  have  supposed 
that  the  troops  crossed  over  the  mountains,  instead  of  making 
a  detour  around  them  ;  notwithstanding  Stedman's  own 
map  of  the  action  is  correct,  and  designates  the  roads  by 
which  they  moved. 

4  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  dispatch.  Doc.  III.  ;  Leake's  Life 
of  Lamb,  p.  175.— 6  Ibid.—6  Ibid. 

'  Beverly  Garrison,  a  revolutionary  soldier,  communi- 
cated to  Mr.  Lossing.  Abraham  (or,  as  he  was  generally 
called,  Brom)  was  afterwards  captured  by  the  Americans, 
and  guided  Gen.  Wayne  over  the  same  rugged  hills  to 
attack  Stoney  Point,  as  a  condition  that  his  life  should  be 
spared. 
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ties  of  the  inarch  were  so  great  that  it 
was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  they 
reached  their  destination.1 

About  nine  o'clock,  on  the  morning 
of  the  sixth,  Major  Logan,  who  had 
been  sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  returned 
to  the  forts  and  reported,  "that  from 
the  best  intelligence  he  could  procure, 
and  the  rowing  of  the  boats,  he  had 
reason  to  believe  the  enemy  had  landed 
a  considerable  force  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  but  as  the  morning  was  foggy 
it  was  impossible  to  discern  them,  so  as 
to  form  any  judgment  of  their  num- 
bers."2 On  the  receipt  of  this  informa- 
tion a  messenger  was  sent  to  General 
Putnam,  for  a  reinforcement,8  and  Lieu- 
tenant Jackson  was  dispatched  with  a 
small  party  of  thirty  men,  from  Fort 
Clinton,  to  watch  the  enemy's  move- 
ments ;  but  he  had  not  proceeded  more 
than  two  miles,  on  the  road  leading  to 
Haverstraw,  when  he  fell  into  an  am- 
buscade which  an  advanced  party  of 
the  enemy  had  formed  near  Doodle- 
town.  After  returning  the  fire,  he  re- 
treated4 to  Fort  Clinton.5 

Meanwhile  the  enemy  had  prosecuted 
his  march  around  the  base  of  the  Dun- 
derberg ;  and  in  the  valley  which  flanks 
it  on  the  north,  separating  it  from  Bear 

1  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  dispatch,  Document  III. 

2  Gov.  Clinton's  dispatch,  Document  II. 

3  As  these  reinforcements  did  not  reach  the  forts,  it  has 
heen  supposed  the  messenger  acted  treacherously  and 
withheld  the  letter.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  of 
this,  and  Judge  Marshall  attributes  the  delay  to  the  ab- 
sence of  Gen.  Putnam. — 4  Gov.  Clinton's  dispatch,  Doc. 
II.  See  also  Gov.  Clinton  to  the  Prov.  Cong,  of  N.  Y., 
Oct.  7, 1777  ;  Letter  from  Kingston,  Oct.  9,  cited  by  Barber 
and  Howe  ;  Leake's  Life  of  Lamb,  p.  175 ;  Gordon,  ii.  p. 
555.— 5  Gov.  Clinton  to  Prov.  Cong.,  Oct.  7. 

Vol.  I.— 43 


Hill,  Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell,  with 
the  troops  under  his  command,  left  the 
troops  under  Generals  Vaughan  and 
Tryon,  and  proceeded  around  the  west- 
ern base  of  the  latter,  on  the  road  lead- 
ing from  the  Forest  of  Dean  to  Fort 
Montgomery,  for  the  purpose  of  attack- 
ing the  latter  post;1  the  latter  body, 
with  whom  was  Sir  Henry  Clinton,2 
remaining  on  the  ground  which  it  then 
occupied,  to  enable  the  former  to  make 
the  detour  and  attack  Fort  Montgomery 
simultaneously  with  the  attack  on  Fort 
Clinton.3 

The  reports  of  the  musketry  in  the 
skirmish  with  Lieutenant  Jackson  were 
heard  at  the  forts,4  and  Governor  Clin- 
ton immediately  ordered  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Bruyn  with  fifty  Continental 
troops,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Mc- 
Laughry  with  fifty  militia,  also  from 
Fort  Clinton,  to  sustain  Lieutenant 
Jackson  ;5  while,  for  the  purpose  of 
harassing  the  enemy  in  his  march 
around  Bear  Hill,  Captain  John  Fenno, 
with  a  brass  field-piece  and  sixty  men, 
was  dispatched  from  Fort  Montgom- 
ery.6 

The  troops  under  Colonels  Bruyn 
and  McLaughry  were  immediately  at- 
tacked and  driven  before  the  enemy 
into  Fort  Clinton,  notwithstanding  they 
contested  the  ground  "inch  by  inch;"7 
and   Sir   Henry   Clinton    ordered    his 


1  Plan  of  the  attack  on  the  Forts,  in  Stedman's  Hist,  of 
the  War.—5  Stedman,  i.  p.  360.— 3  Plan  of  the  attack, 
&c,  in  Stedman. — *  Gov.  Clinton's  dispatch,  Doc.  II. 

6  Ibid.  See  also  his  letter  to  Prov.  Cong.,  Oct.  7  ;  Let- 
ter from  Kingston,  Oct.  9,  cited  by  Barber  and  Howe  ; 
Leake's  Life  of  Lamb,  p.  175. — 6  Ibid. — '  Ibid. 
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column  to  advance  towards  the  fort.1 
A  heavy  abatis,  extending  from  the 
Hudson  to  Sinnipink  Lake — a  small 
sheet  of  water  at  the  foot  of  Bear  Hill 
— obstructed  his  progress  for  half  a 
mile;2  and  a  party  from  the  garrison, 
stationed  behind  a  stone  breastwork, 
also  offered  a  spirited  resistance;3  but 
the  superior  force  which  he  brought 
against  them  finally  drove  them  from 
the  ground,  and  he  occupied  that  posi- 
tion until  the  column  under  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Campbell  had  reached  Fort 
Montgomery  and  commenced  the  at- 
tack on  that  post.4 

The  field-piece  under  Captain  Fenno, 
with  another  body  of  sixty  men  who 
had  been  detached  to  support  him,  had 
only  just  reached  the  position  to  which 
they  had  been  ordered,  when  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Campbell  and  his  division 
approached  them,  and  a  spirited  dis- 
charge of  grape-shot  arrested  his  pro- 
gress.5 After  repeated  attempts  to  force 
a  passage,  in  which  he  was  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss,  he  filed  his  men 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  defile, 
and  endeavored,  by  passing  around  it, 
through  the  woods,  to  surround  Cap- 
tain Fenno's  party.  Perceiving  the 
object  of  this  movement,  the  Captain 
spiked  the  field-piece  and  retreated 
with  but  very  little  loss,  except  that  of 
Captain  Fenno,  who  was  made  prisoner.6 
A  twelve-pounder,  under  the  direction 
of  Colonel  John  Lamb,  had  also  been 

1  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  dispatch,  Doc.  III. — 2  Ibid. 
3  Ibid.     See  also  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  328.—"  Ibid. 
6  Gov.  Clinton's  dispatch,  Doc.  II ;  Same  to  Provincial 
Congress,  Oct.  7. — 6  Ibid. 


stationed  in  a  commanding  position,  and 
by  a  spirited  discharge  of  grape-shot, 
served  to  check  the  progress  of  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Campbell,  as  well  as  to 
cover  the  retreat  of  the  party  com- 
manded by  Captain  Fenno;1  and  all, 
finally,  reached  the  fort  without  sus- 
taining any  serious  loss.2 

At  about  five  o'clock  a  flag  approach- 
ed Fort  Montgomery — where  Governor 
George  Clinton  then  was— demanding 
the  surrender  of  the  fort.  Colonel 
Henry  Livingston,  who  received  the 
flag,  announced  the  intention  to  defend 
the  forts  to  the  last  extremity,  demand- 
ing, in  his  turn,  the  surrender  of  the 
force  which  appeared  before  the  works.3 
Immediately  afterwards  the  assault  was 
commenced,  simultaneously,  on  both  the 
forts  by  the  enemy's  land  forces  ;4  while 
the  galleys  under  Sir  James  Wallace, 
and  the  ships  under  Commodore  Ho- 
tham,  pressed  forward  up  the  river,  to 
distract  the  attention  of  the  garrisons, 
and  to  render  such  assistance  as  they 
were  enabled  to  afford.5 

General  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  leaving 
the  regiment  of  Trumbach  (which  Gov- 
ernor Tryon  had  ordered  to  his  assist- 
ance) at  the  stone  wall,  to  cover  the 
retreat,   if    misfortune   overtook   him,6 

1  Gov.  Clinton's  dispatch,  Doc.  II.  ;  Same  to  Provincial 
Congress,  Oct.  7. — 2  Ibid. 

3  Ibid.  It  has  been  said  by  some  writers  that  the  flag 
threatened  to  put  the  garrisons  to  the  sword,  if  they  re- 
fused to  surrender  without  resistance,  but  Gov.  Clinton 
makes  no  reference  to  such  a  threat,  although  he  enters 
fully  upon  the  message  and  the  answer  of  Col.  Livingston. 

4  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  dispatch,  Doc.  III.  ;  Gov.  Clinton 
to  Prov.  Cong.,  Oct.  7  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  360  ;  Hall's  Civil 
War,  p.  329.— B  Com.  Hotham's  dispatch,  Doc.  IV. 

6  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  dispatch,  Doc.  III. 
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advanced  against  Fort  Clinton,  through 
an  abatis  of  four  hundred  yards,  and  in 
the  face  of  ten  pieces  of  artillery,  which 
commanded  the  approach.1  He  ordered 
the  works  to  be  stormed,  and  not  a  shot 
was  fired  by  his  men.2  After  a  desper- 
ate resistance  from  the  garrison,3  whose 
numbers  were  insufficient  to  man  the 
lines,4  the  works  were  carried  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.5 

Meanwhile  the  attack  on  Fort  Mont- 
gomery was  resisted  with  equal  gallant- 
ry,6 and  Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell 
fell  at  the  head  of  his  division.7  The 
command  then  devolved  on  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Beverly  Kobinson,8  under  whose 
command  the  lines  were  carried,  at  al- 
most the  same  moment  that  Fort  Clin- 
ton surrendered.9 

Taking  advantage  of  the  darkness 
and  of  their  knowledge  of  the  ground, 
Governor  George  Clinton,  General  James 
Clinton,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
garrisons,  escaped  from  the  works  after 


1  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  dispatch,  Doc.  III.  ;  Stedman,  i. 
pp.  360,  361 ;  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  329. 

2  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  dispatch,  Doc.  III.  ;  Stedman,  i. 
p.  361.— 3  Stedman,  i.  p.  361. 

4  Gov.  Clinton  {Dispatch,  Doc.  II.)  says  the  aggregate 
of  hoth  garrisons  "did  not  exceed  six  hundred  men, 
and  many  of  these  unarmed  militia."  See  also  Leake's 
Lamb,  p.  178. 

6  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  dispatch,  Doc.  III.  Mr.  Lossing 
{Field  Book,  ii.  p.  164)  relates  an  interesting  anecdote, 
communicated  to  him  by  Beverly  Garrison,  hereinbefore 
mentioned.  He  says  that  the  last  gun  fired  by  the  Ameri- 
cans was  touched  off  by  the  celebrated  Molly  Pitcher,  whose 
exploits  at  Monmouth,  in  1778,  are  well  known.  Her 
husband  belonged  to  the  artillery,  and  as  the  enemy  en- 
tered the  fort  he  dropped  his  match  and  fled.  Molly 
picked  it  up,  touched  off  the  piece,  and  scampered  after 
him.     Molly  lived  and  died  near  the  fort  after  the  war. 

6  Leake's  Life  of  Lamb,  p.  178. — '  Sir  Henry  Clinton's 
dispatch,  Doc.  III.—8  Ibid.—6  Ibid. 


the  enemy  had  taken  possession  of 
them;1  and  they  returned  to  their 
homes,  or  to  the  camp  of  General  Put- 
nam, as  they  found  opportunities  to 
do  so.2 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing ; 3  of  whom  Gen- 
eral James  Clinton,  who  was  wounded 
in  the  thigh  by  a  bayonet,4  and  Lieu- 
tenant-colonels Livingston,  Bruyn,  and 
McLaughry,  among  the  prisoners,5  were 
the  principal. 

The  enemy's  loss  was  reported  to  be 
about  forty  killed,  including  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Campbell,  Count  Grabowski,  a 
Polish  nobleman,  who  was  serving  as  an 
aid-de-camp  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Ma- 
jors Sill  and  Grant,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  wounded.6 

The  forts  having  fallen,  the  command 
of  the  boom,  chain,  and  chevaux-de- 
frise  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my.7 Two  frigates,  two  galleys,  and  an 
armed  sloop,  which  laid  above  the  ob- 
structions, attempted  to  escape  by  sail- 
ing up  the  river,  but  the  wind  failing, 
the  crews  set  fire  to  them  and  aban- 
doned them.8     Early  the  next  day  the 

1  Gen.  Putnam's  dispatch,  Doc.  I.  ;  Gov.  Clinton's  dis- 
patch, Doc.  II.  ;  Same  to  Prov.  Cong.,  Oct.  7  ;  Same  to 
,  Oct.  8;  Stedman,  i.  p.  360;  Letter  from  Kings- 
ton, cited  by  Barber. — 2  Gen.  Putnam's  dispatch,  Doc.  I. 

3  Marshall,  iii.  p.  309.  Mr.  Eager  {Hist,  of  Orange  Co., 
pp.  576-578)  gives  the  names  of  237  who  were  taken  pris- 
oners, which,  doubtless,  included  all  the  wounded. 

4  Gov.  Clinton's  dispatch,  Doc.  II.  ;  Same  to  Prov. 
Cong.,  Oct.  7.— 6  Marshall,  iii.  p.  309. 

6  Com.  Hotham's  dispatch,  Doc.  IV.  ;  Hall's  Civil  War, 
p.  330.—'  Marshall,  iii.  p.  309. 

8  Gov.  Clinton's  dispatch,  Doc.  II. ;  Sir  Henry  Clinton's 
dispatch,  Doc.  III.  ;  Com.  Hotham's  dispatch,  Doc.  IV.  ; 
Stedman,  i.  pp.  363,  364. 
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obstructions  were  forced ;  Fort  Consti- 
tution (opposite  West  Point)  was  aban- 
doned ; 1  and  the  wanton  destruction  of 
the    Continental  Village2   and   Esopus 
speedily  followed.8 

These  disasters  arrested  the  attention 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  by  whom, 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  November,  an 
inquiry  was  ordered  to  be  made  into 
the  loss  of  the  forts,  and  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  principal  officers  command- 
ing them.4    The  commissioners,  to  whom 
the  subject  was  referred,  met  in  Fishkill 
in  the  following  March ;  but  the  out- 
raged feelings  of  the  people  had  been 
so    emphatically  declared  in  their  ex- 
press determination  to  render  no  assist- 
ance or  support  while  lie  retained  the 
command  of  the  post,5  and  the  charges, 

in  which  his  sympathy  with  the  cause 
of  the  enemy  was  seriously  complained 
of,  had  become  so  powerful,1  that  Gen- 
eral Putnam  was  removed  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  department?  and  never  af- 
terwards held  an  independent  command, 
— the  superintendence  of  the  recruiting 
department   in   Connecticut  being  the 
post  to  which  he  was   afterwards   or- 
dered. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  con- 
firmed   the    judgment   of    the   people 
when   it   declared  "  the   loss   to   have 
been  occasioned  by  want  of  men,  and 
not  by  any  fault  in  the  commanders  ;"3 
and  General  Putnam,  who  had  refused 
to   strengthen   the   garrisons,4  and   by 
whom    they    had    been    reduced,    less 
than  twenty-four  hours  before  the  ene- 
my moved  to  the  attack,5  stood  forth 
the  only  person  on  whom  the  terrible 
responsibility  could  be  imposed. 

1  Gov.  Clinton's  dispatch,  Doc.  II.  ;    Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton's dispatch,  Doc.  III.  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  364. 

2  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  dispatch,  Doc.  III.  ;   Com.  Ho- 
tham's  dispatch,  Doc.  IV. ;  Stedman,  i.  pp.  364,  365. 

3  Stedman,  i.  pp.  365,  366  ;  Marshall,  iii.  p.  310  ;  Hall's 
Civil  War,  pp.  331,  332.— *  Journals  of  Cong.,  Friday, 
Nov.  28,  1777. 

6  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen.  Putnam,  "Valley  Forge, 
16th  March,  1778." 

1  R.  R.  Livingston  to  Gen.  Washington,  Jan.  14,  1778. 

2  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen.  Putnam,  March  16,  1778. 

3  Humphrey's  Life  of  Putnam,  p.  120. 

4  Leake's  Life  of  Lamb,  p.  174. 

6  Gov.  Clinton's  dispatch,  Doc.  II. 
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GENERAL    PTTENAJl's    DISPATCH    TO     GEXERAL 

WASHEsGTOX. 


Fishkiix,  8th  October,  1777. 

Dear  General: — It  is  with  the  utmost  re- 
luctance I  now  sit  down  to  inform  you  that  the 
enemy,  after  making  a  variety  of  movements  up 
and  down  the  North  River,  landed  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  4th  instant,  ahout  three  thousand  men 
at  Tarrytown ;  and,  after  making  an  excursion 
five  miles  up  the  country,  they  returned  and  re- 
embarked  the  morning  following,  advanced  up 
near  King's  Ferry,  and  landed  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river ;  hut,  in  the  evening,  part  of  them 
re-embarked,  and  the  morning  after  landed  a 
little  above  King's  Ferry,  on  the  west  side. 
The  morning  being  so  exceedingly  foggy,  con- 
cealed their  scheme,  and  prevented  us  from 
gaining  any  idea  as  to  the  number  of  troops 
they  landed.  In  about  three  hours  we  discov- 
ered a  large  fire  at  the  ferry,  which  we  im- 
agined to  be  the  store-houses ;  upon  which  it 
was  thought  they  only  landed  with  a  view  of 
destroying  the  said  houses.  The  picket  and 
scouts  which  we  had  out  could  not  learn  the 
exact  number  of  the  enemy  that  were  remain- 
ing on  the  east  side  of  the  river ;  but,  from  the 
best  accounts,  they  were  about  fifteen  hundred. 
At  the  same  time  a  number  of  ships  and  gal- 
leys, with  about  forty  flat-boats,  made  every 
appearance  of  their  intention  to  land  troops, 
both  at  Fort  Independence  and  Peekskill  Land- 
ing. 

These  circumstances,  and  my  strength,  be- 
ing not  more  than  twelve  hundred  Continen- 
tal troops  and  three  hundred  militia,  pre- 
vented me  from  detaching  a  party  to  attack 


the  enemy  that  day  on  the  east   side   of  the 
river. 

After  we  had  thought  it  impracticable  to  quit 
the  heights,  which  we  had  then  possession  of, 
and  attack  the  enemy,  Brigadier-general  Par- 
sons and  myself  went  to  reconnoitre  the  ground 
near  the  enemy ;  and  on  our  return  from  thence, 
we  were  alarmed  with  a  very  heavy  and  hot 
firing,  both  of  small-arms  and  cannon,  at  Fort 
Montgomery,  which  immediately  convinced  me 
that  the  enemy  had  landed  a  large  body  of 
men  in  the  morning,  at  the  time  and  place  be- 
fore mentioned.  Upon  which  I  immediately 
detached  five  hundred  men  to  reinforce  the  gar- 
rison ;  but,  before  they  could  possibly  cross  the 
river  to  their  assistance,  the  enemy,  far  superior 
in  numbers,  had  possessed  themselves  of  the 
fort. 

Never  did  men  behave  with  more  spirit  and 
activity  than  our  troops  upon  this  occasion. 
They  repulsed  the  enemy  three  times,  who  were 
in  number  at  least  five  to  one.  Governor  Clin- 
ton and  General  James  Clinton  were  both  pres- 
ent ;  but  the  engagement  continuing  till  dusk, 
gave  them  both  an  opportunity,  together  with 
several  officers  and  a  number  of  privates,  to 
make  their  escape.  Governor  Clinton  arrived 
at  Peekskill  the  same  evening,  about  11  o'clock, 
and  with  the  advice  of  him,  General  Parsons, 
and  several  other  officers,  it  was  thought  impos- 
sible to  maintain  the  post  at  Peekskill  with  the 
force  then  present,  against  one  that  the  enemy 
might,  in  a  few  hours,  bring  on  the  heights  in 
our  rear.  It  was  therefore  agreed,  that  the 
stores  ought  to  be  immediately  removed  to 
some  secure  place,  and  the  troops  take  post  at 
Fishkill,  until  a  reinforcement  of  militia  shall 
come  to  then-  aid.  I  am,  &c, 

Israel  Putxait. 
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GOVERNOR  GEORGE  CLINTON  S  DISPATCH  TO  GEN. 
WASHINGTON. 

New  Windsor,  October  9,  1777. 

Dear  General  : — I  have  to  inform  you,  that 
in  consequence  of  intelligence  received  hy  Gen- 
eral Putnam  from  General  Parsons  (who  lay 
with  his  brigade  at  the  White  Plains),  of  the 
enemy's  having  received  a  reinforcement  from 
Europe,  at  New  York,  and  that  by  their  move- 
ments there  was  reason  to  believe  they  intended 
an  attack  on  Peekskill,  and  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  passes  in  the  Highlands,  the  Gen- 
eral immediately  wrote  to  me  these  circum- 
stances; and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  dis- 
agreeable consequences  that  might  arise  if  the 
army  at  the  different  posts  was  not  timely  rein- 
forced, I  ordered  that  part  of  the  militia  of  this 
State  that  had  not  already  marched  to  the 
northward,  to  move,  and  part  of  them  to  join 
General  Putnam,  and  the  remainder  to  reinforce 
the  posts  of  Fort  Montgomery  and  Fort  Clin- 
ton ;  but,  it  being  a  critical  time  with  the  yeo- 
manry, as  they  had  not  yet  sown  their  grain, 
and  there  being  at  that  time  no  appearance  of 
the  enemy,  they  were  extremely  restless  and  un- 
easy. They  solicited  General  Putnam  for  leave 
to  return,  and  many  of  them  went  home  Avith- 
out  his  permission.  Urged  by  these  considera- 
tions, he  thought  proper  to  dismiss  a  part  of 
them. 

As  I  thought  it  essentially  necessary  that 
they  should  remain  in  the  field  for  some  time, 
in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  the  enemy, 
should  they  attempt  to  put  their  designs  into 
execution,  I  issued  another  order  for  one  half  of 
them  immediately  to  march,  part  of  them  to 
join  General  Putnam,  and  a  sufficient  number  to 
reinforce  the  forts  and  the  pass  at  Sydman's 
Bridge,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clove ;  and,  in  or- 
der to  induce  them  to  turn  out  with  the  greater 
alacrity,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  fix  their  time 
of  service  to  one  month,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  they  were  to  be  relieved  by  the 
other  half.  While  this  was  in  agitation,  and 
before  a  proper  arrangement  could  possibly  be 
made  by  the  respective  officers,  as  to  what  part 


of  them  could  serve  for  the  first  month,  they 
were  not  so  expeditious  as  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, which  the  event  has  fully  evinced.  A 
number  of  the  enemy's  ships  made  their  appear- 
ance on  the  3d  instant  in  Tarrytown  Bay,  where 
they  weighed  anchor  the  next  day,  being  joined 
by  several  ships  of  war  and  transports  from 
New  York.  They  proceeded  up  the  river  as 
high  as  King's  Ferry,  and  at  daybreak  on  Sun- 
day, the  5th,  landed  a  considerable  body  of 
men  on  Verplanck's  Point. 

As  I  was  apprehensive,  from  many  circum- 
stances, that  an  attack  on  the  forts  was  intend- 
ed, I  dispatched  Major  Logan,  an  alert  officer, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ground,  on 
Sunday  evening,  through  the  mountains,  to  re- 
connoitre, and  if  possible  gain  intelligence  of  the 
enemy's  motions.  The  Major  returned  about 
nine  o'clock  on  Monday,  informing  me  that 
from  the  best  intelligence  he  could  procure,  and 
the  rowing  of  the  boats,  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  had  landed  a  considerable  force  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river  at  King's  Ferry,  and 
between  that  and  Dunderberg ;  but  as  the  morn- 
ing was  foggy,  it  was  impossible  to  discern  them, 
so  as  to  form  any  judgment  of  their  numbers. 
As  soon  as  I  had  obtained  this  intelligence,  I 
immediately  dispatched  Lieutenant  Jackson  with 
a  small  party  to  discover  the  enemy's  move- 
ments ;  but  they  had  not  proceeded  more  than 
two  miles  on  the  Haverstraw  road,  when  they 
were  attacked  by  a  party  of  the  enemy,  who 
had  formed  an  ambuscade  at  a  place  called 
Doodletown.  They  immediately  retreated,  after 
returning  the  fire.  As  soon  as  the  firing  was 
heard,  I  detached  Lieutenant-colonel  Bruyn  with 
fifty  Continental  troops,  and  as  many  of  the 
militia  under  Lieutenant-colonel  McLaughry,  to 
sustain  Lieutenant  Jackson ;  the  garrison  being 
at  the  same  time  so  weak,  that  we  could  not 
afford  them  greater  aid  on  that  road,  and  I 
imagined  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  out  a 
party,  likewise,  on  the  road  which  leads  to  the 
Forest  of  Dean.  The  detachments  under  Colo- 
nels Bruyn  and  McLaughry  were  soon  engaged, 
but,  being  too  weak  to  withstand  the  enemy's 
great  force,  retreated  to  Fort  Clinton,  disputing 
the  ground  inch  by  inch.  Their  gallant  oppo- 
sition, and  the  roughness  of  the  ground,  checked 
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the  progress  of  the  enemy  for  some  time.  While 
matters  were  in  this  situation  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Fort  Clinton,  a  large  body  of  the  ene- 
my were  advancing  on  the  road  which  leads 
from  the  Forest  of  Dean  to  Fort  Montgomery. 
As  I  had  only  one  field-piece  at  the  above  fort, 
I  ordered  Colonel  Lamb  of  the  artillery  to  send 
it  off  to  an  advantageous  post  on  that  road, 
with  a  covering  party  of  sixty  men,  and  another 
of  the  same  number  to  sustain  them,  in  order 
to  give  the  enemy  a  check,  and  retard  their 
movements  till  I  could  receive  a  reinforcement 
from  General  Putnam,  to  whom  I  had  sent  an 
express  for  that  purpose.  This  order  being  im- 
mediately complied  with,  the  piece  had  hardly 
reached  the  place  of  its  destination,  and  the 
covering  party  been  posted  on  strong  ground, 
when  the  enemy  was  seen  advancing  with  hasty 
strides;  but,  being  unexpectedly  annoyed  by 
discharges  of  grape-shot  from  the  field-piece  and 
a  well-directed  fire  from  the  muskets,  which 
made  great  havoc  among  them,  as  we  have 
since  been  informed,  they  were  repeatedly  driv- 
en back,  till  filing  off  through  the  woods  upon 
the  right  and  left,  with  a  view  of  surrounding 
our  men,  and  the  handful  of  brave  fellows  being 
alarmed  at  their  critical  situation,  they  were 
constrained  to  abandon  their  field-piece,  after 
rendering  it  useless  to  the  enemy  by  spiking  it. 
In  order  to  cover  the  men  who  were  retreating, 
and  to  check  the  farther  progress  of  the  enemy, 
I  ordered  out  a  twelve-pounder,  which,  being 
well  served  with  grape-shot,  annoyed  them  great- 
ly, and  gave  the  men  an  opportunity  of  retreat- 
ing into  the  garrison  with  but  very  little  loss  on 
our  side,  except  that  of  Captain  Fenno,  who 
commanded  the  field-piece,  and  Avas  made  a  pris- 
oner. 

This  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  the  enemy  approached  the  works  and  be- 
gan the  attack,  which  continued,  with  few  inter- 
vals, till  about  five  o'clock,  when  an  officer  ap- 
peared with  a  flag.  I  ordered  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Livingston  to  meet  him  without  the  works 
and  know  his  business.  Colonel  Livingston 
having  demanded  his  rank  and  business,  he  was 
told  by  the  bearer  of  the  flag  that  he  was  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Campbell,  and  that  he  came  to 
demand  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  to  prevent 


the  effusion  of  blood.  Colonel  Livingston  re- 
plied that  he  had  no  authority  to  treat  with 
him,  but  if  they  would  surrender  themselves 
prisoners  of  war,  they  might  depend  upon  being 
well  treated  ;  and  if  they  did  not  choose  to  ac- 
cept of  those  terms,  they  might  renew  the  at- 
tack as  soon  as  he  should  return  within  the  fort, 
he  being  determined  to  defend  it  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. As  soon  as  Lieutenant-colonel  Liv- 
ingston returned,  the  attack  was  renewed  with 
great  violence ;  and  after  as  obstinate  a  resist- 
ance as  our  situation  and  the  weakness  of  the 
garrison  would  admit,  having  defended  the 
works  from  two  o'clock  till  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  the  enemy,  by  the  superiority  of  num- 
bers, forced  the  works  on  all  sides.  The  want 
of  men  prevented  us  from  sustaining  and  sup- 
porting every  part,  having  received  no  rein- 
forcement from  General  Putnam. 

Our  loss,  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  is  not 
so  great  as  might  have  been  expected,  when  the 
strength  of  the  enemy,  and  our  weakness,  are 
properly  considered.  My  brother  was  wounded 
with  a  bayonet.  Many  officers  and  men,  and 
myself,  having  the  advantage  of  the  enemy  by 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  ground,  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  effect  our  escape  under  cover  ot 
the  night,  after  the  enemy  were  possessed  of  all 
the  works.  I  was  so  happy  as  to  get  into  a 
boat,  crossed  the  river,  and  immediately  waited 
on  General  Putnam,  with  a  view  of  concerting 
measures  for  our  future  operations,  to  prevent 
the  designs  of  General  Clinton,  and  impede  his 
progress  in  facilitating  the  movements  of  Bur- 
goyne  from  the  Northward. 

I  can  assure  your  Excellency  that  I  am  well 
convinced,  if  night  had  not  approached  too  fast 
to  correspond  with  our  wishes,  the  enemy  would 
have  been  disappointed  in  their  expectations ; 
as  a  reinforcement  of  five  hundred  men  from 
General  Putnam's  army  were  at  the  east  side  of 
the  river,  ready  to  pass  for  our  relief,  when  the 
works  were  forced  ;  and  many  of  the  militia 
were  in  the  mountains,  on  their  march  to  join 
us,  had  not  the  communication  between  us  and 
them  been  cut  off. 

I  have  to  add,  that  by  some  fatality,  the  two 
Continental  frigates  were  lost,  they  having  been 
ordered  down  by  General  Putnam  for  the  de- 
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fence  of  the  chain ;  but  being  badly  manned, 
they  could  not  be  got  off  in  time,  though  I  or- 
dered the  ship  Congress  to  proceed  to  Fort 
Constitution  the  day  before  the  attack,  lest  she 
should  meet  with  a  disaster ;  and  the  ship  Mont- 
gomery, which  lay  near  the  chain,  having  neither 
anchor  nor  cables  to  secure  her,  it  being  the 
ebb  of  tide,  and  the  wind  failing,  fell  down  so 
near  the  chain,  that  Captain  Hodge  was  con- 
strained to  set  her  on  fire,  to  prevent  her  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  Con- 
gress, unfortunately  getting  aground  on  the  flat 
near  Fort  Constitution,  shared  the  same  fate. 
Fort  Constitution,  being  destitute  of  troops  to 
defend  it,  was  evacuated,  after  bringing  off 
part  of  the  stores.  I  am  now  about  three  miles 
from  New  Windsor,  with  Colonel  Samuel  B. 
Webb's  regiment  of  Continental  troops,  the  re- 
mains of  Colonel  Dubois's,  about  one  hundred  of 
Colonel  Lamb's  regiment,  who  escaped  from  the 
fort,  and  some  militia;  and  I  intend  to  collect 
what  force  I  possibly  can,  to  oppose  the  enemy, 
should  they  land  on  this  side  of  the  river.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  commanded  in  person.  Gov- 
ernor Tryon,  General  Vaughan,  and  two  other 
general  officers,  were  with  him. 

The  army  who  attacked  us,  by  the  lowest  ac- 
count, consisted  of  three  thousand,  chiefly  Brit- 
ish and  Hessian  troops.  The  garrison  of  both 
our  posts  did  not  exceed  six  hundred  men,  and 
many  of  these  unarmed  militia.  The  ordinary 
garrison  was  thus  reduced  by  detaching  Major 
Moffatt,  with  two  hundred  men,  to  the  post  at 
Sydman's  Bridge,  and  Colonel  Malcolm's  regi- 
ment being  ordered  from  thence,  and  sixty  men 
on  Anthony's  Nose,  by  General  Putnam's  or- 
ders, received  the  day  before  the  action.  I  have 
only  to  add,  that  where  great  losses  are  sus- 
tained, however  unavoidable,  public  censure  is 
generally  the  consequence  to  those  who  are  im- 
mediately concerned.  If,  in  the  present  instance, 
this  should  be  the  case,  I  wish,  so  far  as  relates 
to  Fort  Montgomery  and  its  dependencies,  it 
may  fall  on  me  alone ;  for  I  should  be  guilty  of 
the  greatest  inj  ustice,  were  I  not  to  declare  that 
the  officers  and  men  under  me,  of  the  different 
corps,  behaved  with  the  greatest  spirit  and 
bravery.  I  am,  &c, 

George  Clinton. 


III. 


GENERAL     SIR     HENRY    CLINTON  S     DISPATCH    TO 
GENERAL    SIR   WILLIAM   HOWE. 

Fort  Montgomery,  October  9,  1777. 

Sir  : — In  the  last  letter  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  write  to  your  Excellency,  I  mentioned  my 
intention,  with  the  small  force  that  could  be 
spared  from  the  important  post  you  had  left 
under  my  command,  to  make  an  attack  upon 
Forts  Clinton,  Montgomery,  <fcc.  Your  Excel- 
lency recollects  the  situation  of  these  forts,  that 
they  are  separated  by  a  creek  which  comes 
from  the  mountain,  and  communicate  with  each 
other  by  a  bridge.  In  my  opinion,  the  only 
way  of  effecting  it  was  by  a  coup-de-main  in 
the  unguarded  state  they  then  were.  The  Com- 
modore and  I  having  made  our  arrangements, 
and  every  proper  jealousy  having  been  given 
for  every  object  but  the  real  one,  the  little 
army,  consisting  of  about  three  thousand  men, 
arrived  off  Verplanck's  Point,  preceded  by  the 
galleys  under  the  command  of  Sir  James  Wal- 
lace. On  our  appearance,  the  enemy  retired 
without  firing  a  shot,  leaving  a  twelve-pounder 
behind  them ;  and  Sir  James  moved  up  to 
Peekskill  Neck  to  mask  the  only  communica- 
tion they  had  across  the  river  on  this  side  the 
Highlands. 

At  daybreak  on  the  6th,  the  troops  disem- 
barked at  Stony  Point.  The  avante-guarde  of 
five  hundred  regulars  and  four  hundred  Provin- 
cials,1 commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Camp- 
bell, with  Colonel  Robinson  of  the  Provincials 
under  him,  began  its  march  to  occupy  the  pass 
of  Thunder  Hill.2  This  avante-guarde,  after  it 
had  passed  that  mountain,  was  to  proceed  by  a 
detour  of  seven  miles  round  the  hill,  and  de- 
bouchee  in  the  rear  of  Fort  Montgomery,  while 
General  Vaughan,  with  twelve  hundred  men,3 
was  to  continue  his  march  towards  Fort  Clin- 
ton, covering  the  corps  under  Lieutenant-colonel 

1  Fifty-second  and  Twenty-seventh  regiments,  Loyal 
Americans,  New  York  Volunteers,  and  Emerick's  Pro- 
vincial chasseurs. — a  Dunderberg. 

3  Grenadiers  and  light-infantry,  Twenty-sixth  and  Six- 
ty-third regiments,  one  company  of  the  Seventy-first, 
one  troop  of  dismounted  dragoons,  Hessian  chasseurs. 
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Campbell,  and  dportee  to  co-operate,  by  attack- 
ing Fort  Clinton,  or,  in  case  of  misfortune,  to 
favor  the  retreat.  Major-general  Tryon,  with 
the  remainder,  being  the  rear-guard,1  and  leave 
a  battalion  at  the  pass  of  Thunder  Hill,  to  open 
our  communication  with  the  fleet. 

Your  Excellency,  recollecting  the  many,  and, 
I  may  say,  extraordinary  difficulties  of  this 
march  over  the  mountains,  every  natural  ob- 
struction, and  all  that  art  could  invent  to  add 
to  them,  will  not  be  surprised  that  the  corps  in- 
tended to  attack  Fort  Montgomery  in  the  rear 
could  not  get  to  its  ground  before  five  o'clock ; 
about  which  time  I  ordered  General  Vaughan's 
corps,  dportee  to  begin  the  attack  at  Fort  Clin- 
ton, to  push,  if  possible,  and  dislodge  the  ene- 
my from  their  advanced  station  behind  a  stone 
breastwork,  having  in  front,  for  half  a  mile,  a 
most  impenetrable  abatis.  This  the  General,  by 
his  good  disposition,  obliged  the  enemy  to  quit, 
though  supported  by  cannon,  got  possession  of 
the  wall,  and  there  waited  the  motion  of  the 
co-operating  troops,  when  I  joined  him,  and 
soon  afterwards  heard  Lieutenant-colonel  Camp- 
bell begin  his  attack.  I  chose  to  wait  a  favor- 
able moment  before  I  ordered  the  attack  on 
the  side  of  Fort  Clinton,  which  was  a  circular 
height,  defended  by  a  line  for  musketry,  with  a 
barbet-battery  in  the  centre  of  three  guns,  and 
flanked  by  two  redoubts ;  the  approaches  to  it 
through  a  continued  abatis  of  four  hundred 
yards,  defensive  every  inch,  and  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  ten  pieces  of  cannon.  As  the  night  was 
approaching,  I  was  determined  to  seize  the  first 
favorable  instant.  A  brisk  attack  on  the  Mont- 
gomery side ;  the  galleys  with  their  oars  ap- 
proaching, firing,  and  even  striking  the  fort ; 
the  men-of-war  that  moment  appearing,  crowd- 
ing all  sail  to  support  us ;  the  extreme  ardor  of 
the  troops  ;  in  short,  all  determined  me  to  order 
the  attack.  General  Vaughan's  spirited  beha- 
vior and  good  conduct  did  the  rest.  Having  no 
time  to  lose,  I  particularly  ordered  that  not  a 
shot  should  be  fired ;  in  this  I  was  strictly 
obeyed,  and  both  redoubts,  &c,  were  stormed. 
General  Tryon  advanced  with  one  battalion,  to 
support  General  Vaughan  in  case  it  might  be 

1  Royal  Fusileers  and  Hessian  regiment  of  Trumbach. 
Vol.  I.— 44 


necessary,  and  he  arrived  in  time  to  join  the  cry 
of  victory. 

Trumbach's  regiment  was  posted  at  the  stone- 
wall to  cover  our  retreat  in  case  of  misfortune 
The  night  being  dark,  it  was  near  eight  o'clock 
before  we  could  be  certain  of  the  success  of  the 
attack  on  Fort  Montgomery,  which  we  after- 
wards found  had  succeeded  at  the  same  instant 
that  of  Fort  Clinton  did,  and  that  by  the  excel- 
lent disposition  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell, 
who  was  unfortunately  killed  in  the  first  attack, 
but  seconded  by  Colonel  Robinson,1  of  the  Loyal 
American  regiment,  by  whose  knowledge  of  the 
country  I  was  much  aided  in  forming  my  plan, 
and  to  whose  spirited  conduct  in  the  execution 
of  it,  I  impute  in  a  great  measure  the  success  of 
the  enterprise. 

Our  loss  was  not  very  considerable,  excepting 
in  some  respectable  officers,  who  were  killed  in 
the  attack. 

About  ten  o'clock  at  night  the  rebels  set  fire 
to  their  two  ships,  Montgomery  and  Congress, 
some  galleys,  and  other  armed  vessels,  with  their 
cannon,  stores,  &c,  in  them. 

I  have  the  honor  to  send  to  your  Excellency 
a  return  of  the  cannon,  stores,  &c,  taken.  That 
of  stores  is  very  considerable,  this  being,  I  be- 
lieve, their  principal  magazine. 

The  Commodore  has  assisted  me  with  his  ad- 
vice and  every  effort.  We  sent  a  joint  sum- 
mons to  Fort  Constitution,  but  our  flag  meet- 
ing with  an  insolent  reception,  unknown  in  any 
war,  we  determined  to  chastise,  and  therefore 
an  embarkation,  under  Major-general  Tryon  and 
Sir  James  Wallace,  with  the  galleys,  was  or- 
dered. They  found  the  fort  evacuated  in  the 
greatest  confusion,  their  store-houses  burnt,  but 
their  cannon  were  left  un  spiked.  The  Commo- 
dore immediately  ordered  Sir  James  Wallace 
up  the  river,  and  if  it  should  be  possible  to  find 
a  passage  through  the  chevaux-de-frise,  between 
Polypus  Island  and  the  main,  he  may  probably 
do  most  essential  service. 

In  justice  to  Captain  Pownall,  who  command- 
ed the  flat-boats,  and  the  officers  under  him,  I 

1  Col.  Beverly  Robinson,  whose  residence,  near  West 
Point,  is  well  known  in  the  narrative  of  Major  Andre's 
history. 
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must  mention  to  your  Excellency  that  service 
could  not  have  been  more  zealously  or  punctually 
attended  to. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c, 

H.  Clinton,  Lieut.- Gen. 

P.  S. —  Oct.  9,  10  o'clock  at  night. — Major- 
general  Tryon,  whom  I  dispatched  this  morning 
with  Emerick's  chasseurs,  fifty  jaggers,  the 
Royal  Fusileers,  and  regiment  of  Trumbach,  with 
two  three-pounders,  to  destroy  the  rebel  settle- 
ment, the  Continental  Village,  has  just  returned, 
and  reported  to  me  that  he  has  burned  barracks 
for  fifteen  hundred  men,  several  store-houses, 
and  loaded  wagons.  The  extreme  badness  of 
the  weather  making  it  necessary  to  be  expedi- 
tious as  possible,  no  account  could  be  taken  of 
the  stores,  but  I  believe  them  to  have  been  con- 
siderable. I  need  not  point  out  to  your  Excel- 
lency the  consequence  of  destroying  this  post, 
as  it  was  the  only  establishment  of  the  rebels  in 
that  part  of  the  Highlands,  and  the  plaoe  from 
whence  any  neighboring  body  of  troops  drew 
their  supplies.  Fanning's  and  Bayard's  corps 
marched  from  Verplanck's  Point  to  co-operate 
with  General  Tryon,  but  finding  he  met  with 
no  opposition,  they  were  ordered  back  to  their 
post.  H.  c. 


IV. 


EXTRACT  FROM  COMMODORE  HOTHAM  S   DISPATCH 
TO    ADMIRAL   HOWE. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  having  thought  it  advisable 
to  make  a  diversion  up  the  North  River,  and 
the  necessary  arrangements  being  made  in  con- 
sequence, the  flat-boats  and  bateaux  on  the  3d 
instant  proceeded  to  Spuyten-devil  Creek  in  three 
divisions,  under  the  Captains  Pownall,  Jordan, 
and  Stanhope — Captain  Pownall  having  the  di- 
rection of  the  whole. 

A  body  of  about  eleven  hundred  troops  were 
embarked  in  them  that  evening,  and  the  same 
night  proceeded  to  Tarrytown,  where  they  land- 
ed at  daybreak,  and  occupied  the  heights  adjoin- 
ing. A  second  division,  nearly  of  that  number, 
marched  out  at  the  same  time  from  Kingsbridge, 


and  formed  a  junction  by  land  with  those  who 
passed  by  water.  The  squadron  under  Captain 
Ommaney  had  moved  up  the  day  before  to  re- 
ceive them ;  the  smaller  part  of  it,  namely,  the 
galleys  and  armed  vessels  (as  they  might  be  to 
act  separately),  I  thought  it  advisable  on  this 
occasion  to  make  a  distinct  command,  and  could 
not  place  them  better  than  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  James  Wallace,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
river,  as  well  as  Captain  Ommaney's,  we  fully 
experienced  the  advantage  of. 

The  third  division  of  troops  were  embarked 
in  transports,  and  on  the  4th,  in  the  morning, 
left  New  York,  under  convoy  of  the  Preston, 
and  in  course  of  the  same  tide  arrived  off  Tarry- 
town.  The  general  embarkation  was  that  night 
made,  and  the  wind  being  still  favorable,  the 
whole,  preceded  by  the  squadron  under  Sir 
James  Wallace,  as  an  advanced  guard,  reached 
Verplanck's  Point  at  noon  the  day  following, 
and  those  in  the  flat-boats  landed  with  appear- 
ance only  of  an  opposition.  Sir  James  Wallace 
was  immediately  dispatched  higher  up  the  river, 
to  cut  off  the  enemy's  communication  by  Peeks- 
kill  Ferry. 

The  6th,  at  daybreak,  the  general  debarkation 
took  place,  and  all  the  troops,  except  about  four 
hundred,  who  were  left  to  secure  Verplanck's 
Neck,  were  soon  landed  at  Stoney  Point,  upon 
the  opposite  shore,  from  whence  they  had  about 
twelve  miles  to  march,  through  a  mountainous 
and  rugged  road,  to  Forts  Clinton  and  Mont- 
gomery. 

The  ships  and  transports  then  moved  higher 
up,  and  anchored  opposite  Peekskill  Landing. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  advanced  squadron  and 
the  two  frigates  got  under  sail  and  opened  Fort 
Montgomery,  with  a  view  only  to  make  an  ap- 
pearance, and  thereby  to  cause  a  diversion  in 
favor  of  the  attack,  which  we  observed  had  now 
begun.  Sir  James,  by  the  help  of  his  oars,  now 
got  near  enough  with  the  galleys  to  throw 
some  shot  into  the  fort.  The  cannonading  and 
fire  of  musketry  continued  till  night,  when,  by  a 
most  spirited  exertion,  a  general  and  vigorous 
assault  was  made,  and  the  two  important  forts 
of  Clinton  and  Montgomery  fell  by  storm  to  His 
Majesty's  arms,  on  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
congratulate  your  lordship  most  sincerely.    The 
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rebel  frigates  are  both  burnt,  with  a  galley,  and 
a  sloop  of  ten  guns  is  taken. 

The  loss  on  the  enemy's  side  is  not  yet  exact- 
ly known,  but  they  are  supposed  to  have  had 
about  two  hundred  killed  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  taken  prisoners.  The  greatest  loss  on  the 
side  of  the  King's  troops  are  about  forty  killed, 
among  whom  are  some  valuable  officers,  namely, 
Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell,  Major  Sill,  Major 
Grant,  and  Captain  Stewart,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  wounded. 

A  summons,  signed  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and 
myself,  was  the  next  day  sent  up  to  Fort  Con- 
stitution by  a  flag  of  truce,  which,  being  fired 
at,  returned,  and  determined  the  General  im- 
mediately to  correct  the  insult  by  an  attack. 
An  embarkation  was  accordingly  made  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th,  and  proceeded  up  the  river 
for  that  purpose,  under  cover  of  the  galleys. 

We  found,  upon  our  arrival,  the  fort  had  been 
abandoned  in  great  confusion,  their  barracks 
burnt,  but  all  their  artillery  left.  The  whole 
number  of  cannon  taken  in  three  forts  amount 
to  sixty-seven,  with  a  large  quantity  of  pro- 
visions, ammunition,  and  stores  of  all  kinds  to  a 
very  considerable  amount.  I  have  directed 
such  part  of  the  chain  and  boom  as  cannot  be 
saved  to  be  destroyed :  the  construction  of  both 
give  strong  proofs  of  labor,  industry,  and  skill. 

Sir  James  Wallace,  with  his  flying  squadron, 
is  gone  still  higher  up  the  river,  and  if  he  passes 
the  chevaux-de-frise  at  Pellipus  Island  he  may 
do  essential  service,  as  there  can  be  nothing  to 
give  him  essential  interruption. 

When  it  is  considered  that  this  attack  was 
made  after  a  most  fatiguing  march  over  preci- 
pices, and  through  roads  almost  impenetrable, 
which  made  it  impossible  for  the  troops  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  use  of  cannon,  so  necessary 
for  such  a  purpose,  and  the  little  assistance  they 
could  therein  promise  themselves  from  the  ships  ; 
the  access  through  the  Highlands  to  the  forts, 
rendering  the  ajjproach  to  them  so  precarious, 
it  redounds  the  more  to  the  credit  of  the  enter- 
prise, which  was  formed  and  executed  with  equal 
judgment,  valor,  and  success. 

The  captains,  officers,  and  men  under  my 
command,  have  been  so  strenuously  zealous  in 
their  exertions  upon  this  occasion,  that  every 


testimony  is  due  from  me  in  approbation  of 
their  conduct  during  this  service  of  fatigue,  of 
which  Captain  Pownall  has  had  his  share,  and 
is  well  able  to  inform  your  lordship  of  every 
particular. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  your  lordship 
that  General  Tryon  is  just  returned  from  Conti- 
nental Village,  where  he  has  destroyed  barracks 
for  fifteen  hundred  men,  with  stores  to  a  consid- 
erable amount. 


V. 


GENERAL  GEORGE  CLINTON". 

George  Clinton,  the  youngest  son  of  Colonel 
Charles  Clinton,  was  born  at  Little  Britain,  in 
the  town  of  Hamptonburg,  Orange  county, 
New  York,  July  26th,  1739;  and  was  named 
after  the  colonial  governor  of  that  name,  who 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  his  father.  His  edu- 
cation, which  was  conducted  principally  by  his 
father,  whose  accomplishments  qualified  him  for 
the  task,  was  very  complete ;  and  after  studying 
law  in  the  office  of  William  Smith,  the  historian 
of  New  York,  he  settled  in  his  native  county, 
and  speedily  rose  to  eminence  in  his  profession. 

In  1768  he  was  elected  to  the  Colonial  As- 
sembly as  a  representative  of  Ulster  county, 
and  he  continued  in  that  body  until  the  opening 
of  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  In  May,  1775, 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  Continental  Congress ; 
and  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  he  voted  for 
independence,  but  having  been  appointed  Brig- 
adier-general of  the  militia,  and  the  exigencies 
of  his  country  rendering  it  necessary  for  him  to 
take  the  field,  he  left  immediately  after  his  vote 
had  been  given,  and  before  the  instrument  was 
transcribed  for  the  signatures  of  members,  for 
which  reason  his  name  does  not  appear  among 
the  signers. 

He  entered  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  State 
troops,  and  participated  in  the  several  move- 
ments around  New  York  to  the  close  of  the 
campaign  of  1776.  On  the  25th  March,  1777, 
he  was  made  Brigadier-general  in  the  Conti- 
nental army. 

When  the  State  of  New  York  had  adopted 
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its  constitution,  he  was  elected  both  Governor 
and  Lieutenant-governor  at  the  same  time.  Ac- 
cepting the  former  office,  Pierre  Van  Cortland, 
of  Westchester  county,  was  chosen  to  the  latter, 
and  discharged  the  duties  of  both,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  while  Governor  Clin- 
ton, at  the  head  of  the  New  York  troops,  nobly 
battled  with  the  enemies  of  his  country.  Cor- 
dially co-operating  with  General  Washington, 
the  services  of  Governor  Clinton  were  invalua- 
ble in  preserving  the  army  from  ruin,  and  in 
preventing  the  enemy  from  separating  the  East- 
ern from  the  Middle  and  the  Southern  States. 
His  gallantry  in  action  has  been  noticed  in  this 
chapter ;  and  his  enemies,  as  well  as  his  friends, 
have  borne  testimony  to  his  bravery  and  good 
judgment. 

For  eighteen  successive  years  he  filled  the 
gubernatorial  chair,  when  ill  health  compelled 
him  to  seek  repose  in  private  life.  In  1800  he 
reluctantly  consented  to  take  a  seat  in  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State,  where  his  influence,  exerted 
against  the  assumption  by  the  government  of 
doubtful  powers,  promoted  the  political  revolu- 
tion which  followed,  and  obliged  him  to  accept 
the  office  of  governor  in  the  following  year. 
In  1804  he  was  elected  Vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  office  he  continued  until 
his  death,  on  the  20th  April,  1812. 

"  Eminent  in  council,  and  distinguished  in  war, 
he  filled,  with  unexampled  usefulness,  purity,  and 
ability,  the  offices  to  which  he  was  called.  While 
he  lived,  his  virtue,  wisdom,  and  valor  were  the 
pride,  the  ornament,  and  the  security  of  his 
country ;  and  when  he  died,  he  left  an  illustrious 
example  of  a  well-spent  life,  worthy  of  all  imi-~ 
tation." 


VI. 


GENERAL   JAMES    CLINTON. 

James  Clinton,  the  third  son  of  Colonel  Charles 
Clinton,  was  born  at  Little  Britain,  Hampton- 
bui-g,  Orange  county,  New  York,  on  the  9th  of 
August,  17.36.  Born  on  the  frontiers,  with  a 
vigorous  constitution,  and  accustomed  to  con- 
stant alarms  from  the  Indians,  he  may  be  said 


to  have  been  trained  to  arms  from  his  youth. 
In  1757  he  was  commissioned  ensign,  in  1758  a 
lieutenant,  and  in  1759  a  captain  in  the  pro- 
vincial forces ;  and  in  the  latter  year,  with  his 
brother  George  as  his  lieutenant,  he  served 
under  General  Bradstreet,  and  assisted  in  the 
capture  of  Fort  Frontenac,  with  great  credit. 
He  continued  in  the  army  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  was  actively  engaged,  with  the  New 
York  troops,  in  the  various  stirring  events  of 
that  important  struggle. 

When  peace  secured  to  Great  Britain  the  ex- 
tended territories  of  France  on  our  Northern 
borders,  Captain  Clinton  returned  to  his  farm  in 
Orange  county,  married  Mary  De  Witt,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Egbert  De  Witt,  and  enjoyed  the  comforts 
of  private  life,  until  the  Revolution  in  the  colo- 
nies called  him  into  the  field. 

In  1*775  Captain  Clinton  was  appointed  Col- 
onel of  the  Third  regiment  of  the  New  York 
Line,  and  on  the  ninth  of  August,  1776,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  office  of  Brigadier-general.  In 
the  summer  of  1776  he  was  employed  in  Canada, 
under  General  Montgomery,  and  was  before  the 
walls  of  Quebec  when  that  distinguished  officer 
was  killed.  In  1777  he  was  ordered  to  the 
Highlands,  when  the  siege  of  Forts  Montgomery 
and  Clinton,  related  in  this  chapter,  terminated 
in  their  capture,  after  a  desperate  defence  against 
a  greatly  superior  force.  During  the  greater 
part  of  1778  he  commanded  at  West  Point,  and 
was  actively  engaged  in  strengthening  that  im- 
portant position.  In  1779  he  commanded  that 
portion  of  the  expedition  against  the  Iroquois 
Indians  which  passed  up  the  Mohawk  Valley 
and  Otsego  Lake ;  joining  General  Sullivan's 
command  on  the  Tioga,  August  2 2d,  and  pro- 
ceeding, with  him,  up  that  river  to  Newtown 
(now  Elmira),  where  the  savages  were  met  and 
defeated.  After  executing  the  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  laying  waste  the  countries  of  the 
Senecas,  Cayugas,  and  Onondagas,  he  returned 
to  the  Eastward,  and  resumed  his  command  at 
West  Point.  In  the  fall  of  1780  he  was  ordered 
to  Albany,  and  took  command  of  the  Northern 
department,  under  the  instructions  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. In  that  important  post  the 
services  of  General  Clinton  were  invaluable  in 
disconcerting  the  schemes  of  the  Tories  on  the 
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Northern  frontiers,  and  in  supplying  the  army 
with  provisions.  In  August,  1781,  he  joined 
General  Washington,  but  Congress,  as  was  then 
too  often  the  case,  promoted  a  junior  officer 
over  him,  and  justly  considering  it  an  intended 
insult,  he  withdrew  from  the  army.  He  joined 
the  General  when  the  Americans  entered  New 
York,  November  25,  1783,  and  formed  one  of 
that  memorable  party  who  met  at  Fraunce's 
Tavern,  at  the  corner  of  Pearl  and  Broad  streets, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  bid  farewell  to  his 
beloved  commander,  after  which  he  again  re- 
tired to  his  farm  in  Orange  county. 

He  was  a  delegate  from  Ulster  county  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  which  met  in  Pough- 


keepsie,  in  June,  1788,  where,  with  his  brother, 
Governor  George  Clinton,  and  other  master 
minds,  he  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and,  to  the  last,  voted  against  it. 

He  was  afterwards  elected  to  the  Senate  of 
the  State,  was  a  member  of  the  State  Conven- 
tion for  revising  its  Constitution,  and  assisted, 
as  a  Commissioner,  in  running  the  boundary  be- 
tween New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

He  died  at  Little  Britain,  December  22, 1812. 
In  the  words  of  his  illustrious  son,  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton, "  He  was  a  good  man  and  a  sincere  patriot, 
performing,  in  the  most  exemplary  manner,  all 
the  duties  of  life ;  and  he  died,  as  he  had  lived, 
without  fear  and  without  reproach." 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 


October  22,  1777. 


THE  ATTACK  ON  FORT  MERCER,  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


The  result  of  the  action  at  German- 
town  having,  to  some  extent,  estab- 
lished the  possession  of  Philadelphia  in 
the  enemy,  it  became  necessary  that  the 
passage  of  the  Delaware  should  be  se- 
cured, in  order  that  the  full  benefit  of 
that  occupation  might  be  enjoyed,  and 
Philadelphia  be  made  the  winter-quar- 
ters of  the  army.  In  fact,  without  be- 
ing able  to  communicate  with  the  fleet, 
by  water,  it  was  evident  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe  would  be  compelled  to  aban- 
don that  city ;  and,  while  he  anxiously 
brought  the  great  force  under  his  com- 
mand to  the  accomplishment  of  this  ob- 
ject, he  was  as  anxiously  opposed  by 
General  Washington,  with  the  means  of 
which  he  was  the  master.1 

The  principal  obstacles  which  ob- 
structed the  passage  of  the  river,  and 
checked  the  progress  of  the  enemy's 
fleet,  were  a  chevaux-de-frise  at  Byl- 
linge's  Point ; 2  a  strong  redoubt  and 
outworks,  named  Fort  Mifflin,  on  Mud 


'^Marshall's  Washington,  iii.  p.  192  ;  De  Chastellux' 
Travels,  i.  pp.  255,  256  ;  Gordon's  New  Jersey,  p.  252  ; 
Hist,  of  Civil  War,  i.  p.  264  ;  Stedman,  i.  pp.  300,  301. 

»  Marshall,  iii.  pp.  177,  178 ;  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii. 
p.  292. 


Island,  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Schuylkill  River  ;x  a  strong  redoubt, 
named  Fort  Mercer,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Delaware,  opposite  Fort 
Mifflin;2  a  line  of  chevaux-de-frise  be- 
tween Forts  Mifflin  and  Mercer ; 3  and  a 
strong  naval  force,  above  the  works,  to 
defend  the  stream.4  The  chevaux-de- 
frise  at  By  Hinge's  Point  had  been 
forced  by  Captain  Hammond,5  while 
Colonel  Sterling  had  taken  possession 
of  the  woi'ks  which  covered  it,6  and 
several  small  vessels  had  passed  up  the 
river,  casting  anchor  near  Hog  Island, 

1  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  415  ;  Marshall's  Washington,  iii. 
p.  177  ;  Lamb's  Jour,  of  Occur.,  p.  231. 

3  Marshall's  Washington,  iii.  pp.  177,  202  ;  Lamb's 
Jour,  of  Occur.,  p.  232.— 3  Ibid. 

1  The  following  description  of  the  American  fleet  is 
taken  from  Lossing's  Field  Booh,  ii.  p.  293  : — Thirteen  gal- 
leys— one  carrying  one  32-pounder,  two  carrying  each 
one  24-pounder,  and  ten  each  carrying  one  18-pounder  ; 
twenty-four  galleys,  each  carrying  a  4-pounder  ;  two 
xebeques,  each  carrying  two  24-pounders,  two  18-pound- 
ers,  and  four  9-pounders  ;  two  floating  batteries,  one  car- 
rying twelve  18-pounders,  the  other  ten  18-pounders  ; 
one  ship  carrying  ten  18-pounders ;  fourteen  fire-snips  ; 
one  brig  of  fourteen  6-pounders  ;  one  schooner  and  one 
brig,  each  carrying  two  18-pounders  and  two  9-pounders  ; 
and  a  number  of  fire-rafts. 

6  Stedman,  i.  p.  297  ;  Adm'l  Howe's  dispatch,  Doc.  V. 

"  Marshall's  Washington,  iii.  p.  181 ;  Adm'l  Howe's 
dispatch,  Doc.  V. 
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a  short  distance  "below  Fort  Mifflin.1 
The  battle  at  Germantown  appeared  to 
produce  no  other  result  than  an  in- 
creased desire,  on  both  sides,  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  Delaware ;  and  while 
General  Howe  concentrated  his  forces 
in  and  around  Philadelphia,  and  made 
other  dispositions  for  an  attack  on  the 
forts,3  General  "Washington  withdrew 
the  garrisons,  which  had  been  composed 
of  militia,  and  detached  a  regiment 
from  the  Rhode  Island  line  to  Fort 
Mercer,  and  one  from  the  Maryland 
line  to  Fort  Mifflin, — the  command  of 
the  former  being  intrusted  to  Colonel 
Christopher  Greene,  of  Warwick,  Rhode 
Island,  that  of  the  latter  to  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Samuel  Smith,  of  Baltimore.8 
Requisitions  on  the  Governor  of  New 
Jersey  were  also  issued,  asking  for  a 
detachment  of  militia  to  strengthen  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Mercer,  and  for  the 
organization  of  a  covering  party,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  cover  the  rear  of 
the  works  and  check  the  operations  of 
any  force  which  might  attack  the  fort 
in  that  quarter.4  Orders  were  also 
given  to  obstruct  the  channel  of  the 
river,  above  the  works,  by  sinking 
some  of  the  vessels  which  could  be 
dispensed  with;5  and,  by  transferring 
their  crews  to  other  vessels,  render  the 
naval  force  more  efficient ;  while  the 
utmost  activity  prevailed  in  cutting  off 
the  supplies  which  the  enemy's  gold 
and  silver  were  seducing  from  the  farm- 
ers and  traders,  both  of  Pennsylvania 

1  living,  iii.  p.  292.— 2  Gen.  Reed  to  Pres.  Wharton, 
Oct.  24,  1777. — s  Marshall,  iii.  pp.  179,  193 
4  Ibid.,  p.  193.— 6  Ibid.,  p.  194. 


and  New  Jersey.1  At  the  same  time 
General  Washington,  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  reoccupied  the  po- 
sition from  which  he  had  marched  to 
attack  the  enemy  at  Germantown,  with 
the  intention  of  acting  offensively,  as 
circumstances  micjht  warrant.2 

To  counteract  these  measures,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  October,8  General  Howe 
erected  some  batteries  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Schuylkill,  but  the  American  naval 
force  attacked  and  silenced  them.4  The 
next  night  a  detachment  was  sent  to 
occupy  and  strengthen  Province  Island 
— between  Mud  Island  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania shore ;  but  the  naval  force  was 
again  put  into  requisition,  and  the  de- 
tachment was  taken  prisoners.5  Anoth- 
er and  more  successful  attempt  was  af- 
terwards made  by  the  enemy,6  and 
Province  Island  continued  to  harass  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Mifflin,  compelling  it 
to  throw  up  new  works  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  men  who  worked  the  guns, 
and  defeating  two  gallant  attempts  to 
storm  it,  which  were  made  by  Colonel 
Smith.7 

The  militia  from  New  Jersey  did  not 
respond  to  the  requisition  of  General 
Washington,8  and  the  garrisons  having 
been  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  by 
sickness,  they  were  strengthened  by  de- 

1  Marshall,  iii.  p.  195.— s  Ibid.,  p.  196. 

s  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  415.  Mr.  Lossing  sup- 
poses these  works  were  not  commenced  until  after  Count 
Donop's  repulse  at  Red  Bank,  but  I  have  preferred  to  fol- 
low Lieut.  Hall,  who  was  with  the  enemy,  and  possessed 
unusually  fine  opportunities  to  procure  correct  informa- 
tion.— *  Marshall,  iii.  p.  196;  Adm'l  Lord  Howe's  dis- 
patch, Doc.  V  — 6  Ibid.—8  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  pp. 
415,  416  ;  Marshall,  iii.  p.  197  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  298. 

T  Marshall,  iii.  p.  197.— e  Ibid. 
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tachments  from  the  Continental  lines ; — 
that  ordered  to  Fort  Mercer  being  Col- 
onel Angell's  Rhode  Island  regiment;1 
that  to  Fort  Mifflin  a  portion  of  Colonel 
Greene's  Virginia  regiment,2 — making 
the  effective  force  of  each  about  four 
hundred  men.3 

At  length  the  removal  of  these  ob- 
structions became  a  matter  of  stern 
necessity,  and  a  combined  military  and 
naval  attack  was  ordered.4  On  the 
twenty-first  of  October,  Count  Donop 
was  detached  with  the  grenadier  regi- 
ments of  Donop,  Mingerode,  and  Lin- 
sing  ;  the  regiment  of  the  line,  Mirbach  ; 
and  the  infantry  chasseurs,  all  Hessians, 
to  attack  Fort  Mercer  in  the  rear;5 
while  the  works  on  Province  Island, 
mounting  two  eighteen-pounders,  four 
twelve-pounders,  two  eight-inch  mor- 
tars, and  two  eight-inch  howitzers,  were 
to  assault  the  rear  and  flank  of  Fort 
Mifflin,6  and  the  naval  force,  under  Ad- 
miral Lord  Howe,  was  to  attack  them 
in  front.7 

Count  Donop  and  his  command  cross- 
ed the  Delaware  at  Cooper's  Ferry,  op- 
posite Philadelphia,  and  marched  as  far 
as  Haddonfield,  where  they  remained 
all  night.8  At  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  they  resumed  their  march,  but 
the  guard  at  Timber  Creek  having  re- 


1  Marshall,  iii.  p.  198.— 2  Ibid.—*  Irving,  iii.  pp.  292, 
293.— 4  Hist,  of  Civil  War,  i.  p.  264;  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil 
War,  p.  416  ;  Marshall,  iii.  p.  201  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  301. 

6  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Doc.  IV. 

6  Gordon's  New  Jersey,  p.  253  ;  Hist,  of  Civil  War,  i. 
pp.  264,  265;  Gordon's  Am.  Rev.,  iii.  p.  1;  Marshall, 
iii.  pp.  201,  202 ;  Adm'l  Howe's  dispatch,  Doc.  V. 

'  Ibid. — *  Sam.  Ward  to  Gen.  Washington,  Doc.  II.  ; 
Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Doc.  IV. 


moved  the  bridge  on  their  approach, 
they  were  compelled  to  make  a  detou,r, 
and  crossed  the  creek  at  a  bridge1  four 
miles  above.2  This  so  much  retarded 
their  progress,  that  their  advanced  party 
did  not  reach  the  vicinity  of  the  fort 
until  twelve  o'clock,  and  not  until  half- 
past  four  was  it  summoned  to  surrender.8 
This  military  formality  was  performed 
by  a  Hessian  officer,  who  employed  the 
most  insolent  language,  and  displayed, 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  haughty,  dis- 
dainful spirit,  which  characterized  all 
the  actions  of  these  ignorant  mercena- 
ries. Preceded  by  a  drummer,  he  stalk- 
ed towards  the  fort,  and  delivered  his 
message  in  these  words :  "  The  King  of 
England  orders  his  rebellious  subjects 
to  lay  down  their  arms ;  and  they  are 
warned,  that  if  they  stand  the  battle, 
no  quarters  whatever  will  be  given." 
The  answer  of  Colonel  Greene  was,  that 
he  and  the  garrison  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, and  there  should  be  no  quarter 
on  either  side.4 

At  a  quarter  before  five  the  enemy 
opened  his  fire  on  the  fort ; 5  and,  soon 
afterwards,  he  advanced  in  two  columns 
to  the  assault,6 — one  towards  the  north- 
ern, the  other,  led  by  Count  Donop  in 
person,  towards  the  southern  side  of  the 
works.7  On  reaching  the  outer  works 
of  the  fort  (which  had  been  evacuated 
by  the  garrison  in  consequence  of  its 


1  Sam.  Ward  to  Gen.  Washington,  Doc.  II.  Mr.  Los- 
sing  and  some  other  writers  say  ' '  this  was  a  fording-place. ' ' 

*  Sam.  Ward  to  Gen.  Washington,  Doc.  II. — 3  Ibid. 

4  De  Chastellux,  i.  p.  262.— 6  Sam.  Ward  to  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, Doc.  II. — *  Ibid. 

7  De  Chastellux,  i.  pp.  262,  264. 
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inability  to  man  the  entire  lines),1  the 
enemy  supposed  the  fort  had  been  aban- 
doned, and  this  supposition  was  strength- 
ened by  the  garrison  remaining  perfect- 
ly quiet  within  the  inner  works.2     The 
drummer  (who   had   accompanied  the 
flag  before  referred  to,  and  whose  man- 
ners had  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
garrison  at  that  time)  struck  up  a  live- 
ly tune,  and,  with  a  shout  of  victory, 
the  enemy  marched  towards  the  inner 
works  with  all  the  precision  observed  on 
the  parade.3     They  passed  the  abatis, 
gained  the  ditch,  and  some  few  scaled 
the  pickets,  when  a  well-directed  fire 
was  opened  by  the  garrison.4     The  ob- 
noxious drummer  and  the  officer  who 
had  borne  the  flag  were  among  the  first 
who  fell,5  and  terrible    execution  was 
done  among  the   assailants.     This  was 
produced,  in  part,  by  a   cross-fire,  to 
which  they  were  exposed  from  a  part 
of  a  curtain  of  the  old  intrenchment, 
behind  which  a  party  of  the  garrison 
had  been  thrown  to  harass  their  flank.6 
The  attack  was  maintained  with  great 
obstinacy,  and  the  officers  were  seen  to 
rally  their  men  wherever  any  signs  of 
weakness  were  manifested.7     Count  Do- 
nop,  especially,  was  among  the  most  ac- 
tive, until  the  insignia  of  the  orders  to 
which  he  belonged  pointed  him  out  to 
the  American  marksmen,  and  he  fell, 
mortally  wounded,  among  those  whom 
he  had  commanded.8    At  length  the  as- 


1  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Doc.  IV.  ;  De  Chastellux,  i.  p. 
262 ;  Marshall,  iii.  p.  202.— a  Irving,  iii.  pp.  294,  295. 

3  De  Chastellux,  i.  p.  262.— 4  Sam.  Ward  to  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, Doc.  II.  ;   De  Chastellux,  i.  pp.  262,  263.— 6  De 
Chastellux,  i.  p.  262.— 6  Ibid.,  p.  263.— T  Ibid.—8  Ibid. 
Vol.  I.— 45 


sailants  retired,  and  attempted  to  re- 
deem their  fortunes  by  attacking  the 
works  on  the  side  of  the  escarpment; 
but  here  they  were  also  exposed  to  the 
fire  from  the  galleys  in  the  river,  and 
they  again  retreated  with  great  loss,  and 
found  safety  in  the  wood,  under  cover 
of  which  they  had  approached  the  fort.1 

The  column  which  attacked  the  fort 
on  the  opposite  side  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful. Notwithstanding  the  men  sue- 
ceeded  in  passing  the  abatis?  and  fosse,9 
and  in  mounting  the  bermef  they  were 
stopped  by  the  f  raises?  with  which  the 
ramparts  were  provided,  and  were  taken 
prisoners.6 

The  force  of  the  enemy  was  not  less 
than  twelve  hundred  men,7  that  of  the 
garrison  about  four  hundred : 8  the  loss 
of  the  former  was  Lieutenant-colonel 
Mingerode,  three  captains,  four  lieuten- 
ants, and  nearly  seventy  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates  killed,  and 
Count  Don  op,  his  brigade-major,  one 
captain,  one  lieutenant,  and  upwards  of 
seventy  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  wounded  and  prisoners,  besides 


1  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Doc.  IV.  ;  De  Chastellux,  i.  p. 
263. — 2  "Piles  of  trees,  or  branches  of  trees,  sharpened, 
and  laid  with  their  points  outwards  in  front  of  ramparts, 
to  prevent  assailants  from  mounting  the  walls." — Webster. 

3  "  A  ditch  or  moat." — Webster. 

4  "  A  space  of  ground  of  three,  four,  or  five  feet  in  width, 
left  between  the  rampart  and  the  fosse  or  moat." — Webster. 

6  "  A  defence  consisting  of  pointed  stakes  driven  into  the 
ramparts,  in  a  horizontal  or  inclined  position." — Webster. 

6  De  Chastellux,  i.  p.  264. 

7  Sam.  Ward  to  Gen.  Washington,  Doc.  II.  ;  Marshall, 
iii.  p.  201.  De  Chastellux  (i.  p.  261)  says  it  was  twenty- 
five  hundred. — B  Gordon,  iii.  pp.  1,  2.  De  Chastellux  says 
there  were  but  three  hundred  in  the  fort,  and  as  Mauduit, 
who  held  a  command  there,  gave  him  the  information, 
he  is  entitled  to  respect. 
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those  which  were  taken  away:1  that  of 
the  garrison,  one  captain,  five  sergeants, 
one  fifer,  and  seven  privates  killed ;  one 
captain  taken  prisoner;  and  one  en- 
sign, two  sergeants,  and  twenty  pri- 
vates wounded.2 

It  does  not  appear  that  Count  Donop 
received  the  support  from  the  enemy's 
fleet,  or  from  his  works  on  Province 
Island,  which  he  had  expected  to  re- 
ceive. Indeed,  it  was  not  until  half- 
past  six  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
third  that  the  latter  opened  their  fire, 
and  the  fleet  did  not  commence  its  op- 
erations until  seven  o'clock.3  Nor  was 
the  fire  then  opened  on  Fort  Mercer,4 — 
the  works  on  Mud  Island  (Fort  Mifilin5), 


1  Sam.  Ward  to  Gen.  Washington,  Doc.  II.  De  Chas- 
tellux  (i.  p.  257),  on  the  authority  of  De  Mauduit,  says 
the  loss  was  between  five  and  six  hundred.  Gordon 
(Hist.  New  Jersey,  p.  253)  says  Col.  Linsing  carried  off 
"many  of  the  wounded,"  and  that  his  loss  amounted  to 
four  hundred.  The  author  of  "  The  History  of  the  Civil 
War"  (Dublin,  1779)  says  the  loss  was  "  probably  not  less 
than  four  or  five  hundred."  Dr.  Gordon  supposes  the 
loss  to  have  been  "between  four  and  five  hundred  men." 
Lieut.  Hall  (Civil  War,  p.  417)  says  they  lost  "not  less 
than  four  hundred  men,  with  many  of  their  best  officers." 
Marshall  (iii.  p.  203)  says  they  carried  off  part  of  their 
wounded,  and  that  their  loss  was  about  four  hundred. 
Serg.  Lamb  (Jour,  of  Occur.,  p.  236)  says  many  of  the 
wounded  were  carried  off. 

2  Sam.  Ward  to  Gen.  Washington,  Doc.  II. 

3  Robert  Ballard  to  Gen.  Washington,  Doc.  III. ;  Adm'l 
Lord  Howe's  dispatch,  Doc.  V. 

4  Sam.  Ward  to  Gen.  Washington,  Doc.  II. 

6  Robert  Ballard  to  Gen.  Washington,  Doc.  III. 


and  the  fleet1  above  the  chevaux-de-frise, 
receiving  all  their  attention.  After  an 
incessant  fire  until  after  twelve  o'clock 
they  gave  way,2  and  in  their  retreat  the 
Augusta,  a  sixty-four-gun  ship,  and  the 
Merlin,  a  sloop  of  twenty  guns,  ran 
aground,  and  were  set  on  fire  and  com- 
pletely destroyed.3  The  American  na- 
val force  sustained  but  little  damage ; 
while  the  dispatch  from  Fort  Mifflin 
makes  no  reference  to  any  loss  or  injury 
to  the  garrison. 

The  successful  defence  of  Fort  Mer- 
cer inspired  Congress  and  the  army 
with  great  hopes,  respecting  the  per- 
manent defence  of  the  Delaware  and 
the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  by  the 
enemy.4  The  Continental  Congress  or- 
dered three  "elegant"  swords  to  be 
provided,  and  presented  to  Colonel 
Greene,  Lieutenant-colonel  Smith,  and 
Commodore  Hazelwood,  as  mementos 
of  the  high  sense  which  that  body  en- 
tertained of  the  merit  of  those  officers.5 


1  Com.  Hazelwood  to  Gen.  Washington,  Doc.  I.  ;  Sam. 
Ward  to  same,  Doc.  II.  ;  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Doc.  IV. 

2  Robert  Ballard  to  Gen.  Washington,  Doc.  III. 

3  Com.  Hazelwood  to  Gen.  Washington,  Doc.  I. ;  Robert 
Ballard  to  same,  Doc.  III.  ;  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Doc. 
IV.  ;  De  Chastellux,  i.  pp.  256,  257  ;  Hist,  of  Civil  War,  i. 
p.  266  ;  Hall's  Civil  War,  i.  p.  418  (where  it  is  stated  that 
a  lieutenant,  the  chaplain,  and  one  hundred  men  perished 
in  the  flames) ;  Adm'l  Lord  Howe's  dispatch,  Doc.  V. 

4  Marshall,  iii.  p.  205. — 6  Journals  of  Congress,  Tues- 
day, Nov.  4,  1777  (morning  session.) 
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COMMODORE     HAZELWOOD  S    DISPATCH    TO     GEN. 
WASHINGTON. 

Red  Bank,  October  23,  1777. 
Mat  it  please  tour  Excellenct  : 

This  will  acquaint  your  Excellency,  that  early 
this  morning  we  carried  all  our  galleys  to  action, 
and  after  a  long  and  heavy  firing  we  drove  the 
enemy's  ships  down  the  river,  except  a  sixty- 
four-gun  ship  and  a  small  frigate,  which  we 
obliged  them  to  quit,  as  they  got  on  shore,  and 
by  accident  the  sixty-four-gun  ship  blew  up,  and 
the  frigate  they  set  on  fire  themselves,  took  the 
people  all  out,  and  quitted  them.  Our  action 
lasted  till  twelve  o'clock,  and  our  fleet  has  re- 
ceived but  very  little  damage.  You  will  be 
informed  of  the  glorious  event  of  last  night  by 
Colonel  Greene.  We  in  our  galleys  were  of 
great  use  in  flanking  round  the  fort.  As  I  am 
very  much  fatigued,  I  hope  your  Excellency 
will  be  satisfied  with  this  short  account  of  our 
affairs  of  the  river  and  fleet. 

Being  in  haste,  I  hope  soon  shall  have  it  in 
my  power  to  give  you  a  better  account  of  this 
action.  Besides  the  sixty-four  and  frigate  being 
burnt,  the  Roebuck,  who  lay  to  cover  them,  we 
damaged  much,  and  drove  off,  and  had  she  lain 
fast,  we  should  have  had  her  in  the  same  situation. 

Am  your  Excellency's  most  obedient  and  very 
humble  servant,  John  Hazelwood. 

His  Excellency  General  "Washington. 


n. 

SAM.  WARD'S  LETTER  TO  GENERAL  WASHINGTON. 
Red  Bank,  October  23,  1777. 
Sir: — By  the   desire   of  Colonel   Greene,  I 
congratulate  your  Excellency  on  the  success  of 


the  troops  under  his  command,  yesterday.  On 
the  21st  instant  four  battalions  of  Germans, 
amounting  to  twelve  hundred  men,  commanded 
by  the  Baron  Donop,  Colonel-commandant,  land- 
ed at  Cooper's  Ferry,  and  marched  the  same 
evening  to  Haddonfield.  At  three  o'clock  yes- 
terday morning  they  marched  for  this  place : 
when  the  guard  at  Timber  Creek  Bridge  were 
informed  of  their  approach,  they  took  up  that 
bridge,  and  the  enemy  filed  off"  to  the  left,  and 
crossed  at  a  bridge  four  miles  above.  Their 
advanced  parties  were  discovered  within  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  of  the  fort,  at  twelve  o'clock ;  at 
half-after  four,  p.  m.,  they  sent  a  flag  to  summon 
the  fort,  who  was  told  that  it  should  never  be 
surrendered.  At  three  quarters  after  four  they 
commenced  a  brisk  cannonade,  and  soon  after 
advanced  in  two  columns  to  the  attack.  They 
passed  the  abatis,  gained  the  ditch,  and  some 
few  got  over  the  pickets,  but  the  fire  was  so 
heavy  that  they  were  soon  drove  out  again  with 
considerable  loss,  and  retreated  precipitately  to- 
wards Haddonfield. 

The  enemy's  loss  amounts  to  one  lieutenant- 
colonel,  three  captains,  four  lieutenants,  and 
near  seventy  killed ;  and  the  Baron  Donop,  his 
brigade-major,  a  captain,  lieutenant,  and  up- 
wards of  seventy  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates,  wounded  and  taken  prisoners.  We 
are  also  informed  that  several  wagons  are  taken. 
He  also  enjoins  me  to  tell  your  Excellency,  that 
both  officers  and  private  men  behaved  with  the 
greatest  bravery.  The  action  lasted  forty  min- 
utes. Colonel  Greene's  regiment  has  two  ser- 
geants, one  fifer,  and  four  privates  killed ;  one 
sergeant  and  three  privates  wounded ;  and  one 
captain  (who  was  reconnoitering)  taken  prisoner. 
Colonel  Angell  has  one  captain,  three  sergeants, 
and  three  rank  and  file  killed ;  and  one  ensign, 
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one  sergeant,  and  fifteen  rank  and  file  wounded ; 
two  of  Captain  Duplessis'  company  were  slight- 
ly wounded.  Too  many  handsome  things  can- 
not be  said  of  the  Chevalier,  who,  as  well  as  his 
officers,  showed  a  truly  heroic  bravery. 

There  has  been  already  brought  into  the  fort 
near  three  hundred  muskets,  a  considerable 
number  of  swords,  cartridge-boxes,  &c.  There 
has  been  a  smart  firing  between  ours  and  the 
enemy's  fleet  this  morning;  several  fire-ships 
have  been  sent  down  the  river. 

I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect,  your  Excel- 
lency's most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Ward. 

His  Excellency  General  Washington. 


III. 


ROBERT   BALLARD  S   LETTER   TO  GENERAL  WASH- 
INGTON. 

Red  Bank,  2  o'clock,  October  23,  1777. 

Sir: — I  am  just  arrived  at  this  place,  on  com- 
mand, from  Fort  Mifflin,  and  finding  that  Colo- 
nel Greene  and  the  Commodore  were  sending, 
by  express,  to  your  Excellency,  the  glorious 
event  of  last  evening  and  this  morning,  I  think 
proper  to  give  you  the  particulars  from  our  gar- 
rison. This  morning,  at  half-past  six  o'clock, 
the  enemy  from  Province  Island  began  a  very 
heavy  fire  from  their  bomb-batteries,  and  in 
about  half  an  hour  after  was  joined  by  their 
fleet,  which  kept  up  on  us  incessantly  till  after 
twelve  o'clock.  Our  battery,  in  concert  with 
the  Commodore's  fleet,  playing  on  them  the 
whole  time  ;  in  short,  we  plied  them  with  eight- 
een and  thirty-two  pound  shot  so  closely  that 
they,  I  believe,  began  to  give  ground  ;  however, 
they  ran  a  sixty-four-gun  ship  and  a  twenty-gun 
frigate  aground,  and  after  fruitless  attempts  to 
get  them  off,  they  set  fire  to  them  both.  We 
sustained  no  damage,  except  a  captain  and  a 
private  slightly  wounded.  Our  garrison  showed 
a  firmness  and  resolution  becoming  brave  men, 
and  I  don't  doubt  will  acquit  themselves  with 
honor.  The  fleet  are  making  down  fast,  as  low  as 
Billingsport.        I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c, 

Robert  Ballard. 

His  Excellency  General  Washington. 


IV. 


GEN.    HOWES  DISPATCH  TO  LORD  GEO.  GERMAIN. 

Philadelphia,  October  25,  1777. 

My  Lord: — The  enemy  having  intrenched 
about  eight  hundred  men  at  Red  Bank,  upon 
the  Jersey  shore,  some  little  distance  above 
Fort  Island,  Colonel  Donop,  with  three  bat- 
talions of  Hessian  grenadiers,  the  regiment  of 
Mirbach,  and  the  infantry,  chasseurs,  crossed 
the  river  Delaware  on  the  21st  instant  to  Coo]> 
er's  Ferry,  opposite  to  this  town,  with  directions 
to  proceed  to  the  attack  of  that  post.  The  de- 
tachment marched  a  part  of  the  way  on  the 
same  day,  and  on  the  22d,  in  the  afternoon,  was 
before  Red  Bank.  Colonel  Donop  immediately 
made  the  best  disposition,  and  led  on  the  troops 
in  the  most  gallant  manner  to  the  assault.  They 
carried  an  extensive  outwork,  from  whence  the 
enemy  Avere  driven  into  an  interior  intrench- 
ment,  which  could  not  be  forced  without  lad- 
ders, being  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  with  a  para- 
pet boarded  and  fraised.  The  detachment,  in 
moving  up  and  returning  from  the  attack,  was 
much  gaUed  by  the  enemy's  galleys  and  floating 
batteries. 

Colonel  Donop  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Min- 
gerode  being  both  wounded,  the  command  de- 
volved upon  Lieutenant-colonel  Linsing,  who, 
after  collecting  all  the  wounded  that  could  be 
brought  off,  marched  that  night  about  five 
miles  towards  Cooper's  Ferry,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  returned  with  the  detachment 
to  camp. 

Colonel  Donop,  unfortunately,  had  his  thigh 
so  much  fractured  by  a  musket-ball  that  he 
could  not  be  removed,  but  I  since  understand 
there  are  some  hopes  of  his  recovery.  There 
were  several  brave  officers  lost  on  this  occasion, 
in  which  the  utmost  ardor  and  courage  were 
displayed  by  both  officers  and  soldiers. 

On  the  23d,  the  Avgusta,  in  coming  up  the 
river,  with  some  other  ships  of  war,  to  engage 
the  enemy's  galleys  near  the  fort,  got  aground, 
and  by  some  accident  taking  fire  in  the  action, 
was  unavoidably  consumed ;  but  I  do  not  hear 
there  were  any  lives  lost.  The  Merlin,  sloop, 
also  grounded ;  and  the  other  ships  being  obliged 
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to  remove  to  a  distance  from  the  explosion  of 
the  Augusta,  it  became  expedient  to  evacuate 
and  burn  her  also. 

These  disappointments,  however,  will  not  pre- 
vent the  most  vigorous  measures  being  pursued 
for  the  reduction  of  the  fort,  which  will  give  us 
the  passage  up  the  river. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

W.  Howe. 

P.  S.— I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inclose  to 
your  lordship  a  report,  just  received,  of  a  very- 
spirited  piece  of  service  performed  by  Major- 
general  Vaughan  and  Sir  James  Wallace,  up 
the  Hudson's  River. 


V. 


EXTRACT  OF  LETTEK  FROM  VICE-ADMIRAL  LORD 
VISCOUNT  HOWE  TO  MR.  STEPHENS,  SECRETARY 
OF   THE   ADMIRALTY. 

On  board  His  Majesty's  Ship  Eagle,  in  the  ) 
River  Delaware,  Oct.  25,  1777.  i 

On  my  arrival  oif  Chester,  on  the  6th  instant, 
I  learnt  that  the  rebel  army,  since  the  11th  of 
last  month,  had  always  been  retiring  with  pre- 
cipitation to  avoid  a  general  action,  sometimes 
attempting  advantages  by  surprise,  but  the 
King's  forces  maintaining  their  usual  ascen- 
dency on  every  occasion. 

The  General  was  in  possession  of  Philadelphia, 
and  a  frigate  of  thirty -two  guns,  named  the  Del- 
aware, attempted  to  be  passed  above  the  town, 
had  been  taken  by  the  troops  which  were  first 
posted  there. 

Captain  Hammond  (who  was  returned  here  in 
the  Roebuck)  had  removed  up  the  river  with  the 
Pearl,  Camilla,  and  Liverpool,  as  the  army  ad- 
vanced. 

When  I  came  to  this  station  he  was  lying 
with  those  frigates  off  of  Billingsport,  where  the 
rebels  had  nearly  completed  a  very  extensive 
work  for  defending  the  approach  to  the  first 
double  line  of  sunk  frames,  or  chevaux-de-frise, 
which  crossed  the  navigable  channel  in  that  part 
of  the  river. 


The  General  having  a  few  days  before  ap- 
pointed a  strong  corps  of  infantry  to  be  landed 
on  the  Jersey  shore,  to  dislodge  the  enemy 
from  that  post,  they  abandoned  it  at  his  ap- 
proach. The  front  to  the  river  had  thereupon 
been  destroyed,  and  the  troops  that  evening 
been  withdrawn. 

A  trial  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  begun  for 
opening  a  passage  through  that  first  obstruc- 
tion, which  the  enemy,  with  their  fire-rafts,  gal- 
leys, and  other  armed  craft,  repeatedly  endeav- 
ored to  prevent,  under  cover  of  the  night,  but 
without  any  material  injury  to  the  frigates;  and 
a  sufficient  channel  was  at  length  (though  not 
without  much  difficulty)  made  for  the  larger 
ships  by  the  advanced  squadron ;  the  conduct 
of  which  was,  on  every  occasion,  to  be  much 
approved. 

The  remaining  obstructions  to  an  uninter- 
rupted communication  with  the  town  of  Phila- 
delphia, consisted  of  an  inclosed  work,  erected 
on  a  flat,  muddy  island,  named  Fort  Island,  a 
little  distance  below  the  entrance  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, strengthened  by  four  block-houses ;  with 
two  floating-batteries,  of  nine  guns  each,  and 
twelve  or  fourteen  galleys,  mounting  heavy 
cannon,  besides  many  other  armed  craft  of 
lesser  force,  and  several  fire-ships.  Opposite 
thereto,  on  the  eastern  shore,  at  Red  Bank, 
above  Manto  Creek,  a  redoubt  was  constructed, 
under  which  their  movable  water-force  could 
find  protection  occasionally. 

In  the  front  of  these  defences,  to  the  extent 
of  half  a  mile  or  more  below  the  island  (being 
the  part  of  the  channel  where  the  navigation 
was  contracted  in  the  width  to  about  two  hun- 
dred fathoms),  several  rows  of  the  chevaux-de- 
frise  were  sunk,  so  as  to  render  the  nearer  ap- 
proach of  the  ships  impracticable ;  and  no  at- 
tempt could  be  made  for  removing  the  sunk 
frames,  or  otherwise  clearing  the  channel,  till 
the  command  of  the  shores  on  each  side  of  the 
river  could  be  obtained. 

For  these  purposes  the  General  ordered  some 
batteries  to  be  erected  on  the  western  shore,  to 
dislodge  the  enemy  from  the  island ;  and  a 
body  of  troops  to  be  landed  for  forcing  the  re- 
doubt on  Red  Bank. 

It  was  intended  that  the  Vigilant  should  pass 
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through  a  shallow  and  very  confined  channel 
between  Hog  Island  (next  below  Fort  Island) 
and  the  Pennsylvania  shore,  to  arrive  and  act 
upon  the  rear  and  less  defensible  part  of  the 
work ;  and  the  circumstances  of  the  navigation 
not  admitting  of  a  more  serious  attack,  for  the 
reasons  before  mentioned,  a  diversion  was  pro- 
posed to  be  made  at  the  same  time  by  the  ad- 
vanced frigates,  together  with  the  Isis  and  Au- 
gusta, in  the  eastern  or  main  channel  of  the 
river,  as  well  as  for  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  enemy  at  Fort  Island  and  the  redoubt,  as 
to  restrain  the  motions  of  the  galleys  and  other 
armed  crafts,  which  had  retired  under  the  works 
at  Red  Bank,  when  they  discovered  the  danger 
which  they  would  be  exposed  to  in  their  former 
stations,  near  Fort  Island,  from  our  batteries  on 
the  western  shore. 

The  wind  continuing  from  the  northward  sev- 
eral successive  days,  the  Vigilant  could  not  pro- 
ceed, according  to  her  destination,  at  the  time 
intended.  The  Augusta,  Roebuck,  Liverpool, 
and  Pearl  were,  nevertheless,  ordered  above  the 
first  line  of  chevaux-de-frise,  the  22d  instant,  to 
be  in  readiness  for  such  service  as  they  should 
be  able  to  render  when  the  redoubt  should  be 
attacked ;  and  Captain  Reynolds,  being  the  se- 
nior officer,  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
advanced  squadron. 

The  detachment  of  the  army,  consisting  of 
Hessian  troops  under  Colonel  Donop,  appointed 
to  attack  the  redoubt,  crossed  the  Delaware, 
opposite  Philadelphia,  the  21st  instant,  in  a  divi- 
sion of  flat-boats,  which  Captain  Clayton  con- 
ducted in  the  night  by  Fort  Island,  along  the 
western  shore,  for  that  purpose. 

The  attack  of  the  redoubt  being  observed  to 
take  place  the  evening  of  the  22d,  just  upon  the 
close  of  day,  Captain  Reynolds  immediately 
slipped,  and  advanced  with  the  squadron  (to 
which  the  Merlin  had  been  joined)  as  fast  as  he 
was  able  with  the  flood,  to  second  the  attempt 
of  the  troops,  which  were  seen  to  be  very  warm- 
ly engaged ;  but  the  change  in  the  natural  course 
of  the  river,  caused  by  the  obstructions,  appear- 
ing to  have  altered  the  channel,  the  Augusta 
and  Merlin  unfortunately  grounded  some  dis- 
tance below  the  second  line  of  chevaux-de-frise  ; 
and  the  fresh  northwardly  wind,  which  then 


prevailed,  greatly  checking  the  rising  of  the 
tide,  they  could  not  be  got  afloat  on  the  subse- 
quent flood. 

The  diversion  was  endeavored  to  be  continued 
by  the  frigates,  at  which  the  fire  from  the  ene- 
my's galleys  was  chiefly  pointed  for  some  time. 
But  as  the  night  advanced,  the  Hessian  detach- 
ment having  been  repulsed,  the  firing  ceased. 

The  rebels  discovering  the  state  of  the  Au- 
gusta and  Merlin  in  the  morning  of  the  23  d, 
renewed  the  fire  from  their  galleys,  works,  and 
floating  batteries.  But  their  movable  force  ap- 
proaching little  nearer  than  a  random  shot,  the 
injury  was  inconsiderable  to  the  ships;  and  by 
the  alertness  and  spirit  of  the  officers  and  sea- 
men (of  the  transports  as  well  as  ships  of  war) 
attending  on  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  on  this  occa- 
sion, four  fire-vessels  directed  against  the  Au- 
gusta were  sent  without  effect. 

The  Isis  was  at  this  time  warping  through 
between  the  lower  chevaux-de-frise.  Empty 
transports  had  been  ordered  up  from  the  fleet, 
and  other  preparations  made  for  lightening  the 
Augusta,  when  by  some  accident,  no  otherwise 
connected  with  the  circumstances  of  the  action, 
but  as  it  was  probably  caused  by  the  wads  from 
her  guns,  the  ship  took  fire  abaft,  and  it  spread 
with  such  rapidity  that  all  endeavors  to  extin- 
guish it  were  used  in  vain.  The  men  were 
thereupon  taken  out,  except  a  very  small  num- 
ber, not  yet  ascertained.  The  second  lieuten- 
ant, Baldock,  the  chaplain,  and  gunner,  appear 
to  have  been  of  that  number. 

In  this  state  of  the  proceeding  it  was  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  the  frigates,  for  securing  them 
from  the  effects  of  the  blast.  And  as  the  Mer- 
lin could  not  be  protected  from  the  same  injury, 
I  judged  it  necessary  to  give  orders  for  the 
sloop  to  be  evacuated  and  destroyed.  The 
other  ships  dropped  nearer  down  to  Bilfings- 
port. 

Much  commendation  is  due  to  the  several 
captains,  inferior  officers,  and  seamen  concerned 
in  this  service;  and  particularly  in  their  reso- 
lute exertions  to  assist  in  saving  the  crew  of  the 
Augusta. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  most  obedient, 
humble  servant, 

Howe. 
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COLONEL   CHRISTOPHER   GREENE. 

Christopher  Greene  was  born  at  Warwick, 
Rhode  Island,  in  1737.  Of  his  early  life  no  ac- 
count has  been  left,  and  the  record  of  his  deeds 
in  behalf  of  his  country  is  his  only  memorial. 
When  the  expedition  to  Concord  aroused  the 
people  of  New  England,  he  felt  the  influence 
of  the  example  and  joined  the  army  before 
Boston. 

After  the  battle  on  Bunker's  Hill  he  was 
given  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  Rhode 
Island  troops;  and  he  crossed  the  wilderness, 
under  Arnold,  with  his  regiment,  sharing  the 
terrible  circumstances  of  that  march  and  of  the 
subsequent  operations  around  Quebec,  with  his 
gallant  commander,  reaping  honor,  but  gaining 
no  other  advantage.  After  his  release  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  command  of  Fort  Mercer, 
near  Red  Bank,  where  he  sustained  an  attack  of 
the  Hessians  commanded  by  the  Count  Donop, 
and  repulsed  them,  as  has  been  described  in  this 
chapter. 


He  continued  in  active  duty  until  1781,  in  the 
spring  of  which  year  he  was  posted  with  his 
command  near  the  Croton  River,  in  Westches- 
ter county,  New  York.  On  the  13th  of  May, 
in  that  year,  while  quartered  in  Davenport's 
house,  in  the  town  of  Torktown,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  a  party  of  Delancy's  light-horse,  guided 
by  Gilbert  Totten,  a  Westchester  Tory,  and, 
with  his  major,  two  subalterns,  and  twenty- 
seven  of  his  men,  was  cruelly  killed,  after  des- 
perately defending  himself  in  his  room  against 
a  dozen  opponents. 

His  mangled  remains  were  removed  to  head- 
quarters, and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  the 
commander-in-chief  and  all  whose  duties  permit- 
ted their  attendance. 

He  is  l-epresented  as  having  been  "  stout  and 
strong  in  person,  about  five  feet  ten  inches  high, 
with  a  broad  round  chest ;  his  aspect  manly  and 
demeanor  pleasing,  enjoying  always  a  high  state 
of  health,  its  bloom  irradiated  a  countenance 
which  significantly  expressed  the  fortitude  and 
mildness  invariably  displayed  throughout  his 
life." 

His  widow,  Ann  Lippett,  of  Warwick,  with 
three  sons  and  four  daughters,  survived  him. 
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THE    ATTACK    ON    FORT    MIFFLIN. 


The  defeat  of  Count  Donop  before 
Fort  Mercer,  and  that  of  the  fleet  on  the 
following  day,  did  not  discourage  the 
enemy,  or  materially  check  his  efforts 
to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Delaware. 
Strictly  watched  by  the  Continental 
army,  under  General  Washington  ;x  sep- 
arated from  his  naval  auxiliaries,  and, 
consequently,  from  his  supplies ; 2  and 
all  communication  with  the  farmers  of 
easy  virtue,  whose  love  of  specie  was 
stronger  than  their  love  of  country, 
having  been  diligently  cut  off;8  with 
his  troops  suffering  for  bread — having 
none  for  four  days  together ; 4  with  a 
horde  of  unsympathizing  mercenaries, 
anxious  only  for  their  rations  and  their 
pay — the  latter  heavily  in  arrears  ;5  and 
all,  from  the  constant  activity  of  Lee 
and  other  partisan  officers  in  the  Con- 
tinental service,  worn  out  with  guard 
or  fatigue  duty,6  it  would  have  been 
strange  if  the  General  and  Admiral  had 

1  History  of  Civil  War,  i.  p.  266  ;  Serg.  Lamb's  Jour, 
of  Occur.,  p.  237.— 2  Gen.  Reed  to  Pres.  Wharton,  Oct.  18. 

8  Same  to  same,  Oct.  27. — 4  Same  to  same,  Oct.  24 ; 
Same  to  same,  Oct.  25. — 6  Same  to  same,  Oct.  25. 

8  Life  of  Gen.  Reed,  i.  p.  324;  Gen.  Reed  to  Gen. 
Washington,  Oct.  23  ;  Same  to  Pres.  Wharton,  Oct.  25  ; 
Marshall,  iii.  pp.  207,  208. 


not  aroused  all  their  dormant  energies 
to  remove  so  insignificant  an  obstacle  as 
that  which  arrested  their  progress  in 
the  Delaware,  and  so  effectually  de- 
stroyed their  comfort.  It  is,  indeed, 
true  that  they  were  indolent  men,  lov- 
ers of  pleasure ;  yet  they  were  possessed 
of  ample  means,  and,  even  when  other 
motives  were  lacking,  that  very  love  of 
pleasure  would  sometimes  impel  them 
to  employ  unusual  means  to  remove  an 
obstruction  which  interfered  with  the 
enjoyment  of  their  "comforts;"  and 
not  unfrequently  to  leave,  unemployed, 
opportunities  for  success,  when  the  use 
of  them  would  have  disturbed  the  for- 
bidden pleasures  of  which  the  brothers 
were  votaries.1 

Fort  Mifflin,  as  has  been  before  sta- 
ted, occupied  the  lower  extremity  of 
Mud  Island, — a  low,  reedy  island,  about 
seven  miles  below  Philadelphia.2  The 
defences  were  mostly  in  front  (the  chief 
object  of  its  erection  was  to  provide  a 
defence  against  shipping  below  the 
chevaux-de-frise),  the  rear  being  de- 
fended only  by  a  ditch  and  palisades, 

1  Galloway's  Letters  to  a  Nobleman. — 3  Vide  pp.  350, 
357. 
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with  two  block-houses,  the  upper  story 
of  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  at- 
tack on  the  shipping,  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  October.1  Above  the  fort  two 
batteries  had  been  erected,  opposite  to 
the  enemy's  batteries  on  Province  and 
Carpenter's  Islands,  from  which  they 
were  separated  by  a  narrow  channel 
some  four  or  five  hundred  yards  in 
width.2  The  garrison  had  been  reduced 
to  about  three  hundred  Continental 
troops,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Smith  of  Baltimore, — a  number 
insufficient  to  form  a  single  line  around 
the  works.3  The  naval  force  in  the 
river  was  commanded  by  Commodore 
Hazel  wood,  an  officer  in  the  pay  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  between  him  and  the 
Continental  officers,  as  was  customary 
in  those  times,  a  serious  misunderstand- 
ing existed.  The  consequence  of  this 
unfriendly  feeling  was,  that  the  guard- 
boats  and  galleys  in  the  channel,  be- 
tween the  belligerents,  were  not  regu- 
larly or  properly  kept  on  their  stations, 
and  the  little  garrison  was  left  in  con- 
stant anxiety  lest  the  enemy,  by  a  coup- 
de-main,  should  seize  the  post,  or  take 
possession  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
island,  and  batter  down  the  slight  de- 
fences which  covered  them  in  that  di- 
rection.4 

The  ever-watchful  care  of  General 
Washington  was  not  diverted  from  this 
important  station;  and,  although  the 
army  could  not  be  properly  moved  to 
the  support  of  the  garrison,  notwith- 


1  Marshall,  iii.  p.  209. — 3  Gordon,  iii.  p.  5. 
Marshall,  iii.  pp.  208-210.— 4  Gordon,  iii.  p.  6. 
Vol.  I.— 46 


standing  his  constant  desire  to  do  so, 
the  illustrious  commander-in-chief  su- 
perintended every  movement  which  was 
made  for  the  defence  of  the  post.  The 
naval  forces  were  stationed  and  acted 
under  his  orders;1  the  garrison  was 
strengthened  by  a  detachment  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Pennsylvania  troops;2 
General  Varnum,  with  his  brigade,  was 
ordered  to  take  post  at  Woodbury, 
near  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey,  to  cover 
the  left  of  the  works,3  and  General 
Foreman  was  directed  to  join  General 
Varnum,  with  as  many  of  the  New 
Jersey  militia  as  he  could  collect.4 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Howe 
steadily  prosecuted  the  plans  which  he 
had  formed,  and  floating-batteries  and 
new  and  extensive  works  on  Province 
Island,  which  had  been  prepared  before 
their  eyes,  foretold  the  terrible  scenes 
to  which  the  garrison  was  about  to  be 
subjected.5 

At  length,  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  tenth  of  November,  two  new  and 
powerful  batteries,6  mounting  four  thir- 
ty-two-pounders,7 six  twenty-four-pound- 
ers,8 and  a  thirteen-inch  mortar,9  togeth- 
er with  the  batteries  which  had  before 
been  employed,  opened  a  furious  can- 
nonade on  Fort  Mifflin,  at  about  five 
hundred  yards  distance.10     On  the  four- 


1  Marshall,  iii.  p.  210.— 2  Ibid.,  p.  211.  Gordon  (iii. 
p.  5)  says  the  reinforcement  consisted  of  120  Virginia 
troops. t-s  Gen.  Reed  to  Pres.  Wharton,  Nov.  4. 

*  Marshall,  iii.  p.  211. — 6  Gen.  Reed  to  Pres.  Wharton, 
Nov.  4. — °  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Doc.  III.  ;  Lieut.  Hall's 
Civil  War,  p.  420 ;  Serg.  Lamb's  Jour,  of  Occur.,  p.  237. 

*  These  guns  were  taken  from  the  Somerset,  man-of-war. 
6  These  guns  were  taken  from  the  Eagle,  man-of-war. 

9  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  420.— ,0  Marshall,  iii.  p.  218. 
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teenth,  two  floating-batteries  were  sent 
down  from  Philadelphia,  "but  they  "  an- 
swered no  good  purpose,"  and  were 
speedily  silenced.1  On  the  fifteenth, 
"the  grand  attack"  was  made  by  the 
combined  military  and  naval  forces  of 
the  enemy.2  The  Somerset,  ship  of 
the  line,  and  the  Isis,  of  fifty  guns, 
proceeded  up  the  river,  to  act  against 
the  fort  in  front ;  the  Roebuck,  of  forty- 
four  guns,  the  Pearl,  of  thirty-two,  the 
Liverpool,  a  frigate,  the  Cornwallis 
galley,  and  the  small  vessels  of  the 
navy,  attacked  a  new  work  which  the 
Americans  had  built  in  a  situation  to 
rake  the  ships  engaged  against  the  fort ; 
and  the  Vigilant,  armed  skip,  of  sixteen 
guns,  with  a  hulk,  mounting  three  eigh- 
teen-pounders,  for  the  purpose  of  enfi- 
lading the  works,  passed  into  the  channel 
between  Mud  and  Province  Islands3 — 
the  obstructions  in  the  main  channel 
of  the  river  having  forced  the  water 
into  these  minor  channels,  and  deepened 
them  sufficiently  to  enable  large  vessels 
.to  enter  them.4  With  this  immense  ac- 
cession to  the  .enemy's  strength,  the 
operations  were  commenced,  and  a  ter- 
rible fire  was  opened  from  every  quarter 
on  the  little  garrison.5 

With  a  determination  which  has  nev- 
er been  surpassed,  Major  Thayer,  on 
whom  the  command  had  devolved,  and 
his   companions,  renewed  the  conflict, 


1  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  420.— 2  Gordon,  iii.  p.  7  ; 
Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  420. — 3  Gen.  Washington  to 
Cong.,  Doc.  I.  ;  Lord  Howe's  dispatch  to  the  Admiralty, 
Doc.  II. ;  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Doc.  III.  ;  Lieut.  Hall's 
Civil  War,  p.  421.—  *  Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  pp.  18,  19. 

6  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  421. 


and  continued  it,  notwithstanding  the 
Vigilant  and  the  hulk,  in  the  channel 
between  Mud  and  Province  Islands,  had 
taken  a  position  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  works,1  and,  from  her  round-top, 
picked  oif  with  small-arms  every  man 
who  appeared  on  the  platform.2  At 
length  the  works  appeared  to  be  no 
longer  tenable ; 8  Colonel  Smith  was 
wounded  and  removed  to  Eed  Bank;4 
Major  Fleury,  the  engineer  under  whose 
direction  the  works  were  thrown  up, 
was  also  wounded;5  and  Captain  Treat, 
commanding  the  artillery,  was  killed.6 
The  block-houses  and  palisades  in  the 
rear  were  beaten  down ;  the  ramparts 
were  almost  destroyed ;  all  the  guns 
were  dismounted ;  and  the  garrison  was 
entirely  without  protection.7  Notwith- 
standing the  apparent  hopelessness  of 
the  case,  the  garrison,  with  desperate 
energy,  maintained  its  position  and  con- 
tinued the  conflict.8  Major  Thayer,  the 
officer  in  command,  applied  to  Commo- 
dore Hazelwood  for  assistance  to  drive 
the  hulk  and  the  Vigilant  from  their 
position,  but  that  officer  failed  to  ren- 
der any  aid,  and  the  project  was  aban- 
doned.9 

At  length,  about  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  when  any  farther  continuance  on 
the  island  would  have  been  an  useless 
sacrifice  of  life,  the  ruins  were  set  on 


1  Marshall,  iii.  p.  221.— 2  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong., 
Doc.  I.  ;  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  421  ;  Eamsay's  Am. 
Rev.,  ii.  p.  19.— 3  Marshall,  iii.  p.  221.— 4  Gordon,  iii.  p.  6. 

6  Marshall,  iii.  p.  219.— 6  Ibid. 

'  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  Doc.  I.  ;  Lieut.  Hall's 
Civil  War,  p.  421 ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  7. 

8  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Doc.  iii.  ;  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil 
War,  p.  421.— '  Marshall,  iii.  p.  221. 
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fire  by  the  garrison,  and  it  withdrew  to 
Fort  Mercer;1  and,  at  daybreak  on  the 
sixteenth,  Mud  Island  was  occupied  by 
the  grenadiers  of  the  Royal  Guards.2 

In  this  terrible  conflict  the  naval 
force  rendered  but  little,  if  any  assist- 
ance;3 and  the  garrison,  notwithstand- 
ing it  was  occasionally  relieved  from 
Fort  Mercer,4  performed  prodigies  of 
valor.  The  works  themselves  were  but 
mere  shells,  entirely  unfit  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  employed ; 
while  the  necessity  for  repairs,  and  the 
obstinate  perverseness  of  Commodore 
Hazelwood,  which  compelled  the  gar- 
rison to  mount  full  guards  at  night,  ren- 
dered the  duties  of  the  garrison  unusu- 
ally severe.5  Notwithstanding  all  these 
disadvantages,  and  the  protracted  strug- 
gle through  which  they  passed,  the  gar- 
rison appears  to  have  suffered  less  than 
might  have  been  expected.  The  total 
loss  is  said  to  have  been  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  killed  and  wounded.6 
The  enemy's  loss,  as  reported  by  the 
General  and  Admiral,  amounted  to  thir- 
teen killed  and  twenty-four  wounded.7 

A  few  days  afterwards  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  crossed  over  to  Billing's  Point, 
with  a  strong  force,  for  the  purpose  of 


1  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  Doc.  I.  ;  Lord  Howe's 
dispatch,  Doc.  II.  ;  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Doc.  III.  ; 
Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  421 ;  Gordon,  iii.  pp.  7,  8. 

2  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Doc.  III. 

3  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  421  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  8. 

*  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  420;  Marshall,  iii.  pp. 
219,  220. 

6  Marshall,  iii.  p.  220.— 6  Gordon,  iii.  p.  8. 

'  Lord  Howe's  dispatch,  Doc.  H.  ;  Gen.  Howe's  dis- 
patch, Doc.  III. 


attacking  Fort  Mercer.1  General  Greene 
was  immediately  dispatched  to  New 
Jersey  to  take  command  of  the  troops 
there,  and  other  steps  were  taken  to 
check  his  progress,  but  having  been  re- 
inforced from  New  York,  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  advanced  towards  the  fort  before 
means  had  been  provided  to  prevent  it, 
and  on  his  approach  the  garrison  aban- 
doned the  works.2 

The  fleet,  also,  which  had  cost  so 
much  labor,  and  which,  under  other 
officers,  might  have  saved  the  forts,3 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  gal- 
leys, was  abandoned  and  burned  with- 
out an  effort  being  made  to  save  it.4 
The  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  conduct  of  Commodore  Hazelwood 
were  very  emphatic,  and  Colonel  Smith 
declined  to  accept  the  sword  which  the 
Congress  voted  to  him,  because  he  con- 
sidered it  no  compliment  to  his  bravery, 
while  a  similar  compliment,  in  every 
respect,  was  enjoyed  by  the  Commo- 
dore.5 Of  Major  Thayer,  the  volunteer 
commander  of  the  fort  after  Colonel 
Smith  was  wounded  and  Colonel  Rus- 
sell was  taken  sick,  no  notice  appears  to 
have  been  taken,  although  the  honor  of 
the  last  day's  defence — what  the  enemy 
has  been  pleased  to  call  "  the  grand  at- 
tack"— belongs  to  him. 


1  Lord  Howe's  dispatch,  Doc.  II.  ;  Gen.  Howe's  dis- 
patch, Doc.  III.  ;  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  pp.  421,  422  ; 
Gen.  Reed  to  Gen.  Washington,  Nov.  18. — =  Ibid. 

3  Gordon,  iii.  p.  8. — 4  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Doc.  III.  ; 
Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  421  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  9. 

5  Gordon,  iii.  p.  8.  See  also  Gen.  Washington  to  Con- 
gress, Doc.  I. 
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GENERAL  WASHINGTON  S  DISPATCH  TO  CONGRESS. 

Whitemabsh,  November  17,  1777. 

Sir  : — I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  Fort 
Mifflin  was  evacuated  the  night  before  last,  after 
a  defence  which  does  credit  to  the  American 
arms,  and  will  ever  reflect  the  highest  honor 
upon  the  officers  and  men  of  the  garrison.  The 
works  were  entirely  beat  down  ;  every  piece  of 
cannon  dismounted,  and  one  of  the  enemy's 
ships  so  near,  that  she  threw  grenades  into  the 
fort  and  killed  men  upon  the  platforms,  from  her 
tops,  before  they  quitted  the  island.  This  ship 
had  been  cut  down  for  the  purpose,  and  so  con- 
structed that  she  made  but  a  small  draft  of 
water,  and,  by  these  means,  warped  in  between 
Fort  Mifflin  and  Province  Island.  Some  com- 
plaints are  made,  that  the  captains  of  the  galleys 
did  not  sufficiently  exert  themselves  to  drive 
this  vessel  from  her  station  ;  but  I  shall  not  de- 
termine any  thing  upon  the  matter  till  a  proper 
inquiry  is  made. 

Nothing  in  the  course  of  this  campaign  has 
taken  up  so  much  of  the  attention  and  consider- 
ation of  myself  and  all  the  general  officers,  as 
the  possibility  of  giving  farther  relief  to  Fort 
Mifflin,  than  what  we  had  already  afforded. 
Such  a  garrison  was  thrown  into  it,  as  has  been 
found  by  experience  capable  of  defending  it  to 
the  last  extremity ;  and  Red  Bank,  which  was 
deemed  essentially  necessary,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  open  the  communication, 
but  of  annoying  the  enemy's  ships,  and  cover- 
ing our  own  fleet,  has  been  possessed  by  a  con- 
siderable detachment  from  this  army.  The  only 
remaining  and  practical  mode  of  giving  relief  to 
the   fort,  was  by  dislodging   the  enemy  from 


Province  Island,  from  whence  they  kept  up  an 
incessant  fire.  But  this,  from  the  situation  of 
the  ground,  was  not  to  be  attempted  with  any 
degree  of  safety  to  the  attacking  party,  unless 
the  whole  or  a  considerable  part  of  the  army 
should  be  removed  to  the  west  side  of  the 
Schuylkill,  to  support  and  cover  it. 

***** 
I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  Washington. 


II. 


ADMIRAL   LORD    HOWE  S    DISPATCH    TO    THE    AD- 
MIRALTY. 
[From  the  London  Gazette  Extraordinary.] 

Admiralty-office,  January  8,  1778. 
The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter,  re- 
ceived last  night  by  the  Eagle  packet,  from  the 
Vice-admiral  Lord  Viscount  Howe,  commander- 
in-chief  of  His  Majesty's  ships  and  vessels  in 
North  America,  to  Mr.  Stephens,  dated  on 
board  His  Majesty's  ship  the  Eagle,  in  the  Del- 
aware, the  23d  November,  1*777. 

Eagle,  Delaware,  November  23,  1777. 

Sir  : — The  General,  advising  me  of  his  inten- 
tion to  send  a  packet  immediately  to  England,  I 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  acquaint  you, 
for  the  information  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty,  respecting  the  progress  of  the 
military  services  in  which  the  ships  of  war  have 
been  concerned,  since  the  date  of  my  last  letter 
of  the  25th  of  October. 

I  mentioned  in  that  letter  the  preparations 
making  for  the  attack  meditated  on  the  works 
the  rebels  had  constructed  on  either  shore,  for 
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preventing  an  open  communication  by  water 
with  the  army  at  Philadelphia,  on  which,  it  was 
obvious  to  them,  that  the  farther  operations  of 
the  campaign  would  greatly  depend. 

The  wind  still  continuing  to  prevent  the  Vigi- 
lant from  passing  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy's 
works  on  Fort  Island,  by  the  only  channel 
practicable  for  that  purpose,  the  opportunity 
was  taken  by  the  King's  forces,  and  by  the  ene- 
my with  equal  assiduity,  to  strengthen  the  prep- 
arations judged  expedient  on  either  part  for  the 
proposed  attack. 

The  officers  and  seamen  of  the  ships  of  war 
and  transports  were  employed,  in  the  mean 
time,  with  unremitting  fatigue  and  persever- 
ance, to  convey  provisions,  artillery,  and  stores 
to  the  Schuylkill,  between  Fort  Island  and  the 
Pennsylvania  shore:  six  twenty-four-pounders 
from  the  Eagle,  and  four  thirty-two-pounders 
from  the  Somerset,  transported  in  the  same 
manner,  with  the  requisite  proportions  of  ammu- 
nition, were  mounted  in  the  batteries  erected  by 
the  General's  appointment  on  Province  Island. 

The  wind  becoming  favorable  the  15th  in- 
stant, that  first  occasion  was  taken  for  ordering 
the  ships  upon  the  intended  service. 

The  Somerset  and  Isis  were  appointed  to  pro- 
ceed up  the  eastern  channel  of  the  river,  to  act 
against  the  fort  in  the  front.  The  Roebuck, 
Pearl,  and  Liverpool,  with  the  Cornwallis  gal- 
ley, and  some  smaller  armed  vessels,  against  a 
battery  with  heavy  artillery,  which  the  rebels 
had  lately  opened  on  a  point  above,  and  near  to 
Manto  Creek,  in  a  situation  to  rake  the  ships 
anchored  to  fire  upon  the  fort,  and  more  advan- 
tageously chosen,  as  the  shoalness  of  the  water 
did  not  admit  ships  to  approach  within  a  desira- 
ble distance  of  the  work. 

The  Vigilant,  with  a  hulk  mounting  three 
eighteen-pounders,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Botham,  of  the  Eagle,  proceeded  at  the  same 
time  through  the  channel  round  Hog  Island, 
and  anchored  on  that  side  of  the  fort,  according 
to  the  intention  pointed  out  for  co-operating 
with  the  batteries  on  the  Pennsylvania  shore. 

The  Isis  being  as  well  placed  in  the  eastern 
channel  as  the  circumstances  of  the  navigation 
would  permit,  rendered  very  essential  service 
against  the  fort  and  galleys,  much  to  the  per- 


sonal honor  of  Captain  Cornwallis,  and  credit  of 
the  discipline  in  his  ship.  The  Roebuck  and 
other  frigates  stationed  against  the  battery  were 
equally  well  conducted.  Greater  caution  being 
necessary  in  placing  the  Somerset,  that  ship 
could  not  be  carried  as  far  up  the  channel  as 
the  Isis  was  advanced.  The  impression  made 
by  the  batteries  on  Province  Island  (before  very 
considerable)  being  united  with  the  well-directed 
efforts  from  the  Vigilant  and  hulk,  soon  silenced 
the  artillery  of  the  fort ;  and  farther  prepara- 
tions being  in  progress  for  opening  the  Estocade 
and  forcing  the  works  next  morning,  the  enemy 
set  fire  to  and  evacuated  the  fort  during  the 
night. 

The  numbers  of  the  enemy  killed  and  wound- 
ed appeared  to  have  been  very  considerable. 
Those  in  the  different  ships,  as  stated  in  the  an- 
nexed return,  were  much  less  than  could  be  sup- 
posed, particularly  of  the  Isis  and  Roebuck, 
which  were  struck  many  times  from  the  galleys 
and  works. 

A  detachment  from  the  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Cornwallis,  having  been  landed 
the  18th,  at  Billingsport  (where  a  post  had  been 
some  time  before  established),  for  attacking  the 
redoubt  at  Red  Bank,  the  enemy  abandoned 
and  blew  up  the  works.  They  had  passed  sev- 
eral of  their  galleys  unperceived  above  the  town 
of  Philadelphia,  in  the  night  of  the  19th,  which 
proved  very  favorable  for  the  purpose ;  and  at- 
tempted to  do  the  same  with  the  rest  of  the  gal- 
leys and  other  water  force  the  following  night, 
but  being  seasonably  discovered,  they  were 
opposed  with  so  much  effect,  by  Lieutenant 
Watt,  of  the  Roebuck  (ordered  by  Captain 
Hammond,  before  my  arrival,  to  take  his  sta- 
tion in  the  Delaware,  jn'ize,  near  the  town),  that 
not  more  than  three  or  four  of  the  former  ap- 
peared to  have  escaped ;  and  being  otherwise 
unable  to  prevent  the  capture  of  the  rest  of 
their  armed  craft  (consisting  of  two  xebeques, 
the  two  floating-batteries,  and  several  ships,  be- 
sides fire-vessels,  amounting  to  about  seventeen 
in  number),  they  were  quitted  and  burned. 
Lieutenant  Watt  having  testified  great  proprie- 
ty and  spirit  on  this  occasion,  I  have  continued 
him  in  command  of  the  Delaware,  retained  as 
an  armed  ship  in  the  service,  to  remain  near  the 
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town  of  Philadelphia,  where  such  additional 
naval  force  is  particularly  requisite. 

A  more  accurate  inspection  of  the  obstruc- 
tions to  the  navigation  of  the  river  adjacent  to 
Fort  Island,  becoming  practicable  under  the 
circumstances  before  mentioned,  two  channels 
were  discovered,  through  which  the  transports, 
containing  the  provisions,  stores,  and  other 
necessaries  for  the  army,  might  proceed  to  Phil- 
adelphia. They  were  ordered  up  the  river  ac- 
cordingly, to  be  afterwards  secured  at  the 
wharfs  of  the  town,  for  the  approaching  winter 
months. 

The  unfortunate  event  of  Lieutenant-general 
Burgoyne's  operations  with  the  northern  army 
terminating,  as  I  am  advised  by  the  command- 
er-in-chief, with  the  surrender  of  those  troops, 
agreeable  to  the  tenor  of  a  convention,  executed 
the  16th  day  of  last  October,  has  rendered  a 
suitable  provision  necessary  to  be  made  for  their 
conveyance  to  Europe.  A  proper  number  of 
transports  has  been  appropriated  for  that  occa- 
sion. But  as  it  would  be  scarce  practicable,  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  for  light  transports  to 
gain  the  port  of  Boston,  where  the  embarkation 
is  conditioned  to  take  place,  the  transports  have 
been  ordered  under  convoy  of  the  Raisonable 
to  Rhode  Island  ;  that  if  the  proposed  alteration 
is  adopted,  and  the  troops  can  be  embarked  at 
that  port,  they  may  be  sooner  released. 


THE  FOLLOWING  AEE  COPIES   OF  THE  PAPERS    REFERRED 
TO   IN'THE   AFOREMENTIONED    EXTEAOT. 

Return  of  the  number  of  men  hilled  and  wounded  on 
board  the  different  ships  employed  in  the  attach  of 
the  works  of  the  enemy  on  Fort  Island,  their  armed 
craft,  and  other  defences  erected  to  obstruct  the  pas- 
sage of  the  River  Delaware,  on  the  15th  day  of  No- 
vember. 

Somerset. — Five  seamen  wounded.  Isis. — 
Three  seamen  wounded.  Roebuck. — Three  sea- 
men killed,  seven  ditto  wounded.  Liverpool. — 
None.  Pearl. — One  master  killed,  three  sea- 
men wounded.  Vigilant. — One  midshipman, 
one  seaman  killed,  lent  from  the  Eagle.  Com- 
vxdlis,  galley. — One  second  master  and  pilot 
wounded.  Sloop,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Botham. — None.  Total. — Killed,  six ;  wound- 
ed nineteen.     In  all,  twenty-five. 


III. 

GENERAL    SIK   WILLIAM    HOWe's    DISPATCH    TO 
LOKD    GEO.    GERMAIN. 

[From  the  Gazette.] 

Whitehall,  January  8,  1778. 
The  following  is  a  copy  and  extract  of  two 
letters  from  the  Hon.  General  Sir  William  Howe 
to  Lord  George  Germain. 

Philadelphia,  November  28,  1777. 

My  Lord  : — From  a  variety  of  difficulties  at- 
tending the  construction  of  additional  batteries, 
in  a  morass,  against  the  fort  upon  Mud  Island, 
and  in  the  transportation  of  the  guns  and  stores, 
they  were  not  opened  against  the  enemy's  de- 
fences until  the  10th  instant.  On  the  15th,  the 
wind  proving  fair,  the  Vigilant  armed  ship,  car- 
rying sixteen  twenty-four-pounders,  and  a  hulk, 
with  three  twenty-four-pounders,  got  up  to  the 
fort  through  the  channel  between  Province  and 
Hog  Islands ;  these,  assisted  by  several  ships  of 
war  in  the  eastern  channel,  as  well  as  by  the 
batteries  on  shore,  did  such  execution  upon  the 
fort  and  collateral  block-houses,  that  the  enemy, 
dreading  an  impending  assault,  evacuated  the 
island  in  the  night,  between  the  15th  and  16th, 
and  it  was  possessed  on  the  16th,  at  daybreak, 
by  the  grenadiers  of  the  guards.  Much  com- 
mendation is  due  to  Brigadier-general  Cleave- 
land,  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  corps  of 
artillery,  and  to  the  troops  in  general,  em- 
ployed upon  this  service,  attended  with  great 
fatigue. 

The  enemy's  fire  upon  the  ships  of  war,  the 
Vigilant  and  hulk,  from  two  floating  batteries, 
seventeen  galleys  and  armed  vessels,  and  from 
a  battery  on  the  Jersey  shore,  was  exceedingly 
heavy ;  but  the  gallantry  displayed  by  the  naval 
commanders,  their  officers  and  seamen,  on  this 
occasion,  frustrated  all  their  efforts,  and  con- 
tributed principally  to  the  reduction  of  the  ene- 
my's works.  Permit  me,  at  the  same  time,  to 
report  to  your  lordship,  that  the  perseverance 
of  the  officers  and  seamen  employed  in  bringing 
up  stores  from  the  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Duncan  of  the  Eagle,  demand  my  high- 
est  acknowledgments ;    and  that   the   services 
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they  rendered  were  most  essential,  and  borne 
with  the  utmost  cheerfulness. 

The  enemy's  loss  during  the  siege  is  com- 
puted to  have  been  four  hundred  killed  and 
wounded.  The  loss  to  the  King's  troops  was 
only  seven  killed  and  five  wounded. 

On  the  18th,  at  night,  Lord  Cornwallis  march- 
ed with  a  corps  from  camp,  and  passed  the  Del- 
aware on  the  19th,  from  Chester  to  Billingsfort, 
where  he  was  joined  by  Major-general  Sir 
Thomas  Wilson,  with  a  corps  that  arrived  a  few 
days  before,  from  New  York,  under  his  com- 
mand, having  with  him  Brigadier-generals  Les- 
lie and  Pattison. 

As  soon  as  the  necessary  preparations  were 
made,  his  lordship  pursued  his  march  to  attack 
the  enemy  intrenched  at  Red  Bank.  Upon  his 
approach  the  rebels  evacuated  the  post,  and  re- 
tired to  Mount  Holly,  where  they  joined  the 
corps  of  observation,  detached  from  the  main 
army  of  the  rebels  encamped  at  Whitemarsh. 
The  intrenchments  being  demolished,  his  corps 
returned  by  Gloucester  on  the  27th,  and  joined 
the  army  in  this  camp. 

The  enemy's  shipping  having  no  longer  any 
protection,  and  not  finding  it  advisable  to  at- 
tempt the  passage  of  the  river,  the  channel  be- 
ing commanded  by  the  batteries  of  the  town 
and  the  Delaware  frigate,  they  were  quitted  with- 
out being  dismantled,  and  burnt  on  the  night 
between  the  20th  and  21st ;  but  the  galleys  of 
a  smaller  draught  of  water,  by  keeping  close 
along  the  Jersey  shore,  escaped,  from  the  great 
breadth  of  the  river. 

*  *  *  *  * 

With  the  most  perfect  respect,  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  &c,  W.  Howe. 


IV. 


MAJOR-GENERAL    SAMUEL    SMITH. 

Samuel  Smith  was  born  in  Lancaster  county, 
Pennsylvania,  July  27,  1752.     While  he  was  a 


lad  his  parents  removed  to  Baltimore,  and  his 
education,  which  had  been  commenced  at  Car- 
lisle, was  completed  at  the  academy  at  Elkton, 
Maryland.  He  afterwards  entered  his  father's 
coimting-room,  where  his  business  education  was 
conducted,  for  five  years,  under  his  parent's 
eye  ;  and,  in  1772,  he  was  dispatched  to  Havre, 
as  the  supercargo  of  one  of  his  father's  vessels. 

After  travelling  throughout  Europe,  he  re- 
turned home  in  season  to  join  in  some  of  the 
earlier  movements  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Concord  and  Bunker  Hill  had  been  fought,  and 
he  immediately  sought  and  obtained  a  commis- 
sion in  the  noble  regiment  commanded  by  Col- 
onel Smallwood.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Major,  and  early  in  1777 
he  was  promoted  to  a  Lieutenant-colonel's  com- 
mand. 

He  served  with  honor  throughout  the  war, 
fighting,  with  gallantry,  at  Brandywine,  Fort 
Mifflin,  and  Monmouth ;  and  suffering,  with 
patience,  at  Valley  Forge. 

After  the  establishment  of  peace,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Brigadier-general  of  militia,  and  com- 
manded the  Maryland  quota  of  troops  in  "  the 
Whiskey  War"  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  1793  he  was  elected  a  representative  of 
Maryland  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  served  in  that  capacity  until  1803,  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  Senate,  in  the  place  of  John 
Eager  Howard.  He  continued  to  hold  that 
distinguished  office  until  1815.  In  December, 
1822,  he  returned  to  the  same  post,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  William  Pinckney,  and  remained  there 
until  March  3,  1833. 

In  the  War  of  1812,  he  served  as  Major-gen- 
eral, and  the  troops  which  assembled  for  the  de- 
fence of  Baltimore,  in  1814,  were  placed  under 
his  command. 

In  the  fall  of  1836,  he  was  elected  Mayor  of 
Baltimore,  an  office  which  he  continued  to  hold 
until  his  death. 

He  departed  this  life  April  22,  1839,  aged 
eighty-seven  years. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

December   5  to   December   §,    1T7T. 

THE    SKIRMISH    AT    WHITEMARSH. 


About  fourteen  miles  from  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  in  one  of  the  pleasant 
little  valleys  of  Montgomery  county, 
stands  the  unpretending  village  of 
Whitemarsh.1  Upon  the  hills,  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  northeast  from 
this  little  village,  with  his  right  on  the 
Wissahiccon  Creek  and  his  left  on  the 
Sandy  Run,  General  Washington  and 
the  American  army  took  up  their  posi- 
tion, early  in  November.2 

The  action  at  Germantown  had  been 
followed  by  a  retreat  to  Perkiomen 
Creek,  where  the  army  remained  until 
the  thirtieth  of  October.8  In  the  mean 
time,  General  Varnum's  brigade  of 
Rhode  Island  troops,  about  twelve  hun- 
dred in  number,  and  about  a  thousand 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia 
troops,  had  reached  the  camp  ;4  and, 
with  this  reinforcement,  the  advance  to 
Whitemarsh  was  considered  judicious 
by  a  council  of  general  officers,  to  whom 
the  subject  was  referred.5 

While  the  army  occupied  this  posi- 

1  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii.  p.  320.— a  Gen.  Howe's  dis- 
patch to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Doc.  II.  ;  Hist.  Civil  War, 
i.  p.  267.     a  Marshall,  iii.  p.  188.— *  Irving,  iii.  p.  291. 

6  Lossing,  ii.  p.  320. 


tion,  as  has  been  seen  already,  the  ene- 
my succeeded  in  removing  the  obstruc- 
tions in  the  Delaware  River,1  and  his 
army  and  his  naval  force  enjoyed  the 
mutual  gratification  of  seeing  the  com- 
munication between  the  two  arms  of 
the  service  again  secured  and  opened, 
and  comfortable  winter  quarters  estab- 
lished in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  This 
unfortunate  result  was  the  legitimate 
effect  of  the  machinations  of  that  noto- 
rious body  known  in  history  as  "the 
Conway  Cabal,"  whose  principal  object 
was  the  degradation  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  and  of  those  officers  of  the 
army  who  most  enjoyed  his  confidence. 
Numbering  in  its  ranks,  or  among  its 
auxiliaries,  Generals  Charles  Lee,  Israel 
Putnam,  Horatio  Gates,  Thomas  Mifflin, 
Thomas  Conway,  and  Joseph  Reed; 
James  Lovell,  a  delegate  in  Congress 
from  Massachusetts,  and  some  other 
members  of  that  body,  no  means  were 
left  unemployed  for  the  accomplishment 
of  its  purposes.  Gates  refused  to  rec- 
ognize the  commander-in-chief,  in  mak- 
ing his  report  of  the  capture  of  Bur- 

1  Vide  pp.  363,  366,  367. 
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goyue  directly  to  Congress,1  and  the 
Congress  became  a  party  in  the  intrigue 
when  it  condescended  to  receive  from 
his  messenger,  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
a  verbal  report  of  the  affair,2  and  to 
send,  through  its  own  officers,  an  ac- 
count of  the  same  to  General  Washing- 
ton at  the  camp.8  Intoxicated  with  his 
success,  and  rendered  more  impudent 
from  the  evidence  of  his  strength  in  the 
Continental  Congress,  which  the  pro- 
ceedings referred  to  evinced,  the  requi- 
sitions for  troops  which  General  Wash- 
ington issued  were  disregarded,  even 
when  borne  and  enforced  by  the  youth- 
ful, but  intelligent  Hamilton.4  Putnam, 
at  that  time  at  Fishkill,  to  whom  simi- 
lar orders  had  been  sent,,  imitated  his 
leader,  and,  also,  disregarded  the  or- 
ders;5 while  Lee,  who  was  a  prisoner 
in  New  York,  was  prompting  General 
Howe,  pointing  out  the  weak  spots  in  the 
American  cause,  and  suggesting  plans 
of  operations  for  the  royal  army ; 6  and 
James  Lovell,  from  the  halls  of  the 
Congress  itself,  was  fomenting  treason, 
and  urging,  by  his  letters,  such  a  course 
as  would  inevitably  demoralize  and  de- 
stroy the  army  itself.7 

Thus  crippled  by  the  want  of  men, 
while  large  bodies,  unemployed,  were 


1  Vide  Doc.  II.,  pp.  301,  302;  Irving,  iii.  p.  300. 

2  Journals  of  Cong.,  Friday,  Oct.  31  (vol.  iii.  p.  368), 
and  Monday,  4  p.  m.,  Nov.  3,  1777  (vol.  iii.  pp.  371,  372). 

s  Ibid.,  Friday,  Oct.  31,  1777  (vol.  iii.  p.  368). 

4  Irving,  iii.  pp,  301,  311-313. — *  Ibid.,  pp.  313-316. 

6  The  "plan"  suggested  by  Gen.  Lee,  in  his  autograph, 
indorsed  as  such  by  the  commissioners'  secretary,  is  among 
the  historical  treasures  in  the  collection  of  "TheN.  Y. 
Historical  Society  "-1  Gates'  papers,  MS.,  in  The  N.  Y. 
Historical  Society's  library.  A  specimen  of  his  writing 
can  be  seen  in  Irving,  iii.  pp.  316-318. 
Vol.  I.— 17 


held  back  from  his  camp,  and  unsus- 
tained  by  those  in  authority,  the  Gen- 
eral was  compelled  to  witness  the  loss 
of  the  defences  on  the  Delaware  and 
the  firm  establishment  of  the  enemy  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia ;  while  his 
means  allowed  but  little  more  than  an 
occasional  skirmish,  or  the  minor  opera- 
tions necessary  to  intercept  the  supplies 
furnished  by  the  farmers  of  Pennsylva- 
nia to  the  enemy's  troops. 

Encouraged  by  the  weakness  of  the 
army,  and  probably  supposing  that  the 
movement  to  Whitemarsh  was  intended 
as  an  invitation  to  battle,  on  Thursday 
night,  December  the  fourth,  General 
Howe,  with  the  army  under  his  com- 
mand, marched  from  Philadelphia  and 
took  post  on  Chesnut  Hill,  about  three 
miles  from  General  Washington's  right 
wing.1 

As  soon  as  the  position  occupied  by 
General  Howe  had  been  ascertained, 
six  hundred  men  from  the  Pennsylvania 
militia,2  commanded  by  Gen.  James  Ir- 
vine,3 was  ordered  to  move  from  the 
right  of  the  line,'4  and  engage  the  ene- 
my's light-infantry  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Abercrombie.5  They  were 
opposed  by  the  Second  battalion  of 
light-infantry,  and  by  a  part  of  the 
First,6  and    a   smart    skirmish   ensued, 

1  Gen.  Washington's  dispatch  to  Cong.,  Doc.  I.  ;  Gen. 
Howe's  dispatch,  Doc.  II.  ;  Elias  Boudinot  to  Pres.  Whar- 
ton, Dec.  9. — '  Gen.  Heed  to  Pres.  Wharton,  Dec.  10. 
Gen.  Howe,  in  his  dispatch,  gives  the  number  at  one 
thousand. — s  Gen.  Washington's  dispatch,  Doc.  I.,  calls 
him  "  General  Irvine,"  but  Mr.  Eeed  (Life  of  Gen.  Heed, 
i.  p.  350)  gives  his  christian  name. 

*  Gen.  Washington's  dispatch,  Doc.  I. 

6  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Doc.  II.  ;  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil 
War,  p.  423. — 6  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Doc.  II. 
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resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, with  the  loss  of  the  commanding 
officer  and  four  or  five  men,  who  were 
wounded  and  taken  prisoners,1  while 
the  enemy  are  said  to  have  lost  about 
twelve,  among  whom  was  Sir  James 
Murray.2 

No  farther  important  movements 
were  made  until  one  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning  (Dec.  ^lili),  when  the  enemy 
abandoned  his  position  on  Chesnut  Hill,3 
and  moved  to  Edge  Hill,  one  mile  dis- 
tant from  the  left  of  the  American 
lines,  his  right  being  extended  as  far 
north  as  the  Abingdon  Presbyterian 
Meeting-house,  forming  a  half-circle 
around  the  American  army.4  As  soon 
as  this  movement  was  seen,  Colonel 
Morgan's  riflemen,  and  the  Maryland 
militia,  under  Colonel  Mordecai  Gist, 
were  ordered  to  oppose  them  on  the 
right ;  while  Colonel  Webb's  Continen- 
tal regiment,  supported  by  the  brigade 
of  Pennsylvania  troops  commanded  by 
General  Potter,  were  ordered  to  per- 
form a  similar  service  on  the  left.5 

Colonel  Morgan  met"  the  enemy's  ad- 
vance parties  at  Edge  Hill,  near  where 
the  road  crosses  to  the  Presbyterian 
Meeting-house,6  and  a  sharp  conflict  en- 
sued, in  which  they  were  opposed  by 
the  First  battalion  of  light-infantry  and 

1  Gen.  Washington's  dispatch,  Doc.  I.  ;  Gen.  Reed  to 
Pies.  Wharton,  Dec.  10.  Gen.  Howe  supposes  the  loss 
to  have  been  "  between  thirty  and  forty." 

2  Gen.  Reed  to  Pres.  Wharton,  Dec.  10. 

8  Gen.  Washington's  dispatch,  Doc.  I.  ;  Gen.  Howe's 
dispatch,  Doc.  II.  Lieut.  Hall  {Civil  War,  p.  423)  sup- 
poses this  movement  was  made  on  the  8th. — 4  Gen.  Reed 
to  Pres.  Wharton,  Dec.  10 ;  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Doc.  II. 

6  Gen.  Washington's  dispatch,  Doc.  I. ;  Gen.  Howe's  dis- 
patch, Doc.  II.—6  Gen.  Reed  to  Pres.  Wharton,  Dec.  10. 


the  Thirty-third  regiment,1  commanded 
by  Lord  Cornwallis.2  Four  officers  and 
thirty  men  fell  before  the  unerring  rifles 
of  Morgan's  corps,  before  they  could  be 
dislodged  from  their  position,3  when 
they  were  compelled  to  retire  before 
superior  numbers,  Major  Morris,  and 
twenty-seven  of  their  own  party,  and 
sixteen  or  seventeen  of  Major  Gist's 
command,  having  been  killed  and 
wounded.4 

On  the  left  wing,  the  American  light 
troops,  under  Generals  Potter,  Reed, 
and  Cadwalader,  and  Colonel  Webb, 
took  a  position  in  the  woods  in  the  rear 
of  Twickenham,  a  country-seat  belong- 
ing to  President  Wharton,  in  the  town 
of  Cheltenham,  but  the  troops  gave 
way  without  facing  the  enemy.5  Gen- 
eral Reed  rallied  a  considerable  number 
of  them,  who  complained  of  their  offi- 
cers, and  asked  him  to  lead  them  into 
the  action ;  but,  although  they  ad- 
vanced under  favorable  circumstances, 
they  "got  no  honor."6  Major-general 
Grey,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  the  ene- 
my's light  troops,  the  Queen's  Rangers 
(Tories),  the  Hessian  chasseurs,  and  a 
brigade  of  British  troops,  drove  them 

1  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Doc.  II.  ;  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil 
War,  p.  423. — 2  "  Landmacht  von  Grosbritannien  zu  Un- 
iting, des  J.  1777,"  in  Schlozer's  Briefwechsel,  Th.  II., 
Heft  xii.  p.  349  ;  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Doc.  II. 

'Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Doc.  II.  ;  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil 
War,  p.  424. — *  Gen.  Washington's  dispatch,  Doc.  I.  ; 
Gen.  Reed  to  Pres.  Wharton,  Dec.  10  ;  Marshall,  iii.  p.  332. 

6  Gen.  Reed  to  Pres.  Wharton,  Dec.  10  ;  Elias  Boudinot 
to  same,  Dec.  9. — 6  Gen.  Reed  to  Pres.  Wharton,  Dec. 
10.  Gen.  Reed  had  a  narrow  escape  in  this  affair.  His 
horse  was  killed,  and  the  enemy's  light  troops  rushed  to- 
wards him  with  their  bayonets.  His  own  troops  fled, 
but  he  was  saved  by  Capt.  Allen  McLane.  of  the  Mary- 
land line. 
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before  him  with  the  loss  of  near  fifty 
men,1  and  the  main  body  of  General 
Howe's  army  occupied  the  post  be- 
hind Twickenham,  which  the  American 
troops  under  Colonel  Webb  and  Gen- 
eral Potter  had  occupied  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  action,  while  his  pickets 
were  advanced  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
American  lines.2 

A  general  engagement  now  appeared 
to  be  inevitable,  and  every  preparation 
was  made  for  that  contingency,3  but 
after  various  movements  the  enemy 
halted  and  pitched  their  tents.4  On 
Monday  afternoon  (Dec.  Sth)  the  ene- 
my moved  still  farther  to  the  right, 
and  built  up  a  long  row  of  fires  on  the 
heights  on  which  he  had  bivouacked.5 
As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  however,  .he 
withdrew  "with  precipitancy  and  si- 
lence," 6  by  way  of  the  old  York  road,7 
into  the  city,  burning  a  house  or  two  on 
their  way.8  As  all  the  movements  were 
calculated  to  impress  General  Washing- 
ton with  the  idea  that  an  attack  on  his 
lines  was  intended,  the  exact  character 
of  this  movement  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  understood,  and  the  main 
body  of  the  American  troops  were  not 

1  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Doc.  II.  ;  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil 
War,  p.  424.— 2  Gen.  Eeed  to  Pres.  Wharton,  Dec.  10. 

3  Gen.  Washington's  dispatch,  Doc.  I.  ;  Marshall's 
Washington,  iii.  p.  332.— *  Ibid. 

6  Elias  Boudinot  to  Pres.  Wharton,  Dec.  9.—*  Ibid. 

'  Gen^Eeed  to  Pres.  Wharton,  Dec.  10.  Gen.  Wash- 
ington says  they  moved  off  "  by  two  or  three  routes." 

8  Gen.  Washington  to  Pres.  Wharton,  Dec.  9  ;  Capt. 
Allen  McLane's  MS.  Journal. 


allowed  to  pursue  the  fugitives,  or  to 
withdraw  from  their  post  on  the  hills 
of  Whitemarsh.1  General  Howe  pursued 
his  solitary  way  amid  the  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction of  his  officers,2  and  reached 
Philadelphia  about  nine  o'clock.3 

JSTo  farther  movements  were  made  in 
1*777,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  army, 
worn  down  with  long  and  hard  service, 
broke  up  the  encampment  at  White- 
marsh,  and  took  up  its  blood-stained 
march  to  Valley  Forge,  in  Chester  coun- 
ty, about  eight  miles  distant,  where, 
with  its  illustrious  commander,  it  hutted 
for  the  winter.4 

With  some  of  the  trials  to  which 
both  were  subjected  during  that  severe 
winter — the  army  suffering  from  a  scar- 
city of  clothing  and  supplies,5  the  Gen- 
eral, in  addition  thereto,  from  the  abom- 
inable treatment  which  he  received  from 
General  Gates,  the  partisan  "  Board  of 
War,"  and  the  almost  equally  partisan 
Continental  Congress — my  readers  are 
acquainted ;  and  to  other  writers,  whose 
field  of  investigation  is  more  general 
than  mine,  the  task  of  recording  its  ter- 
rors is  gladly  left. 


1  Gen.  Washington's  dispatch,  Doc.  I.  The  small  par- 
ties of  light  troops  sent  out  by  the  General  could  not 
come  up  with  them,  so  rapid  -was  the  retreat. 

5  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  424  ;  Stedman,  i.  pp.  306, 
317. — "  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Doc.  II. 

4  Gordon,  iii.  pp.  11,  12 ;  Irving' s  Washington,  iii.  pp. 
332,  333  ;  Ramsay's  Am.  Eev.,  ii.  p.  22. 

6  Eamsay's  Am.  Eev.,  ii.  p.  22  ;  Committee  of  Cong, 
to  the  Pres.  of  Cong.,  "Camp  at  Valley  Forge,  Feb.  12, 
1778;"  Stedman,  i.  p.  310. 
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GEN.  WASHINGTON  S   DISPATCH   TO    CONGKESS. 

Head-quarters,  Whitemarsh,  Dec.  10,  1777. 

Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you,  that  in 
the  course  of  last  week,  from  a  variety  of  intel- 
ligence, I  had  reason  to  expect  that  General 
Howe  was  preparing  to  give  us  a  general  action. 

Accordingly,  on  Thursday  night  he  moved 
from  the  city  with  all  his  force,  except  a  very 
inconsiderable  part  left  in  his  lines  and  redoubts, 
and  appeared  the  next  morning  on  Chesnut  Hill, 
in  front  of,  and  about  three  miles  distant  from, 
our  right  wing.  As  soon  as  their  position  was 
discovered,  the  Pennsylvania  militia  were  or- 
dered from  our  right,  to  skirmish  with  their  light 
advanced  parties ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  mention, 
that  Brigadier-general  Irvine,  who  led  them  on, 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  wounded  and  to  be 
made  prisoner.  Nothing  more  occurred  on 
that  day. 

On  Friday  night  the  enemy  changed  their 
ground,  and  moved  to  our  left,  within  a  mile  of 
our  line,  where  they  remained  quiet  and  advan- 
tageously posted  the  whole  of  the  next  day. 
On  Sunday  they  inclined  still  farther  to  our  left ; 
and  from  every  appearance  there  was  reason  to 
apprehend  they  were  determined  on  an  action. 
In  this  movement,  their  advanced  and  flanking 
parties  were  warmly  attacked  by  Colonel  Mor- 
gan and  his  corps,  and  also  by  the  Maryland 
militia  under  Colonel  Gist.  Their  loss  I  cannot 
ascertain ;  but  I  am  informed  it  was  consider- 
able, having  regard  to  the  number  of  the  corps 
who  engaged  them.  About  sunset,  after  vari- 
ous marches  and  countermarches,  they  halted  ; 
and  I  still  supposed,  from  their  disposition  and 
preceding  manoeuvres,  that  they  would  attack 


us  in  the  night  or  early  the  next  morning ;  but 
in  this  I  was  mistaken. 

On  Monday  afternoon  they  began  to  move 
again,  and,  instead  of  advancing,  filed  off  from 
their  right ;  and  the  first  certain  account  that  I 
could  obtain  of  their  intentions  was,  that  they 
were  in  full  march  towards  Philadelphia  by  two 
or  three  routes.  I  immediately  detached  light 
parties  after  them  to  fall  upon  their  rear;  but 
they  were  not  able  to  come  up  with  them. 

The  enemy's  loss,  as  I  have  observed,  I  cannot 
ascertain.  One  account  from  the  city  is,  that 
five  hundred  wounded  had  been  sent  in ;  an- 
other is,  that  eighty-two  wagons  had  gone  in 
with  men  in  this  situation.  These,  I  fear,  are 
both  exaggerated,  and  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
We  lost  twenty-seven  men  in  Morgan's  corps, 
killed  and  wounded,  besides  Major  Morris,  a 
brave  and  gallant  officer,  who  is  among  the  lat- 
ter. Of  the  Maryland  militia  there  were  also 
sixteen  or  seventeen  wounded.  I  have  not  re- 
ceived farther  returns  yet.  I  sincerely  wish  that 
they  had  made  an  attack ;  as  the  issue,  in  all 
probability,  from  the  disposition  of  our  troops, 
and  the  strong  situation  of  our  camp,  would 
have  been  fortunate  and  happy.  At  the  same 
time  I  must  add,  that  reason,  prudence,  and 
every  principle  of  policy,  forbade  us  from  quit- 
ting our  post  to  attack  them.  Nothing  but 
success  would  have  justified  the  measure ;  and 
this  could  not  be  expected  from  their  position. 

The  constant  attention  and  watching  I  was 
obliged  to  give  the  enemy's  movements',  would 
not  allow  me  to  write  before ;  and  this,  I  be- 
lieve, was  the  less  material,  as  I  have  reason  to 
think  your  committee,  who  were  in  camp  most 
of  the  time,  and  who  are  now  here,  transmitted 
an  account  of  such  occurrences  as  they  deemed 
important  in  any  degree.     The  first  cause  too, 
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sir,  and  my  engagements  with  the  committee 
previous  to  the  coming  out  of  the  enemy,  will,  I 
trust,  sufficiently  apologize  for  my  not  acknowl- 
edging before,  the  honor  of  your  favors  of  the 
13th  ultimo  and  the  1st  instant,  which  came  to 
hand  in  due  order  and  time. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  Washington. 
To  the  President  of  Congress. 


II. 


GENERAL    HOWE  S    DISPATCH    TO    LOUD    GEOKGE 

GERMAIN. 

Philadelphia,  December  13,  1777. 

My  Lord  : — Lord  Cornwallis  having  applied 
for  leave  of  absence,  to  attend  his  private  busi- 
ness in  Europe,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  send- 
ing my  dispatches  by  his  lordship  in  the  Bril- 
liant, armed  shif). 

Since  my  last,  the  enemy,  being  joined  by 
upwards  of  four  thousand  men,  with  cannon 
from  the  Northern  army,  assembled  their  whole 
force  in  a  strong  camp  at  Whitemarsh,  covered 
in  part  by  Sandy  Run,  fourteen  miles  distant 
from  hence,  with  their  right  to  Wissahiccon 
Creek. 

Upon  a  presumption  that  a  forward  move- 
ment might  tempt  the  enemy,  after  receiving 
such  reinforcement,  to  give  battle  for  the  recov- 
ery of  this  place,  or  that  a  vulnerable  part  might 
be  found  to  admit  of  an  attack  upon  their  camp, 
the  army  marched  on  the  night  of  the  4th  in- 
stant, the  van  commanded  by  Lieutenant-gen- 
eral Earl  Cornwallis,  the  main  body  by  Lieuten- 
ant-general Knyphausen,  and  on  the  next  morn- 
ing took  post  upon  Chesnut  Hill,  in  front  of  the 
enemy's  right.  The  enemy  soon  after  detached 
a  corps  of  one  thousand  men  to  attack  the  light- 


infantry  posted  in  front,  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant-colonel  Abercrombie ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  upon  the  first  onset 
of  the  second  battalion  of  light-infantry  and 
part  of  the  first,  they  were  instantly  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  between  thirty  and  forty  men 
killed  and  wounded,  and  a  brigadier  made  pris- 
oner. 

Not  judging  it  advisable  to  attack  the  ene- 
my's right,  the  army,  having  remained  in  the 
same  position  during  the  6th,  marched  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  7th,  the  van  and 
main  body  commanded  as  before,  to  take  post 
on  Edge  Hill,  one  mile  distant  from  the  enemy's 
left.  A  corps  of  one  thousand  men,  composed 
of  riflemen  and  other  troops,  from  the  enemy's 
Northern  army,  were  found  by  the  van-guard, 
posted  on  this  hill  with  cannon.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis immediately  attacked,  with  the  First 
light-infantry,  supported  by  the  Thirty-third 
regiment,  and  defeated  this  body,  with  a  con- 
siderable loss  of  officers  and  men,  their  can- 
non narrowly  escaping.  The  thickness  of  the 
wood  where  the  rebels  were  posted,  conceal- 
ing them  from  the  view  of  the  light-infantry, 
occasioned  the  loss  of  one  officer  killed,  three 
wounded,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty  men 
killed  and  wounded,  from  their  first  fire.  Major- 
general  Grey,  with  his  brigade,  light-infantry  of 
the  Guards,  Queen's  Rangers,  Hessian  and  Ans- 
pach  chasseurs,  took  post  upon  the  left,  in  front 
of  the  enemy's  centre.  A  detachment  to  harass 
this  corps  was  immediately  routed  by  the  Gen- 
eral's advanced  guard,  composed  of  his  light 
troops,  with  a  loss  to  the  enemy  of  fifty  killed 
and  wounded. 

Tour  lordship  will  see,  by  the  inclosed  return, 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  King's  troops  in  the 
above-mentioned  attacks. 

%  *  %  *  * 

With  the  most  perfect  respect,  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  W.  Howe. 


CHAPTER    XXXII 


March  7,  1T7§. 

THE    LOSS    OF    THE    RANDOLPH. 


Among-  the  most  interesting  of  the 
many  conflicts  which  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  produced,  was  the  loss  of 
the  frigate  Randolph,  commanded  by 
Captain  Nicholas  Bid  die,  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

This  vessel,  a  fine  new  frigate,  of 
thirty-two  guns,  was  built  in  Philadel- 
phia, under  the  provisions  of  the  law  of 
December  13,  1775  j1  and  when,  in  the 
fall  of  1776,  Captain  Biddle  was  or- 
dered to  get  her  ready  for  sea,  he  en- 
tered upon  the  duty  with  great  energy.2 
The  difficulty  which  he  experienced  in 
procuring  American  seamen,  was  the 
source  of  much  trouble,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  ship  a  number  of  British 
seamen  from  among  the  prisoners  of 
war,  to  complete  his  complement.8 

Having  completed  his  arrangements, 
Captain  Biddle  sailed  from  Philadelphia 
in  February,  1777  ;  but  the  Randolph's 
masts  being  defective,  were  soon  after- 
wards carried  away,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  put  into  Charleston,  to  refit.  While 
bearing  away  for  that  port,  that  por- 


1  Cooper's  Naval  History,  i.  p.  95,  100. 

2  Portfolio,    3d  series,    ii.    p.    289.  —  3  Ibid. 
Sketches  of  the  Naval  Hist,  of  U.  S.,  p.  29. 


Clark's 


tion  of  his  crew  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  prisoners,  probably  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  crippled  condition,  en- 
deavored to  create  a  revolt,  but  the 
prompt  and  decisive  measures  adopted 
by  the  officers  effectually  suppressed  it.1 
After  refitting  his  vessel,  and  obtain- 
ing other  hands,  in  place  of  the  mal- 
contents, Captain  Biddle  again  proceed- 
ed to  sea ;  and  when  three  days  out  he 
fell  in  with  four  West  Indiamen,  bound 
to  London,  one  of  which,  the  True 
Briton,  mounted  twenty  guns.2  The 
commander  of  this  vessel,  with  the 
bravado  which  too  frequently  prevails 
among  the  self-conceited,  had  frequently 
expressed  a  wish,  among  his  passengers, 
to  fall  in  with  the  Randolph ;  but,  as 
soon  as  his  wish  had  been  gratified,  he 
made  all  the  sail  he  could,  to  secure  his 
escape.3  The  superior  sailing  qualities 
of  the  Randolph  soon  enabled  her  to 
overhaul  the  fugitives ;  and,  after  put- 
ting prize  crews  on  them,  he  returned  to 


1  Clark,  p.  29  ;  Portfolio,  3d  series,  ii.  p.  289.  Cooper 
(i.  p.  145)  supposes  this  revolt  was  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  return  to  Charleston. 

3  Clark,  p.  29  ;  Portfolio,  3d  series,  ii.  p.  289  ;  Cooper, 
i.  p.  145.—'  Portfolio,  3d  series,  ii.  p.  289  ;  Clark,  p.  29. 
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Charleston  with  his  prizes,1  arriving  at 
that  port  within  a  week  from  the  date 
of  his  departure.2 

The  State  of  South  Carolina,  encour- 
aged by  his  success,  immediately  fitted 
out  a  squadron  of  small  vessels, — the 
General  Moultrie,  of  eighteen  guns, 
Captain  Sullivan ;  the  Polly,  of  sixteen 
guns,  Captain  Anthony ;  the  Notre 
Dame,  of  sixteen  guns,  Captain  Hall; 
and  the  Fair  American,  of  fourteen 
guns,  Captain  Morgan,  —  which  were 
placed  under  his  command.3  A  detach- 
ment of  fifty  men  from  the  South  Caro- 
lina regiment  was  detailed  to  these  ves- 
sels;4 and,  with  them,  Captain  Biddle, 
in  the  Randolph,  sailed  from  Charles- 
ton early  in  February,  1778.5 

His  intention  was  to  seek  and  attack 
the  Carysfort,  thirty-two ;  the  Perseus, 
twenty ;  the  Hinchinbrooh,  sixteen  ;  and 
a  privateer,  which  had  been  cruising 
on0  Charleston  for  some  time  previous, 
greatly  annoying  the  trade  ; 6  but,  not- 
withstanding his  efforts,  he  could  not 
find  them.7  He  afterwards  proceeded 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  cruised  in  the 
vicinity  of  Barbadoes,  taking  a  British 
schooner,  from  New  York,  bound  to 
Grenada,8 

The  intelligence  of  this  squadron's 
operations  was  soon  conveyed  to  the 
enemy,  and  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon    of    the    seventh   of  March,9 

1  Cooper,  i.  p.  145  — *  Portfolio,  3d  series,  ii.  p.  290  ; 
Garden's  Anecdotes,  i.  p.  223  — 3  Cooper,  i.  p.  145  ;  Ram- 
say's Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  7  '  l  Portfolio,  3d  series,  ii.  p. 
290  ;  Garden's  Anecdotes,  i.  p.  223.—'  Capt.  Vincent  to 
Adm'l  Young,  March  17, 1778. — e  Cooper,  i.  p.  14-5  ;  Port- 
folio, 3d  series,  ii,  p.  290.  — '  Portfolio,  3d  series,  ii.  p.  290. 

8  Ibid.,  pp.  290,  29.1.     9  Ibid.,  p.  291. 


when  about  fifty  leagues  to  the  east- 
ward of  Barbadoes,1  a  sail  was  seen  to 
the  windward  of  the  Randolph.  Sig- 
nals were  immediately  made  to  her 
consorts,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
squadron  hauled  upon  a  wind,  in  order 
to  speak  her.  At  four  o'clock  the  stran- 
ger was  seen  distinctly,  when  she  was 
discovered  to  be  a  ship,  though  as  she 
neared  and  came  before  the  wind,  she 
had  the  appearance  of  a  large  sloop 
with  only  a  square  sail  set.  About 
seven  o'clock,  the  Randolph  being  to 
windward,  hove  to ;  and  the  General 
Moultrie,  which  was  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  astern,  and  rather  to 
the  leeward,  followed  her  example. 
About  eight  o'clock  the  stranger  came 
up,  firing  a  shot  across  the  Moultrie's 
bows  and  hailing  her,  receiving  for  an- 
swer that  she- was  tlie  Polly  of  New 
York.  She  then  hauled  her  wind  and 
hailed  the  Randolph,  the  crew  of  the 
latter  then  first  discovering  that  she 
was  a  two-decker.2 

After  several  questions  and  answers 
had  passed  between  the  vessels,3  as  the 
stranger  was  ranging  up  alongside  the 
Randolph,  and  had  got  on  her  weather- 
quarter,4  Lieutenant  Barnes,  of  the  lat- 
ter ship,  called  out,  "  This  is  the  Pan- 
dol/ph"  hoisted  her  colors,5  and  gave  the 
former  a  broadside.6  The  action  imme- 
diately assumed   a   decided    character, 

1  Capt.  Vincent  to  Adm'l  Young,  March  17,  1778. 

*  Portfolio,  3d  series,  ii.  p.  291.— 3  Ibid.— 4  Ibid.  ;  Capt. 
Vincent's  letter  to  Adm'l  Young,  March  17,  1778. 

6  All  accounts  agree  that  the  colors  were  not  displayed 
until  the  action  commenced. 

0  Portfolio,  3d  series,  ii.  p.  291  ;  Capt.  Vincent's  letter 
to  Adm'l  Young,  March  17,  1778. 
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the  Randolph's  fire  being  constant  and 
well  directed,  three  broadsides  being 
given  to  the  enemy's  one.1 

The  General  Moultrie  also  engaged 
the  enemy,  but  the  latter  having  shot 
ahead  so  far  as  to  bring  the  Randolph 
between  them,  the  last  broadside  of  the 
General  Moultrie  struck  the  latter  in- 
stead of  the  enemy,  doing  considerable 
damage.2 

About  this  time,  probably  from  the 
Moultrie's  shot,  Captain  Biddle  received 
a  wound  in  the  thigh  and  fell,  which 
created  considerable  confusion  among1 
the  crew,  who  supposed  he  had  been 
killed.  Perceiving  the  effect  of  his  fall, 
he  ordered  a  chair  to  be  brought,  said 
he  was  but  slightly  wounded,  and,  be- 
ing carried  forward  among  the  men, 
rallied  them  and  restored  order.3 

The  action  had  continued  about 
twenty  minutes,4  and  the  surgeon  was 
engaged  in  examining  Captain  Biddle's 
wound  when  the  Randolph  blew  up.5 

The  ships  were  so  near  that  the  ene- 
my's ship  "was  in  a  manner  covered 
with  parts  of  the  Randolph ;  a  great 
piece  of  a  top  timber,  six  feet  long,  fell 
on  her  poop ;  another  large  piece  of 
timber  stuck  in  her  fore-topgallant  sail ; 
and  an  American  ensign,  rolled  up,  was 
blown  upon  the  forecastle,  not  so  much 
as  singed."6  Captain  Morgan,  of  the 
Fair  American,  supposing   it  was   the 

1  Portfolio,  3d  series,  ii.  p.  291.—"  Ibid.—8  Ibid. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  292.  Capt.  Vincent  says,  "about  fifteen  min- 
utes." Ramsay  (Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  70)  says  seventeen  min- 
utes.— 6  Portfolio,  3d  series,  ii.  p.  292  ;  Capt.  Vincent's 
letter  to  Adm'l  Young,  March  17,  1778 ;  Clark,  p.  31  ; 
Cooper,  i.  p.  146. — •  Capt.  Vincent's  letter  to  Adm'l 
Young,  March  17,  1778. 


strange  ship  which  had  blown  up,  stood 
for  the  survivor,  with  his  trumpet  in 
his  hand,  to  hail  her,  when  he  discover- 
ed his  mistake,  and  retreated.1 

The  little  squadron,  having  lost  its 
commander,  immediately  dispersed  in 
different  directions ; 2  the  stranger  at- 
tempting to  pursue  them,3  but  her  sails 
having  been  "torn  all  to  pieces  in  a 
most  surprising  manner"4 — so  vigorous- 
ly had  the  Randolph  maintained  the  ac- 
tion— that  she  soon  lost  sight  of  them.5 

The  strange  ship  which  the  Randolph 
had  so  gallantly  attacked  was  the  Yar- 
mouth, of  sixty-four  guns,  commanded 
by  Captain  Vincent;  and,  beside  the 
damage  which  she  sustained,  five  of  her 
crew  were  killed  and  twelve  wounded, 
during  the  brief  engagement.6 

Five  days  after  the  engagement  the 
Yarmouth  was  cruising  in  the  vicinity, 
when  a  piece  of  a  wreck,  with  four  men 
on  it,  was  discovered.  The  men  were 
picked  up,  and  proved  to  be  the  only 
survivors  of  the  crew  of  the  Randolph — 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  in  number7 — 
who  had  so  gallantly  sustained  the  ac- 
tion on  the  preceding  week.  They 
had  subsisted,  while  on  the  wreck,  on 
nothing  but  rain-water,  which  they 
caught  on  a  piece  of  blanket.8 

The  cause  of  this  disaster  is  one  of 
the  hidden  things  of  Providence,  the 


1  Portfolio,  3d  series,  ii.  p.  292.—'  Capt.  Vincent's  let- 
ters, March  17,  1778. — s  Ibid.  ;  Portfolio,  3d  series,  ii.  p. 
292  ;  Cooper,  i.  p.  146  ;  Clark,  p.  82.—  «  Ibid.—6  Ibid. 

*  Ibid.  ;  Moultrie's  Mem.  ii.  p.  198. 

'  Capt.  Vincent  (letter  to  Adm'l  Young)  and  Dr.  Gordon 
(Am.  Rev.,  iii.  p.  87)  say  the  crew  numbered  only  305  men. 

8  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  70  ;  Garden's  Anecdotes, 
i.  p.  223  ;  Portfolio,  3d  series,  ii.  p.  292. 
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survivors  being  unable  to  give  any  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular fact,  however,  that  the  clerk,  after 
having  copied  the  signals  and  orders 
for  the  small  vessels  which  accompa- 
nied the  Kandolph,  wrote  at  the  foot 
of  them,  "In  case  of  coming  to  action 
in  the  night,  be  very  careful  of  your 
magazines." x 

Of  the  conduct  of  Captain  Biddle  it 
has  been  remarked,  by  one  who  was 
competent  to  judge,2  "We  regard  with 


admiration  the  steadiness  and  spirit 
with  which,  according  to  the  account 
of  his  enemy,  Captain  Biddle  com- 
menced this  action,  against  a  force  so 
vastly  his  superior;  and,  although  vic- 
tory was  almost  hopeless,  even  had  all 
his  vessels  behaved  equally  well  with 
his  own  ship,  we  find  it  difficult,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  suppose  that  this 
gallant  seaman  did  not  actually  contem- 
plate carrying  his  powerful  antagonist, 
most  probably  by  boarding." 


DOCUMENTS. 


EXTRACT   FROM   A   LETTER  FROM  CAPT.  VINCENT 

OF  H.  M.  S.  YARMOUTH  TO  ADMIRAL  YOUNG. 

• 
Barbadoes,  March  17,  1778. 

I  take  the  opportunity  of  the  January  pack- 
et's sailing  from  hence  to-morrow  morning,  di- 
rectly for  St.  John's,  Antigua,  of  acquainting 
you  my  having  on  the  7th  instant,  at  half-past 
five,  p.  m.,  discovered  six  sail  in  the  southwest 
quarter,  on  a  wind,  standing  to  the  northward  ; 
two  of  them  ships,  three  brigs,  and  a  schooner. 
We  were  then  fifty  leagues  to  the  east  of  the 
island.  We  immediately  bore  down  upon  them, 
and  about  nine  got  close  to  the  weather-quarter 
of  the  largest  and  headmost  ship.  They  had  no 
colors  hoisted;  and  as  ours  were  then  up,  I 
hailed  her  to  hoist  hers  or  I  would  fire  into  her ; 
on  which  she  hoisted  American,  and  immediate- 
ly gave  us  her  broadside,  which  we  returned, 
and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  blew  up. 
It  was  fortunate  for  us  that  we  were  to  the 
windward  of  her ;  as  it  was,  our  ship  was  in  a 
manner  covered  with  parts  of  her ;  a  great  piece 

1  Portfolio,  3d  series,  ii.  p.  292.— a  Cooper,  i.  p.  147. 
Vol.  I.— 48 


of  a  top  timber,  six  feet  long,  fell  on  our  poop ; 
another  piece  of  timber  stuck  in  our  fore-top- 
gallant sail  (then  upon  the  cap) ;  an  American 
ensign,  rolled  up,  blown  in  upon  the  forecastle, 
not  so  much  as  singed.  Immediately  on  her 
blowing  up,  the  other  four  dispersed  different 
ways.  We  chased,  a  little  while,  two  that  stood 
to  the  southward,  and  afterwards  another,  that 
bore  away  right  before  the  wind,  but  they  were 
soon  out  of  sight ;  our  sails  being  torn  all  to 
pieces  in  a  most  surprising  manner.  We  had 
five  men  killed  and  twelve  wounded.  But  what 
I  am  now  going  to  mention  is  something  very 
remarkable:  the  12th  following,  being  then  in 
chase  of  a  ship  steering  west,  we  discovered  a 
piece  of  a  wreck  with  four  men  on  it,  waving ; 
we  hauled  up  to  it,  got  a  boat  out,  and  brought 
them  on  board ;  they  proved  to  be  four  men 
who  had  been  in  the  ship  which  blew  up,  and 
who  had  nothing  to  subsist  on  from  that  time 
but  by  sucking  the  rain-water  that  fell  on  a  piece 
of  blanket,  which  they  luckily  had  picked  up. 
They  informed  us  the  ship  blew  up  was  called 
the  Randolph,  of  thirty-six  guns  and  three  hun- 
dred and  five  men  ;  the  other  ship  was  the  Gen- 
eral Moultrie,  of  twenty  guns ;  and  the  other 
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three,  armed  brigs  ;  and  sailed  from  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  about  a  month  before.  I  re- 
sumed the  chase,  but  she  was  too  far  ahead  to 
get  up  with  her ;  however,  I  continued  it,  in 
order  to  drive  her  at  least  off  the  station,  till 
eleven  that  night,  when  we  made  this  island, 
having:  lost  sight  of  her. 


II. 


CAPTAIN    NICHOLAS   BIDDLE. 

Captain  Nicholas  Biddle,  son  of  William  Bid- 
die,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  September  10, 
1750.  He  was  descended  from  one  of  the  first 
settlers  and  proprietors  of  New  Jersey ;  and  his 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Nicholas  Scull,  who 
for  many  years  was  surveyor-general  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

At  an  early  age  he  manifested  a  preference 
for  a  seafaring  life,  and,  before  the  age  of  four- 
teen, he  had  made  a  voyage  to  Quebec.  In 
1765  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  and 
suffered  shipwreck,  and  experienced  great  hard- 
ships on  an  uninhabited  island  on  which  the  crew 
was  cast. 

He  afterwards  made  several  voyages  to  Eu- 
rope, and  when  the  war  with  Spain  was  expect- 
ed, in  1770,  he  went  to  London  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  the  Royal  navy.  He  served  as  a 
midshipman  under  Captain  Sterling,  to  whom 
he  had  letters  of  recommendation. 

When  the  government  fitted  out  the  well- 
known  expedition  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
Northern  Ocean  could  be  navigated,  in  1773, 
Biddle  applied  for  a  transfer,  but  Captain  Ster- 
ling prevented  it.  Nothing  daunted,  however, 
he  laid  aside  his  uniform  and  enlisted  before  the 
mast,  on  the  Carcase,  to  which  vessel  young  Ho- 
ratio Nelson,  the  well-known  hero  of  the  Nile 


and  Trafalgar,  was  also  attached.  It  is  said  that 
these  two  youthful  heroes  were  appointed  cox- 
swains, an  evidence  of  their  activity  and  trust- 
worthiness. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Revolutionary  War  he 
returned  to  America,  and  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country.  He  was  first  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Camden,  galley,  fitted  for 
the  defence  of  the  Delaware.  Finding  this  too 
inactive  a  service,  he  applied  for  a  command  in 
the  expedition  against  New  Providence,  under 
Commodore  Esek  Hopkins,  and  was  ordered  to 
the  Andrew  Doria,  a  brig  of  fourteen  guns  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty  men. 

On  the  return  of  the  expedition  to  New  Lon- 
don, Captain  Biddle  was  ordered  to  cruise  off 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  in  order  to  cut  off 
the  supplies  and  reinforcements  which  were  in- 
tended for  the  besieged  garrison  of  Boston  ;  and 
was  very  successful. 

He  continued  in  command  of  the  Andrew 
Doria  until  the  fall  of  1776,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Randolph,  and  his  career,  as  com- 
mander of  that  vessel,  has  been  already  noticed. 

He  fell,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years,  "  as 
gallant  an  officer  as  any  country  ever  boasted 
of.  In  the  short  career  which  Providence  al- 
lowed to  him,  he  displayed  all  those  qualities 
which  constitute  a  great  soldier.  Brave  to  ex- 
cess, and  consummately  skilled  in  his  profession, 
no  danger  nor  unexpected  event  could  shake  his 
firmness,  or  disturb  his  mind.  An  exact  and 
rigid  disciplinarian,  he  tempered  his  authority 
with  so  much  humanity  and  affability,  that  his 
orders  were  always  executed  with  cheerfulness 
and  alacrity.  Perhaps  no  officer  ever  under- 
stood better  the  art  of  commanding  the  affec- 
tions as  well  as  the  resjtect  of  those  who  served 
under  him, — if  that  can  be  called  an  art  which 
was  rather  the  natural  effect  of  the  benevolence 
and  magnanimity  of  his  character." 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 


March  18,  1778. 


THE    SKIRMISH    AT    QUINTIN'S    BRIDGE. 


The  American  army  and  its  illus- 
trious commander-in-chief  still  occupied 
the  huts  at  Valley  Forge,  when  General 
Anthony  Wayne  was  dispatched  into 
New  Jersey  to  procure  provisions  and 
horses  for  its  use.  To  counteract  the 
movements  of  General  "Wayne,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  forage  for  their  own 
troops,  the  British  commanders  dis- 
patched similar  parties,  so  that  New 
Jersey  was  thoroughly  and  relentlessly 
searched  and  stripped  of  its  horses  and 
provisions.1  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, the  people  submitted  tamely  to 
the  oppression,  and  the  local  militia 
rarely  interposed  any  opposition.2 

One  of  these  parties  of  the  enemy's 
force,  composed  of  the  Twenty-seventh 
and  Forty-sixth  regiments,  the  Queen's 
Rangers,  under  Major  Simcoe,  and  the 
New  Jersey  Volunteers, — the  two  lat- 
ter being  corps  of  refugees, — the  whole 
commanded  by  Colonel  Mawhood,  em- 
barked at  Philadelphia  on  the  twelfth 
of  March,  dropped  down  the  Delaware, 
and,  on  the  seventeenth,  reached  Salem, 

1  Sir  Wm.  Howe's  dispatch  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  May 
11,  1778. — a  Gordon's  New  Jersey,  p.  264;  The  (Phila.) 
Pennsylvania  Ledger,  No.  141,  April  4,  1778. 


in  New  Jersey.1  The  Rangers  had  bor- 
rowed horses  to  mount  their  hussars,2 
thii'ty  in  number,  and  the  forage  was 
to  take  place  on  the  next  day.8 

About  five  miles  southeast  from  Sa- 
lem, on  the  Alloway's  Creek,  was  Quin- 
tin's  Bridge,4 — the  central  one  of  three 
bridges  which  crossed  that  stream, — and 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  it  was  sta- 
tioned a  small  party  of  militia,5  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Holmes.6  On  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  stream  the  bank 
rose  quite  suddenly,  while  on  the  west- 
ern, a  marsh,  some  two  hundred  yards 
in  width,  intervened  between  the  stream 
and  the  higher  ground ;  and  on  the 
edge  of  that  high  ground,  where  the 
road  descended  to  the  marsh,  stood  a 
public  house,  kept  by  Benjamin  Weth- 

1  Simcoe's  Journal,  p.  46.  I  have  followed  Simcoe,  al- 
though I  helieve  he  is  in  error.  If  the  party  sent  to 
mask  the  bridge  belonged  to  the  17th  regiment,  as  he 
repeatedly  states,  a  portion  of  that  regiment  must  have 
formed  part  of  the  detachment,  in  addition  to  the  above  ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  written  the  27th  instead  of 
the  17th.  Gen.  Howe,  in  his  dispatch  of  May  11,  says 
there  were  three  regiments  of  regulars,  which  confirms  my 
views. — 2  Simcoe's  Journal,  p.  46  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  367. 

3  Simcoe's  Journal,  p.  47. — *  Gordon's  Gazetteer  of  New 
Jersey,  p.  221.  Johnson  (llkt.  of  Salem,  N.  J.)  says  three 
miles. — 6  Gordon's  Hist,  of  New  Jersey,  p.  264  ;  Stedman, 
i.  p.  368. — '  Marshall,  iii.  p.  475;  Johnson's  Salem,  N.  J. 
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erby,  for  "  the  entertainment  of  man 
and  beast." 1 

On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  creek,  on 
the  high  ground,  the  militia  had  thrown 
up  breastworks  for  their  defence,  and, 
to  add  to  their  safety,  the  planks  had 
been  taken  from  the  bridge.2  To  mask 
this  bridge,  and  to  enable  the  forage  to 
proceed  without  interruption  from  the 
party  under  Colonel  Holmes,  an  officer, 
with  seventy  men  from  the  Seventeenth 
regiment,  was  ordered  to  take  post  near 
the  tavern  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
creek ;  but  he  appears  to  have  consid- 
ered his  position  a  dangerous  one,  and 
to  have  notified  Colonel  Mawhood  of 
that  opinion.  The  Colonel  immediate- 
ly marched  to  his  assistance  with  the 
Hangers,  taking  a  circuitous  route,  in 
order  to  mislead  the  Americans  respect- 
ing the  object  of  his  attack.8 

When  the  detachment  approached 
the  bridge  it  was  halted  in  a  wood 
where  the  Americans  could  not  see  it; 
and  Colonel  Mawhood  and  Major  Sim- 
coe  rode  forward  to  the  party  on  the 
ground  to  reconnoitre,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  create  no  suspicion  that 
they  formed  part  of  a  reinforcement. 
The  plan  of  operations  having  been  de- 
termined upon,  Major  Simcoe  was  di- 
rected to  carry  it  into  execution.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  broken  ground, 
on  which  was  an  orchard,  in  the  rear  of 
the  tavern,  he  brought  Captain  Ste- 
phenson of  the  Rangers,  and  his  com- 


1  Simcoe's  Journal,  p.  48  ;  Map  of  the  skirmish,  by  Sim- 
coe ;  Johnson's  Salem,  N.  J.,  cited  by  Barber  and  Howe. 

2  Simcoe's  Journal,  p.  48. 

3  Ibid.  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  368. 


pany,  into  the  house,  without  being 
discovered  by  the  Americans.  The 
shutters  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  next 
to  the  bridge,  were  closed ;  the  inmates 
of  the  house  were  ordered  into  the  cel- 
lar, and  entire  silence  enjoined  on  them ; 
and  Lieutenant  M'Kay  of  the  Rangers 
was  placed  behind  the  open  door,  armed 
with  a  bayonet,  and  ordered  to  seize 
the  first  person  whose  curiosity  might 
prompt  him  to  enter  the  house.  Two 
other  companies  of  Rangers,  under  Cap- 
tain Saunders,  were  concealed  behind 
a  fence,  a  short  distance  westward  from 
the  tavern ;  and  farther  still,  in  a  wood 
which  came  up  to  the  road  at  that  spot, 
the  main  body  of  the  Rangers  were 
placed  in  ambuscade.1 

In  the  mean  time  the  masking  party 
of  the  Seventeenth  regiment,  which 
originally  occupied  the  ground,  made 
demonstrations  of  retreat  in  order  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  Americans ; 
and,  when  all  the  preparations  had  been 
completed,  the  sentinels  were  called  in, 
and  it  retreated  up  the  road  with  every 
appearance  of  haste.  The  trap  was  well 
laid,  the  decoy  performed  its  duty  ad- 
mirably, and  the  success  was  complete.' 
The  masking  party  had  no  sooner 
moved  than  the  planks  of  the  bridge 
were  relaid,  and  the  Americans  crossed 
the  creek  in  full  pursuit.  The  main 
body,  some  two  hundred  in  number, 
followed  the  supposed  fugitives ;  while 
a  detachment  filed  off  to  the  right  and 
occupied  the  high  ground  north  from 
the  tavern,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 

J  Simcoe's  Journal,  p.  48. 
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covering  the  bridge.  "When  the  column 
reached  the  tavern,  the  open  door,  and 
apparently  deserted  dwelling,  tempted 
some  of  the  thirsty  Americans  to  pro- 
pose a  visit,  probably  to  its  ba?\  but  the 
officer  in  command,  in  the  exercise  of 
an  unfortunate  prudence,  "both  by 
words  and  by  actions,"  prevented  it; 
and  they  passed  on,  leaving  the  ene- 
my, under  Captain  Stephenson,  behind 
them.  Immediately  afterwards  the  offi- 
cer in  command  of  the  column  rode 
into  the  field  on  the  south  side  of  the 
road,  and  discovered  the  two  companies 
under  Captain  Saunders,  who  were  con- 
cealed behind  the  fence.  He  imme- 
diately ordered  a  retreat,  but  a  shot 
wounded  him  and  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner. The  company,  under  Captain 
Stephenson,  immediately  sallied  from 
the  house  and  intercepted  the  retreat 
of  the  column,  while  Captain  Saunders, 
with  his  command,  from  behind  the 
fence,  and  the  main  body  of  the  Ran- 
gers, from  the  woods  beyond,  joined  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  retreating  Americans, 
who  now  sought  safety  in  a  disorderly 
flight,  across  the  fields,  towards  the  creek. 
The  masking  party  from  the  Seven- 
teenth regiment — who  had  so  admirably 
performed  the  part  of  a  decoy — was 
countermarched,  and,  with  the  grena- 
diers and  the  Highlanders  belonging  to 
the  Rangers,  were  moved  forward  to 
the  tavern  to  seize  the  bridge,  if  an  op- 
portunity was  afforded.  The  detachment 
of  Americans  which  occupied  the  high 
grounds  near  the  tavern  appear  to  have 
repassed  the  bridge  in  safety ;  and  the 
enemy,   probably   contented   with  the 


success  of  this  achievement,  shortly  af- 
terwards returned  to  Salem.1 

The  enemy  numbered,  according  to 
Major  Simcoe's  own  account,2  about 
three  hundred  Rangers,  beside  the  sev- 
enty who  first  occupied  the  ground. 
The  Americans  engaged,  on  the  same 
authority,3  numbered  about  two  hun- 
dred, and  were  entirely  undisciplined 
militia.4 

The  enemy  took  but  few  prisoners,5 
driving  all  whom  he  did  not  kill  into 
the  creek;  and,  on  his  own  authority,6 
he  succeeded  in  drowning  "  the  greater 
part"  of  those  whom  he  thus  pursued. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  par- 
ticular affair  is  not  recorded,  that  of 
the  enemy  was  one  hussar,  mortally 
wounded.7 

The  people  of  New  Jersey  have  al- 
ways considered  this  affair  as  but  little 
better  than  deliberate  murder,  and,  to 


1  Simcoe's  Journal,  pp.  49,  50.  Johnson  (Hist,  of  Salem, 
N.  J.)  says  the  pursuit  was  checked  by  the  opportune  ap- 
pearance of  Col.  Hand,  with  a  reinforcement,  in  the 
vacated  breastwork  ;  and  by  the  hardihood  of  Andrew 
Bacon,  a  militiaman,  who,  with  an  axe,  cut  away  the 
chains  of  the  draw-bridge.  I  find  no  reference  to  either 
incident  in  the  cotemporary  accounts,  on  either  side,  and 
have  not  considered  them  authentic. 

a  Simcoe's  Journal,  p.  47.  Gordon  says  they  numbered 
twelve  hundred.  Probably  the  entire  detachment  did 
so,  but  all,  except  those  here  referred  to,  appear  to  have 
been  left  at  Salem. 

3  Simcoe's  Journal,  p.  49. 

4  Marshall,  iii.  p.  475. 

6  Simcoe,  p.  50.  The  (Phila.)  Fenn.  Ledger,  No.  138, 
March  25,  1778,  and  Gaines'  "New  York  Gazette,  Extra," 
No.  1381,  April  8,  say  ten  prisoners  were  taken.  Col. 
Hand  (letter  to  Col.  Mawhood,  March  22,  1778)  charges  the 
enemy  with  bayoneting  the  Americans  after  they  had  sur- 
rendered. 

6  Simcoe,  p.  50.—7  Ibid.  The  (Phila.)  Perm.  Ledger,  and 
The  New  York  Gazette,  already  cited,  say  that  twenty  were 
killed,  and  ten  prisoners  taken. 
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this  day,  have  not  ceased  to  call  it 
"The  Massacre  at  Quintirfs  Bridge? 
The  troops  employed  by  the  enemy, 
the  diabolical  spirit  with  which  the 
orders  of  their  superiors  were  executed 
among  their  former  neighbors,  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  people  which  were 
produced  by  these  inroads,  all  tend  to 
keep   alive    the   remembrance    of  the 


outrage  among  the  descendants  of  the 
sufferers ;  and  Time  has  failed  to  heal 
the  wounds  which  were  then  received 
by  the  inhabitants  of  these  secluded 
villages.  It  was  a  blow  received  from 
their  own  countrymen,  indeed  from 
their  own  neighbors,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  it  can  never  be  wholly  ef- 
faced. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

March  21,  177§. 

THE    SKIRMISH    AT    HANCOCK'S    BBIDGE. 


The  movements  of  the  Americans  in 
New  Jersey,  and  the  counter-movements 
of  the  British,  have  been  already  no- 
ticed in  a  preceding  chapter ;  and  the 
skirmish  at  Quintin's  Bridge  has  also 
been  described.1 

Immediately  after  the  return  of  Col- 
onel Mawhood,  to  Salem,  from  Quin- 
tin's Bridge,  he  resolved  to  attack  the 
party  of  militia  who  had  assembled  at 
Hancock's  Bridge2 — the  lower  of  the 
three  bridges  which  span  the  Alloway's 
Creek.  It  is  situated  in  Salem  county, 
New  Jersey,  about  five  miles  south 
from  Salem;8  and  then,  as  now,  a  few 
houses  had  been  collected  around  it, 
forming  a  small  country  village.4  The 
principal  house  was  a  large  double,  two- 
story  brick  house,  owned  by  a  Mr.  Han- 
cock,5 a  prominent  Tory,  who  had  ren- 
dered himself  obnoxious  to  the  patriotic 
Jerseymen  around  him,  and  been  com- 
pelled to  conceal  himself  at  a  distance 
from  home,  except  at  night,  when  he 


1  Vide  Chap.  XXXIII.— »  Stedman,  i.  p.  369. 

s  Gordon's  Gaz.  of  New  Jersey. — *  Map  of  the  affair,  in 
Simcoe's  Journal. — 5  This  house  was  standing  in  1844.  and 
a  view  of  it  is  given  in  Barber  and  Howe's  Hist.  Coll.  of 
New  Jersey,  p.  426. 


returned  to  his  family.1  In  front  of 
this  little  village  flowed  the  Alloway's 
Creek,  and  surrounding  it,  on  the  rear, 
were  low  meadows  and  marshes,  here 
and  there  intersected  by  dykes,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  overflowed.2  At 
the  time  referred  to,  the  position  was 
occupied  by  a  large  party  of  militia, 
who  had  been  aroused  by  the  outrages 
committed  by  the  enemy's  foraging  par- 
ties, and  the  plank  had  been  removed 
from  the  bridge  for  the  protection  of 
the  post.3 

Reports  reached  Colonel  Mawhood 
that  four  hundred  men  were  posted 
there,  and  he  anticipated  a  glorious 
triumph  for  the  royal  cause.4  On  the 
evening  of  the  nineteenth  of  March, 
however,  the  main  body  of  the  militia 
— the  intended  victims — was  moved  to 
some  other  post,5  leaving  only  twenty 
men  at  Hancock's  to  guard  the  pass;6 
and  the  success  was  not  so  complete, 
and  the  blow  not  so  severe,  against  the 
Americans  as  Colonel  Mawhood  had 
expected  or  desired. 

1  Simcoe's  Journal,  p.  52.—'  Map  in  Simcoe's  Journal. 
3  Ibid. — *  Simcoe's  Journal,  p.  50. — 6  Ibid.,  p.  52. 
6  Penn.  Ledger,  No.  148,  Phila.,  April  29,  1778. 
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The  enterprise  was  intrusted  to  Ma- 
jor Simcoe,  of  the  Queen's  Rangers, 
although  Mawhood  accompanied  him 
on  a  preliminary  reconnoitre  of  the 
post,  and,  probably,  assisted  in  forming 
the  plan  of  attack.  The  party,  com- 
posed of  the  Rangers  and  "  The  Jersey 
Volunteers," — all  Tories,  embarked  at 
Salem  on  Friday  evening,  March  20th, 
with  orders  to  land  at  an  inlet  on  the 
Delaware,  seven  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  Alloway's  Creek ;  when  the  boats 
were  to  be  returned  to  Salem,  and  the 
expedition,  by  a  private  road,  was  to 
approach  the  bridge,  across  the  marshes, 
from  the  rear  of  the  position;  while 
Major  Mitchell,  with  the  Twenty-sev- 
enth regiment  of  regular  troops,  was  to 
approach  from  the  front,  and  co-operate 
with  Major  Simcoe.  The  plan  was  well 
laid,  and,  had  Major  Simcoe  been  de- 
pendent upon  none  but  his  own  Ran- 
gers, it  would  have  been  as  well  exe- 
cuted. The  naval  officers,  however, 
were  differently  constituted ;  and  when 
the  expedition  reached  the  mouth  of 
Alloway's  Creek,  the  tide  set  so  strong 
up  the  river  that  it  made  but  little 
headway,  and  Major  Simcoe  found  it 
would  be  midday  before  it  reached  its 
destination.  With  the  prompt,  deci- 
sive energy  which  marked  all  his  move- 
ments, he  immediately  landed  on  the 
marshes  at  the  mouth  of  Alloway's 
Creek ;  and,  taking  with  him  a  quan- 
tity of  plank,  which  he  found  there, 
to  form  temporary  bridges  across  the 
ditches,  with  which  the  low  grounds 
abounded,  he  marched  two  miles,  every 
step  sinking  to  the  knees  in  mud  and 


water,  to  the  high  ground,  where  he 
formed  his  troops  for  the  attack.1 

He  had  received  orders  from  Colonel 
Mawhood  to  give  no  quarter,2  and  the 
disposition  of  his  troops  was  made  es- 
pecially for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object.  Captain  Saunders  was  detached 
to  form  an  ambuscade  and  destroy  a 
bridge  on  a  dyke,  by  which  persons  on 
foot  could  pass  over  the  marshes  to 
Quintin's  Bridge,  —  a  line  of  retreat 
which  he  supposed  the  fugitives  would 
take  ;  different  parties  were  assigned  to 
each  of  the  buildings  in  the  little  vil- 
lage, for  Major  Simcoe  was  still  ig- 
norant of  the  march  of  the  main  body, 
on  the  nineteenth ;  Captain  Dunlop 
and  his  company  were  detached  to  the 
rear  of  Hancock's  house,- — where  he  sup- 
posed the  officers  would  be  quartered, 
— with  orders  to  enter  it,  from  the  rear, 
at  the  same  moment  the  light-infantry, 
who  were  to  approach  it  by  the  road, 
entered  it  in  front ;  and  still  another 
party  was  detached  to  relay  the  bridge. 
Those  assigned  to  the  cottages  and 
other  buildings,  had  orders  to  assemble 
at  Hancock's  house  as  soon  as  they  had 
mastered  the  defenceless  militiamen, 
whom  he  supposed  would  be  found  in 
them ;  while  those  sent  against  Han- 
cock's house  were  ordered  to  barricade 
it,  and  prepare  for  defence.3 

The  plan  of  operations  was  thus  com- 
pleted, and,  with  a  silent  step,  the  expe- 
dition approached  the  village,  with  the 
confident  expectation  of  butchering,  in 

1  Simcoe's  Journal,  pp.  50,  51 ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  369. 

a  Lieut.  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  426. 

s  Simcoe's  Journal,  pp.  51,  52  ;  Stedman,  i.  pp.  369,  370. 
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cold  blood,  upwards  of  four  hundred  of 
their  countrymen,  before  they  could 
arise  from  their  beds  to  defend  them- 
selves. Not  a  gun  was  to  be  fired,  lest 
the  report  might  alarm  some  outpost 
or  summon  some  more  distant  auxiliary 
force  to  aveno-e  the  death  of  their  breth- 
ren.  The  sanguinary  bayonet  was  the 
sole  instrument  of  death  which  the  ene- 
my employed ;  and  the  vilest  passions 
of  the  human  heart  were  appealed  to 
in  placing  that  instrument,  with  orders 
to  show  no  quarters,  in  the  hands  of 
the  neighbors  and  relatives  of  those 
whose  destruction  had  been  so  delib- 
erately determined. 

On  approaching  the  village  two  sen- 
tinels were  seen,  silently  passing  to  and 
fro  on  their  respective  posts ;  and  two 
men  from  the  light-infantry  were  de- 
tached to  follow  and  silently  approach 
them,  and,  as  they  turned  about  to  re- 
trace their  steps,  to  bayonet  them  on 
the  spot.  With  fiend-like  alacrity  the 
order  was  promptly  executed ;  and  the 
different  parties,  "  each  with  proper 
guides,"1  about  the  break  of  day,2 
rushed  forward  to  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions allotted  to  it.  The  surprise  was 
complete,  and  the  result,  as  far  as  it 
went,  was  generally  satisfactory.  Many 
of  the  parties  had  no  work  for  their 
hungry  bayonets  to  perform ;  those  who 
entered  Hancock's  house,  butchered  its 

1  It  is  said  that  a  negro,  named  Frank,  belonging  to  a 
Mr.  Nicholson,  and  a  white  man,  named  Jonathan  Bal- 
lenger,  were  the  guides. 

3  Penn.  Ledger,  No.  148,  Phila.,  April  29,  1778. 
Vol.  I.— 49 


owner  and  his  brother, — both  Tories,1 — 
instead  of  the  American  officers  they 
expected  to  find  there.2  Those  who 
had  been  sent  against  the  building  oc- 
cupied by  the  guard,  in  the  language  of 
that  day,  "  opened  the  door  and  came 
in,  many  of  the  guard  being  asleep, 
without  giving  the  least  alarm.  Nay, 
so  far  from  it,  that  it  is  said  some  of 
them  shook  hands,  in  a  friendly  manner, 
with  some  of  the  guard  with  whom 
they  were  intimately  acquainted,  as  in- 
deed they  were  with  most  of  them,  and 
immediately  they  began  bayoneting  of 
them,  without  our  people  making  the 
least  show  of  resistance,  not  only  reek- 
ing their  fury  on  the  guard,  but  also  on 
sundry  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants 
who  were  slumbering  in  their  beds."3 

Faithful  to  the  orders  which  had 
been  given,  every  man  of  the  guard,4 
as  well  as  "  sundry  of  the  peaceable  in- 
habitants," and  all,  except  one,  who  es- 
caped, of  a  patrol,5  were  killed  on  the 
spot.  ~No  prisoners  were  taken,  nor 
were  any  left  to  linger  in  misery  from 
wounds  which  would  have  indicated  a 
duller  bayonet  or  a  less  willing  hand. 
The  bloody  work  was  done,  it  was  well 
done ;  and  nowhere,  but  in  similar, 
fratricidal  contests,  can  its  parallel  be 
found  for  cold-hearted  villainy. 


1  One  of  these  was  a  Quaker,  crippled  in  both  his  arms. 
—Collins'  N,  J.  Gazelle,  No.  19,  Trenton,  April  8,  1778. 
3  Simcoe's  Journal,  p.  52. 

3  Penn.  Ledger,  No.  148,  April  29. 

4  Simcoe's  Journal,  p.  52 ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  370. 

5  Simcoe's  Journal,  p.  53  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  370. 


CHAPTER    XXX  Y. 

May  1,   1778.1 

THE    SKIRMISH    AT    THE    CROOKED    BILLET. 


The  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  continuing  to  supply  the 
enemy  in  Philadelphia  with  flour  and 
other  supplies,  a  body  of  militia  com- 
manded by  General  Potter,  and  subse- 
quently by  General  Lacey,  was  stationed 
at  the  Crooked  Billet,  in  Montgomery 
county,  Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose 
of  intercepting  them.2  From  the  expi- 
ration of  their  terms  of  service,  his  force 
had  decreased  from  four  hundred  and 
fifty-six,  fit  for  duty,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  February,  to  fifty-three,  fit  for 
duty,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  April,3 
and,  although  reinforcements  were  ex- 
pected,4 it  appears  that  but  few,  if  any, 
had  actually  reached  him. 

At  this  time  information  of  his  situa- 
tion was  conveyed  to  Lieutenant-colonel 
Balfour,  and  arrangements  were  made 
to  attack  him,  in  his  encampment,  on 


1  Gen.  Howe,  in  his  dispatch,  and  all  the  British  writers 
(Stedman,  Lieut.  Hall,  the  author  of  "Hist,  of  Civil  War, 
fyc"),  probably  copying  from  that  report,  say  this  affair 
took  place  on  the  4th  of  May.  I  prefer  the  date  men- 
tioned by  Gen.  Lacey,  which  is  evidently  correct.  The 
newspapers  of  the  day  also  confirm  the  latter. 

3  Stedman,  i.  p.  372  ;  Hall's  Civil  War,  p.  426. 

9  Gen.  Lacey  to  Gen.  Armstrong,  April  28,  1778. 

4  Gen.  Lacey  to  Gen.  Washington,  April  27. 


the  first  of  May.  A  large  body  of 
light-dragoons  and  four  hundred  light- 
infantry,  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Abercrombie,1  were  de- 
tached early  on  Friday  morning,  May 
1st,2  with  orders  to  proceed  along  the 
I'oad  leading  to  the  Valley  Forge,  past 
the  Horseham  meeting-house,  and  to 
conceal  themselves  in  a  wood  near  Gen- 
eral Lacey's  encampment.8  At  the  same 
time  Major  Simcoe,  with  three  hundred 
of  the  Queen's  Rangers,4  was  to  make 
a  circuitous  march,  and  get  into  a  road 
leading  from  Philadelphia  to  York,5 
which  passed  along  the  rear  of  the  Bil- 
let, less  than  half  a  mile  distant  from  it. 
When  the  Rangers  attacked  the  Amer- 
icans, if  the  latter  were  not  completely 
surprised,  it  was  supposed  the  attack 
under  Colonel  Abercrombie  would  com- 
plete it ;  while  their  retreat  would  be 
intercepted,  and  the  victory  rendered 
complete.6 

1  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  May  11 
(Doc.  II.)— '  Collins'  N.  J.  Gazette,  No.  23,  Trenton,  May 
6,  1778. — 3  Simcoe's  Journal,  p.  57  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  372. 

4  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Doc.  II. 

6  Stedman  says  this  was  the  road  to  New  York,  but  he 
appears  to  have  been  mistaken. 

6  Simcoe's  Journal,  p.  57  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  372. 
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With  great  caution  the  two  detach- 
ments moved  to  the  positions  assigned 
to  them,  and  the  surprise,  in  this  case 
also,  was  complete,1 — one  of  the  Ameri- 
can patrols,  who  met  the  enemy  about 
two  miles  from  the  camp,  being  so  ter- 
rified that  he  could  not  find  courage 
sufficient  to  raise  an  alarm,  although  he 
found  means  to  secure  his  own  safety.2 
The  camp  was  reached  about  daylight,8 
and  one  of  the  sentinels  discovering  the 
dragoons  raised  the  alarm.4  With  great 
presence  of  mind  General  Lacey  imme- 
diately moved  his  men,  in  a  column,5 
towards  a  wood  which  laid  on  the  left 
of  his  encampment,  where  he  made  a 
stand  and  returned  the  enemy's  fire 
with  good  effect.6  Perceiving  that  the 
enemy  was  much  stronger  than  he  was, 
General  Lacey  took  advantage  of  the 
woods,  abandoned  his  baggage,  and 
continued  his  retreat,  skirmishing  with 
the  enemy  for  upwards  of  two  miles, 
when,  by  making  a  sudden  turn  to  the 
left,  through  another  wood,  he  extrica- 
ted himself  from  the  pursuit,7  and  the 

1  Simcoe's  Journal,  p.  59. — 2  Gen.  Lacey  to  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, May  2,  Doc.  I.  ;  Same  to  Gen.  Armstrong,  May  7. 

8  Gen.  Lacey  to  Gen.  Washington,  Doc.  I. — 4  Simcoe's 
Journal,  p.  59  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  373. — 6  Gen.  Lacey  to  Gen. 
Washington,  Doc.  I. — 6  Ibid. ;  Gen.  Lacey  to  Gen.  Arm- 
strong, May  7  ;  Simcoe'  s  Journal,  p.  59  ;  Stedman,  i.  p. 
374.—'  Ibid. 


enemy  returned  to  Philadelphia  with 
General  Lacey's  baggage,1  but  without 
any  other  advantage,  either  in  spoils  or 
glory. 

Of  General  Lacey's  command  about 
thirty  were  killed  and  seventeen  wound- 
ed;2 of  the  enemy,  General  Howe  re- 
ported nine  wounded.3  In  this  case,  as 
in  those  in  New  Jersey,  the  enemy  act- 
ed with  the  greatest  cruelty  towards 
the  wounded  who  fell  into  his  hands. 
"  Some  were  set  on  fire  with  buckwheat- 
straw,  others  had  their  clothes  burned 
on  their  backs.  Some  of  the  surviving 
sufferers  say  they  saw  the  enemy  set 
fire  to  the  wounded,  while  yet  alive, 
who  struggled  to  put  it  out,  but  were 
too  weak,  and  expired  under  the  tor- 
ture."4 General  Lacey,  himself,  saw 
those  laying,  in  the  buckwheat-straw, 
and  says  "  they  made  a  most  melancholy 
appearance."  "  Others  I  saw,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  who,  after  being  wounded  with 
a  ball,  had  received  near  a  dozen  wounds 
with  cutlasses  and  bayonets."5 


1  Simcoe's  Journal,  pp.  59,  60  ;  Stedman,  i.  p.  375. 

8  Gen.  Lacey  to  Gen.  Washington,  Doc.  I.  In  his  let- 
ter to  Gen.  Armstrong,  May  7,  five  days  later,  he  says 
his  loss  was  only  twenty-six  killed  and  eight  or  ten  se- 
verely wounded. 

3  Gen.  Howe's  dispatch,  Doc.  II. 

*  Gen.  Lacey  to  Gen.  Armstrong,  May  7.  See  also  his 
letter  to  Gen.  Washington,  Doc.  I. — 6  Ibid. 
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Camp  neae  Neshaminy  Beidge, 
Yoek  Road,  May  2,  1778. 

Sir  : — My  camp,  near  the  Crooked  Billet,  was 
surrounded  on  the  morning  of  the  first  instant, 
by  daylight,  with  a  body  of  the  enemy,  who 
appeared  on  all  quarters.  My  scouts  had  neg- 
lected the  preceding  night  to  patrol  the  roads, 
as  they  were  ordered,  but  lay  in  camp  till  near- 
ly day,  although  their  orders  were  to  leave  it 
by  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  One  of  the 
parties,  commanded  by  a  lieutenant,  met  the 
enemy  near  two  miles  from  the  camp,  but  never 
gave  us  the  alarm.  He  makes  his  excuse,  that 
he  was  so  near  them  before  he  espied  them, 
that  he  thought  himself  in  danger  of  being  cut 
to  pieces  by  their  horse  in  case  he  had  fired ; 
but  that  he  sent  off  a  man  to  give  notice  the 
enemy  were  approaching,  who,  however,  did  not 
come.  To  the  disobedience  and  misconduct  of 
this  and  the  other  officers  of  the  scouts,  I  have 
to  lay  my  misfortunes. 

The  alarm  was  so  sudden  I  had  scarcely  time 
to  mount  my  horse  before  the  enemy  was  with- 
in musket-shot  of  my  quarters.  I  observed  the 
party  in  my  rear  had  got  into  houses  and  be- 
hind fences ;  and  as  their  numbers  could  not  be 
ascertained,  I  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  at- 
tack them  in  that  situation — especially  as  an- 
other body  appeared  in  my  front,  to  the  east  of 
the  Billet.  In  this  uncertainty  as  to  the  num- 
bers I  had  to  contend  with,  I  thought  it  best  to 
open  my  way  under  cover  of  wood  to  the  left  of 
my  camp,  towards  Colonel  Hart's,  for  which  my 
little  body  moved  in  column,  the  baggage  fol- 
lowing in  the  rear.  I  had  not  passed  far  before 
my  flanking  parties  began  to  exchange  fire  with 


the  enemy.  I  kept  moving  on  till  I  made  the 
wood ;  when  a  party  of  both  foot  and  horse 
came  up  the  Byberry  road,  and  attacked  my 
right  flank ;  the  party  from  the  Billet  fell  upon 
my  rear ;  the  horse,  from  the  rear  of  my  camp, 
came  upon  my  left  flank ;  and  a  body  of  horse 
appeared  directly  in  front.  We  made  a  stand 
in  this  wood,  and  gave  them  some  warm  fires, 
which  forced  them  to  retire.  Their  horse  suf- 
fered considerably  as  they  charged  us,  and  were 
severely  repulsed.  Their  strength  gathering 
from  all  quarters,  I  thought  it  best  to  move 
on,  which  I  did  with  the  loss  of  the  baggage, 
the  horse  giving  way  in  front  as  we  advanced. 
We  continued  fighting  and  retreating  for  up- 
wards of  two  miles,  when  I  made  a  sudden  turn 
to  the  left,  through  a  wood,  which  entirely  ex- 
tricated myself  from  them.  I  came  into  the 
York  road  near  the  cross-roads,  and  moved 
slowly  down  towards  the  Billet,  in  hopes  to 
take  some  advantage  of  them  on  that  quarter, 
where  they  might  least  expect  me ;  but  I  found 
they  had  retired  towards  the  city.  My  people 
behaved  well.  My  loss  is  about  thirty  killed 
and  seventeen  wounded.  Some  were  butchered 
in  the  most  savage  and  cruel  manner ;  even 
while  living  some  were  thrown  into  buckwheat- 
straw,  and  the  straw  set  on  fire.  The  clothes 
were  burnt  on  others ;  and  scarcely  one  left 
without  a  dozen  wounds,  with  bayonets  and 
cutlasses. 

The  enemy's  loss  is  not  known ;  but  it  is  cur- 
rently reported  there  is  one  field  officer  among 
their  slain.  We  took  three  of  their  horses,  and 
five  are  left  dead  on  the  field,  their  riders  either 
killed  or  wounded. 

The  times  of  the  militia  light-horse  are  all  ex- 
pired, and  they  have  left  me.  They  have  been 
of  much  service  to  me,  and  I  now  feel  their  loss. 
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Twenty  horse  are  better  than  fifty  foot  to  make 
discoveries  and  give  intelligence. 

I  am,  with  respect,  your  most  obedient  ser- 
vant, J.  Lacet. 

His  Excellency  General  Washington. 


II. 

AFFIDAVIT  OF  WILLIAM  MoMICHAEL,  CONCERNING 
THE   BURNING   OF   THE   WOUNDED. 

[From  Dunlap's. Pennsylvania  Packet,  Philadelphia,  Tuesday, 
November  3, 177S.] 

William  McMichael,  of  the  Northern  Liber- 
ties, of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  calker,  on  his 
solemn  oath,  deposeth  and  saith,  that  he  was  in 
service  as  a  volunteer  in  the  militia  of  this  State, 
imder  the  command  of  Brigadier-general  Lacey, 
on  or  about  the  first  day  of  May  last,  when  the 
British  troops  attacked  the  said  General's  camp  ; 
and  that  after  some  contest,  the  said  General 
Lacey  was  obliged  to  retire,  leaving  many  of 
his  wounded  men  on  the  field  of  action.  That, 
having  retired  some  small  distance,  he,  this  de- 
ponent, saw  the  enemy  carrying  straw  to  the 
places  where  the  wounded  Avere  left,  and  did 
verily  believe  they  intended  to  have  comforted 
them  therewith ;  but  that  before  he  had  pro- 
ceeded more  than  four  hundred  yards  from 
where  the  wounded  lay,  he  saw  the  straw  in 
flames.  And  further  this  deponent  saith,  that 
on  the  same  day  he  passed  over  the  same  ground, 
in  company  with  several  other  persons,  and  saw 
the  bones  of  the  bodies  lying  among  the  ashes 
of  the  straw,  together  with  some  remains  of  ac- 
coutrements. The  deponent  further  saith,  that 
he  heard  two  privates,  who  were  taken  the  day 
aforesaid,  say  that  the  British  troops  were  or- 
dered not  to  give  any  quarter,  and  to  take  no 
prisoners,  and  that  they  were  threatened  by 
their  officers  with  having  no  allowance  of  rum 
if  they  did.  William  McMichael. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  16,  1778. 

Sworn  before  me, 

Jonathan  B.  Smith. 


III. 


GENERAL    HOWE  S    DISPATCH    TO    LORD     GEORGE 
GERMAIN. 

Philadelphia,  May  11,  1778. 

My  Lord  : — 

*  *  *  *  * 

Since  the  earliest  return  of  spring,  a  succes- 
sion of  detachments  from  hence  has  ranged  the 
country  for  many  miles  round  this  city,  and  in 
the  province  of  Jersey,  to  open  the  communi- 
cation, for  bringing  in  supplies,  to  relieve  the 
peaceable  inhabitants  from  the  persecution  of 
their  oppressors,  and  to  collect  forage  for  the 
army.  These  detachments  have,  without  excep- 
tion, succeeded  to  my  expectations,  greatly  to 
the  credit  of  the  troops  employed,  to  the  an- 
noyance of  the  enemy,  and  to  the  advantage  of 
His  Majesty's  service.  Colonel  Mawhood,  in 
particular,  with  three  battalions  and  a  Provin- 
cial corps,  made  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Jer- 
sey, near  Salem,  in  the  month  of  March ;  and, 
after  dispersing  the  force  collected  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  returned  with  a  very  seasonable 
supply  of  forage. 

To  the  skill  and  activity  of  Lieutenant-colonel 
Abercrombie,  must  be  attributed  a  successful 
surprise,  made  on  the  4th  instant,  upon  a  corps 
of  the  enemy  consisting  of  nine  hundred  men, 
under  the  command  of  a  brigadier-general,  post- 
ed about  seventeen  miles  from  hence,  with  four 
hundred  light-infantry,  three  hundred  rangers, 
and  a  party  of  light-dragoons ;  that  officer  at- 
tacked and  defeated  this  corps  of  the  enemy, 
killing,  wounding,  and  taking  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  including  officers,  with  the  loss  of  only 
nine  wounded.  The  rout  would  have  been  far 
more  complete,  if  the  long  march  of  the  infantry, 
in  effecting  this  surprise,  had  not  disabled  them 
from  a  vigorous  pursuit. 

***** 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c, 

W.  Howe. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

June   1,   1778.' 
THE     BATTLE     OF     C  0  B  E  L'S-K  I  L  L. 


The  cause  of  freedom  in  America 
found  no  more  reliable  friends,  and  no 
more  zealous  supporters,  than  the  early 
settlers  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  and  its 
vicinity.  It  became  an  object  of  the 
enemy,  at  an  early  day,  therefore,  to 
check  this  rising  spirit,  and  to  compel 
the  hardy  frontiersmen  to  retain  their 
allegiance,  if  not  their  good-will,  to  the 
King.  As  has  been  already  noticed, 
the  services  of  the  Johnsons  and  But- 
lers, and  those  of  Joseph  Brant  and  his 
people,  were  retained,  and  the  region 
of  country  west  from  Schenectady  and 
Albany  became  the  scene  of  their  sav- 
age operations. 

Among  these  early  settlements,  dn 
which  the  patriotic  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple had  been  displayed,  were  those  on 
the  Cobel's-kill,  in  Schoharie  county, 
New  York,  embracing,  within  a  dis- 
tance of  three  miles,  about  twenty  fam- 
ilies, all  of  whom  are  said  to  have 
favored  the  American  cause.  Fearing 
trouble   from  their   savage   neighbors, 


1  The  date  of  this  affair  appears  to  have  heen  well  set- 
tled, notwithstanding  the  errors  of  Stone  and  Campbell, 
by  Mr.  Simms,  and  I  have  followed  him  in  placing  it  at 
this  date. 


these  people  had  organized  a  company 
for  their  defence,  appointed  Christian 
Brown  their  captain,  and  Jacob  Borst 
their  lieutenant,  but  had  not  erected 
any  works  for  their  protection,  although 
three  forts  had  been  built  in  other  parts 
of  the  Schoharie  Valley — the  Upper 'Fort, 
in  the  present  town  of  Fulton;  the  Mid- 
dle Fort,  on  the  farm  lately  owned  by 
Ralph  Manning,  near  Middleburg  vil- 
lage ;  and  the  Lower  Fort,  now  the 
well-known  old  stone  meeting-house  in 
Schoharie  village. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  17 7 8,  strag- 
gling parties  of  Indians  hung  around 
the  settlements  of  the  Cobel's-kill,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  too  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  habits  of  these  strangers  to 
let  the  warning  pass  without  notice. 
Messengers  were  accordingly  sent  to 
the  Middle  Fort  for  assistance,  and 
Captain  Patrick,  of  Colonel  Ichabod 
Alden's  Massachusetts  regiment,1  with 
a  small  party  of  volunteers,  was  dis- 
patched, reaching  the  residence  of  Cap- 
tain Brown  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  May, 
where  they  remained  two  days,  and,  on 

1  Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  354. 
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the  twenty-eighth,  moved  up  the  valley 
to  the  house  of  Lawrence  Lawyer. 

Scouts  were  kept  out,  in  different 
directions,  but  nothing  important  oc- 
curred until  the  thirty-first,  when  one 
of  them,  composed  of  Lieutenant  Borst, 

Joseph  Borst,  and Freemire,  which 

had  been  stationed  up  the  creek,  en- 
countered two  Schoharie  Indians,  named 
Ones-Yaap  and  Han-Yerry.  The  scout, 
it  appears,  was  fishing,  and  the  Indians 
sprung  upon  it  with  a  savage  yell, 
evidently  more  with  the  desire  to  in- 
timidate than  to  injure  it.  Being 
personally  acquainted  with  each  other, 
the  Indians  saluted  the  scout  in  a 
friendly  manner,  and  a  conversation 
ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
former  reproved  the  latter  "for  being 
in  the  woods  to  shoot  Indians  who  did 
them  no  harm,"  and  the  latter  replied, 
that  "they  intended  no  harm  to  those 
who  were  friendly."  While  thus  en- 
gaged, Han-Yerry  (who  was  a  chief) 
took  up  Joseph  Borst's  gun,  in  a  care- 
less manner,  and,  after  looking  at  it, 
playfully  threw  open  the  pan,  and,  by 
a  sudden  jerk,  spilled  the  priming  on 
the  ground,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  "Yo 
yenery  hatste"  ("It  is  good  if  this  he 
gone'''').  Borst,  seeing  the  movement  of 
the  Indian,  instantly  seized  Han's  gun, 
and  wrenching  the  flint  from  the  lock, 
replied,  "Yo  yenery  sagat"  (" It  is  good 
if  this  is  served  so").  The  Indian  im- 
mediately clinched  Borst,  and,  at  the 
same  instant,  Ones-Yaap  approached 
Lieutenant  Borst  and  demanded  his 
surrender.  Joseph  Borst,  being  the 
stronger   man,  speedily  brought  Han- 


Yerry  to  the  ground,  while  his  brother, 
stepping  back,  shot  Ones-Yaap  on  the 
spot.  Seeing  the  fate  of  his  compan- 
ion, Han  freed  himself  from  Joseph's 
grasp,  and  escaped,  leaving  his  flintless 
gun  and  that  of  his  adversary,  without 
priming,  useless  on  the  ground. 

The  next  morning  (Saturday,  June 
1st),  Captain  Miller,  who  had  been 
sent  out  from  the  Lower  Fort  to  recon- 
noitre, arrived  at  Lawyer's  house,  and 
several  of  his  men  volunteered  to  re- 
main with  Captain  Patrick.  The  reg- 
ulars, under  the  latter  officer,  then 
amounted  to  between  thirty  and  forty ; 
while  the  local  militia,  under  Captain 
Brown,  numbered  only  fifteen.1 

Soon  afterwards  the  troops  marched 
up  the  valley  to  the  house  of  George 
Warren,  who  was  one  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Safety,  then  the  most  southern 
house  in  the  settlement,  now  the  site 
of  a  flourishing  orchard  in  Cobel's-kill 
Centre.  They  had  been  at  Warner's 
but  a  very  short  time  when  a  party  of 
Indians  showed  themselves  at  a  short 
distance  above  the  house,  and  Captain 
Patrick  ordered  his  entire  force  to 
march  out  and  pursue  them.  Captain 
Brown,  who  was  better  acquainted  with 
the  Indian  mode  of  warfare,  remon- 
strated ;  but  the  regular  ridiculed  the 
advice,  and  taunted  the  militiaman 
with  cowardice.  The  result,  like  that 
in  many  other  similar  cases,  from  Brad- 
dock  to  the  present  time,  showed  the 
correctness  of  the  judgment  which  Cap- 
tain Brown  displayed. 

1  Mr.  Stone  (Life  of  Brant,  i.  p.  313)  supposes  there 
were  twenty-two  militia  and  thirty  regulars. 
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The  Indians,  who  were  but  a  decoy, 
retired  before  the  troops  until  even 
Patrick  was  convinced  that  a  farther 
pursuit  would  be  injudicious,  and  halt- 
ed. He  immediately  formed  his  troops 
(who  were  then  near  the  present  resi- 
dence of  Lambert  Lawyer),  with  the 
militia  on  his  right ;  and,  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy  having  showed  it- 
self, the  battle  commenced.  Although 
the  battle  was  fought  in  the  usual  style 
of  such  encounters — each  man  acting 
independently,  from  any  shelter  which 
he  can  secure — it  was  soon  evident  that 
the  enemy  greatly  outnumbered  the 
Americans.  At  length  Captain  Patrick 
was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  two  of 
his  men  attempted  to  carry  him  from 
the  field,  when  all  were  surrounded  by 
the  savages  and  immediately  killed. 
When  Captain  Patrick  fell,  the  com- 
mand devolved  on  Captain  Brown,  who 
ordered  an  immediate  retreat,  and  saved 
the  little  party  from  being  surrounded. 

On  arriving  at  Warner's  house,  from 
which  they  had  marched  a  short  time 
before,  three  of  the  regulars  and  John 
Freemire  and  Martinus  Fester,  militia, 
took  refuge  *in  it ;  while  the  remainder 
of  the  troops  passed  farther  down  the 
valley,  and,  being  favored  by  the  delay 
occasioned  by  the  halt  of  the  enemy  to 
dislodge  the  five  men  at  Warner's  house, 
they  escaped  without  farther  loss.  The 
unfortunate  men  at  Warner's,  while 
they  secured  the  retreat  of  their  asso- 
ciates, laid  down  their  lives  as  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  barbarities  of  the  savage 
enemy.  After  attempting,  in  vain,  to 
dislodge  them   by  firing   through  the 


windows,  the  house  was  set  on  fire  by 
the  Indians,  and  three  of  the  little  gar- 
rison perished  in  the  flames,  bne  being 
shot  while  attempting  to  escape,  and 
the  fifth  taken  alive  and  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, his  remains  having  been  found 
afterwards,  with  a  roll  of  Continental 
hills  in  his  hand,  where  it  had  been 
placed,  in  derision,  by  the  loyal  savages, 
or  by  the  Tories  who  accompanied  them. 

In  this  action,  involving  as  much 
principle,  and  more  personal  courage, 
than  many  which  are  more  frequently 
noticed,  Captain  Patrick  and  sixteen  of 
his  men,1  with  John  Zeh,  John  Fester, 
Martinus  Fester,  Jacob  Freemire,  John 
Freemire,  and  Jacob  Shafer,  militia, 
were  killed'  five  or  six  regulars,  and 
Peter  Shafer,  Henry  Shafer,  and  Leon- 
ard King,  militia,  were  wounded,'  and 
two  regulars  were  taken  prisoners.2  The 
enemy's  loss  is  said  to  have  been  twen- 
ty-five killed  on  the  spot,  and  seven 
others  who  died  from  their  wounds 
while  on  their  way  to  Canada. 

The  strength  of  the  Americans  has 
been  already  noticed ;  that  of  the  ene- 
my, who  was  commanded  by  Joseph 
Brant  and  Service,3  a  noted  Tory  lead- 
er, numbered  over  three  hundred  and 
fifty.4 

1  Mr.  Stone  (Brant,  i.  p.  354)  says  Capt.  Patrick,  his 
lieutenant,  and  twenty  of  his  men  were  killed. 

1  Mr.  Stone  (Life  of  Brant,  i.  p.  313)  states  the  loss  of 
the  Americans  to  have  heen  fourteen  killed,  eight  wound- 
ed, and  two  missing.  Mr.  Campbell  (Border  Warfare,  p. 
176)  says  twenty-two  were  killed,  and  two  prisoners,  men- 
tioning none  of  the  wounded. 

*  Mr.  Stone  (Brant,  i.  p.  354)  says  Barent  Frey,  a  Tory, 
was  one  of  the  leaders. 

4  Mr.  Stone  (Brant,  i.  p.  313)  says,  "by  their  own  ac- 
count they  were  450  strong." 
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After  plundering  the  houses  and 
"burning  them,  together  with  the  barns 
and  out-houses,  the  enemy  left  the  val- 
ley and  returned  to  Canada ;  while  the 
distressed  and  homeless  settlers  gather- 
ed up  the  wounded  and  the  remains  of 
those  who  had  fallen,  and  recommenced 
the  work  of  providing  a  shelter  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

It  was  in  this  battle  the  well-known 
circumstance  occurred,  in  which  the 
great  Mohawk  chief  saved  the  life  of 
an  officer,  who  had  claimed  from  him 
the  protection  of  a  brother.  The  lieu- 
tenant of  Captain  Patrick's  company, 
being  in  great  personal  danger,  gave  a 
Masonic  sign  for  relief,  when  Joseph 
Brant  sprang  forward  and  rescued  him ; 
and  he  was  spared  to  bear  witness  that 

Vol.  I.— 50 


while  the  chief,  as  the  leader  of  his 
people,  was  made  to  bear  the  shame  of 
much  that  Ife  was  not  guilty  of,  he  was 
also  entitled  to  the  credit  of  possessing 
and  exercising  more  humanity  than 
many  of  those  relentless  and  remorse- 
less savages  known  to  us  under  the 
general  name  of  "Tories."1 

[The  several  accounts  of  this  engagement  are, 
generally,  very  confused,  and  I  have  followed 
that  of  Mr.  Simms  (History  of  Schoharie  Coun- 
ty), which,  from  having  been  received  from  the 
lips  of  some  of  those  who  were  present,  appears 
to  be  most  correct.  Where  other  authorities 
have  not  been  mentioned,  therefore,  the  narra- 
tive is  given  on  Mr.  Simms'  authority.] 

1  Mr.  Stone  (Brant,  i.  p.  354),  by  maintaining  that  this 
lieutenant  was  killed,  appears  to  discredit  this  anec- 
dote. 
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The  hardships  to  which  the  troops 
had  been  exposed  at  Valley  Forge  had 
tried  their  fidelity,  as  well  as  their 
powers  of  endurance ;  and  they  gath- 
ered around  their  illustrious  chief,  in 
his  dreary  quarters,  to  cheer  his  solitary 
moments  and  to  make  new  resolves  for 
their  future  government.1  The  machi- 
nations of  his  enemies,  in  their  attempts 
to  destroy  the  confidence  which  his 
country  had  reposed  in  him,  by  forging 
letters  in  his  name,2  and  in  producing 
distress  among  the  troops,  by  secretly 
interfering  with  his  quartermaster's  and 
commissary's  departments,8  had  failed 
to  withdraw  from  him  the  affections  of 
the  army ;  and,  although  the  sufferings 
of  the  troops  were  extreme,  the  Cabal 
received  no  accessions  to  its  numbers 
from  that  source.  They  were  true  to 
their  chief  and  their  country;  and 
Gates,  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of 
War ;  Lee,  in  nominal  captivity ;  and 
Mifflin,  Conway,  and  Reed,  in  more 
comfortable  quarters,  were  left  to  con- 
coct new  schemes,  and  to  create  new 
discontents. 

1  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  257. — s  Gen.  Washington  to  H. 
Lee,  May  25 ;  Irving,  iii.  pp.  359-361.— 3  Sparks,  p.  255. 


The  enemy,  amply  provided  for  in 
Philadelphia,  had  passed  the  winter 
gayly  and  in  comparative  inactivity; 
the  celebrated  Conciliatory  Bills,  intro- 
duced by  Lord  North,  had  been  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States,  and  their 
proffered  conciliation  had  been  rejected 
by  the  Congress  ;J  three  commissioners, 
sent  over  from  England,  to  negotiate 
with  that  body,  had  extended  the  olive- 
branch  to  the  country  in  vain  ; 2  and 
the  formal  alliance  of  France  with  the 
infant  republic  had  been  consummated 
and  proclaimed,  infusing  fresh  hopes 
and  more  determined  activity  among 
the  people.3 

With  thanksgivings  to  the  Almighty 
Disposer  of  events  for  the  increased 
strength  which  this  alliance  had  brought 
to  the  cause  of  freedom,  the  army  and 
the  people  entered  on  the  active  duties 
of  the  campaign  of  17*78  with  increased 
confidence,  while  the  enemy,  numbering 
more  than  twice  the  force  of  the  Amer- 
icans, was  preparing  to  open  the  opera- 
tions of  the  campaign  by  a  retreat,  and 
to  expose  himself — with  nineteen  thou- 


Sparks,  pp.  263-265.- 
1  Sparks,  267,  268. 


-a  Gordon,  iii.  pp.  129,  130. 
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sand  five  hundred  men  in  Philadelphia, 
and  ten  thousand  four  hundred  at  New- 
York,  within  supporting  distance — to  the 
public  shame  of  being  pursued  by  eleven 
thousand  eight  hundred  half-starved  and 
half-clad  Americans,  from  the  huts  of 
Valley  Forge.  His  experienced  com- 
manders-in-chief, Gage,  Burgoyne,  and 
the  Howes,  with  their  well-laid  plans, 
their  extensive  supplies,  and  their  pow- 
erful armies,  and  no  less  powerful  fleets, 
in  magnificent  procession,  had  appeared 
before  the  world,  displayed  their  emp- 
tiness, and  disappeared ;  and  another, 
who  had  seen  much  service,  and  who 
understood  the  character  of  the  contest, 
was  about  to  take  the  place  which  they 
had  occupied,  and,  ultimately,  to  share 
with  them  the  animosity  of  an  unwise 
ministry  and  the  censure  of  a  despoiled 
nation.1 

The  treaty  between  France  and  Amer- 
ica had  compelled  the  enemy  to  change 
his  proposed  plan  of  operations ;  and 
the  expected  co-operation  of  a  powerful 
fleet  with  the  allies  rendered  a  farther 
occupation  of  the  Delaware  and  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  impossible,  with- 
out jeopardizing  the  safety,  both  of  the 
army  and  the  fleet.2  General  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  who  had  succeeded  General 
Howe  in  the  command  of  the  British 
forces,  saw  his  danger,  and  made  imme- 
diate, although  secret,  preparations  to 
withdraw  to  New  York.8  A  scarcity 
of  transports  prevented  him  from  pro- 
ceeding by  water;4  and  he  determined 

'  Gordon,  iii.  p.  89. — *  Stedman,  ii.  pp.  14, 15 ;  Marshall, 
iii.  p.  490.— 3  Gordon,  iii.  pp.  130,  131.—  *  Gen.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  May  23,  1778. 


to  ship  his  cavalry,  the  provision  train 
and  heavy  baggage,  many  of  the  loyal- 
ists of  Philadelphia,  and  part  of  the 
German  troops,1  while,  with  the  main 
body,  he  would  march  through  the 
Jerseys,  and  risk  an  action  with  the 
feeble  force  under  General  Washing- 
ton.2 

Although  General  Clinton  was  thus 
actively  engaged,  the  greatest  secrecy 
was  observed  ;8  and,  while  it  was  known 
to  the  Americans  that  an  enterprise  of 
some  kind  was  intended,  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt  what  was  to  be  its  charac- 
ter and  object.  General  Gates  had 
expressed  his  belief  that  the  Hudson 
River  and  the  Eastern  States  would  be 
the  objects  of  attack.4  Elias  Boudinot 
had  suggested  a  different  view ; 5  and 
General  Charles  Lee,  who  had  been 
exchanged  and  returned  to  his  post  in 
the  army,  supposed  the  enemy  would 
either  "  march  directly  and  rapidly  to- 
wards Lancaster,"  and  force  the  army 
into  a  general  engagement  on  disadvan- 
tageous terms,  or  that  he  would  march 
down  and  occupy  the  lower  parts  of 
the  Susquehannah,  from  whence,  sup- 
ported by  his  shipping,  he  could  foster 
the   Indian    disaffections,    and,    at   the 


1  Sparks,  p.  270 ;  Irving,  iii.  p.  416  ;  Duer's  Life  of 
Lord  Stilling,  p.  195.  Notwithstanding  this  determina- 
tion, it  appears  that  all  the  troops,  except  the  Anspach 
regiment  of  German  mercenaries,  were  taken  across  the 
Jerseys.  "They  were  afraid  to  trust"  the  Anspachers  on 
this  route,  and  some  of  our  'well-known  citizens  have 
sprung  from  those  who  deserted  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Hessians,  whose  desertion  showed  that  they,  too,  could 
not  be  relied  on. 

a  Sparks,  p.  270. — 3  Writings  of  Washington,  v.  p.  407, 
note. — 4  Ibid.,  p.  403,  note. 

6  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen.  Lee,  June  15, 
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same  time,  act  advantageously  against 
the  Americans.1  General  Lee  "  had 
particular  reasons  to  think"  the  latter 
was  their  object,2  but  General  "Wash- 
ington thought  differently,  and  the  de- 
sires of  the  traitor,  in  attempting  to 
open  a  free  course  for  the  escape  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  were  disregarded. 

The  commander-in-chief,  probably 
from  intelligence  which  had  been  com- 
municated by  his  secret  correspondents 
in  the  city,  was  convinced  that  a  retreat 
through  the  Jerseys  was  intended,  and 
all  his  energies  were  directed  in  that 
direction.8  General  Dickinson,  the  en- 
ergetic commander  of  the  militia  of 
New  Jersey,  was  already  in  the  field,4 
and  General  Maxwell,  also  a  Jersey- 
man,  was  ordered  to  cross  the  Delaware 
with  a  brigade  of  Jersey  troops,  to  take 
post  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount 
Holly,  and  to  co-operate  with  General 
Dickinson  in  breaking  up  the  bridges, 
felling  trees  in  the  roads,  and  in  harass- 
ing the  enemy  should  he  attempt  to 
march  in  that  direction.5  Particular 
instructions  were  given  to  avoid  every 
possibility  of  being  surprised,  and  to 
keep  small  parties  on  the  enemy's  flanks 
in  order  to  annoy  him,  without  being 
too  much  exposed  themselves.6 

On  the  evening  of  the  seventeenth  of 


1  Gen.  Lee  to  Gen.  Washington,  June  15. 

2  Gen.  Lee,  in  his  celebrated  "Plan,"  communicated  by 
him  to  Gen.  Howe,  had  advised  this  very  step,  as  the  one 
best  calculated  to  suppress  the  revolt ;  and,  as  was  shown 
by  G.  H.  Moore,  Esq.,  in  his  paper  on  "  The  Treason  of 
Gen.  Lee,"  read  before  the  N.  Y.  Historical  Society,  June, 
1858,  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  understood  what  were  the 
views  and  intentions  of  Gen.  Sir  Henry  Clinton.— a  Lving, 
iii.  p.  417. — *  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen.  Dickinson,  June  5. 

5  Stedman,  ii.  p.  16.— *  Marshall,  iii.  p.  493. 


June,  the  enemy's  arrangements  being 
nearly  completed,  General  Washington 
asked  the  advice  of  his  Generals  on  the 
question  of  attacking  the  enemy,  in  case 
he  retreated  through  the  Jerseys ;  and 
he  requested  them  to  submit  their  an- 
swers, in  writing,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing.1 The  events  of  that  evening  and 
the  following  morning  rendered  these 
answers  of  great  interest  to  the  Gen- 
eral ;  and  to  the  student  of  the  history 
of  our  country,  with  the  transactions  of 
the  succeeding  week  before  him,  they 
are  not  less  important.  General  Lee, 
the  second  in  command, — evidently  with 
the  same  motives  which  influenced  him 
in  his  attempted  diversion  of  the  Gener- 
al's attention  towards  Lancaster  and  the 
Susquehannah  on  the  fifteenth,2 — with 
great  vehemence,  opposed  all  offensive 
operations,  and  maintained  that  it  would 
"be  criminal"  to  hazard  an  engagement.3 
General  Duportail,  the  Baron  Steuben, 
and  a  large  majority  of  the  general  offi- 
cers, were  influenced  by  General  Lee's 
arguments,  and  by  his  high  reputation 
as  an  officer,  and  reported  against  the 
proposed  engagement,4  Generals  Greene, 
Lafayette,  Wayne,  and  Cadwalader, 
alone  sustaining  the  views  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief.5 

While  this  important  question  was 
pending  in  the  American  camp,  near 
Valley  Forge,  about  three  thousand  of 

1  Sparks,  p.  271  ;  Writings  of  Washington,  v.  p.  410, 
note  ;  Marshall,  iii.  pp.  494-496  ;  Life  of  Muhlenberg, 
pp.  148,  149. — *  Gen.  Lee  to  Gen.  Washington,  June  15. 

3  Sparks,  p.  271 ;  Life  of  Gen.  Muhlenberg,  pp.  148, 
149 ;  Marshall,  iii.  pp.  494,  495. 

4  Life  of  Muhlenberg,  pp.  149,  150  ;  Marshall,  iii.  p. 
495.— 5  Ibid. 
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the  enemy's  troops  were  embarked  on 
the  transports,1  and,  about  nine  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  evening,  June  17th,  his 
baggage,  and  a  portion  of  his  troops 
crossed  the  Delaware  by  way  of  Coop- 
er's Ferry,  the  grenadiers  and  light-in- 
fantry occupying  the  lines,  and  lying 
on  their  arms  during  the  whole  night.2 
At  an  early  hour  on  the  following 
morning  (Thursday,  June  18 tli):  Gen- 
eral Clinton  and  the  remainder  of  the 
troops  left  the  city  by  way  of  Glouces- 
ter Point,  three  miles  below  Camden ; 3 
when  the  entire  force,  led  by  the 
Hessians  under  General  Knyphausen, 
marched  five  miles,  to  Haddonfield, 
and  halted.4 

Some  of  the  American  scouting-par- 
ties  and  light-horse,  discovering  the 
movement,  pushed  into  the  city  and 
captured  some  sixty  or  seventy  prison- 
ers, among  whom  were  six  officers.5 
The  joyful  intelligence  was  immediately 
conveyed  to  Valley  Forge,  reaching  the 
camp  at  half-past  eleven  in  the  morn- 
ing,6 when  six  brigades— those  of  Gen- 
erals Hunterdon,  Poor,  and  Yarnum, 
under  General  Lee ;  and  that  of  Gen- 
eral Conway,  and  the  First  and  Second 
Pennsylvania  brigades  under  General 
Wayne — were  put  in  motion,  the  for- 
mer moving  at  three  o'clock  and  the 


1  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  June  18. 

a  Andrew  Bell's  Journal,  June  17. 

3  Gen.  Washington  to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  June  18,  1778; 
Gordon,  iii.  p.  131;  And.  Bell's  Journal,  June  18;  Sir 
Henry  Clinton's  dispatch  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  July  5 
(Doe.  II.) — *  And.  Bell's  Journal,  June  18  ;  Sir  Henry 
Clinton's  dispatch,  Doc.  II.—6  Joseph  Clark's  Diary, 
June  18. — 8  Gen.  Washington  to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  11£  a.  m., 
June  18. 


latter  at  five  o'clock  the  same  day.1 
They  were  directed  to  cross  the  Dela- 
ware at  Coryell's  Ferry2  (now  the  site 
of  the  New  Hope  and  Lambertsville 
Bridge3),  with  orders  "to  halt  on  the 
first  strong  ground  after  passing  the 
Delaware,  until  farther  orders ;  unless 
they  should  receive  authentic  intelli- 
gence that  the  enemy  had  proceeded, 
by  direct  road,  to  South  Amboy,  or 
still  lower :  in  this  case  they  were  to 
continue  their  march  to  the  North 
River." 4  At  five  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing {Friday,  June  19th),  the  main  body 
of  the  army  moved  towards  Coryell's 
Ferry,5  but  its  progress,  as  well  as  that 
of  Generals  Lee  and  Wayne's  corn- 
mauds,  was  much  impeded  by  heavy 
rains,6 — the  latter  crossing  the  Dela- 
ware on  Saturday  night  (June  20/AT), 
and  the  former  on  Monday  (June 
22d8). 

In  the  mean  time  the  movements  of 
the  enemy  had  been  marked  with  un- 
usual deliberation  and  caution.  On 
Friday  (June  19tJi),  General  Knyphau- 
sen, with  the  Hessians  and  two  bri- 
gades of  British  troops,  remaining  at 
Haddonfield,9  General  Clinton  and  the 
main  body  of  his  army  moved  about 
eight  miles,  to  Evesham,  and  encamp- 
ed.10     On  his   march  thither,   General 


1  Jos.  Clark's  Diary,  June  18 ;  Gen.  Washington's  In- 
structions to  Gen.  Waj'ne,  June  18. — a  Gen.  Washington 
to  Gen.  Wayne,  June  18. — 3  Barber  and  Howe's  Hist. 
Coll.  of  N.  J.,  pp.  241,  242.— *  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen. 
Wayne,  June  18. — 6  Jos.  Clark's  Diary,  June  19. 

0  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen.  Arnold,  June  21  ;  Same  to 
Pres.  of  Cong.,  June  22. — '  Ibid. — 8  Gen.  Washington  to 
Pres.  of  Cong.,  June  22.— •  And.  Bell's  Journal,  June  19. 

10  Ibid.  ;  Simcoe's  Journal,  p.  63. 
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Leslie,  who  commanded  the  enemy's 
advanced  guard,  fell  in  with  a  recon- 
noitering  party,  and  wounded  and  cap- 
tured Captain  Jonathan  Beesley  of  the 
Cumberland  county  militia,  one  of  the 
number.1  He  refused  to  give  any  in- 
formation of  the  movements  of  the 
American  army,  and  died  on  the  same 
afternoon,  when  he  was  buried  with  the 
honors  of  war,  the  General  remarking, 
that  "  he  was  a  brave  man,  and  should 
not  be  treated  with  indignity."2 

At  four  o'clock,  on  the  following 
morning  {Saturday,  June  20£/i),  the 
line  of  march  was  again  resumed,  and 
at  eleven,  having  reached  Mount  Holly, 
about  seven  miles  from  Evesham,  the 
column  again  halted,  and  remained  un- 
til Monday.3 

At  nine  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning 
(June  21<?£),  General  Knyphausen,  with 
his  command,  who  had  been  left  at 
Haddonfield  on  the  preceding  Friday, 
joined  the  main  body,  having  marched 
fi'om  that  place  by  way  of  Moores- 
town;4  and,  on  Monday  morning  (June 
2 2 J),  the  entire  force  marched  to  the 
Black  Horse  (?iow  Columbus")]5  seven 
miles  from  Mount  Holly,  where  it 
halted.6 

At  five  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning 
(June  23<^),  the  enemy  was  again  in 
motion.7  General  Leslie,  with  the  Ya- 
gers and  Fifth  brigade  of  British  troops, 


'And.  Bell's  Journal,  June  19;  Barber  and  Howe's 
Hist.  Coll.  of  N.  J.,  pp.  105,  106.— a  Ibid. 

s  And.  Bell's  Journal,  June  20  and  21  ;  Simcoe,  p.  63. 

4  And.  Bell's  Journal,  June  21  ;  Barber  and  Howe's 
Hist.  Coll.  of  N.  J.,  p.  98.— s  Barber  and  Howe,  p.  110. 

6  And.  Bell's  Journal,  June  22.—'  Ibid.,  June  23. 


took  the  Bordentown  road;1  General 
Clinton,  with  the  First  and  Second  bat- 
talions of  grenadiers,  the  First  and  Sec- 
ond light-infantry,  two  battalions  of 
Hessian  grenadiers,  and  the  First,  Sec- 
ond, and  Third  brigades  of  British 
troops,  advanced  to  Crosswicks  (four 
miles  east  from  Bordentown,  on  the 
road  to  Freehold),2  and  General  Grant, 
with  the  Fourth  brigade  of  British 
troops,  and  General  Knyphausen,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  Hessians,  brought 
up  the  rear.8  As  General  Leslie  ap- 
proached Bordentown,  he  was  advised 
of  the  occupation  of  that  place  by  a 
portion  of  the  troops  commanded  by 
General  Dickinson,  the  main  body  of 
which  had  been  withdrawn  and  posted 
in  other  positions,  where  it  was  sup- 
posed the  enemy  might  approach.  This 
small  party  was  commanded  by  Colo- 
nels Frelinghuysen,  Van  Dyke,  and 
Webster,  and  when  the  approach  of 
the  enemy  was  discovered,  they  took 
up  the  planks  from,  and  raised  the 
draw  of  the  bridge  which  here  crossed 
Crosswick's  Creek,  preventing  his  pas- 
sage, and  forcing  him  to  seek  a  more 
eligible  crossing-place.4  General  Clin- 
ton, also,  met  with  some  opposition  as 
he  approached  Crosswick's.  About  five 
hundred  men  appeared  to  oppose  his 
passage  across  the  creek  at  that  place, 
by  felling  trees  across  the  road  which 
approached  it,  but  when  the  advanced 
party,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe, 

1  And.  Bell's  Journal,  June  23  ;  Barber  and  Howe,  p. 
104. — 2  Barber  and  Howe,  p.  103  ;  And.  Bell's  Journal, 
June  23  ;  Simcoe,  p.  64. — 3  And.  Bell's  Journal,  June  23. 

4  Barber  and  Howe,  p.  104. 
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appeared,  they  prudently  retired,  tak- 
ing up  the  planks  of  the  bridge,  occu- 
pying a  wood  on  the  opposite  bank, 
and  making  an  appearance  of  contesting 
the  passage.  The  most  formidable  de- 
monstrations were  immediately  made, 
— troops  formed  in  order  of  battle, 
flanked  by  dismounted  dragoons,  and 
supported  by  several  pieces  of  artillery, 
— when  the  little  party  retired,  and  the 
Rangers,  after  the  danger  had  ceased  to 

O  7  O 

exist,  "  behaved  with  their  usual  spirit," 
crossing  over  on  the  timbers  of  the 
bridge,  and  gallantly  pursuing,  without 
catching,  the  retreating  militia.1 

On  Wednesday  (June  24th)  Generals 
Clinton  and  Knyphausen,  in  the  same 
order,  crossed  the  creek,  and  resumed 
their  march — the  former  halting  at  Al- 
lentown,  in  Monmouth  county,2  and  the 
latter  in  Imlaystown,  three  miles  nearer 
Freehold.  General  Leslie,  who  had 
been  sent  towards  Bordentown  on  the 
preceding  day,  joined  the  main  body, 
with  the  detachment  under  his  com- 
mand, at  this  place.3 

On  Thursday  (June  25th)  the  forces 
were  put  in  motion  at  an  early  hour.4 
General  Clinton,  until  he  reached  Al- 
lentown,  had  not  determined  what 
route  he  would  pursue.5  At  this  place, 
through  the  sagacity  of  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Simcoe,  he  received  information  of 
the  movements  of  General  Washington 

1  And.  Bell's  Journal,  June  23  ;  Simcoe,  pp.  64-66  ;  Sir 
Henry  Clinton's  dispatch,  Doc.  II. — 2  And.  Bell's  Journal, 
June  24  ;  Barber  and  Howe,  p.  370  ;  Simcoe,  p.  66  ;  Sir 
Henry  Clinton's  dispatch,  Doc.  II. — 3  And.  Bell's  Journal, 
June  24  ;  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  dispatch,  Doc.  H. 

*  And.  Bell's  Journal,  June  25. 

6  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  dispatch,  Doc.  H. 


and  the  different  portions  of  the  Ameri- 
can army,1  and  he  was  no  longer  left  in 
doubt  respecting  the  proper  course  for 
him  to  pursue.  The  passage  to  the 
Raritan  River  was  too  difficult  and 
hazardous,  and  he  resolved,  instead  of 
that,  to  take  the  road  to  Sandy  Hook, 
by  way  of  Freehold,2  hoping,  thereby, 
to  "outwit"  the  Americans,  and  secure 
his  baggage  and  provision-train,  the 
possession  of  which,  he  supposed,  was 
the  principal  object  of  General  Wash- 
ington's movements.8  His  rear  and 
flanks  were  also  harassed  by  the  Arnei- 
ican  light  troops, — the  gallant  Morgan 
being  on  his  right  flank,  General  Max- 
well's brigade  on  his  left,  and  Generals 
Scott  and  Cadwalader  in  his  rear,4 — 
while  General  Dickinson,  in  his  front, 
destroyed  the  bridges  and  opposed 
his  progress  with  remarkable  energy.5 
With  a  clear  understanding  of  his  dan- 
ger, General  Clinton  "requested"  Gen- 
eral Knyphausen,  who  commanded  the 
advance,  to  take  the  baggage  of  the 
whole  army  under  his  charge,  and  move 
forward  at  an  early  hour  the  next 
morning,  while  he,  in  person,  would 
cover  the  retreat.6  In  accordance  with 
this  request,  the  veteran  Hessian,  with 
an  immense  train,  extending  nearly 
twelve  miles,  moved  from  Inilaystown 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
fifth,7  and,  at  five  o'clock,  Generals  Les- 

1  Simcoe's  Journal,  p.  67. — 2  And.  Bell's  Journal,  June 
25  ;  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  dispatch,  Doc.  II. 

s  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  dispatch,  Doc.  II. 

4  Gen.  Washington  to  President  of  Congress,  July  1 ; 
Stedman,  ii.  p.  17. 

6  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  dispatch,  Doc.  II. 

6  Ibid.—1  Ibid. 
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lie  and  Clinton  followed,  with  their  re- 
spective divisions.1  General  Knyphau- 
sen,  sensible  of  the  importance  of  his 
charge,  notwithstanding  the  intense 
heat,  marched  to  the  borders  of  Free- 
hold, thirteen  miles  distant,2  while  the 
main  body  halted  at  the  Rising  Sun, 
seven  miles  from  Allentown.8 

On  Friday  (June  2&tJi),  General 
Knyphausen  moved  four  miles,  to  Free- 
hold, and  foraged,4  where,  at  10  a.  m., 
the  main  body  also  arrived,  having 
marched  nineteen  miles  that  morning, 
and  remained  during  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing day.5 

During  this  series  of  deliberate  move- 
ments,— which  was  probably  caused 
more  by  the  intense  heat,6  the  frequent 
and  heavy  showers,7  and  the  extreme 
activity  of  the  American  light  troops 
in  obstructing  the  enemy's  march,  than 
by  any  feeling  of  security  on  his  part, — 
General  Washington,  and  those  who 
were  under  his  command,  were  not  dis- 
interested or  idle  spectators.  Generals 
Lee  and  Wayne  had  been  pushed  for- 
ward to  harass  the  retreating  enemy ; 8 
General  Arnold  had  been  sent  to  Phil- 
adelphia to  take  the  command  in  that 
city,  with  orders  to  detach  some  four 
hundred  Continental  troops  and  as 
many  volunteers  as  he  could  obtain, 
under    General    Cadwalader,    for    the 


1  And.  Bell's  Journal,  June  25.— 2  Ibid.—3  Ibid. 

4  Ibid.,  June  26  ;  Simcoe,  p.  68. — 6  And.  Bell's  Journal, 
June  26  and  27  ;  Gen.  Washington  to  Pres.  of  Cong., 
June  28. — 6  Gen.  Washington  to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  June  28. 

7  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen.  Arnold,  June  21  ;  Same  to 
Pres.  of  Cong.,  June  22. 

8  Instructions  to  Gen.  Wayne  ,  June  18 ;  Gen.  Wash- 
ington to  Gen.  Arnold,  June  21. 


same  purpose;1  and  the  commander- 
in-chief,  with  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  had  passed  the  Delaware,2  de- 
tached Colonel  Morgan,  with  six  hun- 
dred men,  to  strengthen  the  advance,8 
and  on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-third  of 
June,  taken  post  at  Hopewell  township, 
about  five  miles  from  Princeton.4 

The  extreme  heat,  rendered  still 
more  oppressive  by  frequent  and  heavy 
showers,  added  to  the  labors  of  the 
march,  had  greatly  fatigued  the  troops,5 
and  they  remained  in  camp  during  that 
and  the  following  day  (June  2Mli)^ 
While  at  Hopewell,  it  is  said  that  a 
second  council  of  war  was  held,  at 
which,  after  presenting  the  relative  po- 
sitions and  strength  of  the  two  armies, 
General  Washington  asked,  "  Will  it  be 
advisable  to  hazard  a  general  engage- 
ment?" Again  General  Charles  Lee, 
the  second  in  command,  interposed, 
and,  with  his  usual  impetuosity  and 
brilliant  declamation,  influenced  the 
council  to  answer  that  it  was  not  ad- 
visable to  do  more  than  detach  fifteen 
hundred  men  to  strengthen  the  forces 
which  were  already  hanging  on  the 
enemy's  left  flank  and  rear,  while  the 
main  body  should  preserve  a  relative 
position,  to  act  as  circumstances  might 
require.  It  appears  that  General  Wayne 
did  not  sympathize  with  this  decision  at 
all ;  and  that  Generals  Greene,  Lafay- 

1  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen.  Dickinson,  June  24 ;  Gen. 
Arnold  to  Gen.  Washington,  June  22 ;  Marshall,  iii.  p.  499. 

2  Gen.  Washington  to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  June  22  ;  Same 
to  same,  July  1. — 3  Gen.  Washington  to  Pres.  of  Cong., 
July  1. — 4  Jos.  Clark's  Diary,  June  23  ;  Gen.  Washington 
to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  July  1. 

'  Gen.  Washington  to  Pres.  of  Cong. ,  July  1. — 6  Ibid. 
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ette,  Steuben,  Duportail,  and  Paterson, 
desired  to  send  forward  twenty-five 
hundred,  or,  at  least,  two  thousand 
men  ;  while  "  it  was  clearly  the  wish  of 
these  officers,"  unlike  those  of  General 
Lee  and  his  friends,  to  draw  the  enemy 
into  a  general  engagement,  if  it  could 
be  done  under  favorable  circumstances.1 
It  is  equally  clear  that  the  commander- 
in-chief  was  disposed  to  hazard  the  risks 
of  a  battle,  on  almost  any  terms,  and 
that  disposition  was  strengthened  by 
the  fearless  dissent  of  General  Wayne, 
and  the  subsequent  privately  expressed 
opinions  of  Generals  Greene  and  Lafay- 
ette.2 With  apparent  deference  to  the 
decision  of  the  council,  therefore,  he 
immediately  dispatched  General  Scott, 
with  fifteen  hundred  men,  "  to  gall  the 
enemy's  left  flank  and  rear," 3  but  it  is 
quite  evident  that  he  had  not  been  con- 
vinced of  his  error  by  the  action  of  the 
council,  and  that  he  had  determined  to 
adopt  such  measures — and  to  employ 
such  instrumentalities  as  would,  proba- 
bly, accomplish  the  result  which  he 
desired.4 

On  Thursday  (June  25t7i)1  the  ar- 
my advanced  to  Kingston,  about  three 
miles  east  from  Princeton;5  and,  hav- 
ing learned  that  General  Clinton  had 
given  evidences  of  alarm  by  taking  the 
lower  road,  towards  Freehold,  instead 


1  Sparks'  Writings  of  Washington,  v.,  Appendix,  xviii. 
pp.  552,  553  ;  Marshall,  iii.  pp.  499,  500. 

2  Marshall,  iii.  p.  499  ;  Mem.  of  Muhlenberg,  p.  152. 

3  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen.  Dickinson,  June  24  ;  Same 
to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  July  1 ;  Marshall,  iii.  p.  500. 

4  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen.  Lee,  June  26  ;  Marshall, 
iii.  p.  501. — 6  Gen.  Washington  to  Pres.  of  Gong.,  July  1  ; 
Jos.  Clark's  Diary,  June  25. 
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of  the  upper  road,  leading  towards 
New  Brunswick,  General  Washington 
no  longer  hesitated  to  fulfil  the  expect- 
ations of  his  country  in  attacking  her 
fugitive  enemy.1  With  this  intention, 
passing  by  those  whose  opinions  differ- 
ed from  his  own,  and  placing  the  enter- 
prise in  the  hands  of  those  who  were 
its  friends  and  the  friends  of  its  origina- 
tor, he  ordered  General  Wayne,  with 
one  thousand  picked  men,2  and  General 
Lafayette,  with  orders  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  entire  advance  of  the  army, 
including  General  Maxwell's  brigade 
and  Colonel  Morgan's  riflemen,  who 
were  on  the  enemy's  flanks,3  and  Gen- 
eral Poor's  brigade,  which  he  took  with 
him,4  to  move  forward  and  "  to  take  the 
first  fair  opportunity  of  attacking  the 
enemy's  rear." 5  On  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  (June  25^),  leaving  his  bag- 
gage at  Kingston,  the  whole  army  ap- 
proached still  nearer  the  enemy's  line 
of  march  by  moving  to  Cranberry, 
where  it  arrived  early  the  next  morn- 
ing (June  2QtJi).6 

A  heavy  storm  coming  on,  the  army 
was  compelled  to  remain  at  Cranberry 
during  the  entire  day,  but  the  advanced 
corps  before  referred  to,  moved  forward 
and  occupied  a  position  on  the  Free- 
hold road,  within  five  miles  of  the  ene- 
my's rear.7  At  this  time  General  Lee, 
perceiving  the  effect  which  the  detach- 


1  Marshall,  iii.  p.  501. — 2  Gen.  Washington  to  Pres.  of 
Cong.,  July  1. — 3  Ibid. ;  Instructions  to  Gen.  Lafayette, 
June  25. — 4  Instructions  to  Gen.  Lafayette,  June  25. 

6  Gen.  Washington  to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  July  1. 

6  Ibid.  ;  Jos.  Clark's  Diary,  June  26. — '  Gen.  Washing- 
ton to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  July  1. 
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ment  under  General  Lafayette  would 
produce  in  overthrowing  his  treason- 
able designs  and  in  preventing  the  safe 
retreat  of  General  Clinton,  manifested 
considerable  uneasiness,  and  requested 
permission  to  take  the  command  of  it.1 
General  Lafayette,  having  been  advised 
of  this  trouble,2  had  expressed  a  wish 
"to  ease  him  of  it;"3  and  General  Lee 
was  directed  to  take  with  him  the  bri- 
gades of  Generals  Scott  and  Varnum, 
and  to  support  "  the  several  detach- 
ments then  under  the  command  of  the 
Marquis."4  This,  without  apparent  in- 
dignity to  General  Lafayette,  vested  the 
command  in  General  Lee,  the  senior 
officer,  although  he  was  instructed  to 
allow  the  Marquis  to  carry  out  any 
plan  which  he  might  have  began  to 
execute.5  During  the  same  day,  the 
army  being  still  at  Cranberry,  it  was 
found  that  the  advanced  corps  was  too 
remote  to  be  properly  supported,  and 
too  far  to  the  right  either  for  efficient 
offensive  or  defensive  movements.6  Gen- 
eral Lafayette  was,  therefore,  ordered  to 
file  off  by  his  left  towards  Englishtown, 
which  was  done  on  Saturday  morning 
(June  21th)  ;7  and,  during  the  same 
day,  the  main  body,  under  General 
Washington,   moved   from   Cranberry, 


1  Gen  Lee  to  Gen.  Washington,  June  25. 

2  Although  the  letter  to  Lafayette  has  escaped  my 
notice,  it  is  evident,  from  Gen.  Washington's  letter  to 
him  (June  26),  that  his  consent  had  been  given  before 
Lee  received  his  orders  to  take  the  command. 

8  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen.  Lafayette,  June  26. 
4  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen.  Lee,  June  26  ;  Same  to  Gen. 
Lafayette,  June  26.— B  Ibid. 
e  Gen.  Washington  to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  July  1. 
7  Ibid. 


and  encamped  within  three  miles  of  the 
same  place.1 

The  two  armies  were  thus  brought 
within  eight  miles  of  each  other,  while 
the  American  advanced  guard,  under 
General  Lee,  some  five  thousand  strong, 
exclusive  of  Colonel  Morgan's  corps  and 
the  New  Jersey  militia,  were  three 
miles  nearer ;  and  thus  they  passed  the 
night  of  Saturday,  the  twenty-seventh 
of  June.2  The  enemy  had  now  reached 
a  point  within  ten  or  twelve  miles  from 
the  Heights  of  Middletown,  on  reaching 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  at- 
tempt any  thing  against  him  with  any 
prospect  of  success,  and  General  Wash- 
ington resolved  to  attack  his  rear  the 
moment  he  moved  from  the  position  he 
then  occupied.8  Orders  were  accord- 
ingly issued  to  General  Lee,  without  in- 
cumbering him  with  details,  and '  he 
was  expected  to  arrange  the  plan  of 
operations  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
secure  that  object.4  In  addition  to  that 
order,  the  commander-in-chief,  through 
Colonel  Hamilton,  late  on  Saturday 
night,  directed  General  Lee  to  detach  a 
party  of  observation  to  watch  the  ene- 
my's movements,  to  prevent  a  sudden 
retreat  in  the  night,  and  to  keep  up  a 
communication  with  the  main  body.5 
With  a  singular  disregard  of  the  spirit 


1  Gen.  Washington  to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  June  28  ;  Same 
to  same,  July  1 ;  Jos.  Clark's  Diary,  June  27. 

3  Gen.  Washington  to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  July  1. 

3  Ibid. — 4  Ibid.  ;  Charles  King's  address  at  Freehold, 
Sept.  13,  1849  ;  Marshall,  iii.  p.  566  ;  Gen.  Lee's  trial- 
Gen.  Scott's  testimony,  July  4  ;  Gen.  Wayne's  Test.,  July 
4  ;  Col.  Fitzgerald's  Test.,  July  4. 

6  Gen.  Lee's  trial — Col.  Hamilton's  Test.,  July  4  ;  Cap- 
tains Mercer's  and  Edward's  Test.,  July  4. 
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and  object  of  this  order,  it  was  three 
o'clock  before  it  was  promulgated,1  and 
it  was  sunrise  before  the  detachment, — 
which  embraced  the  brigades  of  Gen- 
erals Scott  and  Varnum,  numbering 
about  three  hundred  men  in  each, — 
commanded  by  Colonel  Grayson,  was 
put  in  motion.2 

As  has  been  stated,  it  was  near  sun- 
rise before  this  party  of  observation 
marched  from  the  camp,  and  when  it 
reached  the  ground  between  the  church 
and  the  court-house  the  enemy  was 
found  to  be  engaged  with  a  portion  of 
General  Dickinson's  troops,  whose  pres- 
ence had  become  obnoxious  to  him ; 
and,  soon  afterwards,  he  retired.3 

At  about  five  o'clock,  General  Wash- 
ington had  received  intelligence  from 
General  Dickinson  that  the  enemy's 
advance  was  moving  from  his  posi- 
tion near  Freehold,4  and  orders  were 
immediately  issued  to  General  Lee  to 
move  forward  with  the  advance  and 
attack  the  enemy,  unless  some  powerful 
reason  prevented.5  At  the  same  time 
the  main  body  was  put  in  motion  to 
sustain  him,  the  men  leaving  behind 
them  their  packs,6  and,  in  some  cases, 
their  coats,7  to  enable  them  to  move 
forward  with  greater  expedition  and 
comfort,  the  morning  being  an  intensely 
hot  one,  and  both  men  and  officers  feel- 


1  Gen.  Lee's  trial — Col.  Grayson's  Test.,  July  11. 
"  Ibid. — 8  Ibid — 4  Gen.  Washington  to  Pres.  of  Cong., 
July  1  ;  Gen.  Lee's  trial — Col.  Meade's  Test.,  July  4. 

6  Gen.  Washington  to  Pres.  of  Cong. ,  July  1 ;  Same  to 
his  brother,  July  4 ;  Gen.  Lee's  trial — Col.  Meade's  Test., 
July  4. — "  Gen.  Washington  to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  July  1  ; 
Gen.  Lee's  trial — Col.  Meade's  Test.,  July  4- 

7  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii.  p.  359. 


ing  confident  that  some  severe  work 
was  to  be  done.  The  right  wing  of  the 
army,  in  the  absence  of  General  Lee, 
was  commanded  by  General  Greene, 
and  the  left  by  General  Lord  Stirling.1 
The  former,  to  expedite  the  march,  and 
to  counteract  any  attempt  which  might 
be  made  to  turn  the  right  flank,  was 
ordered  to  file  off  near  the  "  new"  meet- 
ing-house,— now  so  well  known  to  all 
who  have  attempted  to  unravel  the 
tangled  thread  of  occurrences  at  Mon- 
mouth,— and  to  fall  into  the  road  again 
a  short  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  court- 
house;2 while  Lord  Stirling,  with  the 
left  wing,  was  to  move  directly  on  to- 
wards the  same  spot.3 

In  the  mean  time,  the  advanced  corps, 
under  General  Lee,  had  moved  from 
Englishtown  towards  the  enemy4 — Col- 
onel Richard  Butler,  at  the  head  of  the 
column,  with  two  hundred  men ; 5  fol- 
lowed by  General  Scott's  and  part  of 
General  Woodford's  brigades,  about  six 
hundred  in  number,  with  two  pieces  of 
artillery ;  General  Varnum's  brigade, 
of  about  the  same  strength,  with  two 
pieces  of  artillery ;  General  Wayne's 
command,  a  thousand  strong,  with  two 
pieces  of  artillery ;  General  Scott's  "  de- 
tachment" of  fourteen  hundred  men, 
with  four  pieces  of  artillery ;  and  Gen- 
eral Maxwell's  detachment  of  a  thou- 
sand men,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery,6 

1  Gen.  Washington  to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  July  1. — 2  Ibid.  ; 
Mem.  of  Gen.  Muhlenberg,  pp.  154-156. — 3  Gen.  Wash- 
ington to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  July  1. — 4  Gen.  Lee's  trial — 
Gen.  Wayne's  Test.,  July  6. — 6  Gen.  Lee's  trial — Col. 
Butler's  Test.,  July  12;  Gen.  Wayne's  Test.,  July  6. 
Gens.  Wayne  and  Scott  to  Gen.  Washington,  June  30. 

6  Gen.  Lee's  trial — Gen.  Wayne's  Test.,  July  6. 
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in  all,  exclusive  of  Colonel  Grayson's 
command  of  six  hundred  men,  and  of 
the  flanking  parties  under  General 
Dickinson  and  Colonel  Morgan,  five 
thousand  men  and  twelve  pieces  of 
artillery.1  During  their  progress  they 
were  occasionally  halted,  in  consequence 
of  the  contradictory  and  imperfect  in- 
telligence which  was  conveyed  to  Gen- 
eral Lee  ;2  and,  during  one  of  these 
halts,  General  Wayne  was  ordered  to 
leave  his  detachment,  which  was  some 
distance  back  in  the  column,  and  to 
take  command  of  the  troops  which  had 
been  sent  out  in  the  morning  under 
Colonel  Grayson.8  Advancing  towards 
Freehold,  the  column  soon  afterwards 
came  in  sight  of  a  small  body  of  the 
enemy's  troops,  cavalry  and  infantry, 
when  it  was  immediately  halted,  and, 
by  "wheeling  to  the  right,  it  was  re- 
duced to  a  proper  front  to  the  enemy's 
horse,"  and  Generals  Lee  and  Wayne 
rode  forward  to  reconnoitre.4  General 
Wayne  soon  perceived  that  it  was 
merely  a  small  covering  party,  and 
ordered  Colonels  Butler  and  Jackson, 
with  their  detachments,  to  dislodge 
them,  which  was  done,  amidst  which 
it  was  seen  that  "  the  enemy  was  mov- 
ing from  them  in  very  great  disorder 
and  confusion."5 

1  Gen.  Lee's  trial — Gen.  Wayne's  Test.,  July  6  ;  Cols. 
Lawrence's,  Meade's,  and  Hamilton's  Test.,  July  13  ;  Col. 
Fitzgerald's  Test.,  July  14.     Willett's  Narrative,  p.  66. 

2  Gen.  Lee's  trial — Col.  Meade's  Test.,  July  4;  Gen. 
Lafayette's  Test.,  July  5  ;  Gen.  Wayne's  Test.,  July  6  ; 
Gen.  Scott's  Test.,  July  6. — '  Gen.  Lee's  trial— Col. 
Meade's  Test.,  July  4  ;  Gen.  Wayne's  Test.,  July  6. 

4  Gen.  Lee's  trial — Gen.  Wayne's  Test.,  July  6.  Gens. 
Wayne  and  Scott  to  Gen.  Washington,  June  30. — 6  Ibid.  ; 
Col.  Cilley's  Test.,  July  11  ;  Jos.  Clark's  Diary,  June  28. 


While  these  movements  were  being' 
made  by  the  advance  under  General 
Lee,  the  main  body,  under  Generals 
Greene  and  Lord  Stirling,  was  moving 
forward  to  support  it,  and  to  share  in 
the  perils  and  glories  of  the  contest;1 
and  General  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was 
urging  onward  his  plans  for  securing 
his  army  and  its  baggage,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  the  primary  object  of  at- 
tack.2 General  Knyphausen  had  moved 
forward,  at  an  early  hour,  with  the  bag- 
gage-train;3 and,  at  eight  o'clock,  Sir 
Henry  took  up  his  line  of  march.4  He 
had  collected  in  his  rear  the  very  elite 
of  his  army,5  evidently  under  the  sup- 
position that  an  attack  would  be  made 
at  some  time  during  the  day.  With 
the  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  brigades 
of  British  troops,  the  First  and  Second 
battalions  of  British  grenadiers,  the  en- 
tire bodies  of  the  Hessian  grenadiers 
and  of  the  British  Guards,  the  First 
battalion  of  light-infantry,  and  the  Six- 
teenth regiment  of  light  dragoons,  he 
descended  from  the  heights,  on  which 
he  had  encamped,  to  the  plains  of 
Monmouth,6  and  took  the  route  which 
General  Knyphausen  had  taken  at  an 
earlier  hour  in  the  morning.7 

It  was  this  movement  which  General 
Wayne  had  seen,  and  he  immediately 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  General  Lee, 
asking  that  "the  troops  might  be  pushed 

1  Gen.  Washington  to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  July  1. 

2  Gen.  Clinton's  dispatch,  Doc.  II. — s  Ibid. 

4  Jos.    Clark's  Diary,   June  28  ;    Gen.   Clinton's  dis- 
patch, Doc.  II. 

6  Gen.  Clinton's  dispatch,  Doc.  II. ;  Stedrhan,  ii.  p.  18. 

6  Jos.  Clark's  Diary,  June  28. 

7  And.  Bell's  Journal,  June  28 ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  19. 
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on."1  No  such  order  was  issued,  how- 
ever, until  it  was  evident  that  the  ene- 
my (or  a  small  party  in  his  rear,  ap- 
parently from  eight  to  nine  hundred  in 
number)  had  halted,  and  appeared  to 
invite  an  attack.2  Orders  were  then 
issued  to  General  Wayne  to  take  about 
four  hundred  men  from  the  detach- 
ments of  Colonels  Butler  and  Jackson, 
and  to  advance  towards  him.8  With 
his  wonted  gallantry,  General  Wayne 
did  so,4  when  the  Queen's  light-dragoons 
were  sent  back  by  General  Clinton  to 
check  the  movement.5  Forming  his 
troops  to  receive  the  charge,  Colonel 
Butler,  with  great  gallantry,  repulsed 
the  enemy,  driving  the  horse  back  upon 
a  body  of  foot  which  had  been  sent  out 
to  support  them,  and  following  it  up 
with  a  rapid  pursuit.6  A  larger  body 
of  troops  soon  afterwards  appeared  to 
be  moving  towards  General  Wayne's 
right,  when  he  ordered  his  two  pieces 
of  artillery  to  open  a  fire  on  them, 
asked  a  reinforcement,  and  prepared 
for  battle.7 

While  General  Wayne  was  thus  em- 
ployed, General  Lee  appears  to  have 
determined  to  cut  off  the  party  with 
which  the  former  was  engaged,8  and, 
for  this  purpose,  he  made  a  detour  on 
the  left,  with  the  intention  of  falling  on 

1  Gens.  Wayne  and  Scott  to  Gen.  Washington,  June 
30  ;  Gen.  Lee's  trial — Gen.  Wayne's  Test.,  July  6. 

a  Gen.  Lee's  trial — Gen.  Wayne's  Test.,  July  6  ;  Maj. 
Lenox's  Test.,  July  11. — 3  Gen.  Lee's  trial — Gen.  Wayne's 
Test.,  July  6. — "Ibid. — "Sir  Henry  Clinton's  dispatch, 
Doc.  II. — °  Gen.  Washington  to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  July  1 ; 
Gen.  Wayne  to  his  family,  July  1  ;  Gen.  Lee's  trial — 
Gen.  Wayne's  Test.,  July  6  ;  Gen.  Forman's  Test.,  July  6. 

'  Gen.  Lee's  trial — Gen.  Wayne's  Test.,  July  6. 

8  Marshall,  iii.  pp.  507,  508;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  140. 


the  line  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  march, 
between  the  rear  of  the  main  body  and 
this  detachment.1 

This  movement,  with  those  of  Colonel 
Morgan,  and  Generals  Dickinson  and 
Wayne,  appears  to  have  confirmed  the 
suspicion  of  General  Clinton,  that  the 
capture  of  the  baggage  was  the  object 
of  General  Washington,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  return  to  the  plains  near  Free- 
hold, and  take  measures  for  its  protec- 
tion.2 With  great  good  judgment  he 
reasoned,  that  while  this  immense  train, 
which  was  comparatively  unprotected, 
was  in  the  defiles,  through  which  it  had 
to  pass,  it  would  be  in  great  danger, 
and  the  most  certain  way  to  protect  it, 
and  insure  its  safety,  was  to  attack  the 
corps  which  harassed  his  rear,  and  to 
press  it  so  hard  as  to  oblige  the  detach- 
ments to  return  from  his  flanks  to  the 
assistance  of  their  friends.8  He  sup- 
posed General  Washington  was  too  far 
in  the  rear  to  support  the  advanced 
corps,4  and  he  immediately,  by  a  retro- 
grade movement,  proceeded  to  carry 
out  his  design.5 

The  first  step  taken  was  to  attack 
the  command  of  General  Wayne,  of 
which  notice  has  been  already  taken  ; 
the  next  was  the  detachment  of  the 
Seventeenth  light-dragoons  and  a  bri- 
gade of   British   troops  from  General 


1  Gen.  Lee's  trial — Gen.  Lafayette's  Test. ,  July  5.    Gor- 
don, iii.  p.  140 ;  Marshall,  iii.  pp.  507,  508. 

2  Gen.  Clinton's  dispatch,  Doc.  II.  ;   Marshall,  iii.  pp. 
508,  509  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  19. 

3  Gen.  Clinton's  dispatch,  Doc.  II. — *  Ibid. 

Jos.  Clark's  Diary,  June  28  ;  Gen.  Clinton's  dispatch, 
Doc.  II.  ;  Gen.  Lee's  trial — Gen.  Wayne's  Test.,  July  6  ; 
Maj.  Lenox's  Test.,  July  11. 
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Knyphausen's  command,  to  strengthen 
General  Clinton's  right  flank ;  and, 
finally,  a  disposition  of  the  main  body, 
under  Lord  Cornwallis,  was  made  on 
the  plain,  to  attack  General  Lee  and 
the  several  detachments  of  the  advance 
corps,  under  his  command.1 

Perceiving  these  movements  before 
they  had  been  fully  accomplished,  Gen- 
eral Lee  had  given  orders  to  the  several 
corps  of  his  detachment  to  retreat,2  and 
they  fell  back  towards  the  meeting- 
house, in  some  cases  in  great  confusion,3 
and  in  all  without  knowing  either  the 
object  of  the  retreat4 — the  great  body 
of  the  troops  having  seen  nobody,  and, 
except  General  Wayne's  small  detach- 
ment, none  having  fired  a  shot5 — or  the 
ground  on  which  they  were  to  reform.6 
All  were  indignant,7  but  General  Wayne, 
whose  position  and  opportunity  corre- 
sponded with  his  wishes,  was  peculiarly 
so,  and  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  the 
severest  terms.8 

While  this  series  of  misfortunes  was 
attending  the  movements  of  General 
Lee,  the  main  body  of  the  army,  under 
General  Washington,  was  hastening  on 
towards   Freehold — the  left  wing,  led 

1  Gen.  Clinton's  dispatch,  Doc.  II. 

a  Marshall,  iii.  p.  510  ;  Gen.  Wayne  to  his  family,  July 
1  ;  Willett's  Narrative,  p.  67  ;  Gen.  Lee's  trial — Gen. 
Lafayette's  Test.,  July  5  ;  Col.  Lawrence's  Test.,  July  13. 

3  Gen.  Lee's  trial — Gen.  Forman's  Test.,  July  6  ;  Gen. 
Scott's  Test.,  July  6  ;  Col.  Cilley's  Test.,  July  11  ;  Col. 
Fitzgerald's  Test.,  July  14.— 4  Marshall,  iii.  p.  510  ;  Gen. 
Lee's  trial — Col.  Grayson's  Test.,  July  11  ;  Col.  Fitz- 
gerald's Test.,  July  14  ;  Col.  Harrison's  Test.,  July  14. 

'  Gen.  Washington  to  Pies,  of  Cong.,  July  1. 

6  Marshall,  iii.  p.  510 ;  Gen.  Lee's  trial — Col.  Gray- 
son's Test.,  July  11;  Col.  Lawrence's  Test.,  July  13; 
Col.  Meade's  Test.,  July  13.—'  Gen.  Lee's  trial— Col. 
Harrison's  Test.,  July  14.— 8  Willett's  Narrative,  p.  67. 


by  David  Forman  and  Peter  Wikoff,  as 
guides,1  marched  on  the  road,2  the  right, 
by  a  detour,  marched  at  some  distance 
from  the  left3 — wholly  unconscious  of 
the  retreat  of  the  advance,  and  unpre- 
pared to  counteract  its  evil  effects.4 
The  commander-in-chief,  with  the  left 
wing,  was  passing  down  the  road,  be- 
tween the  meeting-house  and  the  par- 
sonage,5 when  he  met  a  fifer,  "  who  ap- 
peared to  be  a  good  deal  frightened. 
The  General  asked  him  whether  he  was 
a  soldier  belonging  to  the  army,  and  the 
cause  of  his  returning  that  way;  he 
answered  that  he  was  a  soldier,  and 
that  the  Continental  troops  that  had 
been  advanced  were  retreating."  It  is 
said,  "the  General  seemed  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly surprised,  and  rather  more 
exasperated,  appearing  to  discredit  the 
account,  and  threatened  the  man,  if  he 
mentioned  a  thing  of  the  sort,  he  would 
have  him  whipped."6  He  passed  on 
"  a  few  paces,"  when  a  similar  scene  en- 
sued between  the  General  and  two  or 
three  others  whom  he  met ;  but,  as  he 
had  heard  no  firing  except  a  few  can- 
non, a  considerable  time  before,  he  still 
appeared  to  discredit  the  statements.7 
It  was  considered  prudent,  however,  to 
send  forward  some  trusty  officers  to 
gain  information,  and  Colonel  Harrison 

1  Barber  and  Howe,  p.  339. — 2  Gen.  Lee's  trial — Col. 
Tilghman's  Test.,  July  14.— 3  Marshall,  iii.  p.  512  ;  Gen. 
Lee's  trial — Col.  Harrison's  Test.,  July  14. 

4  Gen.  Lee's  trial — Col.  Hamilton's  Test.,  July  13  ;  Col. 
Meade's  Test.,  July  13. — 6  Gen.  Lee's  trial — Col.  Harri- 
son's Test.,  July  14.  Cot  Tilghman  says  (Test.,  July  14) 
this  occurred  between  Englishtown  and  the  meeting- 
house.— 6  Gen.  Lee's  trial — Col.  Harrison's  and  Col. 
Tilghman's  Test.,  July  14.— 7  Gen.  Lee's  trial— Col.  Har- 
rison's Test.,  July  14. 
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(the    General's   "old    secretary")    and 
Colonel  Fitzgerald  having  volunteered 
for  that  purpose,  rode  forward  towards 
Freehold.1    At  the  bridge  these  officers 
met  Colonel  Grayson's  regiment ;  a  lit- 
tle  farther   on,   Colonel   Parke's ;    and 
farther  still,  Colonel  William  Smith's. 
Colonel  Ogden  was  next  met,  and,  in  a 
towering  passion,  informed  the  anxious 
inquirers,  "  By  God !   they  were  flying 
from   a  shadow."     Colonel  Rhea   and 
General   Maxwell   were    next    encoun- 
tered, but  all  were  alike  "  agitated,  ex- 
pressive  of  their   disapprobation,  and 
concerned  that  they  had  no  place  as- 
signed to  go  where  the  troops  were  to 
halt."     They  were  all  ignorant  of  the 
cause  of  the  retreat,  and  each  appeared 
to  feel  that  lie  had  been  robbed  of  the 
laurels  which  had  been  providentially 
placed  within  his  reach.     General  Lee 
was  the  next  person  seen  by  Colonel 
Harrison,  but  he  was  silent ;    and,  in 
the  post  of  danger,  next  to  the  enemy, 
— who  was  "pressing  very  hard  upon 
them  at  two,  or  three,  or  four  hundred 
yards  distance," — were  Colonel  Stewart, 
General    Scott,    and    General   Wayne. 
Having  "no  other  concern  than  at  the 
retreat  itself,"  the  latter  saw  no  diffi- 
culty in  checking  the  enemy  "  provided 
any  effort  or  exertion  was  made  for  the 
purpose,   alleging    that    a   very   select 
body  of  men  had  been  that  day  drawn 
off  from  a  body  far  inferior  in  num- 
ber ; "  and  he  sent  some  suggestions  to 
General  Washington  for  the  disposition 


'Gen.  Lee's  trial — Col.  Fitzgerald's  Test.,  July  14; 
Col.  Harrison's  Test.,  July  14. 


of  the  troops.  Leaving  the  gallant 
Pennsylvanian  in  the  post  of  danger, — 
where  he  remained  during  the  day, — 
Colonel  Harrison  galloped  back,  and 
reported  the  situation  of  affairs — the 
first  intimation  which  the  General  had 
received  of  the  position  and  movements 
of  the  enemy.1 

While  his  faithful  and  intelligent  sec- 
retary was  thus  engaged  in  the  front, 
General  Washington  was  not  less  active 
in  seeking  information  and  in  checking 
the  retreat.  Eiding  forward,  and  ac- 
costing the  several  commandants  of  reg- 
iments as  he  met  them,  he  received  the 
same  negative  answers  and  the  same 
evidences  of  dissatisfaction  that  his  sec- 
retary had  received,2  until,  in  the  rear  of 
the  retreating  column,  he  met  the  com- 
mands of  Colonels  Ramsay  and  Stew- 
art.3 Calling  these  officers  to  him,  and 
telling  them  that  "he  should  depend 
upon  them,  that  day,  to  give  the  enemy 
a  check,"4  he  directed  General  Wayne 
to  form  them,  with  two  pieces  of  artil- 
lery on  their  right,  and  hold  the  enemy 
in  check.5  At  this  instant6  the  guilty 
author  of  the  mischief,  General  Lee, 
rode  up,  and  the  commander-in-chief 
demanded,    in    the    sternest    manner, 

1  Gen.  Lee's  trial — Col.  Harrison's  Test.,  July  14. 

3  Marshall,  iii.  p.  510;  Gen.  Lee's  trial— Col.  Tilgh- 
man's  Test.,  July  14. — s  Marshall,  iii.  p.  511 ;  Gen.  Lee's 
trial — Col.  Harrison's  Test.,  July  14. 

*  Gen.  Lee's  trial — Col.  Stewart's  Test  ,  July  11 ;  Maj. 
Fishbourne's  Test.,  July  12  ;  Col.  Hamilton's  Test.,  July 
13  ;  Col.  Harrison's  Test.,  July  14. 

6  Gen.  Washington  to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  July  1 ;  Same  to 
his  brother,  July  4 ;  Gen.  Wayne  to  his  family,  July  1 ; 
Gen.  Lee's  trial — Col.  Hamilton's  Test.,  July  13  ;  Col. 
Harrison's  Test.,  July  14. — 6  Gen.  Lee's  trial— Dr.  Mc- 
Henry's  Test.,  July  14. 
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"  "What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  sir  ? " 
Disconcerted  and  crushed  nnder  the 
tone  and  terrible  appearance  of  his 
chief,  General  Lee  could  do  nothing 
more  than  stammer,  "  Sir,  sir  ? "  When, 
with  more  vehemence,  and  with  a  still 
more  indignant  expression,  the  question 
was  repeated.  A  hurried  explanation 
was  attempted — his  troops  had  been 
misled  by  contradictory  intelligence,  his 
officers  had  disobeyed  his  orders,  and  he 
had  not  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the 
whole  force  of  the  enemy  with  the  de- 
tachment under  his  command.1  Farther 
remarks  were  made  on  both  sides,  and, 
closing  the  interview  with  calling  Gen- 
eral Lee  "a  damned  poltroon,"2  the 
commander-in-chief  hastened  back  to 
the  high  ground,  between  the  meeting- 
house and  the  bridge,  where  he  formed 
the  regiments  of  Colonels  Shreve,  Pat- 
ton,  Grayson,  Livingston,  Cilley,  and 
Ogden,  and  the  left  wing  under  Lord 
Stirling.3  When  the  first  line  of  troops 
had  been  formed  on  the  heights,  Gen- 
eral Washington  rode  up  to  General 
Lee,  and  inquired,  in  a  calmer  tone, 
"  Will  you  retain  the  command  on  this 
height,  or  not  ?  If  you  will,  I  will  re- 
turn to  the  main  body,  and  have  it 
formed  on  the  next  height."  General 
Lee  accepted  the  command,  when,  giv- 
ing up  the  command,  General  Washing- 

1  Gen.  Lee's  trial — Col.  Tilghman's  Test.,  July  14  ;  Dr. 
McHenry's  Test.,  July  14. 

2  This  statement  is  made  on  the  authority  of  Gen.  La- 
fayette, who  gave  it  on  the  piazza  of  the  residence  of 
Vice-president  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Sunday  morning, 
August  15,  1824.  Gen.  Lafayette  referred  to  it  as  the 
only  instance  wherein  he  had  heard  the  General  swear. 

8  Gen.  Washington  to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  July  1. 


ton  remarked,  "  I  expect  you  will  take 
proper  means  for  checking  the  enemy," 
and  General  Lee  promised,  "Your  or- 
ders shall  be  obeyed ;  and  I  shall  not 
be  the  first  to  leave  the  ground."1 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Clinton 
was  not  inactive.  Sending  forward 
to  the  division  under  General  Knyp- 
hausen,  who  was  hurrying  off  with 
the  baggage,2  he  ordered  back  a  bri- 
gade of  British  troops  and  the  Seven- 
teenth light-dragoons,  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  his  left,  and  made 
vigorous  attempts  against  the  Ameri- 
can forces.8  The  British  grenadiers, 
with  their  left  on  the  village  of  Free- 
hold, and  the  Guards  on  their  right, 
had  driven  General  Lee's  advance,  and 
they  approached  the  position,  near  the 
parsonage,  which  General  Wayne  occu- 
pied, with  great  spirit.4  The  confidence 
which  General  Washington  had  reposed 
in  Colonels  Stewart  and  Ramsay,  and  in 
General  Wayne,  their  commander,  was 
not  misplaced.  The  grenadiers  crossed 
a  fence,  which  passed  in  front  of  his 
position,  and  were  driven  back  with 
great  slaughter.5  A  second  time  they 
advanced,  and  were  repulsed  in  like 
manner ;  and  here,  and  along  the  entire 
line,  the  battle  raged  with  great  fury.6 
At  length  Lieutenant-colonel  Monckton, 
of  the  Second  grenadiers,  harangued 
his  men,  and  placing  himself  at  their 
head,   led   them   to   the   charge.7     As 


1  Gen.  Lee's  trial — Col.  Hamilton's  Test.,  July  13. 

2  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen.  Gates,  July  3. — 3  Gen.  Clin- 
ton's dispatch,  Doc.  II. — *  Ibid. — 6  Lossing's  Field  Book, 
ii.  p.  363  ;  Dr.  Sam.  Forman's  statement,  in  Barber  and 
Howe's  Hist.  Coll.  of  N.  J.,  p.  341.— 6  Ibid.—'  Ibid. 
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they  approached  General  Wayne's  po- 
sition a  deadly  fire  was  opened  upon 
them,  in  which  their  gallant  leader  and 
several  other  officers  were  killed,  and — 
after  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  Colonel  Monck- 
ton's  body,  in  which  the  Americans 
succeeded1 — they  were  repulsed,  and 
it  was  not  attacked  again  during  the 
day.2 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  moved  the  main 
body  of  the  British  army  against  the 
left  of  the  American  lines,  where  Lord 
Stirling  commanded,  but  the  batteries 
were  so  well  served  that  he  was  glad 
to  seek  an  inglorious  retreat.3  He  then 
moved  towards  the  right  of  the  Ameri- 
can position,  but  General  Greene,  with 
the  right  wing,  opposed  him,  and 
Chevalier  Plessis  De  Mauduit  (one  of 
the  heroes  of  Red  Bank)  took  him  in 
the  flank  with  six  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  he  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  that 
direction.4 

At  this  moment  General  Wayne  "  ad- 
vanced with  a  body  of  troops,  and  kept 
up  so  severe  and  well-directed  a  fire 
that  the  enemy  was  soon  compelled  to 
retire  behind  the  defile  where  the  first 
stand  was  made,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  action."5     In  this  charge  by  Gen- 


1  King's  Address  ;  Lossing,  ii.  p.  363  ;  Dr.  Sam.  For- 
man's  statement. — 3  Lossing,  ii.  p.  363  ;  Dr.  Sam.  For- 
man's  statement. 

3  Gen.  Washington  to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  July  1  ;  Life  of 
Gen.  Hull,  p.  137 ;  Marshall,  iii.  pp.  511,  512  ;  Gen. 
Wayne  to  his  family,  July  1. 

4  Gen.  Washington  to  President  of  Congress,  July  1 ; 
Life  of  Gen.  Hull,  p.  138  ;  Marshall,  lii.  p.  512  ;  Mem. 
of  Muhlenberg,  p.  155  ;  Gen.  Wayne  to  his  family, 
July  1.—'  Ibid. 
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eral  Wayne  a  characteristic  incident 
occurred,  which  was  not  without  its 
effect  on  the  enemy.  His  dispositions 
had  been  made  for  the  charge,  and  his 
men, — who  were  mostly  without  their 
coats, — seeing  the  character  of  the  in- 
tended movement,  and  knowing  the 
peculiarities  of  their  leader,  were  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  a  struggle  of 
unusual  determination  was  about  to  be 
commenced.  For  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering themselves  as  free  as  possible, 
some  of  the  troops  rolled  up  their  shirt- 
sleeves, which  was  immediately  imitated 
by  their  associates,  and  when  the  trying 
moment  arrived  the  detachment  rushed 
forward  with  a  shout,  and  handled  their 
weapons  with  so  much  vigor  that  the 
enemy,  astonished  and  overpowered, 
hastily  retired.1 

In  this  new  position  the  enemy  was 
comparatively  secure.  His  flanks  were 
secured  by  thick  woods  and  morass- 
es, while  his  front  could  only  be  ap- 
proached through  a  narrow  pass.2  Not- 
withstanding these  advantages,  General 
Washington  resolved  to  attack  him ; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  ordered  General 
Poor,  with  his  own  and  the  Carolina 
brigades,  to  move  round  upon  his  right, 
while  General  Woodford  was  to  move, 
in  a  like  manner,  upon  his  left,  and  the 
artillery  was  to  gall  his  front.  Before 
these  detachments  reached  the  ground 


1  This  statement  is  made  on  the  authority  of  the  late 
John  Crolius,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
of  those  who  rolled  up  their  shirt-sleeves. 

2  Gen.  Washington  to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  July  1 ;  Same  to 
his  brother,  July  4  ;  Mem.  of  Gen.  Hull,  p.  138  ;  Mar- 
shall, iii.  p.  513. 
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they  had  been  directed  to  occupy,  night 
overtook  them,  and  they  bivouaced  for 
the  night  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  the  enemy's  lines.  The  entire  army, 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  threw  itself  on 
the  ground  and  slept  soundly  until 
morning,1  when  it  awoke  to  learn  that 
the  prize  which,  on  the  evening  before, 
was  considered  within  its  reach,  was  no 
longer  in  the  neighborhood. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  "having  reposed 
the  troops  until  ten  at  night,  to  avoid 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  day,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  moonlight  to  rejoin  Gen- 
eral Knyphausen,  who  had  advanced  to 
Nut  Swamp,  near  Middletown,"2  taking 
with  him  his  wounded,  except  about 
forty,  who  could  not  be  removed ; 3  and, 
on  the  following  morning,  the  extreme 
heat,  the  fatigue  of  the  men,  and  the 
distance  the  enemy  had  gained,  render- 
ing a  pursuit  "  impracticable  and  fruit- 
less," it  was  not  attempted.4 

"  The  battle  of  Monmouth" — for  such 
is  the  title  by  which  it  was  designated — 
was  attended  with  many  circumstances 
of  peculiar  interest.  The  day  was  un- 
usually hot,5  and  many  of  the  troops,  in 
both  armies,  died  from  its  effects ; 6 
while  the  tongues  of  hundreds  of  others 
were  swollen  so  as  to  render  them  inca- 
pable of  speaking.7 

1  Gen.  Washington  to  Pies,  of  Cong. ,  July  1  ;  Same  to 
his  brother,  July  4  ;  Mem.  of  Gen.  Hull,  p.  138  ;  Mar- 
shall, iii.  p.  513. — "Sir  Henry  Clinton's  dispatch,  Doc. 
II.  ;  Gen.  Washington  to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  July  1 ;  Same 
to  Gen.  Gates,  July  3  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  20. 

s  Gen.  Washington  to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  July  1  ;  Same  to 
Gen.  Gates,  July  3  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  20.—  *  Ibid.—6  Ibid. 

6  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen.  Gates,  July  3  ;  Gen.  Clin- 
ton's dispatch,  Doc.  II. ;  Gen.  Wayne  to  his  family,  July  1. 

1  Dr.  Sam.  Forman's  statement. 


Here,  also,  the  well-known  Molly 
Pitcher  gained  her  commission  and 
epaulette,  as  a  reward  for  her  ener- 
getic conduct  in  supplying  her  hus- 
band's place  at  the  cannon  to  which 
he  had  been  attached.1 

But,  above  all,  here  the  treason  of 
General  Charles  Lee  received  its  final 
check.  Opposing  the  commander-in- 
chief,  in  his  proposition  to  the  council 
of  general  officers,  he  determined  to  op- 
pose him  in  the  field,  also;2  and  thus 
secure  the  retreat  of  the  British  army, 
and  the  stores  and  baggage  which  re- 
tarded its  march.  With  this  intent  he 
secured  the  command  of  the  advance, — 
superseding  those  who  were  known  to 
favor  an  attack  on  the  fugitive  enemy, 
— received  the  orders  to  hring  on  a 
general  action,  by  attacking  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy ;  and  sent  back  mes- 
sages of  confidence  in  the  result,  in  or- 
der to  mislead  the  commander-in-chief 
and  to  retard  his  movements.  Instead 
of  carrying  out  the  expectations  of  the 
army  and  the  orders  of  his  chief,  he  at- 
tacked the  rear-guard  only,  instead  of 
the  main  body  •  and  instead  of  bringing 
on  a  general  engagement,  he  attempted 
nothing  more  than  the  carrying  off  a 
covering  party.  It  is  true  the  result 
was  different  from  that  which  he  ex- 
pected and  desired,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  it  was  also  different  from  that 
which  Sir  Henry  Clinton  anticipated. 
Both  these  officers  appear  to  have  ma- 
noeuvred for  the  same  end — the  safety 

1  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii.  p.  361 ;  Dr.  Sam.  Forman's 
statement. — 2  Gen.  Lee's  trial  —  Dr.  Griffith's  Test., 
July  15. 
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of  the  baggage  and  stores ;  and  both 
supposed  General  Washington  was  be- 
yond supporting  distance,  and  therefore 
beyond  the  distance  where  he  could 
control  the  movements  of  either  army. 

In  the  retreat  of  General  Lee,  per  se, 
there  can,  probably,  be  but  little  to 
condemn,  beyond  its  disorderly  charac- 
ter. It  is,  doubtless,  true  that  the  de- 
tachment was  in  great  danger ;  and  that 
a  retreat  (or,  as  General  Lee  termed  it, 
"a  retrograde  movement")  was  as  ne- 
cessary to  secure  it  from  actual  capture 
by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  as  to  secure  the 
safety  of  General  Knyphausen's  divi- 
sion. It  is  equally  true,  however,  that 
General  Lee's  disobedience  of  orders 
was  the  cause  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton's 
"  retrograde  movement,"  which  pro- 
duced the  danger  spoken  of;  and  that 
an  attack  on  the  enemy's  main  body  by 
the  five  thousand  picked  troops,  which 
General  Lee  commanded,  would  have 
secured  the  co-operation  of  the  detach- 
ments under  Colonel  Morgan  and  Gen- 
eral Dickinson,  which,  under  existing 
circumstances,  were  rendered  entirely 
inefficient  from  want  of  orders. 

The  enemy's  loss,  it  is  said,  was  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Hon.  H.  Monckton,  Cap- 
tain Gore,  Lieutenants  Vaughan  and 
Kennedy,  four  sergeants,  and  fifty-seven 
rank   and   file   hilled,'  three   sergeants 


and  fifty-six  rank  and  file  died  from 
fatigue;  Colonel  Trelawney,  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Simcoe,  Major  Gardner,  Cap- 
tains Cathcart,  Bereton,  Willis,  Leigh- 
ton,  Powell,  Bellue,  and  Ditmas,  and 
Lieutenants  Kelly,  Paumier,  Goroffe, 
Desborough,  and  Gilchrist,  seven  ser- 
geants, one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
rank  and  file  wounded;  and  seven  ser- 
geants and  sixty-one  rank  and  file  miss- 
ing} The  American  army  lost  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Bonner,  Major  Dickinson, 
three  captains,  three  lieutenants,  one 
sergeant,  seven  matrosses,  one  bom- 
bardier, and  fifty-two  rank  and  file 
hilled;2  two  colonels,  nine  captains,  six 
lieutenants,  one  ensign,  one  adjutant, 
nine  sergeants,  one  gunner,  ten  matross- 
es, and  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
rank  and  file  wounded ;s  five  sergeants, 
one  matross,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  rank  and  file  missing,  many 
of  whom,  who  had  been  overcome  by 
the  heat,  afterwards  came  in.4 


1  It  is  evident  that  a  great  error  was  made  in  the  re- 
port of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  the  government,  from  -which 
this  statement  is  copied,  as  four  officers  and  245  privates 
were  buried  by  the  Americans,  besides  those  who  had 
been  buried  by  the  enemy. — Gen.  Washington  to  Pres.  of 
Cong.,  July  1,  and  Jos.  Clarke's  Diary,  June  28. 

*  Gen.  Washington  to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  July  1  ;  Same  to 
Gen.  Gates,  July  3.— 3  Ibid. 

*  Gen.  Washington  to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  July  1 ;  Mar- 
shall, iii.  p.  515. 
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GENERAL    WASHINGTON    TO    THE    PRESIDENT    OF 
CONGRESS. 

Englishtown,  July  1,  1778. 

Sir  : — I  embrace  this  first  moment  of  leisure 
to  give  Congress  a  more  full  and  particular  ac- 
count of  the  movements  of  the  army  under  my 
command,  since  its  passing  the  Delaware,  than 
the  situation  of  our  affairs  would  heretofore 
permit. 

I  had  the  honor  to  advise  them,  that  on  the 
appearance  of  the  enemy's  intention  to  march 
through  Jersey  becoming  serious,  I  had  detach- 
ed General  Maxwell's  brigade,  in  conjunction 
with  the  militia  of  that  State,  to  interrupt  and 
impede  their  progress  by  every  obstruction  in 
their  power,  so  as  to  give  time  to  the  army  un- 
der my  command  to  come  up  with  them,  and 
take  advantage  of  any  favorable  circumstances 
that  might  present  themselves.  The  army  hav- 
ing proceeded  to  Coryell's  Ferry,  and  crossed 
the  DelaAvare  at  that  place,  I  immediately  de- 
tached Colonel  Morgan,  with  a  select  corps  of 
six  hundred  men,  to  reinforce  General  Max- 
well, and  marched  with  the  main  body  towards 
Princeton. 

The  slow  advance  of  the  enemy  had  greatly 
the  air  of  design,  and  led  me,  with  many  others, 
to  suspect  that  General  Clinton,  desirous  of  a 
general  action,  was  endeavoring  to  draw  us 
down  into  the  lower  country,  in  order  by  a 
rapid  movement  to  gain  our  right,  and  take 
possession  of  the  strong  grounds  above  us.  This 
consideration,  and  to  give  the  troops  time  to 
repose  and  refresh  themselves  from  the  fatigues 
they  had  experienced  from  rainy  and  excessive- 
ly hot  weather,  determined  me  to  halt  at  Hope- 
well township,  about  five  miles  from  Princeton, 


where  we  remained  till  the  morning  of  the 
25th.  On  the  preceding  day  I  made  a  second 
detachment  of  fifteen  hundred  chosen  troops, 
under  Brigadier-general  Scott,  to  reinforce  those 
already  in  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy,  the  more 
effectually  to  annoy  and  delay  their  march. 

The  next  day  the  army  moved  to  Kingston, 
and  having  received  intelligence  that  the  ene- 
my were  prosecuting  their  route  towards  Mon- 
mouth Court-house,  I  dispatched  a  thousand  se- 
lect men  under  Brigadier-general  Wayne,  and 
sent  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole  of  the  advanced  corps,  in- 
cluding Maxwell's  brigade  and  Morgan's  light- 
infantry,  with  orders  to  take  the  first  fair  op- 
portunity of  attacking  the  enemy's  rear.  In 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  whole  army 
marched  from  Kingston,  where  our  baggage  was 
left,  with  intention  to  preserve  a  proper  distance 
for  supporting  the  advanced  corps,  and  arrived 
at  Cranberry  early  the  next  morning.  The  in- 
tense heat  of  the  weather,  and  a  heavy  storm 
unluckily  coming  on,  made  it  impossible  for  us 
to  resume  our  march  that  day,  without  great 
inconvenience  and  injury  to  the  troops.  Our 
advanced  corps  being  differently  circumstanced, 
moved  from  the  position  it  had  held  the  night 
before,  and  took  post  in  the  erening  on  the 
Monmouth  road,  about  five  miles  from  the  ene- 
my's rear,  in  the  expectation  of  attacking  them 
the  next  morning  on  their  march.  The  main 
body  having  remained  at  Cranberry,  the  ad- 
vanced corps  was  found  to  be  too  remote,  and 
too  far  upon  the  right,  to  be  supported,  in  case 
of  an  attack  either  upon  or  from  the  enemy, 
which  induced  me  to  send  orders  to  the  Marquis 
to  file  off  by  his  left  towards  Englishtown,  which 
he  accordingly  executed  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  27th. 
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The  enemy,  in  marching  from  Allentown,  had 
changed  their  disposition  and  placed  their  best 
troops  in  the  rear ;  consisting  of  all  the  grena- 
diers, light-infantry,  and  chassenrs  of  the  line. 
This  alteration  made  it  necessary  to  increase 
the  number  of  our  advanced  corps,  in  conse- 
quence I  detached  Major-general  Lee,  with  two 
brigades,  to  join  the  Marquis  at  Englishtown, 
on  whom,  of  course,  the  command  of  the  whole 
devolved,  amounting  to  about  five  thousand 
men.  The  main  body  marched  the  same  day, 
and  encamped  within  three  miles  of  that  place. 
Morgan's  corps  was  left  hovering  on  the  ene- 
my's right  flank;  and  the  Jersey  militia,  amount- 
ing at  this  time  to  about  seven  hundred  or  eight 
hundred  men,  under  General  Dickinson,  on  their 
left. 

The  enemy  were  now  encamped  in  a  strong- 
position,  with  their  right  extending  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  beyond  the  court-house,  to  the 
parting  of  the  roads  leading  to  Shrewsbury  and 
Middletown,  and  their  left  along  the  road  from 
Allentown  to  Monmouth,  about  three  miles  this 
side  of  the  court-house.  Their  right  flank  lay  on 
the  skirt  of  a  small  wood,  while  their  left  was 
secured  by  a  very  thick  one ;  a  morass  running 
towards  their  rear,  and  their  whole  front  cover- 
ed by  a  wood,  and  for  a  considerable  extent  to- 
wards the  left  with  a  morass.  In  this  situation 
they  halted  till  the  morning  of  the  28th. 

Matters  being  thus  situated,  and  having  had 
the  best  information,  that  if  the  enemy  were 
once  arrived  at  the  heights  of  Middletown,  ten 
or  twelve  miles  from  where  they  were,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  attempt  any  thing  against  them 
with  a  prospect  of  success,  I  determined  to  at- 
tack their  rear  the  moment  they  should  get  in 
motion  from  their  present  ground.  I  commu- 
nicated my  intention  to  General  Lee,  and  order- 
ed him  to  make  his  disposition  for  the  attack, 
and  to  keep  his  troops  constantly  lying  upon 
their  arms,  to  be  in  readiness  at  the  shortest  no- 
tice. This  was  done  with  respect  to  the  troops 
under  my  immediate  command. 

About  five  in  the  morning  General  Dickinson 
sent  an  express,  informing  that  the  front  of  the 
enemy  had  begun  their  march.  I  instantly  put 
the  amiy  in  motion,  and  sent  orders  by  one  of 
my  aids  to  General  Lee,  to  move  on  and  attack 


them,  unless  there  should  be  very  powerful  rea- 
sons to  the  contrary;  acquainting  him  at  the 
same  time  that  I  was  marching  to  support  him, 
and  for  doing  it  with  the  greatest  expedition 
and  convenience,  should  make  the  men  disen- 
cumber themselves  of  their  packs  and  blankets. 

After  marching  five  miles,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise and  mortification,  I  met  the  whole  ad- 
vanced corps  retreating,  and,  as  I  was  told,  by 
General  Lee's  orders,  without  having  made  any 
opposition,  except  one  fire  (given  by  a  party 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Butler),  on  their 
being  charged  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who 
were  repulsed.  I  proceeded  immediately  to  the 
rear  of  the  corps,  which  I  found  closely  pressed 
by  the  enemy,  and  gave  directions  for  forming 
part  of  the  retreating  troops,  who,  by  the  brave 
and  spirited  conduct  of  the  officers,  aided  by 
some  pieces  of  well-served  artillery,  checked  the 
enemy's  advance,  and  gave  time  to  make  a  dis- 
position of  the  left  wing  and  second  line  of  the 
army  upon  an  eminence  and  in  a  wood  a  little 
in  the  rear  covered  by  a  morass  in  front.  On 
this  were  placed  some  batteries  of  cannon  by 
Lord  Stirling,  who  commanded  the  left  wing, 
which  played  upon  the  enemy  with  great  effect, 
and  seconded  by  parties  of  infantry  detached  to 
oppose  them,  effectually  put  a  stop  to  their  ad- 
vance. 

General  Lee  being  detached  with  the  advance 
corps,  the  command  of  the  right  wing,  for  the  oc- 
casion, was  given  to  General  Greene.  For  the 
expedition  of  the  march,  and  to  counteract  any 
attempt  to  turn  our  right,  I  had  ordered  him  to 
file  off  by  the  new  church,  two  miles  from  English- 
town,  and  fall  into  the  Monmouth  road,  a  small 
distance  in  the  rear  of  the  court-house,  while  the 
rest  of  the  column  moved  directly  on  towards 
the  court-house.  On  intelligence  of  the  retreat, 
he  marched  up,  and  took  up  a  very  advantageous 
position  on  the  right.  The  enemy,  by  this  time, 
finding  themselves  warmly  opposed  in  front, 
made  an  attempt  to  turn  our  left  flank ;  but  they 
were  bravely  repulsed,  and  driven  back  by  de- 
tached pai-ties  of  infantry.  They  also  made  a 
movement  to  our  right,  with  as  little  success ; 
General  Greene  having  advanced  a  body  of  troops, 
with  artillery,  to  a  commanding  piece  of  ground 
— which  not  only  disappointed  their  design  of 
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turning  our  right,  but  severely  enfiladed  those 
in  front  of  the  left  wing.  In  addition  to  this, 
General  Wayne  advanced  with  a  body  of  troops, 
and  kept  up  so  severe  and  well-directed  a  fire, 
that  the  enemy  were  soon  compelled  to  retire 
behind  the  defile,  where  the  first  stand  in  the 
beginning  of  the  action  had  been  made. 

In  this  situation  the  enemy  had  both  their 
flanks  secured  by  thick  woods  and  morasses, 
while  their  front  could  only  be  approached 
through  a  narrow  pass.  I  resolved,  neverthe- 
less, to  attack  them,  and  for  that  purpose  order- 
ed General  Poor,  with  his  own  and  the  Carolina 
brigade,  to  move  round  upon  their  right,  and 
General  Woodford  upon  their  left,  and  the  ar- 
tillery to  gall  them  in  front ;  but  the  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  prevented  their  getting  within 
reach  before  it  was  dark.  They  remained  upon 
the  ground  they  had  been  directed  to  occupy, 
during  the  night,  with  intention  to  begin  the 
attack  early  the  next  morning ;  and  the  army 
continued  lying  upon  their  arms  in  the  field  of 
action,  to  be  ready  to  support  them.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  enemy  were  employed  in  re- 
moving their  wounded,  and,  about  12  o'clock  at 
night,  marched  away  in  such  silence  that,  al- 
though General  Poor  lay  extremely  near  them, 
they  effected  their  retreat  without  his  knowl- 
edge. They  carried  off  all  their  wounded  ex- 
cept four  officers  and  about  forty  privates, 
whose  wounds  were  too  dangerous  to  permit 
their  removal.  The  extreme  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther, the  fatigue  of  the  men  from  their  march 
through  a  deep,  sandy  country,  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  water,  and  the  distance  the  enemy 
had  gained  by  marching  in  the  night,  made  a 
pursuit  impracticable  and  fruitless.  It  would 
have  answered  no  valuable  purpose,  and  would 
have  been  fatal  to  numbers  of  our  men — sev- 
eral of  whom  died  the  preceding  day  with 
heat. 

Were  I  to  conclude  my  account  of  this  day's 
transactions  without  expressing  my  obligations 
to  the  officers  of  the  army  in  general,  I  should 
do  injustice  to  their  merit  and  violence  to  my 
own  feelings.  They  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  manifesting  their  zeal  and  bravery. 
The  catalogue  of  those  who  distinguished  them- 
selves is  too  long  to  admit  of  particularizing  in- 


dividuals. I  cannot,  however,  forbear  mentioning 
Brigadier-general  Wayne,  whose  good  conduct 
and  bravery  during  the  whole  action  deserve 
particular  commendation.  The  behavior  of  the 
troops  in  general,  after  they  recovered  from  the 
first  surprise  occasioned  by  the  retreat  of  the 
advanced  corps,  was  such  as  could  not  be  sur- 
passed. All  the  artillery,  both  officers  and  men, 
that  were  engaged,  distinguished  themselves  in 
a  remarkable  manner. 

Inclosed  Congress  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
a  return  of  our  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
Among  the  first,  were  Lieutenant-colonel  Bon- 
ner, of  Pennsylvania  and  Major  Dickinson,  of 
Virginia — both  distinguished  officers,  and  much 
to  be  regretted.  The  enemy  slain  on  the  field, 
and  buried  by  us, — according  to  the  return  of 
the  persons  assigned  to  that  duty, — were  four 
officers  and  two  hundred  and  forty-five  privates. 
In  the  former  was  the  Hon.  Colonel  Monckton. 
Exclusive  of  these  they  buried  some  themselves 
— as  there  were  several  new  graves  near  the  field 
of  battle.  How  many  men  they  may  have  had 
wounded  cannot  be  determined ;  but,  from  the 
usual  proportion,  the  number  must  have  been 
considerable.    There  were  a  few  prisoners  taken. 

The  peculiar  situation  of  General  Lee  at  this 
time,  requires  that  I  should  say  nothing  of  his 
conduct.  He  is  now  in  arrest.  The  charges 
against  him,  with  such  sentence  as  the  court- 
martial  may  decree  in  his  case,  shall  be  trans- 
mitted, for  the  approbation  or  disapprobation  of 
Congress,  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  passed. 

Being  fully  convinced,  by  the  gentlemen  of 
this  country,  that  the  enemy  cannot  be  hurt  or 
injured  in  their  embarkation  at  Sandy  Hook 
(the  place  to  which  they  are  now  moving),  and, 
unwilling  to  get  too  far  removed  from  the  North 
River,  I  put  the  troops  in  motion  early  this 
morning,  and  shall  proceed  that  way — leaving 
the  Jersey  brigade,  Morgan's  corps,  and  other 
light  parties  (the  militia  being  all  dismissed)  to 
hover  about  them,  countenance  desertion,  and 
prevent  depredations  as  far  as  possible.  After 
they  embark,  the  former  will  take  post  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Elizabethtown,  the  latter  rejoin 
the  corps  from  which  they  were  detached. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient,  humble 
servant,  Geo.  Washington. 
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Return  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  of  the 
American  army,  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  on  the 
28th  day  of  June,  1778. 

Killed. — 1  lieutenant-colonel,  1  major,  3  cap- 
tains, 2  lieutenants,  1  sergeant,  52  rank  and  file. 

Wounded. — 2  colonels,  8  captains,  4  first-lieu- 
tenants, 2  second-lieutenants,  1  ensign,  1  adju- 
tant, 8  sergeants,  1  drummer,  120  rank  and  file. 

Missing. — 5  sergeants,  126  rank  and  file. 
Some  of  the  missing,  dropped  through  fatigue 
and  hardship,  since  come  in. 

Artillery. — Killed. — 1  first-lieutenant,  7  ma- 
trasses, 1  bombardier.  Wounded. — 1  captain,  1 
sergeant,  1  corporal,  1  gunner,  10  matrosses. 
Missing. — 1  matross.  Six  horses  killed  and 
two  wounded. 


H. 

sir  henry  Clinton's  dispatch  to  lord  geo. 

GERilALN. 
[From  the  London  Gazette  Extraordinary.] 

"Whitehall.  August  24,  1778. 
The  following  letter,  from  Lieutenant-general 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  to  Lord 
George  Germain,  one  of  His  Majesty's  principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  was  received  on  Saturday 
night  by  Colonel  Patterson,  who  arrived  in  the 
Grantham  packet  from  New  York. 

New  York,  July  5,  1778. 
My  Lord  : — I  have  the  honor  to  inform  your 
lordship  that,  pursuant  to  His  Majesty's  instruc- 
tions, I  evacuated  Philadelphia  on  the  18th  of 
June,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Gloucester  Point,  without  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  enemy.  Every  thing  from  thence 
passed  in  safety  across  the  Delaware,  through 
the  excellent  disposition  made  by  the  Admiral 
to  secure  our  passage :  the  army  marched  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  reached  Haddonfield  the  same  day. 
A  strong  corps  of  the  enemy  having,  upon  our 
approach,  abandoned  the  difficult  pass  of  Mount 
Holly,  the  army  proceeded  without  any  interrup- 
tion from  them,  excepting  what  was  occasioned 
by  their  having  destroyed  every  bridge  on  our 
road,  as  the  country  is  much  intersected  with 
marshy  rivulets,  the  obstructions  we  met  with 
were  frequent,  and  the  excessive  heat  of  the 


season    rendered    the    labor    of   repairing    the 
bridges  severely  felt. 

The  advanced  parties  of  our  light  troops  ar- 
riving unexpectedly  at  Crosswicks,  on  the  23d, 
after  a  trifling  skirmish,  prevented  the  enemy 
from  destroying  the  bridge  over  a  large  creek 
at  that  village,  and  the  army  passed  it  the  next 
morning.  One  column,  under  the  command  of 
his  Excellency  Lieutenant-general  Knyphausen 
near  Imlaystown ;  and  as  the  provision  train 
and  heavy  artillery  was  stationed  in  that  divi- 
sion, the  other  column,  under  Lieutenant-general 
Earl  Cornwallis,  took  a  position  at  AUenstown, 
which  covered  the  other  encampment. 

Thus  far,  my  lord,  my  march  pointed  equally 
towards  the  Hudson's  River  and  Staten  Island, 
by  the  Raritan.  I  was  now  at  the  juncture 
when  it  was  necessary  to  decide  ultimately  what 
course  to  pursue.  Incumbered  as  I  was  by  an 
enormous  provision-train,  &c,  to  which  impedi- 
ment the  probability  of  obstructions,  and  length 
of  my  march,  obliged  me  to  submit,  I  was  led 
to  wish  for  a  route  less  liable  to  obstacles  than 
those  above  mentioned. 

I  had  received  intelligence  that  Generals 
"Washington  and  Lee  had  passed  the  Delaware 
with  their  army,  had  assembled  a  numerous  mi- 
litia from  all  the  neighboring  provinces,  and  that 
Gates,  with  an  army  from  the  Northward,  was 
advancing  to  join  them  on  the  Raritan.  As  I 
could  not  hope  that,  after  having  always  hith- 
erto so  studiously  avoided  a  general  action, 
General  Washington  would  now  give  into  it, 
against  every  dictate  of  policy,  I  coidd  only  sup- 
pose that  his  views  were  directed  against  my 
baggage,  &c,  in  which  part  I  was  indeed  vul- 
nerable. This  circumstance  alone  would  have 
tempted  me  to  avoid  the  difficult  passage  of  the 
Raritan ;  but  when  I  reflected,  that  from  Sandy 
Hook  I  should  be  able,  with  more  expedition, 
to  carry  His  Majesty's  farther  orders  into  exe- 
cution, I  did  not  hesitate  to  order  the  army  into 
the  road  which  leads  through  Freehold  to  the 
Navesink.  The  approach  of  the  enemy's  army 
being  indicated  by  the  frequent  appearance  of 
their  fight  troops  on  our  rear,  I  requested  his 
Excellency  Lieutenant-general  Knyphausen  to 
take  the  baggage  of  the  whole  arnry  under  the 
charge  of  his  division,  consisting  of  the  troops 
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mentioned  in  the  margin.'  Under  the  head  of 
baggage  was  comprised  not  only  all  the  wheel- 
carriages  of  every  department,  but  also  the  bat- 
horses  ;  a  train  which,  as  the  country  admitted 
but  of  one  route  for  carriages,  extended  near 
twelve  miles.  The  indispensable  necessity  I  was 
under  of  securing  these  is  obvious ;  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  doing  it,  in  a  most  woody  country, 
against  an  army  far  superior  in  numbers,  will,  I 
trust,  be  no  less  so. 

I  desired  Lieutenant-general  Knyphausen  to 
move  at  daybreak,  on  the  28th,  and  that  I 
might  not  press  on  him  in  the  first  part  of  the 
march,  in  which  we  had  but  one  route,  I  did 
not  follow  with  the  other  division2  till  near 
eight  o'clock.  Soon  after  I  had  marched,  recon- 
noitering  parties  of  the  enemy  appeared  on  our 
left  flank.  The  Queen's  Rangers  fell  in  with 
and  dispersed  some  detachments  among  the 
woods  in  the  same  quarter.  Our  rear-guard 
having  descended  from  the  heights  above  Free- 
hold, into  a  plain  near  three  miles  in  length, 
and  about  one  mile  in  breadth,  several  columns 
of  the  enemy  appeared  likewise  descending  into 
the  plain,  and  about  ten  o'clock  they  began  to 
cannonade  our  rear.  Intelligence  was  at  this 
instance  brought  me,  that  the  enemy  were  dis- 
covered marching  in  force  on  both  our  flanks. 
I  was  convinced  that  our  baggage  was  their  ob- 
ject; but  it  being  at  this  juncture  engaged  in 
defiles,  which  continued  for  some  miles,  no 
means  occurred  of  parrying  the  blow,  but  at- 
tacking the  corps  which  harassed  our  rear,  and 
pressing  it  so  hard  as  to  oblige  the  detachments 
to  return  from  our  flanks  to  its  assistance. 

I  had  good  information  that  General  Wash- 
ington was  up  with  his  whole  army,  estimated 
at  about  twenty  thousand ;  but  as  I  knew  there 
were  two  defiles  between  him  and  the  corps  at 
which  I  meant  to  strike,  I  judged  that  he  could 
not  have  passed  them  with  a  greater  force  than 

1  Seventeenth  light-dragoons,  2d  battalion  of  light-in- 
fantry, Hessian  Yagers,  1st  and  2d  British  brigades,  Stirn's 
and  Loo's  brigades  of  Hessians,  Pennsylvania  Loyalists, 
West  Jersey  Volunteers,  Maryland  Loyalists. 

a  Sixteenth  light-dragoons,  1st  battalion  of  British 
grenadiers,  2d  ditto,  1st  battalion  of  light-infantry,  Hes- 
sian grenadiers,  Guards,  3d,  4th  and  5th  Brigades  Brit- 
ish. 


what  Lord  Cornwallis's  division  was  well  able  to 
engage  ;  and  had  I  even  met  his  whole  army  in 
the  passage  of  those  defiles,  I  had  little  to  appre- 
hend, but  his  situation  might  have  been  critical. 

The  enemy's  cavalry,  commanded,  it  is  said, 
by  M.  Lafayette,  having  approached  within  our 
reach,  they  were  charged  with  great  spirit  by 
the  Queen's  light-dragoons.  They  did  not  wait 
the  shock,  but  fell  back  in  confusion  upon  their 
own  infantry. 

Thinking  it  possible  that  the  event  might 
draw  to  a  general  action,  I  sent  for  a  brigade  of 
British,  and  the  Seventeenth  light-dragoons, 
from  Lieutenant-general  Knyphausen's  division ; 
and  having  directed  them  on  their  march  to 
take  a  position  effectually  covering  our  right 
flank,  of  which  I  was  most  jealous,  I  made  a 
disposition  of  attack  in  the  plain ;  but  before  I 
could  advance  the  enemy  fell  back,  and  took  a 
strong  position  on  the  heights  above  Freehold 
court-house.  The  heat  of  the  weather  was  in- 
tense, and  our  men  already  suffered  severely 
from  fatigue  ;  but  our  circumstances  obliged  us 
to  make  a  vigorous  exertion.  The  British  gren- 
adiers, with  their  left  to  the  village  of  Freehold, 
and  the  guards  on  the  right  of  the  grenadiers, 
began  the  attack  with  such  spirit  that  the  ene- 
my gave  way  immediately.  The  second  line  of 
the  enemy  stood  the  attack  with  great  obstina- 
cy, but  were  likewise  completely  routed.  They 
then  took  a  third  position,  with  a  marshy  hol- 
low in  front,  over  which  it  would  have  been 
scarcely  possible  to  have  attacked  them.  How- 
ever, part  of  the  second  fine  made  a  movement 
to  the  front,  occupied  some  ground  on  the  ene- 
my's left  flank,  and  the  light-infantry  and  Queen's 
Rangers  turned  their  left. 

By  this  time  our  men  were  so  overjjowered 
with  fatigue  that  I  could  press  the  affair  no  far- 
ther, especially  as  I  was  confident  the  end  was 
gained  for  which  the  attack  had  been  made. 

I  ordered  the  light-infantry  to  rejoin  me ;  but 
a  strong  detachment  of  the  enemy  having  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  a  post  which  would  have 
annoyed  them  in  their  retreat,  the  Thirty-third 
regiment  made  a  movement  towards  the  enemy, 
which,  with  a  similar  one  made  by  the  First 
grenadiers,  immediately  dispersed  them. 

I  took  the  position  from  whence  the  enemy 
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had  been  first  driven  after  they  had  quitted  the 
plain,  and  having  reposed  the  troops  till  ten  at 
night,  to  avoid  the  excessive  heat  in  the  day,  I 
took  advantage  of  the  moonlight  to  rejoin  Lien- 
tenant-general  Knyphausen,  who  had  advanced 
to  Nut  Swamp,  near  Middletown. 

Our  baggage  had  been  attempted  by  some  of 
the  enemy's  light  troops,  who  were  repulsed  by 
the  good  disposition  made  by  Lieutenant-gen- 
eral Knyphausen  and  Major-general  Grant,  and 
the  good  countenance  of  the  Fortieth  regiment, 
whose  pickets  alone  were  attacked,  and  one 
troop  of  the  Seventeenth  light-dragoons.  The 
two  corps  which  had  marched  against  it  (being, 
as  I  have  since  learned,  a  brigade  on  each  flank) 
were  recalled,  as  I  had  suspected,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  action. 

It  would  be  sufficient  honor  to  the  troops, 
barely  to  say  that  they  had  forced  a  corps,  as  I 
am  informed,  of  near  twelve  thousand  men, 
from  two  strong  positions,  but  it  will,  I  doubt 
not,  be  considered  as  doubly  creditable,  when  I 
mention  that  they  did  it  under  such  disadvanta- 
ges of  heat  and  fatigue,  that  a  great  part  of 
those  we  lost  fell  dead  as  they  advanced,  without 
a  wound.  Fearing  that  my  first  order  had  mis- 
carried, before  I  quitted  this  ground  I  sent  a 
second,  for  a  brigade  of  infantry,  the  Seven- 
teenth light-dragoons,  and  Second  battalion  of 
light-infantry,  to  meet  me  on  the  march,  with 
which  additional  force,  had  General  Washing- 
ton shown  himself  the  next  day,  I  was  deter- 
mined to  attack  him ;  but  there  not  being  the 
least  appearance  of  an  enemy,  I  suspected  he 
might  have  pushed  a  considerable  corps  to  a 
strong  position  near  Middletown,  I  therefore 
left  the  rear-guard  on  its  march,  and  detached 
Major-general  Grant  to  take  post  there,  which 
was  effected  on  the  29th.  The  whole  army 
marched  to  this  position  the  next  day,  and  then 
fell  back  to  another,  near  Navesink,  where  I 
waited  two  days,  in  the  hope  that  Mr.  Wash- 
ington might  have  been  tempted  to  have  ad- 
vanced to  the  position  near  Middletown,  which 
we  had  quitted ;  in  which  case  I  might  have  at- 
tacked him  to  advantage. 

During  this  time  the  sick  and  wounded  were 
embarked,  and  preparations  made  for  passing  to 
Sandy  Hook  Island  by  a  bridge,  which,  by  the 
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extraordinary  efforts  of  the  navy,  was  soon 
completed,  and  over  which  the  whole  army 
passed  in  about  two  hours  time ;  the  horses  and 
cattle  having  been  previously  transported. 

Your  lordship  will  receive  herewith  a  return 
of  the  killed,  wounded,  missing,  &c,  of  His 
Majesty's  troops,  on  the  28th  of  last  month. 
That  of  the  enemy  is  supposed  to  have  been 
more  considerable,  especially  in  killed. 

The  loss  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Monckton,  who 
commanded  the  Second  battalion  of  grenadiers, 
is  much  to  be  lamented. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  Lord  Cornwallis  for 
his  zealous  services  on  every  occasion ;  and  I 
found  great  support  from  the  activity  of  Major- 
general  Grey,  Brigadier-generals  Matthew,  Les- 
lie, and  Sir  William  Erskine. 

I  beg  leave  to  refer  your  lordship,  for  any 
other  particulars  which  you  may  wish  to  be  in- 
formed of,  to  Colonel  Patterson,  who  will  have 
the  honor  of  delivering  these  dispatches,  and 
whose  services  in  this  country  entitle  him  to 
every  mark  of  your  lordship's  favor. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c, 

H.  Clinton. 


Return  of  the  hilled,  wounded,  missing,  &c,  of  the 
troops  under  the  command  of  General  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  in  an  engagement  with  the  reoel  army,  on 
the  heights  of  Freehold,  county  of  Monmouth,  New 
Jersey,  the  28th  of  June,  1778. 

Total  British. — 1  lieutenant-colonel,  1  cap- 
tain, 2  lieutenants,  4  sergeants,  56  rank  and  file 
killed ;  3  sergeants,  45  rank  and  file  died  with 
fatigue ;  1  colonel,  1  lieutenant-colonel,  1  major, 
7  captains,  5  lieutenants,  7  sergeants,  137  rank 
and  file  wounded ;  3  sergeants,  6 1  rank  and  file 
missing. 

Total  German. — 1  rank  and  file  killed  ;  1 1 
rank  and  file  died  with  fatigue ;  1 1  rank  and  file 
wounded. 

General  Total. — 1  lieutenant-colonel,  1  cap- 
tain, 2  lieutenants,  4  sergeants,  57  rank  and  file 
killed;  3  sergeants,  56  rank  and  file  died  with 
fatigue ;  1  colonel,  1  lieutenant-colonel,  1  major, 
7  captains,  5  lieutenants,  7  sergeants,  148  rank 
and  file  wounded;  3  sergeants,  61  rank  and  file 
missing.  H.  Clinton. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII 

July  1  to  July  4,  l"i7S. 
WYOMING. 


Among-  the  many  interesting  spots, 
rendered  classic  by  the  war  of  the 
American  Revolution,  is  the  valley  of 
Wyoming. 

It  is  principally  in  Luzerne  county, 
extending  from  the  northeast  to  the 
southwest,  about  twenty-one  miles  in 
length,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
three  miles,1  and,  through  its  entire 
length,  the  lovely  Susquehannah  fol- 
lows its  winding  course.2  "  Two  ranges 
of  mountains  hem  in  the  valley,  the 
eastern  being  of  an  average  height  of 
one  thousand  feet,  and  the  western 
about  eight  hundred.  The  eastern 
range  is  precipitous  and  generally  bar- 
ren, but  is  strikingly  diversified  with 
clefts,  ravines,  and  forests,  and  presents 
a  most  picturesque  view.  The  western 
range  is  rapidly  yielding  to  the  process 
of  cultivation."8  "It  is  diversified  by 
hill  and  dale,  upland  and  intervale.  Its 
character  of  extreme  richness  is  derived 
from  the  extensive  flats,  or  river  bot- 
toms, which  in  some  places  extend  from 
one  to  two  miles  from  the  stream,  unri- 
valled in  expansive  beauty,  unsurpassed 

1  Peck's  Wyoming,  p.  9.— 3  Lossing's  Field  Book,  i.  p. 
340.—'  Peck's  Wyoming,  p.  10. 


in  luxuriant  fertility.  Though  now  gen- 
erally cleared  and  cultivated,  to  protect 
the  soil  from  floods  a  fringe  of  trees  is 
left  along  each  bank  of  the  river — the 
sycamore,  the  elm,  and  more  especially 
the  black-walnut,  while  here  and  there, 
scattered  through  the  fields,  a  huge 
shell-bark  yields  its  summer  shade  to 
the  weary  laborers,  and  its  autumn  fruit 
to  the  black  or  gray  squirrel,  or  the 
rival  plough-boys.  Pure  streams  of  wa- 
ter come  leaping  from  the  mountains, 
imparting  health  and  pleasure  in  their 
course  ;  all  of  them  abounding  with  the 
delicious  trout.  Along  those  brooks, 
and  in  the  swales,  scattered  through 
the  uplands,  grow  the  wild-plum  and 
the  butternut,  while,  wherever  the  hand 
of  the  white  man  has  spared  it,  the  na- 
tive grape  may  be  gathered  in  unlimit- 
ed profusion."1 

History  relates  the  story  of  its  origi- 
nal occupants,2  and  of  the  missionary 
zeal  which,  in  1742,  led  the  Count  Zin- 
zendorf  and  the  peaceful  Moravians  to 
enter  the  valley  ;3  and  here,  a  few  years 

1  Miner's  Wyoming,  pp.  xiii.  xiv. — "  Chapman's  Wy- 
oming, pp.  1-35  ;  Miner,  pp.  24-38. — s  Peck,  pp.  13,  14  ; 
Miner,  pp.  38-41 ;  Chapman,  pp.  19-22. 
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later,  began  that  celebrated  contest  be- 
tween Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania, 
for  the  possession  of  the  valley,  which 
the  troubles  with  the  mother  country 
could  not  wholly  overcome.1 

The  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tion found  the  valley  in  the  possession 
of  settlers  scattered  throughout  its  en- 
tire length  ; 2  and,  as  they  were  mostly 
from  Connecticut,  these  settlers  gen- 
erally recognized  the  authority  of  that 
State  in  all  their  affairs.8  As  it  was  an 
outpost  of  civilization,  surrounded  and 
overrun  by  the  Indians,4  the  settlers 
and  their  families  experienced,  at  an 
early  day,  the  peculiar  hardships  at- 
tending a  frontier  war.5  Upwards  of 
three  hundred  of  her  hardy  sons  had 
entered  the  service  of  the  Continent 
from  Wyoming;6  and  the  aged  men 
and  the  women,  who  remained  at  home, 
built  forts  for  their  defence,  planted 
and  cultivated  the  crops,7  and  even 
manufactured  the  gunpowder  which 
was  used  for  the  public  defence.8  Of 
the  forts  referred  to,  the  most  import- 
ant were  Fort  Durkee,  which  stood  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  half  a  mile 
below  the  borough  of  Wilkesbarre,  near 
the  Shawnee  flats ;  Fort  Wyoming, 
which  stood  where  the  court-house  in 
Wilkesbarre  now  stands ;  Ogden's  Fort, 
which  stood  near  the  mouth  of  Mill 
Creek,  three  and  a  half  miles  above  the 


1  Prof.  Silliman's  Notice  of  the  Valley  ;  T.  Pickering's 
letter,  Dec.  31,  1818 ;  Miner,  pp.  62-134. 

*  Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  328,  note.—3  Miner,  pp.  153-181. 

*  Peck.  p.  29  ;  Statement  of  Mrs.  Myers,  in  same  work, 
p.  147.—°  Miner,  p.  54— 5  Peck,  p.  29.— 7  Ibid.,  pp.  30,  31 ; 
Miner,  p.  212.—"  Miner,  p.  212. 


bridge  at  Wilkesbarre ;  the  Pittstown 
redoubts,  also  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  eight  miles  above  the  bridge ; 
Forty  Fort,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  near  the  spot  where  Myers'  Tav- 
ern has  more  recently  stood,  three  and 
a  half  miles  above  Wilkesbarre ;  Win- 
termoot's  Fort,  also  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  eight  miles  above  the 
bridge,  on  property  lately  owned  by 
Mr.  David  Goodwin ;  and  Jenkins'  Fort, 
on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  about  a 
mile  above  Wintermoot's.1 

The  Indians  having  showed  some 
disposition  to  annoy  the  inhabitants, 
the  Continental  Congress,  in  August, 
1776,  ordered  two  companies  to  be 
raised,  and  stationed  in  proper  places, 
for  the  defence  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  valley ;  subject,  however,  to  the  or- 
ders of  the  Congress,  and  to  serve  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States.2  Of 
these  companies,  Robert  Durkee  and 
Samuel  Ransom  were  elected  Captains,3 
and  in  less  than  sixty  days  the  ranks 
had  been  filled  from  the  few  able- 
bodied  men  who  still  remained  in  the 
valley.4  The  reverses  at  Long  Island, 
Fort  Washington,  and  in  the  Jerseys, 
soon  followed  ;  and  General  Washing- 
ton, with  the  few  who  remained  with 
him,  on  the  eighth  of  December,  found 
safety  in  Pennsylvania.  Deserted  by 
the  timid  and  the  wavering,  he  crossed 
the  Delaware  at  the  head  of  a  mere 
handful  of  men,  and  the  cause  of  Free- 


1  Prof.  Silliman's  Notice. — *  Jonr.  of  Cong.,  Friday, 
Aug.  23,  1776  {vol.  ii.  p.  306).— 3  rbid.,  Monday,  Aug. 
26,  1776  (vol.  Up.  307;. — *  Miner,  p.  193. 
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dom  appeared  to  be  fast  losing  ground. 
He  required  the  assistance  of  cool  heads 
and  strong  arms,  and  the  two  compa- 
nies in  Wyoming,  when  ordered  by 
Congress,  hastened  to  join  him,  leaving 
their  homes  entirely  exposed  to  the 
savage  enemy,  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded.1 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1778,  the 
Congress  received  information  of  the 
enemy's  designs,  and  of  the  prepara- 
tions which  were  being  made  for  a 
descent  on  Wyoming.2  From  Niagara, 
and  from  the  Indian  country,  the  ru- 
mors reached  Congress ;  while  General 
Schuyler,  with  his  characteristic  dili- 
gence, wrote  to  the  Board  of  War 
on  the  same  subject.3  These  rumors 
spread  throughout  the  valley,  and  the 
greatest  excitement  prevailed.  Mes- 
sengers were  dispatched  to  the  army 
to  hasten  the  return  of  the  companies 
under  Captains  Durkee  and  Ransom; 
the  officers  and  men  seconded  the  ap- 
peals, urged  the  necessities  of  their 
families,  then  left  defenceless,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  terms  and  purposes  of 
their  enlistment.4  But  "  mercy,  justice, 
and  policy  plead  in  vain."  The  appeals 
were  disregarded,  both  by  Connecticut 
(in  whose  quota  the  Wyoming  troops 
were  counted)  and  by  the  Congress,5 
and  it  has  been  well  said  of  it,  that 
"  history  affords  no  parallel  of  the  per- 
tinacious detention  of  men  under  such 
circumstances.      Treachery    is   not  for 

1  Jour,  of  Cong. ,  Thursday,  Dec.  12,  1776  (vol.  ii.  p. 
466)  ;  Miner,  p.  194.— '  Miner,  p.  212.— 8  Ibid. 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  212,  213.— 6  Ibid.  Gordon  (iii.  p.  187)  says 
the  letters  were  intercepted  by  the  Tories. 


a  moment  to  be  lisped,  and  yet  the 
malign  influence  of  the  policy  pursued, 
and  the  disastrous  consequences,  could 
not  have  been  aggravated,  if  they  had 
been  purposely  withheld.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  frank  and  con- 
fiding, more  brave  and  generous,  than 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  Wyoming 
people  from  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
test ;  and  it  is  saying  little  to  aver  that 
they  deserved,  both  at  the  hands  of 
Congress  and  Connecticut,  a  different 
requital." 1 

The  Indians  and  Tories  having  with- 
drawn from  the  vicinity,  and  joined 
the  enemy,  preparatory  to  the  attack,2 
the  Continental  Congress  again  inter- 
posed for  the  protection  of  Wyoming, 
ordering  one  full  company  of  foot  to 
be  raised  in  the  town  of  Westmore- 
land, for  its  defence  ;  the  said  company 
to  serve  one  year,  and  to  find  its  own 
arms,  accoutrements,  and  blankets — the 
latter  condition,  from  the  scarcity  of 
arms,  being  a  peculiarly  severe  impo- 
sition upon  the  inhabitants.3 

As  early  as  the  month  of  May,  scout- 
ing parties  from  the  enemy  hovered 
around  the  settlements,  and,  soon  after- 
wards, they  assumed  a  more  hostile  po- 
sition by  firing  upon  the  settlers  while 
they  passed  along  the  roads  and  streams 
or  worked  in  the  fields.4 

The  inhabitants  of  the  outer  settle- 
ments immediately  fled  to  the  forts ; 5 
and   the   appeals  to  the  Congress  for 

1  Miner,  pp.  212,  213.—"  Gordon,  iii.  p.  186  ;  Miner, 
p.  213. — 3  Jour,  of  Cong.,  Monday,  March  16,  1778,  iv.  p. 
113.— 4  Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  331.— 6  Ibid.,  p.  332;  State- 
ment of  Mrs.  Myers,  in  Peck,  p.  155  ;  Miner,  p.  215. 
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the  relief  which  was  needed  were  still 
more  urgently  and  frequently  made.1 
Disregarding  the  authority  of  those 
who  denied  them  a  hearing,  all,  except 
two,  of  the  commissioned  officers  in  the 
Wyoming  companies  resigned  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  and  upwards  of 
thirty  of  the  privates  deserted  and  fol- 
lowed their  example.2 

At  length  the  enemy  concentrated 
his  forces  at  Newtown  (noio  JElmird) 
and  Tioga,3  and,  on  the  morning  of  the 
thirtieth  of  June,  1YY8,  he  entered  the 
head  of  the  valley.4  His  force  consist- 
ed of  about  four  hundred  whites, — 
composed  of  Butler's  Rangers,  a  de- 
tachment of  Sir  John  Johnson's  Royal 
Greens,  and  Tories  from  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania ; 5  and 
from  six  to  seven  hundred  Indians  un- 
der Gi-en-gwah-toh  or  Gucingerachton,6 
the  whole  being  commanded  by  Colonel 
John  Butler.7 

The  first  work  which  he  encountered 
was  Fort  Jenkins,  into  which  had  been 
collected  the  families  of  John  Jenkins, 
Esq.,  the  Hardings,  the  Gardiners,  and 
others  in  that  part  of  the  valley.8  As 
the  movements  of  the  enemy  were  un- 
known to  the  settlers,  a  party  of  seven 
men  and  a  boy  had,  on  the  morning  of 
the  thirtieth  of  June,  taken  their  arms 


1  Peck,  p.  156.—"  Sketch  of  M.  Hollenback,  in  Peck's 
Wyoming,  p.  102.— 3  Miner,  p.  215.—  *  Stone's  Brant,  i. 
p.  332  ;  Chapman,  p.  121  ;  Peck,  p.  38  ;  Col.  J.  Butler's 
dispatch,  July  8,  1778. — s  Miner,  pp.  216,  217. 

6  Col.  J.  Butler's  dispatch  ;  Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  332  ; 
Lossing's  Field  Book,  i.  p.  354.  Col.  Z.  Butler  (dispatch, 
July  10)  supposes  there  were  only  400  Indians. 

'  Miner,  p.  218 ;  Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  331 ;  Peck,  p.  38. 

8  Miner,  p.  217. 


and  gone  to  their  labor  in  Exeter, 
about  three  miles  distant.  Towards 
evening  they  were  attacked  by  the 
enemy,  and  after  a  stubborn  defence, 
three  of  their  number — Daniel  Weller, 
John  Gardiner,  and  Daniel  Carr — were 
taken  prisoners;  and  four  of  them — 
James  Hadsell,  James  Hadsell,  jr.,  and 
Benjamin  and  Stukely  Harding — were 
killed;  while  John  Harding,  the  boy, 
by  throwing  himself  into  the  river, 
and  laying  under  the  willows,  with  his 
mouth  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
escaped  without  injury.1 

The  news  of  this  attack  spread  like 
wild-fire  throughout  the  valley,  and,  by 
common  consent,  Colonel  Zebulon  But- 
ler assumed  the  command  of  the  set- 
tlers.2 On  the  next  day  (July  1st),  in 
company  with  Colonel  Denison  and 
Lieutenant-colonel  Dorrance,  he  march- 
ed, with  all  his  force,  up  to  Exeter,  the 
scene  of  the  unequal  conflict  on  the 
preceding  day.3  Two  savages,  who 
were  watching  the  dead,  in  order  to 
seize  other  victims  from  among  those 
who  might  come  to  remove  the  bodies, 
were  shot;  and  the  mutilated  remains 
were  removed  and  interred  near  Fort 
Jenkins,  where  a  neat  monument  has 
been  erected  to  their  memory.4 

No  obstruction  was  offered  by  the 
enemy,  but  Colonel  Butler  had  no 
sooner  returned  than. the  former  ad- 
vanced to  Fort  Wintermoot, — a  mile 
below  Fort  Jenkins, — and  took  posses- 

1  Miner,  p.  217.— a  Peck,  p.  38  ;  Miner,  p.  217. 

3  Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  332  ;  Col.  Z.  Butler's  dispatch, 
July  10,- 1778  ;  Miner,  p.  217.—"  Col.  Z.  Butler's  dis 
patch,  July  10,  1778 ;  Miner,  pp.  217,  218. 
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sion  of  it  without  opposition.1  This 
fort  was  occupied  by  the  Winterraoots, 
Daniel  Ingersoll,  and  others,  with  their 
families.2  The  former  had  long  been 
suspected  by  their  neighbors,  and  when 
the  enemy  approached  they  told  Mr. 
Ingersoll  that  Colonel  John  Butler 
"  would  be  at  home  there,"  forbade 
any  opposition,  and  claimed  him  as  a 
prisoner  of  war.3 

The  same  evening  (July  ls-f),  Cap- 
tain Caldwell,  with  a  detachment  of  the 
Royal  Greens,  was  sent  back  to  secure 
Fort  Jenkins.4  Four  of  the  garrison 
having  been  already  killed,  and  three 
others  taken  prisoners,  those  who  re- 
mained offered  no  resistance,5  Colonel 
Butler  guaranteeing  to  them,  "  entire, 
the  lives  of  the  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren."6 

On  the  following  morning  (July  2<^), 
Mr.  Ingersoll,  who  had  been  captured 
at  Wintermoot's,  was  sent,  under  escort 
of  an  Indian  and  a  Tory,  to  Forty  Fort, 
to  demand  from  Colonel  Butler  the  sur- 
render of  that  post  and  of  the  valley.7 

This  demand  was  repeated  on  the 
next  morning  (July  3<i),  and  again  re- 
fused.8 After  the  messengers  had  re- 
tired from  the  fort,  Colonel  Butler 
called  a  Council  of  War,  to  consider 
the  course  most  proper  to  be  taken  ; 
and,  it  is  said,  the  opinions  of  the  offi- 


1  Hazard's  Register  of  Penn.,  vi.  p.  58  ;  Stone's  Brant, 
i.  p.  332  ;  Col.  J.  Butler's  dispatch,  July  8,  1778. 

2  Miner,  p.  218.— 3  Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  332  ;   Marshall, 
iv.  p.  25;  Miner,  p.  218.— '  Miner,  p.  218. 

6  Col.  J.  Butler's  dispatch  ;  Miner,  p.  218. 
6  Articles  of  Capitulation,  Doc.  I. — '  Col.  J.  Butler's 
dispatch  ;  Mrs.  Myers'  statement ;  Miner,  p.  218. 
8  Miner,  pp.  218,  219. 


cers  were  various  and  freely  expressed.1 
On  the  one  side,  Colonels  Butler  and 
Denison,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Dor- 
rance,  with  many  others,  were  inclined 
to  delay  operations,  supposing  that  the 
alarm  which  had  been  produced  by  the 
sudden  irruption  would  subside,  and 
the  people  become  better  able  to  op- 
pose the  enemy ;  that  the  absent  com- 
panies of  militia  would  arrive ;  and 
that  the  Wyoming  troops  then  in  the 
army,  would  also,  in  all  probability, 
reach  the  settlements  in  a  few  days,  all 
of  which  appeared  to  be  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  to  insure  success. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  majority  of  the 
officers,  giving  way  to  their  excited 
feelings,  dwelt  on  the  loss  of  the  Forts 
Wintermoot  and  Jenkins,  and  insisted 
that  three  days  had  been  already  spent 
in  rapine  and  murder,  with  the  work 
still  progressing.  It  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  the  little  garrison  would  not 
submit  to  inactivity  within  the  fort ; 
that  an  active  life  would  be  required 
to  keep  them  together ;  and  that,  un- 
less they  were  led  to  meet  the  enemy, 
many  of  them  would  leave  the  fort, 
with  the  desperate  hope  of  defending, 
single-handed,  their  respective  firesides.2 
With  great  reluctance,  therefore,  the 
minority  yielded,  and  preparations  were 
immediately  made  to  march  out  and 
meet  the  enemy.3  The  young,  the  mid- 
dle-aged, and  the  gray-haired  veterans, 
the  private  citizens  and  those  in  author- 

1  Hazard's  Begister,  vi.  p.  58  ;  Chapman,  p.  122  ;  Miner, 
p.  219. — *  Hazard's  Register,  vi.  p.  59  ;  Stone's  Brant,  i. 
p.  333;  Chapman,  pp.  122-124  ;  Mrs.  Myers'  statement ; 
Miner,  p.  219.—'  Miner,  p.  219. 
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ity,  alike  shouldered  their  pieces  and 
went  out  to  oppose  the  spoiler1 — some 
three  hundred  in  number.2  They  were 
organized  into  six  companies :  "  The 
Regulars"  being  the  company  organ- 
ized under  the  resolution  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Dethic  Hewitt,  numbering  about 
forty  men ;  " The  Plymouth  Company" 
commanded  by  Captain  Asaph  Whit- 
tlesey, numbering  forty-four  men;  "  The 
Hanover  Company"  commanded  by 
Captain  Lazarus  Stewart,  numbering 
about  forty  men;  " The 'Lower  Wilhes- 
harre  Company"  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain James  Bicllack,  jr.,  numbering 
thirty-eight  men  ;  "  The  Tipper  Wilkes- 
barre  Company"  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Rezin  Geer;  and  "  The  Kingston 
Company"  commanded  by  Captain 
Aholiab  Buck,  the  strength  of  which 
are  not  known.3  In  addition  to  these 
companies,  the  judges  of  the  courts 
and  all  the  civil  officers  went  out,  and 
Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  assumed  the 
command.4 

This  little  party  left  Forty  Fort  a 
little  after  noon,5  and  the  intelligence 
of  the  movement  was  immediately  con- 
veyed to  the  enemy,  at  Wintermoot's 
Fort,  when  orders  were  issued  for  the 

1  Miner,  p.  220. — 2  The  number  of  the  Americans  en- 
gaged in  the  fight  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute. 
Prof.  Silliman  says  368  were  present;  Mr.  Stone  agrees 
with  him.  I  have  preferred  the  authority  of  Mr.  Miner 
(Hiit.  of  Wyoming,  p.  219)  and  Dr.  Peck  (Wyoming,  p  38), 
strengthened  as  they  are  by  Col.  Z.  Butler's  dispatch, 
July  10,  1778,  and  Mrs.  Myers'  statement. 

3  Miner,  pp.  219,  220.— 4  Ibid. 

6  Col.  J.  Butler's  dispatch  ;  Miner,  p.  219.  Hazard 
(Reg.  of  Penn.,  vi.  p.  59)  says,  "at  dawn  of  day,"  and 
Chapman  (p.  124)  agrees  with  him. 


immediate  return  of  the  party  which 
was  then  at  Jenkins',  and  preparations 
were  made  for  battle.1 

As  the  settlers  approached  Winter- 
moot's they  saw  the  fort  was  in  flames,2 
the  enemy  having  set  it  on  fire,  proba- 
bly, for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  belief 
that  he  had  retreated,3  and  of  throwing 
the  Americans  off  their  guard. 

When  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  saw 
the  situation  of  the  enemy  he  dis- 
patched Captains  Ransom  and  Durkee, 
and  Lieutenants  Ross  and  Wells,  offi- 
cers on  whose  judgment  he  could  rely, 
to  select  the  spot  and  mark  off  the 
ground  on  which  to  form  the  order  of 
battle.4  Notwithstanding  this  precau- 
tion, it  is  evident  the  enemy  had  pre- 
viously selected  the  ground,  and  was 
formed  in  order  of  battle,  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  Americans;5  and  nothing  re- 
mained to  be  done  but  to  form  and 
advance  to  the  attack. 

The  ground  occupied  by  the  enemy 
was  near  Fort  Wmtermoot,  on  the  up- 
per bank  of  the  river.  His  left,  com- 
posed of  the  Rangers,  rested  on  the 
fort,  and  was  commanded  by  Colonel 
John  Butler,  in  person,6  who,  divested 
of  his  uniform,  appeared  on  the  ground 
with  a  handkerchief  tied  on  his  head.7 
On  his  right  were  placed  the  Roj-al 
Greens,  commanded  by  Sir  John  John- 


1  Miner,  p.  220. — *  Col.  J.  Butler's  dispatch,  Mrs.  Myers' 
statement. — s  Col.  J.  Butler's  dispatch.  Some  accounts 
state  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  draw  the  Americans 
into  an  ambuscade,  but  I  have  doubts  of  their  correctness. 

4  Miner,  p.  221.— 5  Hazard's  Register,  vi.  p.  59  ;  Col.  Z. 
Butler's  dispatch,  July  10, 1778 ;  Col.  J.  Butler's  dispatch, 
July  8,  1778. — 6  Prof.  Silliman's  Notice  ;  Chapman,  p. 
124  ;  Miner,  p.  222.—'  Miner,  p.  222. 
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son,  and  on  their  right,  forming  the  right 
wing  of  the  enemy's  position,  was  the 
main  body  of  the  Indians,  commanded 
by  Gi-en-gwah-toh,  a  chief  of  the  Sene- 
cas.1  The  wings  were  flanked  by  par- 
ties of  Indians,2  and  the  entire  force,  for 
its  greater  safety,  and,  possibly,  to  con- 
ceal their  real  strength  and  position, 
lay  flat  upon  the  ground,  waiting  the 
approach  of  the  Americans.8 

On  coming  up,  Colonel  Zebulon  But- 
ler addressed  his  troops  in  these  words : 
"  Men,  yonder  is  the  enemy.  The  fate 
of  the  Hardings  tells  us  what  we  have 
to  expect  if  defeated.  We  come  out  to 
fight,  not  only  for  liberty,  but  for  life 
itself,  and,  what  is  dearer,  to  preserve 
our  homes  from  conflagration ;  our  wo- 
men and  children  from  the  tomahawk. 
Stand  firm  the  first  shock,  and  the  In- 
dians will  give  way.  Every  man  to  his 
duty."4  The  column  then  displayed  to 
the  left ;  and,  under  the  direction  of 
the  officers  who  had  been  sent  forward 
for  that  purpose,  the  several  companies 
occupied  the  places  to  which  they  had 
been  assigned,  and  advanced,  in  line,  to 
the  proper  position,  where  they  halted.5 
The  right,  resting  on  the  steep  bank 
which  separated  the  river  bottom  from 
the  upper  bank,  was  composed  of  Cap- 
tain Bidlack's,  or  the  Lower  Wilkes- 
barre  company,  and  on  his  left  was 
Captain  Hewitt's  company  of  "  regu- 
lars." The  extreme  left,  which  rested 
on  a  swamp,  was  composed  of  Captain 
Whittlesey's,    or   the    Plymouth    com- 

1  Miner,  p.  222.— 3  Ibid.—3  Col.  J.  Butler's  dispatch. 
i  Miner,  p.  222.— 6  Ibid.,  pp.  221,  222. 


pany.1  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  assist- 
ed by  Major  John  Garrett,  commanded 
the  right  wing;  Colonel  Nathan  Den- 
ison,  assisted  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
George  Dorrance,  commanded  the  left.2 
Captains  Hansom  and  Durkee,  whose 
great  experience  gave  them  rights  to 
posts  of  unusual  honor  and  responsi- 
bility, were  posted,  the  former  with 
Captain  Whittlesey  on  the  left  of  the 
line,  the  latter  with  Captain  Bidlack  on 
the  extreme  right.3 

The  Americans  approached  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy,4  and, 
at  about  four  o'clock5  they  opened 
their  fire,  advancing  until  they  had 
come  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
enemy's  line.6  Until  this  time  the  lat- 
ter had  received  the  Americans'  fire 
without  returning  it,T  but,  Colonel  John 
Butler  having  given  the  order  to  com- 
mence the  action,  the  Indians  on  the 
enemy's  right  wing  opened  their  fire, 
and  the  action  soon  became  general.8 

The  fire  on  both  sides  was  well  sus- 
tained for  several  minutes,  and  the 
enemy's  line  began  to  show  signs  of 
uneasiness,  notwithstanding  his  officers 
exerted  themselves  to  preserve  order.9 
The  Indians  who  had  been  posted  on 
the  bottom  ground,  on  the  enemy's  left, 
kept  up  a  galling  fire,  from  which  Lieu- 
tenant Gore  lost  his  left  arm  and  Cap- 


1  Miner,  p.  222  ;  Mrs.  Myers'  statement. 

s  Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  334  ;  Chapman,  p.  125  ;  Miner, 
p.  222.— 3  Miner,  p.  222.—*  Hazard's  Register,  vi.  p.  59  ; 
Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  334  ;  Chapman,  p.  125  ;  Col.  J.  But- 
ler's dispatch.—6  Miner,  p.  223.— 6  Col.  J.  Butler's  dis- 
patch.—7 Ibid.—8  Ibid. 

'Col.  Z.  Butler's  dispatch  ;  Statements  of  M.  Hollenback 
and  Mrs.  Myers  ;  Miner,  p.  223. 
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tain  Durkee  was  killed.1  The  Indians, 
divided  into  six  distinct  bands,  kept  up 
a  constant  din,  and  maintained  their 
ground  with  desperate  energy.2 

After  the  battle  had  raged  about 
half  an  hour,  with  great  uncertainty 
respecting  the  result,  a  body  of  Indians, 
who  had  taken  possession  of  the  swamp 
on  the  left  of  the  American  line,  open- 
ed a  fire  and  completely  outflanked  it.3 
The  left  wing,  of  course,  was  thrown 
into  confusion;  and  Colonel  Denison 
gave  orders  that  the  Plymouth  com- 
pany, which  occupied  the  extreme  left, 
should  wheel  back,  and  form  an  angle 
with  the  main  line,  so  that  his  front, 
instead  of  his  flank,  might  be  presented 
to  the  enemy.4  Such  a  movement,  at 
all  times  dangerous  when  in  front  of 
the  enemy,  was  particularly  disastrous 
in  this  case.  The  men  did  not  fully 
understand  the  order, — some,  even  un- 
derstood it  was  an  order  to  retreat,5 — 
and  that  important  part  of  the  line  was 
thrown  into  some  disorder.6  Quickly 
perceiving  the  advantage  which  this 
mistake  afforded,  Gi-en-gwah-toh  as 
promptly  seized  it,  and  rushing  for- 
ward with  his  warriors,  the  conflict 
became  a  hand-to-hand  engagement.7 
Amidst  the  most  terrible  yells  of  the 
savages,  and  the  great  disadvantages 
of  the  most  perfect  disorder,  Colonel 
Denison    and    his   men    continued   the 


'Miner,  p.  223. — "Ibid. — 3  Hazard's  Register,  vi.  p. 
59  ;  Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  334  ;  Chapman,  p.  125. 

4  Miner,  p.  223.  Chapman  supposes  the  entire  wing 
was  to  fall  back. — 6  Hazard's  Register,  vi.  p.  59;  Col.  Z. 
Butler's  dispatch  ;  Statement  of  M.  Hollenhack. — 6  Chap- 
man, p.  125  ;  Mrs.  Myers'  statement ;  Miner,  p.  223. 

'  Miner,  p.  223. 
Vol.  I.— 54 


contest,  until  the  right  of  the  line  was 
also  broken,1  and  victory  rested  on  the 
banners  of  the  enemy. 

The  troops  fought  bravely — every 
man  did  his  duty;  and  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  every  captain  who  led 
a  company  fell  in  or  near  the  line?  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  troops  were  led 
by  lion-hearted  officers. 

Perceiving  the  advantage  which  had 
been  gained,  and  the  disorder  of  the 
American  line,  the  Indian  flanking  par- 
ties immediately  pushed  forward,  cut 
off  the  retreat  to  Forty  Fort,  and  press- 
ed the  fugitives,  now  between  two  fires, 
into  the  river.3  Monockasy  Island,  the 
only  means  for  crossing  the  stream 
which  offered  itself,  was  a  mile  distant, 
and  thither  the  unfortunate  settlers  re- 
treated, closely  pursued  by  the  savages.4 

On  reaching  the  bank  of  the  river,  a 
few  swam  over  and  escaped,5  but  many 
were  killed  in  the  water,  and  their 
bodies  were  borne  down  with  the  cur- 
rent.6 Others,  vainly  attempting  to 
conceal  themselves  among  the  bushes 
and  willows  on  the  margin  of  the  river, 
were  drawn  forth  by  their  relentless 
pursuers  and  butchered  in  cold  blood.7 
One  of  these,  named  Henry  Pensil, 
while  so  concealed,  discovered  his  own 
brother  approaching,  and  immediately 
came  forth,  threw  himself  at  his  feet, 
begging  for  protection,  and  promising 

1  Hazard's  Register,  vi.  p.  59  ;  Miner,  p.  223. 

2  Miner,  p.  224.— 3  Ibid.—4  Stone's  Brant,  i.  pp.  334, 
335  ;  Chapman,  pp.  125, 126  ;  Statement  of  M.  Hollen- 
back  ;  Miner,  p.  224. 

6  Hazard's  Register,  vi.  p.  59  ;  Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  335  ; 
Miner,  p.  225.— 6  Prof.  Silliman's  Notice  ;  Miner,  p.  225. 
'  Miner,  p.  225. 
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to  serve  him  for  life  if  he  would  spare 
him.  With  a  look  of  contempt  the 
heartless  wretch  replied,  "Mighty  well, 
you  damned  rebel"  and  instantly  shot 
him  dead.1  Another,  Lieutenant  Elijah 
Shoemaker,  whose  abundant  means  had 
long  enabled  him  to  resjDond  to  the 
promptings  of  a  charitable  disposition 
in  dispensing  his  bounty  to  the  dis- 
tressed, had  also  sought  refuge  in  the 
river.  He  was  soon  afterwards  discov- 
ered by  a  wretch  named  Windecker, 
whose  troubles  had  frequently  been 
soothed  by  his  unhappy  victim ;  and 
with  a  "  Come  out,  come  out,  you  Tcnow 
I  will  protect  you"  he  invited  him  to 
leave  his  hiding-place,  and  extended 
his  left  hand  to  assist  him  in  doing  so. 
Before  the  victim  reached  the  shore, 
however,  Windecker  dashed  his  hatchet 
into  the  head  of  his  benefactor,  who  fell 
back,  and  immediately  floated  away.2 

Nor  were  the  Indians  less  inactive  in 
the  work  of  death  than  their  merciless 
associates.  Many  were  invited  by  them 
to  come  ashore,  with  promises  of  safety, 
and  then  butchered.  Others,  with  an 
accuracy  of  aim  which  none  could  sur- 
pass, coolly  singled  out  single  officers 
and  shot  them  through  the  thighs,  ef- 
fectually disabling  them,  but  leaving 
them  alive  for  torture.3  Captain  Bid- 
lack,  who  was  found  near  the  lines  be- 
fore life  was  extinct,  was  thrown  among 
the  burning  logs  of  the  fort,  and  held 
there  with  pitchforks  until  he  expired.4 

1  Hazard's  Register,  vi.  p.  59  ;  Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  337  ; 
Chapman,  pp.  127, 128  ;  Stone's  Wyoming,  p.  215  ;  Miner, 
p.  225.-2  Peck,  pp.  47,  48  ;  Miner,  p.  225. 

3  Miner,  p.  225.  — 4  Ibid.,  p.  226. 


Others  were  arranged  in  circles,  and 
suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  their 
savage  victors,  who  passed  from  man  to 
man  in  their  work  of  destruction.1  In 
one  of  these  circles,  some  sixteen  or 
eighteen  had  been  arranged  around  a 
large  stone,  and  surrounded  by  a  large 
number  of  Indians.  This  little  party 
had  been  assigned  to  a  female  named 
Esther,  who  held  authority  in  one  of 
the  tribes,  and  she  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  discharge  the  duty  which 
devolved  upon  her  with  great  apparent 
satisfaction.  Striking  up  a  tune,  she 
passed  from  one  victim  to  the  next, 
and,  with  a  death-maul  or  tomahawk, — 
sometimes  one  weapon  was  used  and 
sometimes  the  other, — she  dashed  out 
the  brains  of  her  victims.2  Two  of  the 
devoted  circle,  Lebbeus  Hammond  and 
Joseph  Elliott,  seeing  there  was  no 
probability  of  escape,  unless  by  run- 
ning, suddenly  sprung  from  those  who 
held  them  and  fled  for  the  woods. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  notwith- 
standing the  savage  marksmen  and 
runners  employed  every  means  to  se- 
cure or  kill  them,  they  escaped  in 
safety.3 

At  length  "  night  threw  her  kindly 
mantle  over  the  field,  and  darkness 
arrested  the  pursuit."4  The  sad  tidings 
had  reached  the  forts  where  the  fami- 
lies of  the  sufferers  had  been  left,  and 
terror  reigned  supreme. 

Colonel  Denison,  gathering  the  few 
who   had   escaped,   took   command   of 

1  Prof.  Silliman's  Notice  ;  Miner,  p.  226.— 2  Prof.  Silli- 
man's  Notice;  Peck,  pp.  284-290;  Miner,  p.  226. 
3  Miner,  p.  226.— *  Ibid. 
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Forty  Fort,  while  Colonel  Zebulon  But- 
ler proceeded  to  the  fort  at  Wilkes- 
barre,  and  every  possible  precaution 
was  taken  to  prevent  a  surprise,  and 
secure  the  families  of  the  victims.1 

It  is  said  that  two  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  scalps  were  taken  in  this 
affair,2  and  the  lives  of  only  five  prison- 
ers were  saved.3  One  hundred  and 
forty  escaped.4  The  enemy's  loss  was 
never  known ;  the  statement  which  was 
made  by  Colonel  John  Butler5  being  so 
grossly  false  that  no  notice  need  be 
taken  of  it,  except  to  condemn  it. 

Many  sought  safety  by  immediately 
flying  from  the  valley;  and,  in  their 
haste,  forgetting  to  take  provisions  with 
them,  they  suffered  severely  from  hun- 
ger before  they  reached  the  settle- 
ments.6 Pursuing  their  lonely  way, 
they  scattered  throughout  the  country, 
as  far  eastward  as  Connecticut,  the  sto- 
ries of  their  sufferings  ;T  and  these, 
growing  more  terrible  with  every  repe- 
tition, were  the  basis  of  those  accounts 
of  the  "massacre  of  Wyoming"  which 
disfigure  the  pages  of  nearly  all  the 
historians  of  those  times.3 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  of 
July  a  council  was  held  in  Forty  Fort, 
in  which  it  was  determined  to  send  to 
Wilkesbarre  for  cannon,  to  bring  all 
the  people  to  the  former  post,  and  to 
defend  themselves  to  the  last  extrem- 

1  Miner,  p.  227.— 2  Col.  J.  Butler's  dispatch.  Mr.  Miner 
says  about  160  were  killed. — 3  Col.  J.  Butler's  dispatch. 

4  Miner,  p.  228.  C.  Hurlbut,  a  survivor,  says  only  60 
escaped. — 6  Dispatch,  July  8,  1778. 

'Miner,  pp.  229-231.—'  See  Holt's  N.  T.  Journal, 
Poughkeepsie,  July  20,  1778,  for  one  of  these  stories. 

8  Marshall,  iv.  pp.  24-28;  Gordon,"  iii.  pp.  187-191. 


ity.1  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that 
such  a  course  was  impracticable.2  Con- 
sternation reigned  throughout  the  val- 
ley, and  those  who  sought  safety  in 
flight,  embraced  the  greater  portion  of 
the  inhabitants.3  Soon  afterwards  a 
messenger  reached  the  fort,  demanding 
its  surrender,  and  requesting  Colonel 
Denison  to  go  up  to  Wintermoot's, 
where  Colonel  John  Butler  then  was,  to 
agree  on  terms  of  capitulation.4  After 
consulting  with  his  officers  and  those 
who  were  with  him,  he  went,  taking 
with  him  Obadiah  Gore,  Esq.,  and  Dr. 
Gustin.5  During  the  conference  Col- 
onel John  Butler  insisted  that  Colonel 
Zebulon  Butler,  and  the  remains  of 
Captain  Hewitt's  company,  being  on 
the  Continental  establishment,  should 
be  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.6  Col- 
onel Denison  desired  time  to  consult 
with  his  officers,  returned  for  that  pur- 
pose, but,  before  he  had  reached  to  Win- 
termoot's  again,  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler 
and  the  troops  alluded  to  had  retired 
from  the  valley.7  On  renewing  the  con- 
ference, terms  were  agreed  upon,  and 
at  four  o'clock  the  same  afternoon  the 
gates  of  the  fort  were  thrown  open 
and  the  enemy  took  possession.8 

Notwithstanding  the  Indians  violated 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation  by  plun- 
dering the  property  of  the  inhabitants,9 

"  Miner,  p.  229.— 2  Ibid.—3  Col.  Z.  Butler's  dispatch. 

4  Miner,  p.  231. — 6  Col.  Z.  Butler's  dispatch  ;  Miner,  p. 
231.— 6  Col.  Z.  Butler's  dispatch  ;  Miner,  p.  232. 

1  Ibid.  Mr.  Stone  (Brant,  i.  p.  335)  strangely  supposes 
the  settlers  were  acting  treacherously  against  Col.  Butler. 

8  Articles  of  Capitulation,  Doc.  II.  ;  Miner,  p.  232. 

0  Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  335  ;  Mrs.  Myers'  statement ; 
Miner,  p.  234. 
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it  does  not  appear  that  any  personal 
violence  was  offered  to  any  one  after 
the  articles  had  been  agreed  upon;1 
and  the  terrible  particulars  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  are  entirely 
erroneous. 

After  destroying  considerable  prop- 
erty, and  collecting  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand head  of  cattle,  and  sheep  and 
swine  in  great  numbers,  on  the  eighth 
of  July  the  enemy  retired  from  the 
valley.2 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  re- 
specting the  part  which  Colonel  John 
Butler  and  Joseph  Brant  have  been 
said  to  have  taken  in  this  horrible  af- 
fair. It  appears  to  have  been  well 
established,  however,  that  the  great 
Mohawk  chief  was  not  in  that  vicin- 


ity;1 and  Mr.  Miner,  to  whose  faithful 
labors  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
history  of  Wyoming,  as  clearly  estab- 
lishes the  innocence  of  Colonel  Butler. 
He  was  entirely  powerless,  and  the  out- 
rages of  the  savages  were  committed  in 
defiance  of  his  positive  orders.2 

But  the  withdrawal  of  Colonel  But- 
ler and  his  command  did  not  wholly 
restore  peace  to  Wyoming.  The  sav- 
ages continued  to  harass  the  few  who 
returned  to  gather  their  crops  and  to 
secure  the  fragments  which  had  not 
been  destroyed ;  and  even  after  the 
close  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  the 
contest  between  the  rival  claimants  of 
the  soil  —  those  of  Connecticut  and 
Pennsylvania  —  was  bitter  and  long 
continued. 


DOCUMENTS. 


ii. 


ARTICLES    OF   CAPITULATION    OF   FORT   JENKINS. 

Fort  Jenkins,  July  1,  1778. 

Between  Major  John  Butler,  on  behalf  of 
His  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  and  John 
Jenkins. 

Art.  1.  That  the  fort,  with  all  the  stores, 
arms,  and  ammunition,  be  delivered  up  imme- 
diately. 

Art.  2.  That  Major  John  Butler  shall  pre- 
serve to  them,  entire,  the  lives  of  the  men, 
women,  and  children.  John  Butler, 

John  Jenkins. 

1  Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  336  ;   Walter  N.  Butler  to  Gov. 
Geo.  Clinton,  Feb.  18,  1779  ;  Col.  Z.  Butler's  dispatch. 
»  Col.  Z.  Butler's  dispatch  ;  Miner,  p.  235. 


ARTICLES    OF   CAPITULATION    OF   FORTY    FORT. 

Westmoreland,  July  4,  1778. 

Capitulation  made  and  completed  between 
Major  John  Butler,  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty 
George  the  Third,  and  Colonel  Nathan  Deni- 
son,  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Art.  1.  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  settle- 
ment lay  down  their  arms,  and  the  garrison  be 
demolished. 

Art.  2.  That  the  inhabitants  are  to  occupy 
their  farms  peaceably,  and  the  lives  of  the  in- 
habitants prserved  entire  and  unhurt. 

1  Stone's  Brant,  i.  pp.  338,  339  ;  Peck,  pp.  88-93  ;  Guy 
Johnson  to  Lord  Germain,  Sept.  10, 1778  ;  Col.  J.  Butler's 
dispatch. — 2  Mrs.  Myers'  statement ;  Miner,  pp.  235-237. 
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Art.  3.  That  the  Continental  stores  be  de- 
livered up. 

Aet.  4.  That  Major  Butler  will  use  his  ut- 
most influence  that  the  private  property  of  the 
inhabitants  shall  be  preserved  entire  to  them. 

Aet.  5.  That  the  prisoners  in  Forty  Fort  be 
delivered  up,  and  that  Samuel  Finch,  now  in 
Major  Butler's  possession,  be  delivered  up  also. 

Aet.  6.  That  the  property  taken  from  the 
people  called  Tories,  up  the  river,  be  made 
good ;  and  they  to  remain  in  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  their  farms,  unmolested  in  a  free  trade 
in  and  throughout  this  State,  as  far  as  lies  in 
my  power. 

Aet.  7.  That  the  inhabitants  that  Colonel 
Denison  now  capitulates  for,  together  with  him- 
self, do  not  take  up  arms  during  the  present 
contest. 

Nathan  Denison,        John  Johnson, 
John  Butlee,  Samuel  Gustin, 

Zaeah  Beech,  Wm.  Caldwell. 


DJ. 


COLONEL  ZEBDLON  BUTLEE  S  REPORT  OF  THE 
BATTLE  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  WAR. 

Gnadenhutten,  Penn  Township,  July  10,  1778. 
Honored  Sir  : — On  my  arrival  at  Westmore- 
land, which  was  only  four  days  after  I  left  York- 
town,  I  found  there  was  a  large  body  of  the 
enemy  advancing  on  that  settlement.  On  the 
1st  of  July  we  mustered  the  militia,  and  marched 
towards  them  by  the  river  above  the  settlement — 
found  and  killed  two  Indians  at  a  place  where, 
the  day  before,  they  had  murdered  nine  men  en- 
gaged in  hoeing  corn.  We  found  some  canoes, 
&c,  but  finding  no  men  above  their  main  body, 
it  was  judged  prudent  to  return  :  and  as  every 
man  had  to  go  to  his  own  house  for  his  pro- 
visions, we  could  not  muster  again  till  the  3d 
of  July.  In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  had  got 
possession  of  two  forts,  one  of  which  we  had 
reason  to  believe  was  designed  for  them,  though 
they  burned  them  both.  The  inhabitants  had 
some  forts  for  the  security  of  their  women  and 
children,  extending  about  ten  miles  on  the  riv- 
er, and  too  many  men  would  stay  in  them  to 


take  care  of  them ;  but,  after  collecting  about 
three  hundred  of  the  most  spirited  of  them, 
including  Captain  Hewitt's  company,  I  held  a 
council  with  the  officers,  who  all  agreed  that  it 
was  best  to  attack  the  enemy  before  they  got 
any  farther.  We  accordingly  marched,  found 
their  situation,  formed  a  front  of  the  same  ex- 
tension of  the  enemy's,  and  attacked  from  right 
to  left  at  the  same  time.  Our  men  stood  the 
fire  well  for  three  or  four  shots,  till  some  part  of 
the  enemy  gave  way ;  but,  unfortunately  for  us, 
through  some  mistake,  the  word  retreat  was  un- 
derstood from  some  officer  on  the  left,  which 
took  so  quick  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
the  officers  to  form  them  again,  though  I  be- 
lieve, if  they  had  stood  three  minutes  longer, 
the  enemy  would  have  been  beaten.  The  ut- 
most pains  were  taken  by  the  officers,  who 
mostly  fell.  A  lieutenant-colonel,  a  major,  and 
five  captains,  who  were  in  commission  in  the 
militia,  all  fell.  Colonel  Durkee,  and  Captains 
Hewitt  and  Ransom,  were  likewise  killed.  In 
the  whole,  about  two  hundred  men  lost  their 
lives  in  the  action  on  our  side.  What  number  of 
the  enemy  were  killed  is  yet  uncertain,  though 
I  believe  a  very  considerable  number.  The  loss 
of  these  men  so  intimidated  the  inhabitants  that 
they  gave  up  the  matter  of  fighting.  Great 
numbers  ran  off,  and  others  would  comply  with 
the  terms  that  I  had  refused.  The  enemy  sent 
flags  frequently ;  the  terms  you  will  see  in  the 
inclosed  letter.  They  repeatedly  said  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  any  but  the  inhabitants,  and 
did  not  want  to  treat  with  me.  Colonel  Deni- 
son, by  the  desire  of  the  inhabitants,  went  and 
complied,  which  made  it  necessary  for  me  and 
the  little  remains  of  Captain  Hewitt's  company 
to  leave  the  place.  Indeed,  it  was  determined 
by  the  enemy  to  spare  the  inhabitants  after  the 
agreement,  and  that  myself  and  the  few  Conti- 
nental soldiers  should  be  delivered  up  to  the 
savages,  upon  which  I  left  the  place,  and  came 
away,  scarcely  able  to  move,  as  I  have  had  no 
rest  since  I  left  Yorktown.  It  has  not  been  in 
my  power  to  find  a  horse  or  man  to  wait  on 
the  Board  till  now.  I  must  submit  to  the 
Board  what  must  be  the  next  step.  The  little 
remains  of  Hewitt's  company,  which  are  about 
fifteen,    are   gone   to    Shamoken,  and  Captain 
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Spaulding's  company,  I  have  heard,  are  on  the 
Delaware.  Several  hundred  of  the  inhabitants 
are  strolling  in  the  country,  destitute  of  pro- 
visions, "who  have  large  fields  of  grain  and  other 
necessaries  of  life  at  Westmoreland.  In  short, 
if  the  inhabitants  can  go  back,  there  may  yet 
be  secured  double  the  quantity  of  provisions  to 
support  themselves,  otherwise  they  must  be 
beggars,  and  a  burden  to  the  world. 

I  have  heard  from  men  that  came  from  the 
place  since  the  people  gave  up,  that  the  Indians 
have  killed  no  person  since,  but  have  burned 
most  of  the  buildings,  and  are  collecting  all  the 
horses  they  can,  and  are  moving  up  the  river. 
They  likewise  say  the  enemy  were  eight  hun- 
dred, one  half  white  men.  I  should  be  glad 
that,  if  possible,  there  might  be  a  sufficient 
guard  sent  for  the  defence  of  the  place,  which 
will  be  the  means  of  saving  thousands  from 
poverty,  but  must  submit  to  the  wisdom  of 
Congress.  I  desire  farther  orders  from  the 
honorable  Board  of  War,  with  respect  to  my- 
self and  the  soldiers  under  my  direction. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  honor's  most 
obedient  humble  servant, 

Zebulon  Butler. 


IV. 


MAJOR  JOHN  BUTLER  S   REPORT  TO  LIEUTENANT- 
COLONEL   BOLTON.1 

Lacuwanack,  July  8,  1778. 
Sir  : — On  the  30th  of  June  I  arrived,  with 
about  five  hunded  Rangers  and  Indians,  at  Wy- 
oming, and  encamped  on  an  eminence  which 
overlooks  the  greatest  part  of  the  settlement, 
from  which  I  sent  out  parties  to  discover  the 
situation  or  strength  of  the  enemy,  who  brought 
in  eight  prisoners  and  scalps.  Two  loyalists 
who  came  into  my  camp,  informed  me  that  the 
rebels  could  muster  about  eight  hundred  men, 
who  were  all  assembled  in  their  forts.  July 
the  1st,  I  marched  to  the  distance  of  half  a  mile 


"This  document  has  been  copied  from  "Wyoming," 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Peck,  to  whom  it  had  been  furnished  by 
Hon.  George  Bancroft. 


of  Wintermoot's  Fort,  and  sent  in  Lieutenant 
Turney  with  a  flag  to  demand  immediate  pos- 
session of  it,  which  was  soon  agreed  to.  A  flag 
was  then  sent  to  Jenkins'  Fort,  which  surren- 
dered on  nearly  the  same  conditions  as  Winter- 
moot's, both  of  which  are  inclosed.  I  next 
summoned  Forty  Fort,  the  commandant  of 
which  refused  the  conditions  I  sent  him.  July 
3d,  parties  were  sent  out  to  collect  cattle,  who 
informed  me  that  the  rebels  were  preparing  to 
attack  me.  This  pleased  the  Indians  highly, 
who  observed  they  should  be  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  them  in  the  woods.  At  two  o'clock 
we  observed  the  rebels  upon  their  march,  in 
number  about  four  or  five  hundred.  Between 
four  and  five  o'clock  they  were  advanced  within 
a  mile  of  us.  Finding  them  determined,  I  order- 
ed the  fort  to  be  set  on  fire,  which  deceived  the 
enemy  into  an  opinion  that  we  had  retreated. 
We  then  posted  ourselves  in  a  fine  open  wood, 
and,  for  our  greater  safety,  lay  flat  upon  the 
ground,  waiting  their  approach.  When  they 
were  within  two  hundred  yards  of  us  they  be- 
gan firing.  We  still  continued  upon  the  ground, 
without  returning  their  fire,  until  they  had  fired 
three  volleys.  By  this  time  they  had  advanced 
within  one  hundred  yards  of  us,  and,  being 
quite  near  enough,  Gucingerachton  ordered  his 
Indians,  who  were  upon  the  right,  to  begin  the 
attack  upon  our  part,  which  was  immediately 
well  seconded  by  the  Rangers  on  the  left.  Our 
fire  was  so  close  and  well  directed  that  the  affair 
was  soon  over,  not  lasting  half  an  hour  from  the 
time  they  gave  us  their  first  fire  to  their  flight. 
In  this  action  were  taken  two  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  scalps  and  only  five  prisoners. 
The  Indians  were  so  exasperated  with  their  loss 
last  year,  near  Fort  Stanwix,  that  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  I  could  save  the  lives  of 
these  few.  Colonel  Denison,  who  came  in  next 
day  with  a  minister  and  two  others,  to  treat  for 
the  remainder  of  the  settlement  of  Westmore- 
land, assured  us  that  they  had  lost  one  colonel, 
two  majors,  seven  captains,  thirteen  lieutenants, 
eleven  ensigns,  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
privates.  On  our  side  were  killed,  one  Indian, 
two  Rangers,  and  eight  Indians  were  wounded. 
In  this  incursion  we  have  taken  eight  palisades, 
(six)    forts,    and   burned    about   one   thousand 
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dwelling-houses,  all  their  mills,  &c.  We  have 
also  killed  and  drove  off  about  one  thousand 
head  of  horned  cattle,  and  sheep  and  swine  in 
great  numbers.  But  what  gives  me  the  sin- 
cerest  satisfaction  is,  that  I  can  with  great  truth 
assure  you  that  in  the  destruction  of  this  settle- 
ment not  a  single  person  has  been  hurt,  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  such  as  were  in  arms ;  to  these, 
indeed,  the  Indians  gave  no  quarter. 

I  have  also  the  pleasure  to  inform  you,  that 
the  officers  and  Rangers  behaved  during  this 
short  action  highly  to  my  satisfaction,  and  have 
always  supported  themselves  through  hunger 
and  fatigue,  with  great  cheerfulness. 

I  have  this  day  sent  a  party  of  men  to  the 
Delaware  to  destroy  a  small  settlement  there, 
and  to  bring  off  prisoners.  In  two  or  three 
days  I  shall  send  out  other  parties  for  the  same 


purpose,  if  I  can  supply  myself  with  provisions. 
I  shall  harass  the  adjacent  country,  and  prevent 
them  from  getting  in  their  harvest. 

The  settlement  of  Scohary,  or  the  Minisinks, 
will  be  my  next  object,  both  of  which  abound 
in  corn  and  cattle,  the  destruction  of  which  can- 
not fail  of  greatly  distressing  the  rebels.  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  hear  any  thing  of  the  ex- 
presses I  sent  to  the  Generals  Howe  and  Clin- 
ton ;  but  as  I  sent  them  by  ten  different  routes, 
I  am  in  hopes  that  some  of  them  will  be  able  to 
make  their  way  to  them  and  return. 

In  a  few  days  I  will  do  myself  the  honor  of 
writing  to  you  more  fully,  and  send  you  a  jour- 
nal of  my  proceedings  since  I  left  Niagara. 

I  am,  sir,  with  respect,  your  most  obedient 
and  very  humble  servant, 

John  Butlee. 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

August  5  to  August  30,  177§. 

THE    OPERATIONS    IN    RHODE    ISLAND. 


A  treaty  of  alliance  having  been 
concluded  between  the  United  States 
and  the  King  of  the  French,1  a  fleet 
was  fitted  up  for  the  American  service, 
and  left  Toulon  on  the  thirteenth  of 
April,  lf78.2  It  was  composed  of 
twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  four  large 
frigates,  and  the  command  was  given 
to  Admiral  the  Count  D'Estains-  a 
brave  and  successful  officer.3  Informa- 
tion of  this  movement  was  laid  before 
the  British  ministry  on  the  sixth  of 
May,  when  a  powerful  fleet  of  twenty- 
two  sail  of  the  line,  commanded  by 
Admirals  Byron  and  Hyde  Parker, 
was  ordered  to  sea ;  but  the  cabinet, 
being  still  uncertain  of  the  destination 
of  the  French  fleet,  countermanded  the 
order ;  although  they  speedily  renewed 

1  Hist,  of  Civil  War,  i.  p.  323  ;  Ramsay's  Am.  Kev.,  ii. 
pp.  59-68.— 2  Marshall's  Washington,  iii.  p.  523. 

3  Stedman  (ii.  p.  25),  Marshall  (iii.  p.  523),  and  some 
other  writers,  give  six  as  the  number  of  frigates.  In 
Collins'  "iV.  J.  Gazette,  Trenton,  Aug.  19,  1778,"  the  fol- 
lowing are  named  as  the  vessels  under  Count  D'Estaing  : 
Languedoc,  90  ;  Tonnant,  80  ;  Cassar,  74  ;  Zele,  74  ;  Nec- 
tar, 74  ;  Marseilles,  74  ;  Protecteur,  74  ;  Guerriere,  74  ; 
Jantasque,  64  ;  Provence,  64  ;  Vailliant,  64  ;  Saggitaire, 
54 ;  Chinnere,  30  ;  L'Eugeante,  26  ;  L'Alemence,  26  ; 
L' Arimable,  26.  This  is  confirmed  by  a  letter  from  New- 
port, in  Gaines'  New  York  Gazette  and  Mercury,  No.  1399, 
Aug.  10,  1778. 


it,  the  fleet  finally  sailing  on  the  fifth 
of  June. 

After  a  tedious  voyage  of  eighty- 
seven  days,  on  the  eighth  of  July, 
Admiral  D'Estaing  anchored  at  the 
entrance  of  Delaware  Bay;1  and  after 
communicating  with  the  Congress  at 
Philadelphia,  he  weighed  anchor  and 
sailed  for  Sandy  Hook,2  reaching  that 
point  on  the  eleventh  of  July.3  On 
reaching  that  jDoint  he  found  that  his 
ships  could  not  enter  the  bay,  because 
of  a  sand-bar,  which,  at  that  time,  ex- 
tended from  Staten  Island  to  Sandy 
Hook,4  and  he  anchored  on  the  Jersey 
shore,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Shrewsbury  "River.5 

At  the  urgent  request  of  General 
Washington,  on  the  2 2d  of  July,6  the 
Count  sailed  from  Sandy  Hook  to 
Rhode  Island,  for  the  purpose  of  co- 

1  Gordon,  iii.  p.  154  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  26  ;  Admiral 
Howe's  dispatch,  July  11.  The  fleet  was  delayed  by  ad- 
verse winds  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  did  not  pass  Gib- 
ralter  until  the  fifteenth  of  May. 

*  Marshall's  Washington,  iii.  p.  523. — 3  Adm'l  Howe's 
dispatch,  July  11. — 4  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  279;  Los- 
sing's  Field  Book,  ii.  p.  79  ;  Gordon,  iii.  pp.  155-157. 

5  Gordon,  iii.  p.  155  ;  Irving,  iii.  p.  452  ;  Gaines'  N.  T. 
Gazette  and  Mercury,  No.  1395,  July  20.—"  Gaines'  N.  Y. 
Gazette  and  Mercury,  No.  1397,  July  27. 
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operating  with  General  Sullivan,  who 
commanded  there,  and  was  then  pre- 
paring to  attack  the  enemy,  who  then 
occupied  the  island  of  Rhode  Island.1 
He  appeared  off  the  harbor  of  New- 
port on  the  twenty-ninth  of  July ; 2 
cast  anchor  about  five  miles  below  the 
town;8  and,  soon  afterwards,  a  plan  of 
operations  was  arranged  between  him 
and  General  Sullivan.4 

At  this  time  the  enemy  occupied 
Newport  and  the  island  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and: and  the  Americans  were  encamped 
in  the  vicinity  of  Providence.5  The 
former,  embracing  the  Twenty-second, 
Forty-third,  Fifty-fourth,  and  Sixty- 
third  British  regiments,  Fanning's  and 
Brown's  corps  of  Provincials,  and  the 
Hessian  regiments  of  chasseurs,  Huyn, 
Bunau,  Ditfurth,  Landgrave,  Seaboth, 
and  Voit,  commanded  by  Major-general 
Pigot,6  were  securely  intrenched  and 
supported  by  several  frigates  and  small- 
er vessels.7  The  latter,  embracing  the 
brigades  of  Generals  Cornell,  Greene, 
Lovell,  and  Titcomb,  the  advance  of 
Livingston's,  the  reserve  of  West's,  and 
a  body  of  artillery,8  commanded  by 
General  Sullivan,9  had  been  reinforced 
with  the  brigades  commanded  by  Gen- 
erals Glover  and  Varnum,10  and  large 
numbers  of  militia  from  Massachusetts, 

1  Peterson's  Rhode  Island,  p.  220. — 2  Gordon,  iii.  p.  157  ; 
Stedman,  ii.  p.  27  ;  Hist,  of  Civil  War,  i.  p.  333 ;  Gen. 
Pigot's  dispatch,  Aug.  31. — 3  Stedman,  ii.  p.  28  ;  Peter- 
son's Rhode  Island,  p.  221. — 4  Irving,  iii.  p.  454  ;  Gaines' 
N.  Y.  Gazette  and  Mercury,  No.  1401,  Aug.  24,  1778. 

6  Marshall,  iii.  p.  530.— 6  Peterson's  P.  I.,  p.  220. 

7  Marshall,  iii.  p.  530  ;  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  279  ; 
Stedman,  ii.  p.  34.— 8  Heath's  Mem.,  pp.  190,  191. 

9  Marshall,  iii.  p.  526  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  157. 

10  Heath's  Mem.,  p.  189. 
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Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut.1  Gen- 
eral Greene,  also,  was  dispatched  by 
the  commander-in-chief  to  assist,  with 
his  great  abilities,  in  executing  the  ob- 
jects of  the  expedition.2 

The  enemy  having  withdrawn  Brown's 
Provincial  corps  and  two  regiments  of 
Hessians  from  Canonicut  Island,  where 
they  had  been  stationed,  and  concen- 
trated his  forces  in  and  around  New- 
port,8 it  became  unnecessary  to  move, 
against  the  island,  and  an  attack  on  the 
town  was  alone  provided  for.4  For  this 
purpose  the  Count  D'Estaing  was  to  en- 
ter the  harbor,  pass  up  the  main  chan- 
nel to  Dyer's  Island,  near  which,  on 
the  west  side  of  Rhode  Island,  the 
French  troops  were  to  be  landed ; 
while  the  Americans  were  to  pass 
down  and  cross  the  eastern  channel, 
occupying  the  eastern  shore  at  the 
same  moment,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
that  the  French  occupied  the  western.5 
In  accordance  with  these  arrange- 
ments, on  the  fifth  of  August,  two  ships 
of  the  line  were  detached  to  the  west- 
ern, or  Narragansett  passage,  and  two 
frigates  to  the  eastern,  or  Seaconet  pas- 
sage,6 compelling  the  enemy  to  burn  or 
sink  the  Juno,  the  Lark,  the  Orpheus, 
the  Flora,  and  the  Cerherus,  each  of 
thirty-two  guns,  the  Falcon  of  eighteen, 
and  the  King-fislier  of  sixteen,  whose 


1  Gordon,  iii.  p.  157  ;  Laco,  No.  III.  ;  Penn.  Packet, 
Phila.,  Aug.  20,  1778. — 2  Marshall,  iii.  p.  527;  Gordon, 
iii.  p.  158. — s  Gen.  Pigot's  dispatch,  Aug.  31,  Doc.  II.  ; 
Stedman,  ii.  p.  35  ;  Peterson's  R.  I.,  p.  223. — *  Marshall's 
Washington,  iii.  p.  531. — s  Ibid.,  pp.  531,  532. 

6  Gordon,  iii.  p.  158  ;  Stedman,  ii.  pp.  28,  34  ;  Letter 
from  Newport,  in  Gaines'  N..  Y.  Gazette  and  Mercury,  No. 
1399,  Aug.  10,  1778. 
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retreat  was  thus  cut  off;1  and,  on  the 
eighth  of  August,  the  main  body  of  the 
fleet  entered  the  main  channel  with  a 
light  wind,  keeping  up  a  warm  fire  on 
Brenton's  Point,  Goat  Island,  and  the 
North  Batteries,  which  were  manned 
by  the  crews  of  the  vessels  destroyed 
on  the  fifth,  and  commanded  by  Caj> 
tain  Christian  and  Lieutenants  Forrest 
and  Otway,  of  the  navy.2  On  the  same 
day  General  Sullivan  joined  General 
Greene  at  Tiverton,  and  the  ninth  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  time  for  the  descent 
on  the  island.3  The  militia  failed  to 
reach  the  place  of  rendezvous  in  sea- 
son, however,  and  General  Sullivan  was 
compelled  to  ask  a  postponement  until 
the  next  day ;  *  but  having  afterwards 
learned  that  the  enemy  had  evacuated 
the  works  on  the  northern  extremity 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  fearing  that  the 
postponement  might  cause  them  to  reoc- 
cupy  them,  he  determined,  without  con- 
sulting the  Count,  to  pass  over  to  the 
island  without  delay,  which  was  accom- 
plished, without  opposition,5  by  way  of 
Rowland's  Ferry.6  When  the  Count 
was  informed  of-  this  movement  he 
was  very  indignant,  and  resented  the 

1  Gen.  Pigot's  dispatch,  Aug.  31,  Doc.  II.  ;  Stedman, 
ii.  p.  35;  Peterson's  Khode  Island,  pp.  221,  222;  Let- 
ter from  Newport,  in  Gaines'  N.  T.  Gazette  and  Mercury, 
No.  1399,  Aug.  10,  1778. 

2  Gen.  Pigot's  dispatch,  Aug.  31,  Doc.  II.  ;  Gordon, 
iii.  p.  158  ;  Peterson's  P.  I.,  p.  222  ;  Hist,  of  Civil  War, 
i.  p.  334  ;  Penn.  Packet,  Phila.,  Aug.  18,  1778. 

3  Marshall's  Washington,  iii.  p.  533.— "  Ibid. 

6  Stedman,  ii.  p.  35  ;  Peterson's  E.  I.,  p.  223  ;  Gordon, 
iii.  pp.  158,  159  ;  Marshall's  Washington,  iii  p.  534  ; 
Letter  from  Camp,  Aug.  17,  in  Gaines'  N.  Y.  Gazette  and 
Mercury,  No.  1403,  Sept.  14,  1778. 

6  Gen.  Pigot's  dispatch,  Aug.  31,  Doc.  II.  ;  Hist,  of 
Civil  War,  i.  p.  334. 


fancied   insult   in    the    most   emphatic 
terms.1 

In  the  mean  time  messengers  had 
been  sent  to  New  York  to  acquaint 
Admiral  Lord  Howe  of  the  arrival  of 
the  French  fleet  at  Newport,2  and  that 
officer — whose  fleet  had  been  strength- 
ened by  the  arrival  at  New  York  of 
several  other  ships3 — immediately  sail- 
ed for  Rhode  Island,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  morning  of  the  ninth ;  and,  hav- 
ing ascertained  the  situation  of  the 
Count  D'Estaing,  cast  anchor  off  Point 
Judith.4  The  presence  of  Admiral 
Howe,  and  the  affront  the  Count  had 
received,  served  to  disconcert  the  ar- 
rangements still  farther;  and,  on  the 
morning  of  the  tenth,  instead  of  land- 
ing four  thousand  men  on  the  western 
shore  of  Rhode  Island,  to  co-operate 
with  the  American  forces,  the  Count 
weighed  anchor,  and,  with  a  stiff  north- 
east breeze,  stood  down  the  channel, 
receiving  and  returning  a  heavy  fire 
from  the  batteries  as  he  passed  them, 
and  bearing  down  on  the  British  fleet 
with  an  evident  intention  of  giving 
battle.5  The  Count  D'Estaing  having 
the  weather-gage,  Lord  Howe  weighed 
anchor  and  stood  to  the  southward, 
followed  by  the  Count,  for  two  days, 
when  a  tremendous,  storm  overtook 
them,  and  so  far  disabled  both  fleets 
that  both  were  scattered  and  compelled 

1  Marshall's  Washington,  iii.  pp.  534-536. 

2  Stedman,  ii.  p.  29. — 3  Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  89  ; 
Marshall's  Washington,  iii.  pp.  536,  537  ;  Stedman,  ii. 
p.  29.— 1  Gen.  Pigot's  dispatch,  Aug.  31,  Doc.  II.  ;  Sted- 
man, ii.  p.  29  ;  Peterson's  E  I.,  p.  224  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p. 
159;  Penn.  Packet,  Phila.,  Aug.  20,  1778;  John  Han- 
cock to  Pres.  Powell,  Aug.  II.—5  Ibid. 
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to  make  a  friendly  port  for  repairs.1 
The  Count  D'Estaing,  leaving  General 
Sullivan  without  support,  sailed  for 
Boston,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  re- 
monstrances of  the  general  officers  in 
the  American  lines.2 

The  same  storm  which  scattered  the 
fleets  caused  great  trouble  and  loss  in 
General  Sullivan's  encampment.  The 
tents  were  prostrated,  most  of  the  car- 
tridges were  destroyed,  many  horses 
were  killed,  and  several  men  perished 
from  the  severity  of  the  storm.  It 
continued  three  days,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  army  was  deplorable.3 

At  length,  on  the  fifteenth,4  General 
Sullivan  moved  down  towards  the  ene- 
my's lines ;  the  advance,  composed  of 
the  light  troops,  the  independent  com- 
panies, and  fifty  men  from  each  bri- 
gade, being  commanded  by  Colonel 
Livingston;5  the  main  body,  in  three 
columns,  by  Generals  Sullivan,  Lafay- 
ette, and  Greene ; 6  the  second  line  by 
General  John  Hancock,  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  and  the  reserve  by  Colonel  West.7 
General  Sullivan  quartered  on  what  is 
known  as  the  Gibbs  Farm,  five  miles 
from  Newport;  General  Greene,  in  Micl- 

1  Stedman,  ii.  pp.  29-32;  Peterson's  E.  I.,»p.  224; 
Gordon,  iii.  pp.  159,  160  ;  Gaines'  N.  Y.  Gazette  and 
Mercury,  No.  1401,  Aug.  24, 1778. — 2  Gordon,  iii.  pp.  161- 
164.—'  Peterson's  E.  I.,  p.  224;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  161  ; 
Marshall's  Washington,  iii.  pp.  538,  539. — 4  Peterson's 
E.  I.,  p.  224  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  161  ;  Marshall's  Washington, 
iii.  pp.  538,  539.  Gen.  Pigot,  in  his  dispatches  (Doc.  II.), 
and  Stedman  (ii.  p.  35),  say  the  advance  of  Gen.  Sullivan 
took  place  on  the  14th.  I  have  followed  the  American 
account. — 6  Letter  from  an  officer  to  his  friend  in  Boston, 
Aug.  11,  in  "The  Penn.  Packet,  Phila.,  Aug.  25." 

6  Peterson's  E.  I.,  p.  224 — T  Letter  from  an  officer  to  his 
friend  in  Boston,  Aug.  11,  in  "The  Penn.  Packet,  Phila., 
Aug.  25." 


dletown,  on  the  farm  recently  owned  by 
Colonel  Richard  K.  Randolph ;  and  the 
Marquis  Lafayette  on  what  was  then 
called  the  Boiler  Garden.1  General 
Pigot  immediately  strengthened  his  po- 
sition,2 by  throwing  up  a  new  breast- 
work on  the  heights  from  Green-end 
to  Irish's  redoubt,  and  by  an  abatis. 
On  the  seventeenth  General  Sullivan 
broke  ground  on  Honyman's  Hill,  on 
the  summit  of  which,  and  on  the  right 
of  the  Green-end  road,  he  erected  a 
battery  mounting  four  guns.  On  the 
eighteenth,  another  battery  for  five 
guns  was  thrown  up  on  his  left,  and  in 
a  direct  line  with  the  former ;  and,  on 
the  same  day,  a  line  of  approach  was 
likewise  begun  by  him  from  the  bat- 
tery on  the  right  to  Green-end  road, 
during  all  which  time  the  enemy  con- 
tinued to  pour  a  constant  and  heavy 
fire  on  him.  On  the  nineteenth,  the 
Americans  opened  the  fire  from  their 
five-gun  battery,  and  compelled  the 
enemy  to  remove  his  encampment  far- 
ther to  the  rear,  to  throw  up  a  new 
line  of  defences  from  his  redoubt  near 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Irish  to  Fomini 
Hill,  and  to  throw  up  a  battery  for 
three  guns  on  his  right,  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  the  American  fire.  On 
the  same  day  the  Americans  broke 
ground  for  a  second  line  of  approach. 

1  Peterson's  Ehode  Island,  p.  224. 

2  The  position  then  occupied  hy  the  enemy  was  the 
heights,  ahout  two  miles  from  Newport.  Their  lines  ex- 
tended from  Coddington's  Cove  to  Easton's  Beach,  the 
whole  distance  being  defended  by  breastworks  and  re- 
doubts. Beside  this  they  had  a  second  line,  nearer  the 
town,  extending  from  the  west  of  the  North  Mill,  down 
to  the  Gibbs  Farm,  formerly  owned  by  Nicholas  Easton. 
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On  the  twenty-second  two  other  bat- 
teries were  opened  by  the  Americans, 
which  greatly  annoyed  the  enemy.  A 
bomb-battery  was  also  begun ;  and,  on 
the  twenty-fifth,  a  third  approach  in 
front,  and  to  the  right  of  the  lower  bat- 
teries, was  also  commenced.1 

In  the  mean  time,  on  the  twentieth, 
the  fleet  nnder  Count  D'Estaing  anchor- 
ed off  Newport,  and  the  most  earnest 
endeavors  were  made  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  French  forces,  even  for 
two  days,  but  in  vain.  Offended  at  the 
prompt  movements  of  General  Sullivan, 
and  harassed  by  the  jealousies  of  his 
own  subordinates,  who  let  no  opportu- 
nity to  make  trouble  pass  unemployed, 
he  determined  to  sail  for  Boston ;  and, 
on  the  twenty-second,  he  left  Newport 
for  that  port.2  A  universal  clamor 
was  raised  against  the  French,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
and  of  the  cooler  and  more  judicious 
part  of  the  community,  was  severely 
taxed  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the 
outcry.3  Large  numbers  of  the  militia 
and  volunteers  left  the  camp  immedi- 
ately after  the  departure  of  the  fleet, 
and  General  Sullivan's  situation  was 
rendered  exceedingly  critical.4  About 
the  same  time  information  had  been 
sent  by  the  commander-in-chief,  that 
Sir    Henry    Clinton    was    on    his   way, 

I  Gen.  Pigot's  dispatch,  Aug.  31,  Doc.  II.  ;  Peterson's 
R.  I.,  p.  225  ;  Heath's  Mem.,  pp.  191,  192. 

II  Marshall's  Washington,  iii.  pp.  539-543  ;  Peterson's 
K.  I.,  p.  226  ;  Gordon,  iii.  pp.  161-164  ;  Eamsay's  Am. 
Rev.,  ii.  p.  90. — 3  Gordon,  iii.  p.  164  ;  Serg.  Lamb's  Jour, 
of  Occur.,  pp.  248,  249.— 4  Peterson's  R.  I.,  p.  226  ;  Gor- 
don, iii.  p.  164;  Serg.  Lamb's  Jour,  of  Occur.,  p.  249  ; 
Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  90  ;  Heath,  p.  192 


with  four  thousand  troops,  to  reinforce 
General  Pigot,  and  a  retreat  was  con- 
sidered necessary.1 

On  the  twenty-sixth,  the  erection  of 
new  works  was  discontinued,  and  all 
the  spare  heavy  artillery  and  baggage 
were  sent  off  the  island.2  On  the  twen- 
ty-eighth a  Council  of  War  was  held, 
when  it  was  resolved  to  fall  back  to 
the  high  grounds  on  the  north  end  of 
the  island,  fortify  the  camp,  open  a 
communication  with  the  main,  and  await 
the  return  of  a  messenger  who  should 
be  sent  to  Boston  to  ascertain  if  the 
fleet  would  return  to  Rhode  Island  and 
assist  in  the  operations  against  the  com- 
mon enemy ;  the  Marquis  Lafayette,  by 
request  of  the  general  officers,  under- 
taking that  mission.3 

Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  the 
same  night,  the  army  began  to  move 
with  great  order  and  regularity,  carry- 
ing with  it  all  its  baggage,  stores,  &c, 
and  it  reached  its  new  position  at 
three  in  the  morning.4  With  so  much 
regularity  and  silence  was  this  retreat 
conducted,  that  it  was  daybreak  the 
next  morning  before  the  enemy  dis- 
covered it,  when  immediate  steps  were 
taken  to  annoy  the  fugitives  on  their 
march.5 

Major-general  Prescott  was  ordered 
to  detach  a  regiment  towards  the  left 
flank  of  the  deserted  lines,  and  a  part 


1  Marshall's  Washington,  iii.  p.  547. — 2  Gen.  Pigot's 
dispatch,  Aug.  31,  Doc.  II.  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  165. 

3  Peterson's  R.  I.,  p..  227;  Gordon,  iii.  pp.  165,  166; 
Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  91. — 4  Gordon,  iii.  p.  165. 

*  Gen.  Pigot's  dispatch,  Aug.  31,  Doc.  II.  ;  Marshall's 
Washington,  iii.  p.  545  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  36. 
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of  Brown's  Provincial  corps  (Tories) 
was  ordered  to  take  possession  of  the 
works.  Brigadier-general  Smith,  with 
the  Twenty-second  and  Forty-third  reg- 
iments, and  the  flank  companies  of  the 
Thirty-eighth  and  Fifty-fourth  regi- 
ments, was  ordered  to  pursue  the 
Americans  by  way  of  the  East  road; 
and  the  Hessian  Major-general,  Los- 
berg,  with  the  regiments  of  •  chasseurs, 
Voit,  and  Seaboth,  was  ordered  on  a 
similar  duty  on  the  West  road.1 

At  about  seven  in  the  morning,  of 
the  twenty-ninth,  the  Americans  were 
aroused  by  the  report  of  a  brisk  fire 
between  their  outposts  and  the  ad- 
vanced parties  of  the  enemy,  who  had 
pushed  forward  in  the  pursuit  to  the 
American  lines.2  A  council  of  general 
officers  was  immediately  held,  and  Gen- 
eral Greene  urged  the  propriety  of 
marching  out  to  meet  the  enemy,  while 
his  forces  were  divided,  and  before  re- 
inforcements from  the  enemy's  lines 
could  reach  them.  Unfortunately,  as 
appears  to  us,  this  opinion  was  over- 
ruled, and  the  light  troops  only  were 
sent  out  to  skirmish  and  harass  the 
enemy — Colonel  Henry  B.  Livingston, 
of  New  York,  taking  the  East  road,  and 
Colonel  John  Laurens,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, the  West.3  Each  was  obliged  to 
give  way,  was  reinforced,  and,  in  his 
turn,  repulsed  the  enemy.     Reinforce- 


1  Gen.  Pigot's  dispatch,  Aug.  31,  Doc.  II. 

-  Gordon,  iii.  p.  165;  Eamsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  91. 
Peterson  (Rhode  Island,  p.  227)  says  this  outpost  was  in 
ambush  behind  a  stone  wall,  which  extended  from  the 
west  a  little  to  the  north  of  Sampson  Sherman's  house. 

3  Gordon,  iii.  p.  165. 


ments  were  ordered  from  the  enemy's 
lines, — General  Smith,  on  the  East  road, 
receiving  the  Fifty-fourth  (British)  reg- 
iment, the  Hessian  regiment  of  Huyn, 
and  part  of  Brown's  Provincial  corps ; 
and  Fanning's  corps  of  New  York  Pro- 
vincials were  dispatched  to  support 
General  Losberg,  on  the  West  road— 
and  the  American  skirmishers,  in  their 
'turn,  were  obliged  to  give  way.1  Ad- 
vancing towards  the  position  occupied 
by  the  Americans,  who  were  formed  in 
order  of  battle,  General  Smith  met  the 
command  of  the  sturdy  old  seaman, 
General  John  Glover,  received  at  his 
hands  a  severe  defeat,  and  fell  back 
to  the  high  ground  known  as  Quaker 
Hill.2  General  Losberg  took  possession 
of  two  small  redoubts,  which  had  been 
cast  up  to  cover  the  retreat,  on  Turkey 
Hill,  and  several  severe  skirmishes  be- 
tween the  two  armies  occurred  during 
the  day.8 

The  following  night  intelligence  was 
received  that  Count  D'Estainsf  could  ren- 
der  no  immediate  relief,  and  a  farther 
retreat  was  immediately  resolved  on.4 
The  close  proximity  of  the  enemy's  out- 
posts rendered  it  necessary  to  use  great 
caution  to  prevent  discovery;  but  the 
practical  experience  of  General  Glover, 
whose  passages  of  the  army  from 
Brooklyn  in  August,  1776,  and  across 
the  Delaware  in  December  of  the  same 


1  Gordon,  iii.  p.  166  ;  Gen.  Pigot's  dispatch,  Aug.  31, 
Doc.  n.  ;  Eamsay's  Am.  Eev.  ii.  p.  91. 

2  Peterson's  E.  I.,  p.  228  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  166. 

3  Gen.  Pigot's  dispatch,  Aug.  31,  Doc.  II.  ;  Peterson's 
E.  I.,  p.  228  ;  Gordon,  iii.  pp.  166,  167  ;  Heath's  Mem., 
pp.  192,  193.— 4  Gordon,  iii.  p.  168. 
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year,  are  well  known,  was  again  made 
available.  A  number  of  tents  were 
pitched  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
whole  army  was  employed  in  throwing 
up  intrenchments,  while  the  baggage, 
stores,  &c.,  were  sent  over  the  bay  to 
the  main  land.  At  dark  the  tents  were 
struck,  the  light  baggage  and  troops 
passed  down,  and  before  midnight  the 
main  body  was  safely  landed  at  Bristol.1 
General  Lafayette,  expecting  that  an 
engagement  would  ensue,  had  ridden  to 
Boston  (near  seventy  miles)  in  seven 
hours,  and  returned  in  six  and  a  half, 
in  order  to  be  present  with  his  com- 
mand ;  and  he  reached  the  lines  in  sea- 
son to  bring  off  the  pickets  and  cover 
the  retreat  of  the  army,  which  was  so 
well  done  that  "not  a  man  was  left 
behind  nor  the  smallest  article  lost."2 

In  the  engagement  near  Quaker  Hill 
the  loss  of  the  Americans  was  thirty 

i  Peterson's  R.  I.,  pp.  228,  229  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  168  ; 
Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  92.  Marshall  (iii.  p.  548)  says 
the  army  passed  over  to  Tiverton. 

=  Gordon,  iii.  p.  168 ;  Peterson's  R.  I.,  p.  229. 


killed,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
wounded,  and  forty-four  missing;1  that 
of  the  enemy  is  reported  to  have  been 
thirty-eight  killed,  two  hundred  and 
ten  wounded,  and  twelve  missing. 

At  this  distance  of  time,  a  careful 
examination  of  the  facts  fully  exonerate 
the  Count  D'Estaing  from  blame  in  not 
returning  to  Newport,  notwithstanding 
his  absence  was  the  cause  of  the  failure 
of  the  expedition.  It  appears  that  his 
instructions  required  him  to  retire  to 
Boston  in  case  of  misfortune ;  that  his 
officers  unanimously  protested  against 
his  return  as  a  violation  of  those  in- 
structions ;  that  notwithstanding  his 
supposed  affronts,  he  offered  to  march 
from  Boston  at  the  head  of  his  forces, 
and  place  himself  and  them  under  the 
orders  of  General  Sullivan ;  and  to  do 
any  thing,  which  was  not  in  violation 
of  his  orders,  for  the  promotion  of  the 
object  for  which  the  expedition  had 
been  organized. 

1  Gen.  Sullivan's  dispatch,  Doc,  I. 
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GESTERAL    SEELIVAn's   DISPATCH   TO   COXGRESS. 

Head-quarters,  Tiverton,  Aug.  31,  1778. 
Esteemed  Sir  : — Upon  the  Count  D'Estaing's 
finding  himself  under  a  necessity  of  going  to 
Boston  to  repair  the  loss  he  sustained  in  the  late 
gale  of  wind,  I  thought  it  hest  to  carry  on  my 
approaches  with  as  much  vigor  as  possible  against 
Newport,  that  no  time  might  be  lost  in  making 
the  attack  upon  the  return  of  his  fleet,  or  any 
part  of  it,  to  co-operate  with  us.  I  had  sent  ex- 
presses to  the  Count  to  hasten  his  return,  which 
I  had  no  doubt  would  at  least  bring  part  of  his 
fleet  to  us  in  a  few  days.  Our  batteries  played 
upon  the  enemy's  works  for  several  days  with 
apparent  good  success,  as  the  enemy's  fire  from 
the  outworks  visibly  grew  weaker,  and  they  be- 
gan to  abandon  some  of  those  next  us ;  and  on 
the  27th  we  found  they  had  removed  their  can- 
non from  all  the  outworks  except  one.  The 
town  of  Newport  is  defended  by  two  lines,  sup- 
ported by  several  redoubts  connected  with  the 
lines.  The  first  of  these  lines  extends  from  a 
large  Pond  called  Easton  Pond,  near  to  Tom- 
miny  Hill,  and  then  turns  off  to  the  water,  on 
the  north  side  of  Windmill  Hill:  this  line  was 
defended  by  five  redoubts  in  front.  The  second 
line  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  within  this, 
and  extends  from  the  sea  to  the  north  side  of 
the  island,  terminating  at  the  north  battery :  on 
the  south,  at  the  entrance  by  Easton's  Beach, 
where  this  line  terminates,  is  a  redoubt  which 
commands  the  pass,  and  has  another  redoubt 
about  twenty  rods  on  the  north.  There  are  a 
number  of  small  works  interspersed  between 
the  lines,  which  render  an  attack  extremely  haz- 
ardous on  the  land  side,  without  a  naval  force 


to  co-operate  with  it.  I,  however,  should  have 
attempted  carrying  the  works  by  storm,  as  soon 
as  I  found  they  had  withdrawn  their  cannon 
from  their  outworks,  had  I  not  found,  to  my 
great  surprise,  that  the  volunteers,  which  com- 
posed great  part  of  my  army,  had  returned, 
and  reduced  my  numbers  to  little  more  than 
that  of  the  enemy ;  between  two  and  three 
thousand  returned  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours,  and  others  were  still  going  off",  upon  a 
supposition  that  nothing  could  be  done  before 
the  return  of  the  fleet.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, and  the  apprehension  of  the  arrival  of 
an  English  fleet,  with  a  reinforcement  to  relieve 
the  garrison,  I  sent  away  all  the  heavy  articles 
that  could  be  spared  from  the  army  to  the 
main ;  also  a  large  party  was  detached  to  get  the 
works  in  repair  on  the  north  end  of  the  island, 
to  throw  up  some  additional  ones,  and  put  in 
good  repair  the  batteries  at  Tiverton  and  Bris- 
tol, to  secure  a  retreat  in  case  of  necessity.  On 
the  28th  a  council  was  called,  in  which  it  was 
unanimously  determined  to  remove  to  the  north 
end  of  the  island,  fortify  our  camp,  secure  our 
communication  with  the  main,  and  hold  our 
ground  on  the  island  till  we  could  know  whether 
the  French  fleet  would  soon  return  to  our  as- 
sistance. 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th  we  moved,  with 
our  stores  and  baggage,  which  had  not  been 
previously  sent  forward,  and  about  two  in  the 
morning  encamped  on  Bull's  Hill,  with  our 
right  extending  to  the  West  road,  and  left  to 
the  East  road ;  the  flanking  and  covering  par- 
ties still  farther  towards  the  water  on  right  and 
left.  One  regiment  was  posted  in  a  redoubt 
advanced  off  the  right  of  the  first  line ;  Colonel 
Henry  B.  Livingston,  with  a  light  corps,  con- 
sisting of  Colonel  Jackson's  detachment,  and  a 
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detachment  from  the  army,  was  stationed  in  the 
East  road.  Another  light  corps,  under  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Laurens,  Colonel  Fleury,  and 
Major  Talbot,  was  posted  on  the  West  road. 
These  corps  were  posted  near  three  miles  in 
front ;  in  the  rear  of  these  was  the  picket  of  the 
army,  commanded  by  Colonel  Wade.  The  ene- 
my, having  received  intelligence  of  our  move- 
ment, came  out  early  in  the  morning  with  near- 
ly their  whole  force,  in  two  columns,  advanced 
in  the  two  roads,  and  attacked  our  light  corps ; 
they  made  a  brave  resistance,  and  were  sup- 
ported for  some  time  by  the  picket.  I  ordered 
a  regiment  to  support  Colonel  Livingston,  an- 
other to  support  Colonel  Laurens,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  sent  them  orders  to  retire  to  the 
main  army  in  the  best  order  they  could.  They 
kept  up  a  retreating  fire  upon  the  enemy,  and 
retired  in  excellent  order  to  the  main  army. 
The  enemy  advanced  on  our  left  very  near,  but 
were  repulsed  by  General  Glover.  They  then 
retired  to  Quaker  Hill.  The  Hessian  column 
formed  on  a  chain  of  hills  running  northward 
from  Quaker  Hill.  Our  army  was  drawn  up, 
the  first  line  in  front  of  the  works  on  Bull's 
Hill,  the  second  in  rear  of  the  hill,  and  the  re- 
serve near  a  creek,  and  near  half  a  mile  in  rear 
of  the  first  line.  The  distance  between  those 
hills  is  about  one  mile.  The  ground  between 
the  hills  is  meadow-land,  interspersed  with  trees 
and  small  copse  of  wood.  The  enemy  began  a 
cannonade  upon  us  about  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing, which  was  returned  with  double  force. 
Skirmishing  continued  between  the  advanced 
parties  until  near  ten  o'clock,  when  the  enemy's 
two  ships-of-war  and  some  small  armed  vessels 
having  gained  our  right  flank  and  began  a  fire, 
the  enemy  bent  their  whole  force  that  way,  and 
endeavored  to  turn  our  right  under  cover  of  the 
ship's  fire,  and  to  take  the  advanced  redoubt  on 
the  right.  They  were  twice  driven  back  in 
great  confusion;  but  a  third  trial  was  made 
with  greater  numbers  and  with  more  resolution, 
which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  aid  sent 
forward,  would  have  succeeded.  A  sharp  con- 
test of  near  an  hour  ensued,  in  which  the  can- 
non from  both  armies,  placed  on  the  hills,  play- 
ed briskly  in  support  of  their  own  party.  The 
enemy  were  at  length  routed,  and  fled  in  great 


confusion  to  the  hill  where  they  first  formed, 
and  where  they  had  artillery  and  some  works  to 
cover  them,  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  in 
considerable  numbers  behind  them.  It  was  im- 
possible to  ascertain  the  number  of  dead  on  the 
field,  as  it  could  not  be  approached  by  either 
party  without  being  exposed  to  the  cannon  of 
the  other  army.  Our  party  recovered  about 
twenty  of  their  wounded,  and  took  near  sixty 
prisoners,  according  to  the  best  accounts  I  have 
been  able  to  collect ;  among  the  prisoners  is  a 
lieutenant  of  grenadiers.  The  number  of  their 
dead  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  but 
know  them  to  be  very  considerable.  An  officer 
informs  me,  that  in  one  place  he  counted  sixty 
of  their  dead.  Colonel  Campbell  came  out  the 
next  day  to  gain  permission  to  view  the  field  of 
action,  to  search  for  his  nephew,  who  was  killed 
by  his  side,  whose  body  he  could  not  get  off,  as 
they  were  closely  pursued.  The  firing  of  artil- 
lery continued  through  the  day,  the  musketry 
with  intermission  of  six  hours.  The  heat  of 
the  action  continued  near  an  hour,  which  must 
have  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  British  army,  had 
not  their  redoubts  on  the  hill  covered  them 
from  farther  pursuit.  We  were  about  to  attack 
them  in  their  lines,  but  the  men  having  had  no 
rest  the  night  before,  and  nothing  to  eat  either 
that  night  or  the  day  of  the  action,  and  having 
been  in  constant  action  through  most  of  the 
day,  it  was  not  thought  advisable,  especially  as 
their  position  was  exceedingly  strong,  and  their 
numbers  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  ours. 
Not  more  than  fifteen  hundred  of  my  troops 
have  ever  been  in  action  before.  I  should  be- 
fore have  taken  possession  of  the  hill  they  occu- 
pied, and  fortified  it ;  but  it  is  no  defence  against 
an  enemy  coming  from  the  south  part  of  the 
island,  though  exceedingly  good  against  an  ene- 
my advancing  from  the  north  end  towards  the 
town,  and  had  been  fortified  by  the  enemy  for 
that  purpose. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  Congress  that 
no  troops  could  possibly  show  more  spirit  than 
those  of  ours  which  were  engaged.  Col.  Liv- 
ingston, and  all  the  officers  of  the  light  corps,  be- 
haved with  remarkable  spirit.  Colonels  Lau- 
rens, Fleury,  and  Major  Talbot,  with  the  officers 
of  that  corps,  behaved  with   great   gallantry. 
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The  brigades  of  the  first  line,  Varnum's,  Glov- 
er's, Cornell's,  and  Greene's,  behaved  with  great 
firmness.  Major-general  Greene,  who  com- 
manded in  the  attack  on  the  right,  did  himself 
the  highest  honor,  by  the  judgment  and  bravery 
exhibited  in  the  action.  One  brigade  only  of 
the  second  line  was  brought  to  action,  com- 
manded by  Brigadier-general  Lovell ;  he,  and 
his  brigade  of  militia,  behaved  with  great  reso- 
lution. Colonel  Crane,  and  the  officers  of  the 
artillery,  deserve  the  highest  praise.  I  inclose 
Congress  a  return  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing  on  our  side,  and  beg  leave  to  assure 
them  that,  from  my  own  observation,  the  ene- 
my's loss  must  be  much  greater.  Our  army 
retired  to  camp  after  the  action;  the  enemy 
employed  themselves  in  fortifying  their  camp 
through  the  night. 

In  the  morning  of  the  30th  I  received  a  letter 
from  his  Excellency  General  Washington,  giv- 
ing me  notice  that  Lord  Howe  had  a«;am  sailed 
with  the  fleet ;  and  receiving  intelligence  at  the 
same  time  that  a  fleet  was  off  Block  Island,  and 
also  a  letter  from  Boston,  informing  me  that 
the  Count  D'Estaing  could  not  come  round  so 
soon  as  I  expected,  a  council  was  called,  and,  as 
we  could  have  no  prospect  of  operating  against 
Newport  with  success  without  the  assistance  of 
a  fleet,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  quit  the 
island  until  the  return  of  the  French  squadron. 

To  make  a  retreat  in  the  face  of  an  enemy, 
equal,  if  not  superior,  in  number,  and  cross  a 
river,  without  loss,  I  knew  was  an  arduous  task, 
and  seldom  accomplished  if  attempted.  As  our 
sentries  were  within  two  hundred  yards  of  each 
other,  I  knew  it  would  require  the  greatest  care 
and  attention.  To  cover  my  design  from  the 
enemy,  I  ordered  a  number  of  tents  to  be 
brought  forward  and  pitched  in  sight  of  the 
enemy,  and  almost  the  whole  army  to  employ 
themselves  in  fortifying  the  camp.  The  heavy 
bas-o-asje  and  stores  were  falling  back  and  cross- 
ing  through  the  day ;  at  dark,  the  tents  were 
struck,  the  light  baggage  and  troops  passed 
down ;  and  before  twelve  o'clock  the  main 
army  had  crossed  with  the  stores  and  baggage. 
The  Marquis  de  Lafayette  arrived  about  eleven 
in  the  evening  from  Boston,  where  he  had  been 
by  request  of  the  general  officers,  to  solicit  the 
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speedy  return  of  the  fleet.  He  was  sensibly 
mortified  that  he  was  out  of  action ;  and  that  he 
might  not  be  out  of  the  way  in  case  of  action, 
he  had  rode  from  hence  to  Boston  in  seven 
hours,  and  returned  in  six  and  a  half,  the  dis- 
tance near  seventy  miles.  He  returned  time 
enough  to  bring  off  the  pickets  and  other  par- 
ties which  covered  the  retreat  of  the  army, 
which  he  did  in  excellent  order ;  not  a  man  was 
left  behind,  nor  the  smallest  article  lost. 

I  hope  my  conduct  through  this  expedition 
may  merit  the  approbation  of  Congress.  Major 
Morris,  one  of  my  aids,  will  have  the  honor  of 
delivering  this  to  your  Excellency.  I  must  beg 
leave  to  recommend  him  to  Congress  as  an  offi- 
cer who,  in  the  last,  as  well  as  several  other  ac- 
tions, has  behaved  with  great  spirit  and  good 
conduct,  and  doubt  not,  Congress  will  take  such 
notice  of  him  as  his  long  service  and  sjmited 
conduct  deserves. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  sir,  with  much 
esteem,  your  Excellency's  most  obedient  and 
very  humble  servant,  John  Sullivan. 

P.  S. — The  event  has  proved  how  timely  my 
retreat  took  place,  as  one  hundred  sail  of  the 
enemy's  ships  arrived  in  the  harbor  the  morn- 
ing after  the  retreat.  I  should  do  the  highest 
injustice  if  I  neglected  to  mention  that  Briga- 
dier-general Cornell's  indefatigable  industry  in 
preparing  for  the  expedition,  and  his  good  con- 
duct through  the  whole,  merits  particular  notice. 
Major  Talbot,  who  assisted  in  preparing  the 
boats,  afterwards  served  in  Colonel  Laurens' 
corps,  deserves  great  praise. 

John  Sullivan. 


A  return  of  the  Mlled,  wounded,  and  missing  of  the 
army  under  the  command  of  the  Honorable  Major- 
general  Sullivan,  in  tjie  action  of  the  29th  August, 
1778. 

Killed. — 4  subalterns,  3   sergeants,  23  rank 
and  file. 

Wounded. — 2  lieutenant-colonels,  1  captain,  8 
subalterns,  13  sergeants,  113  rank  and  file. 
3Iissing. — 2  sergeants,  42  rank  and  file. 
Total.— 211. 

Published  by  order  of  Congress, 

Charles  Thomson,  Secretary. 
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GENERAL    PIGOT  S    DISPATCH    TO     SIR    HENRY 
CLINTON. 

Newport,  K.  I.,  August  31,  1778. 

Though  by  several  letters  since  the  29th  of 
July  last,  more  especially  by  that  I  had  the 
honor  of  writing  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Stuart, 
and  the  accuracy  of  his  intelligence,  your  Ex- 
cellency Avill  have  been  informed  of  the  state  of 
affairs  here  to  the  28th  instant;  yet,  as  many  of 
those  letters,  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  com- 
munication, may  not  have  reached  you,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  transactions  since  the  29th  of  July, 
when  the  French  fleet  arrived,  to  the  last  pe- 
riod, will  not  be  unnecessary,  and  may  help  to 
explain  subsequent  events. 

From  the  first  aj:>pearance  of  the  fleet  to  the 
8th  instant,  our  utmost  exertions  were  directed 
to  removing  to  places  of  security,  the  provisions, 
ammunition,  military  and  naval  stores,  which 
were  either  on  board  ship  or  on  the  wharves, 
preparing  a  fortified  camp,  and  disposing  every 
thing  for  resisting  the  combined  attacks  of  the 
French  and  rebels  upon  us ;  and  I  immediately 
withdrew,  from  Conanicut,  Brown's  Provincial 
corps  and  two  regiments  of  Anspach,  which 
had  been  stationed  there.  '  The  next  morning 
the  guns  on  the  Beaver-tail  and  Dumplin  bat- 
teries, the  former  of  which  were  directed  with 
some  effect  against  two  line-of-battle  ships  that 
entered  the  Narraganset  Passage,  were  render- 
ed unserviceable,  as  the  fleet  entering  the  har- 
bor would  cut  off  all  communication  with  that 
island  ;  of  which  the  French  admiral  soon  took 
a  temporary  possession,  and  landed  the  marines 
of  his  squadron.  During  this  period,  from  the 
movements  of  the  French  ships  in  the  Seaconet 
on  the  30th,  the  King  Fisher  and  two  galleys 
were  obliged  to  be  set  on  fire ;  and  afterwards, 
on  the  5th  instant,  the  four  advanced  frigates, 
from  the  approach  of  two  of  the  enemy's  line- 
of-battle  ships  from  the  Narraganset,  were  like- 
wise destroyed,  after  saving  some  of  their  stores 
and  securino-  the  landing  of  the  seamen.  When 
it  was  evident  the  French  fleet  were  coming 
into  the  harbor,  it  became  necessary  to  collect 
our  forces,  and  withdraw  the  troops  from  the 


north  parts  of  the  island,  which  was  accordingly 
done  that  evening.  I  likewise  ordered  all  the 
cattle  on  the  island  to  be  driven  within  our 
lines,  leaving  only  one  cow  with  each  family, 
and  every  carriage  and  intrenching  tool  to  be 
secured,  as  the  only  measures  that  could  be  de- 
vised to  distress  the  rebels,  and  impede  their 
progress. 

On  the  8th  instant,  at  noon,  the  French  fleet 
(which,  from  its  first  appearance,  had  continued, 
with  little  variation,  at  anchor  about  three  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  harbor)  got  under  way, 
and  standing  in  under  a  light  sail,  kept  up  a 
warm  fire  on  Brenton's  Point,  Goat  Island,  and 
the  North  Batteries,  which  were  manned  by 
seamen  of  the  destroyed  frigates,  and  command- 
ed by  Captain  Christian  and  Lieutenants  For- 
rest and  Otway,  of  the  navy,  who  returned  the 
fire  with  great  spirit,  and  in  a  good  direction. 
The  last  of  these  works  had  been  previously 
strengthened,  and  some  transports  sunk  in  its 
front,  as  an  effectual  measure  to  block  up  the 
passage  between  it  and  Rose  Island. 

The  next  morning  we  had  the  pleasure  to  see 
the  English  fleet,  and  I  immediately  sent  on 
board  to  communicate  to  Lord  Howe  our  situa- 
tion and  that  of  the  enemy.  By  nine  o'clock 
the  following  day  the  French  fleet  repassed  our 
batteries,  and  sailed  out  of  the  harbor,  firing  on 
them  as  before,  and  having  it  returned  with 
equal  spirit  on  our  side.  By  this  cannonade 
from  the  ships,  on  both  days,  very  fortunately 
not  one  man  was  hurt,  or  any  injury  done,  ex- 
cept to  some  houses  in  town. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  inform  your  Excel- 
lency of  the  movements  of  the  enemy  from  the 
9th  instant,  when  they  landed  at  Howland's 
Ferry. 

The  badness  of  the  Aveather  for  some  days 
must  have  prevented  their  transporting  of  stores, 
or  being  in  readiness  to  approach  us,  as  they 
did  not  make  their  appearance  near  us  until  the 
14th,  when  a  large  body  took  possession  of  Ho- 
nyman's  Hill.  To  repel  any  attempts  from  that 
quarter,  a  breastwork  was  directed  to  be  made 
along  the  heights  from  Green-end  to  Irish's  re- 
doubt, which  was  strengthened  by  an  abatis. 

On  the  17th  the  enemy  was  discovered  break- 
ing ground  on  Honyman's  Hill,  on  the  summit 
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of  which,  and  on  the  right  of  the  Green-end 
road,  they  were  constructing  a  battery.  The 
next  day  another  was  commenced  by  them  for 
five  guns,  to  their  left,  and  in  a  direct  line  with 
the  former,  which  was  prepared  for  four.  On 
this  day  a  line  of  aj:>proach  was  likewise  begun 
by  them,  from  the  battery  on  the  right  to 
Green-end  road,  which  works  we  endeavored  to 
obstruct  by  keeping  a  continual  fire  on  them. 
The  19th,  the  enemy  opened  their  left  battery, 
which  obliged  our  encampment  to  be  removed 
farther  in  the  rear.  This  day  we  began  another 
line,  for  the  greater  security  of  our  left,  from 
Irish's  redoubt  to  Fomini  Hill ;  and  I  directed 
a  battery  of  one  twenty-four  and  two  eighteen- 
pounders  to  be  raised  on  our  right  breastwork, 
to  counteract  those  of  the  enemy,  which  was 
opened  the  following  day,  when  they  were  ob- 
served busied  in  forming  a  second  approach 
from  the  first,  to  a  nearer  distance  on  the  road. 

At  noon  the  French  fleet  again  came  in  view, 
much  disabled,  and  anchored  off  the  port,  where 
it  continued  till  the  22d,  when  it  finally  disap- 
peared. 

This  day  the  rebels  were  constructing  two 
other  batteries,  much  lower  down  the  hill  than 
the  former,  one  on  the  right  for  five,  the  other, 
on  the  left  of  Green  Hill  road,  for  seven  gims, 
both  which  were  opened  the  next  day,  when  I 
found  it  necessary  to  attempt  silencing  them, 
and  therefore  ordered  a  battery  for  seven  heavy 
guns  on  commanding  ground,  near  Green-end, 
which,  from  the  obstructions  given  by  the  ene- 
my's fire,  could  not  be  completed  till  the  25th, 
when  the  rebels  thought  proper  to  close  the 
embrasures  of  their  lower  batteries,  and  make 
use  of  them  for  mortars.  During  this  time 
they  had  been  constructing  on  the  height  of  the 
East  road  another,  for  one  of  thirteen  inches, 
and  this  day  began  a  third  approach  in  front, 
and  to  the  right  of  the  lower  batteries. 

The  26th,  observing  the  enemy  to  discon- 
tinue their  works,  and  learning  from  deserters 
they  were  removing  the  officers'  baggage  and 
heavy  artillery,  I  detached  Lieutenant-colonel 
Bruce,  with  one  hundred  men  of  the  Fifty- 
fourth  regiment,  in  the  night,  over  Easton's 
Beach,  in  quest  of  intelligence,  who,  with  great 
address,  surprised  and  brought  off  a  picket  of 


two  officers  and  twenty-five  men,  without  any 
loss.  Some  of  Colonel  Fanning's  corps,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  exerted  themselves  in  taking  off 
people  from  the  enemy's  advanced  posts ;  but 
little  intelligence  to  be  depended  upon  was 
ever  obtained  from  them ;  nor  were  other  at- 
tempts to  procure  it  more  efficacious,  as  from  all 
that  could  be  learned,  it  was  doubtful  whether 
their  intentions  were  to  attack  our  lines  or  re- 
treat. 

On  the  27th,  the  Sphynx  and  two  other  ships 
of  war  arrived  ;  and  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
informed  by  Colonel  Stuart  of  your  Excellency's 
intention  to  reinforce  this  post. 

On  the  following  day  the  Vigilant  galley  took 
a  station  to  cover  the  left  flank  of  our  army; 
and  at  ten  o'clock  that  night  the  rebels  made 
an  attempt  to  surprise  a  subaltern's  picket  from 
the  Anspach  corps,  but  were  repulsed,  after  kill- 
ing one  man  and  wounding  two  others. 

The  29th,  at  break  of  day,  it  was  perceived 
that  the  enemy  had  retreated  during  the  night, 
upon  which  Major-general  Prescott  was  ordered 
to  detach  a  regiment  from  the  second  line  un- 
der his  command,  over  Easton's  Beach,  towards 
the  left  flank  of  the  enemy's  encampment,  and 
a  part  of  Brown's  corps  was  directed  to  take 
possession  of  their  works.  At  the  same  time 
Brigadier-general  Smith  was  detached  with  the 
Twenty-second  and  Forty-third  regiments,  and 
the  flank  companies  of  the  Thirty-eighth  and 
Fifty-fourth  by  the  East  road.  Major-general 
Losberg  marching  by  the  West  road  with  the 
Hessian  chasseurs  and  the  Anspach  regiments  of 
Voit  and  Seaboth,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  annoy 
them  in  their  retreat ;  and  upon  receiving  a  re- 
port from  General  Smith  that  the  rebels  made  a 
stand,  and  were  in  force  upon  Quaker's  Hill,  I 
ordered  the  Fifty-fourth  and  Hessian  regiment 
of  Huyn,  with  part  of  Brown's  corps  to  sustain 
him ;  but  before  they  could  arrive,  the  perse- 
verance of  General  Smith,  and  the  spirited  be- 
havior of  the  troops,  had  gained  possession  of 
the  strong  post  on  Quaker's  Hill,  and  obliged 
the  enemy  to  retire  to  their  works  at  the  north 
end  of  the  island.  On  hearing  a  smart  fire  from 
the  chasseurs  engaged  on  the  West  road,  I  dis- 
patched Colonel  Fanning's  corps  of  Provincials 
to  join  General  Losberg,  who  obliged  the  rebels 
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to  quit  two  redoubts  made  to  cover  their  re- 
treat, drove  them  before  him,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  Turkey  Hill.  Towards  evening,  an  at- 
tempt being  made  by  the  rebels  to  surround 
and  cut  off  the  chasseurs,  who  were  advancing 
on  the  left,  the  regiments  of  Fanning  and  Huyn 
were  ordered  up  to  their  support ;  and,  after  a 
smart  engagement  with  the  enemy,  obliged 
them  to  retreat  to  their  main  body  on  Wind- 
mill Hill. 

After  these  actions,  the  enemy  took  post  in 
great  numbers  on  Windmill  Hill,  and  employed 


themselves  in  strengthening  that  advantageous 
situation. 

This  night  the  troops  lay  on  their  arms  on 
the  ground  they  had  gained,  and  directions 
were  given  for  bringing  up  the  camp  equipage. 
Artillery  was  likewise  sent  for,  and  preparations 
made  to  remove  the  rebels  from  the  redoubts; 
but  by  means  of  the  great  number  of  boats, 
they  retreated  in  the  night  of  the  30th  over 
Bristol  and  Howland's  Ferry ;  thus  relinquish- 
ing every  hold  on  the  island,  and  resigning  to 
us  its  entire  possession. 


CHAPTER    XL. 

August  §  to  August  20,  177§. 

THE     SIEGE     OF     FORT     BOONE. 


In  a  former  chapter  the  early  settle- 
ments of  Kentucky  have  been  referred 
to,  and  the  troubles  with  the  Indians 
have  also  been  made  the  subject  of 
remark.1 

The  unsuccessful  attacks  on  the  set- 
tlements at  Harrodsburg,  Logan's  Fort, 
and  Boonesborough,  have  been  noticed;2 
and  a  second  attack  on  the  latter  post 
had  also  proved  unsuccessful.8  Daniel 
Boone,  with  twenty-seven  men,  had 
been  captured  by  the  Indians  and  car- 
ried to  Chilicothe ;  from  whence  they 
were  afterwards  carried  by  the  sav- 
ages to  Governor  Hamilton,  the  British 
commandant  at  Detroit.4  Leaving  the 
men  at  Detroit,  Boone  was  afterwards 
carried  back  to  Chilicothe,  adopted  into 
the  Shawnee  nation,  and  remained  with 
them  until  the  sixteenth  of  June,  ITT 8, 
when  he  effected  his  escape,  reaching 
Boonesborough  on  the  twentieth,  after 
a  journey  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles,  during  which  he  ate  but  one 
meal,5  which  he  had  concealed  in  his 
blanket.6 

1  Chap.  XIX.— a  Ibid.—'  McClung's  Sketches  of  West- 
ern Adventure,  pp.  57,  58. — 4  Boone's  Narrative,  ap- 
pended to  Filson's  Kentucky. — 6  Ibid. 

*  Marshall's  Kentucky,  i.  p.  58. 


This  desire  to  escape  was  hastened 
by  the  sight  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  warriors,  ready  to  march  against 
Boonesborough1 — his  home,  where,  as 
he  supposed,  his  wife  and  children  were 
finding  shelter ;  and  the  successful  at- 
tempt produced  a  delay,  on  the  part  of 
the  savages,  before  they  started  out  on 
the  expedition. 

At  the  time  referred  to,  Boonesbor- 
ough was  one  of  the  fortified  posts  on 
the  frontiers  of  civilization,  and  was 
designed  to  afford  shelter  to  the  sur- ' 
rounding  settlers  and  their  families,  in 
case  of  any  invasion  by  the  Indians  or 
British.  It  was  situated  on  the  site  of 
the  village  of  that  name,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Kentucky  River,  in  Madison 
county,  about  thirty-six  miles,  in  a  di- 
rect course,  southeast  from  Frankfort. 
It  was  built  of  logs,  forming  a  paral- 
lelogram about  two  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  long  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
wide,  with  one  of  its  angles  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  near  the  water.2 

1  Boone's  Narrative  ;  Marshall's  Kentucky,  i.  p.  58  ; 
Butler's  Kentucky,  p.  96.  McClung  (p.  60)  says  "one 
hundred  and  fifty,"  but  the  larger  number  appears  to  be 
well  sustained. 

a  Collins'  Hist.  Sketches  of  Kentucky,  p.  419. 
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When  Boone  reached  the  fort,  the 
necessity  of  his  presence  was  manifest 
in  the  neglect  and  insecurity  of  the 
works  on  which  the  settlers  depended 
for  protection.  The  people,  suspecting 
no  danger,  had  left  for  the  pursuit  of 
their  ordinary  avocations,  and  allowed 
the  works  at  the  fort  to  go  to  waste; 
his  wife,  supposing  he  had  been  killed, 
had  returned  to  her  father's  house  in 
North  Carolina,  takiug  with  her  her 
children  and  property ;  and  the  cattle 
and  horses  were  wandering  through  the 
woods  and  river-bottom,  uncared  for 
and  unattended.1  Sensible  of  the  im- 
portance of  immediate  action,  he  called 
in  the  garrison,  and  new  gates,  new 
flanks,  and  new  bastions  were  soon 
completed  ;  the  stock  was  collected  and 
brought  into  the  fort ;  stores  and  am- 
munition were  provided;  parties  were 
sent  out  to  harass  the  enemy ;  and 
other  steps  were  taken  to  secure  the 
post  and  the  neighborhood.2 

At  length,  on  the  eighth  day  of 
August,3  the  mixed  array  appeared  be- 
fore the  fort,  and,  with  British  and 
French  colors  flying,4  in  the  name  of 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,5  demanded 
its  surrender,6  threatening  "the  hatch- 


1  Boone's  Narrative,  in  Filson  ;  McClung,  p.  60. 

2  Boone's  Narrative  ;  McClnng,  p.  60. 

3  McClung,  p.  60 ;  Butler's  Kentucky,  p.  97  ;  Mar- 
shall's Kentucky,  i.  p.  59 ;  Boone's  Narrative,  in  Filson, 
p.  350.  Mr.  Collins  (Hist.  Sketches  of  Kentucky,  p.  420) 
and  Mr.  Lossing  (Meld  Book,  ii.  p.  493)  say  the  attack 
was  made  on  the  ninth  of  September,  but  I  prefer  the 
authorities  cited  above,  and  have  adopted  the  date  men- 
tioned by  them. — 4  Boone's  Narrative,  in  Filson,  p.  350  ; 
Butler's  Kentucky,  p.  97.  McClung  and  Collins  only  re- 
fer to  the  British  colors. — 6  Boone's  Narrative,  in  Filson, 
p.  350  ;  Marshall's  Kentucky,  i.  p.  59.— 6  Ibid. 


et"  in  case  of  refusal.1  The  enemy 
numbered  four  hundred  and  forty-four 
Indians,  commanded  by  Captain  Du- 
quesne,  eleven  other  French  Canadians, 
and  their  own  chiefs;2  while  the  gar- 
rison numbered  less  than  fifty  men.3 
To  the  summons,  Captain  Boone  de- 
layed giving  an  answer,  and  two  days 
were  given  for  consideration,  during 
which  time  the  preparations  for  de- 
fence were  completed.4  Before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  allowed,  the  gar- 
rison assembled  to  consider  the  subject, 
but  the  council  was  a  short  one,  all 
present  entertaining  the  same  views 
and  advising'  the  same  answer — "We 
are  determined  to  defend  our  fort  as 
long  as  a  man  of  us  lives?  When  this 
answer  was  given  to  the  enemy,  Captain 
Boone  added,  "We  laugh  at  all  your 
formidable  preparations,  but  thank  you 
for  giving  us  notice  and  time  to  provide 
for  our  defence.  Your  efforts  will  not 
prevail,  for  our  gates  shall  forever  deny 
you  admittance."5 

On  the  receipt  of  this  answer,  Cap- 
tain Duquesne  stated  that  his  orders, 
from  Governor  Hamilton,  were  to  take 
the  garrison  captive  and  not  to  destroy 
it;6  and  he  proposed  that  nine  of  the 
garrison  should  go  out  of  the  fort  to 
treat  with  him,  when  he  would  with- 
draw his  force  and  return  home  peace- 
ably.7    To  this  remarkable  proposition, 

1  McClung,  p.  61 ;  Collins,  p.  420.— 3  Boone's  Narra- 
tive, in  Filson,  p.  350. — 8  Marshall's  Kentucky,  i.  p.  60. 

4  Boone's  Narrative,  in  Filson,  p.  350.— B  Ibid.  ;  Mc- 
Clung, pp.  61,  62  ;  Butler's  Kentucky,  p.  97  ;  Marshall's 
Kentucky,  i.  p.  60. — 6  McClung,  p.  62  ;  Boone's  Narra- 
tive, in  Filson,  p.  351. — '  Boone's  Narrative,  in  Filson, 


p.  351 ;  Marshall,  i.  p.  60. 
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indicating  a  premeditated  surprise,  Cap- 
tain Boone  gave  as  remarkable  an  as- 
sent,1 and,  with  eight  of  his  associates, 
proceeded  some  sixty  yards  outside  of 
the  fort  to  treat  for  peace,  in  open  vio- 
lation of  what  was  known  and  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  orders  received  from 
the  British  commander  at  Detroit.2 
The  articles,  having  been  discussed  and 
agreed  to,  they  were  duly  signed,  when 
the  Indians  claimed  the  privilege  of 
shaking  hands,  as  evidence  of  their 
good-will.  It  was  observed,  however, 
that  two  stalwart  savages  approached 
each  white  man,  one  taking  each  hand. 
Still  the  usually  cautious  settlers  ap- 
pear to  have  entertained  no  suspicions 
of  treachery,  until  each  found  himself 
firmly  grappled  by  his  newly  formed 
friends,  with  all  the  savage  host  sur- 
rounding and  supporting  them.  With 
desperate  energy,  worthy  of  their  re- 
nown, each  threw  his  custodians  from 
him,  rushed  from  the  inclosure,  and 
made  his  way  back  to  the  fort,  through 
a  heavy  fire — all,  except  one,  who  was 
slightly  wounded,  reaching  it  in  safety.3 

Mortified  at  the  result  of  this  expe- 
dient, the  enemy  immediately  opened  a 
constant  and  heavy  fire  on  the  fort; 
and  day  and  night,  for  nine  days,  the 
siege  was  continued.4 

At  one  time  the  enemy  began  to  un- 

1  McClung  (pp.  62,  63)  discusses,  in  appropriate  terms, 
the  peculiarity  of  this  negotiation. — s  Boone's  Narrative, 
in  Filson,  p.  351  ;  Marshall's  Kentucky,  pp.  60,  61. 

3  McClung,  p.  63  ;  Boone's  Narrative,  in  Filson,  p.  351  ; 
Butler's  Kentucky,  p.  98  ;  Collins'  Kentucky,  p.  421 ; 
Marshall's  Kentucky,  i.  pp.  60,  61.— 4  Boone's  Narrative, 
in  Filson,  p.  351 ;  Collins'  Kentucky,  p.  421. 


dermine  the  fort,  beginning  at  the  bank 
of  the  river,  sixty  yards  distant.  Per- 
ceiving his  object,  the  garrison  immedi- 
ately dug  a  deep  trench,  within  the 
walls,  and  proceeded  to  countermine, 
throwing  the  clay  outside  the  fort. 
Discovering  from  this  movement  the 
determination  of  the  garrison  to  adhere 
to  its  first  resolution,  and  to  defend  the 
position  to  the  last  extremity,  on  the 
twentieth  of  August,  Captain  Duquesne 
and  his  savage  command  raised  the 
siege  and  disappeared  in  the  woods.1 

After  the  enemy  had  retired,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  of  bul- 
lets were  picked  up  on  the  field,  besides 
those  which  had  entered  the  logs  of  the 
fort.  Of  the  garrison,  two  men  were 
killed  and  four  wounded ;  of  the  enemy, 
thirty-seven  were  killed,  besides  great 
numbers  Avho  were  wounded  and  car- 
ried away.2 

Thus  ended  the  last  siege  of  Boone's 
Fort,  or  Boonesborough,  a  scene  which 
"  exhibits  a  striking  instance  of  the  im- 
becility of  physical  force  while  desti- 
tute of  knowledge  and  the  arts.  For 
what  military  enterprise  could  have 
been  easier,  to  men  knowing  only  how 
to  make  ladders,  than  scaling  a  wall  of 
stockades  twelve  feet  high,  or  mounting 
cabin  roofs  not  even  so  high,  when 
their  numbers  were  six  times  greater 
than  those  within?"8 


1  Boone's  Narrative,  in  Filson,  p.  351 ;  McClung,  p.  64  ; 
Marshall's  Kentucky,  i.  pp.  61,  62. 

2  Boone's  Narrative,  in  Filson,  p.  351 ;  Marshall's  Ken- 
tucky, i.  p.  62  ;  Butler's  Kentucky,  p.  99. 

3  Marshall's  Kentucky,  i.  p.  62. 
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DANIEL   BOONE. 

Daniel  Boone,  the  first  white  man  who  made 
a  permanent  settlement  in  Kentucky,  was  born 
in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  February  11, 
1731.  He  is  said  to  have  descended  from  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Maryland,  but  he  was  pre- 
eminently the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes. 

While  he  was  yet  young  his  father  removed 
to  Reading,  in  Pennsylvania,  and,  afterwards,  to 
one  of  the  valleys  of  the  Yadkin,  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Of  his  early  life,  prior  to  his  emigration  to 
the  wilderness  in  Kentucky,  but  little  is  known. 
He  was  always  passionately  fond  of  hunting, 
and  it  is  probable  he  spent  the  first  forty  years 
of  life  in  that  pursuit. 

In  176V  Findlay  returned  from  his  adventu- 
rous journey  into  the  western  wilderness,  and 
the  glowing  accounts  which  he  gave  of  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  the  newly  explored  val- 
leys west  of  the  mountains  filled  the  mountain 
regions  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  with 
wonder,  and  the  hardy  settlers  hastened  still 
farther  westward  to  enjoy  the  advantages  which 
were  offered  in  the  new  country.  In  1769,  in 
comj)any  with  Findlay  and  four  others,  Daniel 
Boone  also  crossed  the  mountains ;  built  his 
cabin  on  the  bank  of  the  Red  River,  in  Ken- 
tucky; and,  on  the  22d  December,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Indians,  with  one  of  his  compan- 
ions. After  a  captivity  of  seven  days  they 
escaped,  but  on  returning  to  the  encampment 
they  found  it  dismantled  and  deserted — the  last 
that  has  been  heard  from  their  more  fortunate 
companions  who  escaped  the  Indians. 

A  series  of  hairbreadth  adventures  followed, 
resulting  in  the  establishment  of  a  settlement  at 
Boonesborough,  on  the  Kentucky  River ;  and, 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  September,  1771,  having 


'  sold  his  property  in  North  Carolina,  he  removed 
his  family  to  his  new  home,  in  company  with 
several  other  families  whom  he  had  induced  to 
join  him.  On  their  way  they  were  attacked 
by  the  Indians,  who  killed  or  wounded  six  of 
their  number,  among  the  former  of  whom  was 
Boone's  eldest  son.  This  so  discouraged  them, 
that  the  whole  party  fell  back  to  the  settlements 
on  Clinch  River,  where  they  remained  three 
years,  during  which  time  Boone  was  employed 
by  Governor  Dunmore,  of  Virginia,  to  conduct 
a  party  of  surveyors  through  the  wilderness  to 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  other  situations  of 
a  similar  character.  He  was  also  interested  in 
the  land  purchased  by  Colonel  Henderson,  and 
accompanied  an  expedition  to  Kentucky,  with 
that  company,  in  1775,  reaching  the  Kentucky 
River,  and  founding  Boonesborough  on  the  first 
of  April  in  that  year.  After  several  desperate 
engagements  with  the  savages  the  fort  was 
completed,  and  soon  afterwards  Boone  removed 
his  family  to  that  place.  Thenceforth  Boone 
participated  in  all  the  exciting  scenes  with  which 
the  history  of  Kentucky  abounds,  a  series  of 
which  are  related  in  this  chapter. 

After  the  enemy  had  abandoned  the  assault 
on  his  fort,  he  returned  to  North  Carolina  for 
his  family,  to  whom  his  appearance  was  as  of 
one  risen  from  the  dead;  and  in  November,  1780, 
he  returned  to  Boonesborough.  In  1782  he  took 
part  in  the  action  at  the  Blue  Licks, — probably 
the  last  of  his  adventures  among  the  Indians. 

Having  suffered  severe  losses  from  imperfec- 
tions in  the  titles  of  his  lands,  he  appears  to 
have  been  filled  with  disgust,  and,  in  his  old 
age,  determined  to  seek  a  new  home  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Missouri,  then  under  the  dominion  of 
the  King  of  Spain.  Here,  in  the  society  of  his 
family  and  in  the  pursuit  of  his  favorite  occupa- 
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tion,  he  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  j>eace, 
and  died  at  the  house  of  his  son,  in  Flanders, 
Calloway  county,  Missouri,  September  26,  1820, 
in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age. 

"  He  united,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  quali- 
ties of  shrewdness,  caution,  and  courage,  with 
uncommon  muscular  strength.  He  was  seldom 
surprised,  he  never  shrank  from  danger,  nor 
cowered  beneath  the  pressure  of  exposure  and 
fatigue.  In  every  emergency  he  was  a  safe 
guide  and  a  wise  counsellor,  because  his  move- 
ments were  conducted  with  the  utmost  circum- 
spection, and  his  judgment  and  penetration  were 
proverbially  accurate.  Powerless  to  originate 
plans  on  a  large  scale,  no  individual  among  the 
pioneers  could  execute  with  more  efficiency  and 
success  the  designs  of  others.  He  took  the  lead 
in  no  expedition  against  the  savages;  he  dis- 
closed no  liberal  and  enlarged  views  of  policy 
for  the  protection  of  the  stations ;  and  yet  it  is 
not  assuming  too  much  to  say,  that  without  him, 

Vol.  I.— 57 


in  all  probability,  the  settlements  could  not  have 
been  upheld,  and  the  conquest  of  Kentucky 
might  have  been  reserved  for  the  emigrants  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  His  manners  were 
simple  and  unobtrusive,  exempt  from  the  rude- 
ness characteristic  of  the  backwoodsman.  In 
his  person  there  was  nothing  remarkably  strik- 
ing. He  was  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  and 
of  robust  and  powerful  proportions.  His  coun- 
tenance was  mild  and  contemplative,  indicating 
a  frame  of  mind  altogether  different  from  the 
restlessness  and  activity  that  distinguished  him. 
His  ordinary  habiliments  were  those  of  a  hunter 
— a  hunting-shirt  and  moccasins  uniformly  com- 
posing a  part  of  them.  When  he  emigrated  to 
Louisiana,  he  omitted  to  secure  the  title  to  a 
pi-incely  estate  on  the  Missouri,  because  it  would 
have  cost  him  the  trouble  of  a  trip  to  New  Or- 
leans. He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  in  a  cabin,  and 
perhaps  his  trusty  rifle  was  the  most  valuable  of 
his  chattels." 


CHAPTER    XLI. 

September  27,  177§. 

THE  MASSACRE  OF  COL.  BAYLOR'S  TROOPS  AT  TAPPAN. 


The  action  near  Freehold  had  been 
followed  by  the  retreat  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  with  a  great  loss  of  men  from 
desertion,  to  the  city  of  New  York;1 
while  General  Washington  also  contin- 
ued his  march  to  the  Hudson  River, 
and  finally  to  the  White  Plains,  where 
he  encamped.2  The  French  fleet,  under 
the  command  of  Count  D'Estaing,  had 
sailed  for  Boston  for  repairs;  and  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  was  preparing  expedi- 
tions to  the  West  Indies  and  to  Florida, 
from  the  city  of  New  York.3 

During  this  time,  with  the  activity 
which  naturally  prevails  while  two  ex- 
peditions are  being  organized,  the  in- 
tentions of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  were 
kept  secret,  and  General  Washington 
was  considerably  perplexed  in  his  en- 
deavors to  guard  against  them.4  It 
was  supposed,  by  some,  that  Boston 
was  the  object,  and  General  Washing- 
ton disposed  his  forces  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  could  be  speedily  moved 
either  to  the  South  or  East,  as  circum- 


1  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  277. — *  Marshall's  Washing- 
ton, iii.  p.  525.— s  Sparks'  Washington,  pp.  280,  281. 
4  Marshall's  Washington,  iii.  p.  563. 


stances  might  warrant.1  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  taking  advantage  of  these 
movements,  immediately  detached  pow- 
erful foraging  parties  into  Eastern  New 
Jersey  and  Westchester  county,  which 
not  only  ravaged  these  districts,  but 
threatened  the  passes  in  the  High- 
lands.2 That  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Hudson  was  commanded  by  General 
Cornwallis,  while  that  in  Westchester 
county  was  under  General  Knyphausen.3 
Notwithstanding  the  great  strength 
of  these  foraging  parties,  General  Wash- 
ington understood  their  object,  and 
small  parties  of  troops  were  disposed  at 
proper  distances  to  check  their  move- 
ments.4 One  of  these  parties,  com- 
manded by  General  Wayne,  took  a 
position  in  front  of  Lord  Cornwallis, 
west  of  the  Hudson  ;  a  part  of  it,  com- 
posed of  New  Jersey  militia,  under 
General  Wind,  being  quartered  in  the 
village  of  New  Tappan,  in  Rockland 
county,  New  York;   the  remainder,  a 

1  Irving's  Washington,  iii.  pp.  471,  472  ;  Sparks,  p.  282. 

2  Marshall's  Washington,  iii.  p.  563  ;  Sparks'  Washing- 
ton, p.  282. — 3  Irving's  Washington,  iii.  p.  472 ;  Marshall's 
Washington,  iii.  p.  563  ;  Gordon,  iii.  pp.  193,  194. 

*  Marshall,  iii.  p.  563. 
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regiment  of  light-horse,  known  as  uMrs. 
Washington's  Guards'"1  under  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Baylor,  was  cantoned  at 
Old  Tappan,  or  Harrington,  near  the 
Hackensack  River,  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  southwest  from  the  main 
body.1 

Lord  Cornwallis  having  been  inform- 
ed of  the  exposed  situation  of  these 
parties,  took  immediate  steps  to  cut 
them  off.2  For  this  purpose  the  Seven- 
ty-first regiment,  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Campbell,  and  the  Queen's 
Rangers,  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Simcoe,  were  detached  from 
General  Knypkausen's  command,  with 
orders  to  cross  the  Hudson  River  at 
Dobbs'  Ferry,  and  attack  the  militia 
at  New  Tappan;  while  a  detachment 
from  Lord  Cornwallis'  command,  com- 
posed of  the  Second  light-infantry,  the 
Second  battalion  of  grenadiers,  and 
the  Thirty-third  and  Sixty-fourth  regi- 
ments,3 under  General  Grey,  the  hero 
of  the  Paoli  massacre,  was  ordered  to 
move  from  the  ISTew  Bridge,  at  nine  in 
the  evening,  against  Colonel  Baylor's 
light-horse.4 

The  boats  which  had  been  ordered 
from  New  York  did  not  reach  Yonkers 
until  three  hours  after  the   appointed 


1  Barber  and  Howe's  Hist.  Coll.  of  New  Jersey,  pp.  78, 
79  ;  Irving's  Washington,  iii.  p.  472  ;  Marshall,  iii.  p. 
564.  Dr.  Gordon  says  (iii.  p.  194)  that  Baylor  quartered 
at  a  distance,  in  order  that  he  might  not  he  under  the 
command  of  Wind. 

2  Irving,  iii.  pp.  472,  473  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  194. 

3  Gaines'  N.  Y.  Mercury,  No.  1407,  Oct.  5,  1778. 

4  Gen.  Wayne  to  Col.  Hartley,  Doc.  I.  ;  Simcoe's  Jour- 
nal, p.  90  ;  Irving,  iii.  p.  473  ;  Marshall,  iii.  p.  564  ; 
Gaines'  N.  Y.  Gazette,  No.  1407,  Oct.  5,  1778. 


time,  and  Colonel  Campbell's  command, 
which  was  to  cross  the  river  from  Col- 
onel Phillips'  house  to  Sneden's  Land- 
ing (Dobbs1  Ferry),  was  unsuccessful,1 
the  militia  having  received  information 
of  the  expedition  from  a  deserter,  and 
changed  its  position,  without  giving  any 
notice  to  Colonel  Baylor.2 

The  command  of  General  Grey,  guid- 
ed by  the  Tories  of  the  neighborhood,3 
approached  the  rear  of  Colonel  Baylor, 
and  was  eminently  successful.  A  ser- 
geant's guard,  of  about  a  dozen  men, 
which  was  stationed  at  a  bridge  over 
the  Hackensack,  where  two  roads  meet, 
a  short  distance  from  the  quarters,  was 
butchered  in  cold  blood,4  as  the  sentries 
at  Hancock's  Bridge  had  been  butcher- 
ed  a  few  weeks  before,5  and  the  quar- 
ters of  the  defenceless  men  were  speedi- 
ly and  silently  surrounded.6  The  suc- 
cess of  the  affair  at  Paoli  had  taught 
General  Grey  the  importance  of  silence, 
and  his  relentless  spirit  gloated  over 
the  advantage  which  the  bayonet  had 
gained  on  that  memorable  night.  He 
did  not  fail,  therefore,  to  renew  his 
orders  for  the  removal  of  the  flints 
and  the  drawing  of  the  charges  from 
the  guns  of  his  men ; T  and,  with  the 
bayonet    alone,  he    ordered   the    work 


1  Simcoe's  Journal,  p.  90  ;  Marshall,  iii.  p.  564. 

2  Marshall,  iii.  p.  564 ;  Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  94. 

3  Gen.  Wayne  to  Col.  Hartley,  Doc.  I.  ;  Collins'  N.  J. 
Gazette,  No.  44,  Trenton,  Oct.  7,  1778. — *  Irving,  iii.  p. 
473;  Marshall,  iii.  p.  564 ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  194  ;  Gaines' 
N.  Y.  Mercury,  No.  1407,  Oct.  5.— 6  Vide  p.  385. 

6  Marshall,  iii.  p.  564  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  194  ;  Ramsay's 
Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  94;  Gaines'  N.  Y.  Mercury,  No.  1407, 
Oct.  5. — '  Gordon,  iii.  p.  195  ;  Irving,  iii.  p.  473  ;  Ram- 
say's Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  94. 
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of  destruction  to  commence,  without 
quarter,  upon  the  unsuspecting  dra- 
goons.1 

The  parties  who  had  been  detached 
to  the  respective  quarters  of  the  troops 
rushed  simultaneously  to  the  attack, 
and  bayoneted  many  before  they  could 
arise  from  their  beds,  amidst  the  most 
piteous  cries  for  mercy.  Naked  and 
unarmed,  "  begging  for  compassion,  be- 
ing incapable  of  resistance,"  the  light- 
horse  were  mercilessly  butchered,  thirty- 
seven  alone  escaping.2  One  of  General 
Grey's  captains,  heeding  the  claims  of 
humanity  more  than  the  orders  of  his 


superior  officer,  spared  the  whole  of  the 
Fourth  troop,  and  they  were  carried  off 
prisoners.1 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  this  terrible 
scene,  Colonel  Campbell  joined  General 
Grey ;  and,  soon  afterwards,  he  pene- 
trated farther  into  the  country,  collect- 
ing all  the  cattle  he  could  find,  and 
stripping  the  farmers  of  Rockland  coun- 
ty of  their  means  of  support.  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  the  two  com- 
mands returned  to  their  respective  en- 
campments, exulting  over  their  success 
in  the  diabolical  mission  in  which  they 
had  been  engaged.2 


DOCUMENTS. 


GEN.   WAYNE'S   LETTER   TO    COL.    HARTLEY. 

Dear  Hartley: — Your  interesting  address 
of  the  2d  ult.  has  been  received.  I  should  have 
been  happy  in  sharing  the  few  laurels  that  have 
offered  with  my  friend  and  brother  soldier; 
and,  although  fate  destined  you  to  make  war  in 
another  quarter,  it  is  not  against  a  more  savage 
foe. 

It  is  with  pain  I  am  to  inform  you  of  the  dis- 
aster of  poor  Colonel  Baylor,  and  his  regiment 
of  light-dragoons. 

A  few  days  since  the  enemy  made  a  descent 
on   New  Jersey,  where  that  corps  and  other 


1  Marshall,  iii.  p.  564  ;  Ramsay's  Am.  Kev.,  ii.  p.  94 ; 
Collins'  N.  J.  Gazette,  No.  44,  Trenton,  Oct.  7,  1778  ; 
Gaines'  N.  Y.  Mercury,  No.  1409,  Oct.  19,  1778. 

2  Gen.  Wayne  to  Col.  Hartley,  Doc.  I.  ;  Sparks'  Wash- 
ington, p.  282  ;  Gordon,  iii.  pp.  194,  195  ;  Ramsay's  Am. 
Rev.,  ii.  p.  94  ;  Collins'  N.  J.  Gazette,  No.  44,  Trenton, 
Oct.  7. 


troops  were  stationed.  After  drawing  their  at- 
tention to  the  front,  near  Hackensack,  a  large 
body  of  British  troops  landed  at  Dobbs'  Ferry 
in  the  night,  and  by  the  aid  and  guidance  of 
caitiff  Tories,  fell  into  the  rear  of  Baylor,  sur- 
prised him  with  his  detachment  consisting  of 
upwards  of  one  hundred  men,  in  their  beds,  re- 
fused any  quarter,  and  in  cold  blood  most  bar- 
barously and  mercilessly  put  to  the  bayonet, 
men  naked  and  unarmed,  begging  for  compas- 
sion, being  incapable  of  resistance. 

Among  the  dead  is  Major  Clow,  with  several 
other  officers.  Colonel  Baylor  is  yet  alive,  but 
supposed  to  be  mortally  wounded,  having  three 
stabs  in  his  body.  One  officer,  a  captain,  with 
ten  men,  was  surrounded  in  the  house  where  he 
was  quartered,  for  the  men  were  cantoned  in 
different  houses.  He  offered  to  surrender  if 
they  would  give  him  quarter,  which  they  per- 

1  Irving,  iii.  p.  473  ;  Marshall,  iii.  p.  565 ;  Gordon,  iii. 
p.  195  ;  Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  95. 
a  Simcoe's  Journal,  p.  90. 
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emptorily  refused,  and  ordered  "the  damned 
rebel"  to  be  bayoneted.  He  had  a  pistol  in  his 
hand,  which  he  fired  in  the  face  of  the  officer 
commanding  the  party,  which  opened  the  way 
for  himself  and  his  companions  to  escape.  I  can- 
not find  that  they  gave  quarter  to  any,  though 
many  are  still  alive,  covered  with  wounds,  who 
may  yet  survive  to  avenge  the  fate  of  their  un- 
fortunate comrades.  This  will  be  a  severe 
stroke  on  the  Ancient  Dominion ;  as  we  have 
heard,  which  I  sincerely  hope  may  not  turn  out 
to  be  the  fact,  that  several  young  fellows  of 
family  have  fallen,  among  others,  a  Captain 
Fit  zh  ugh. 

The  caitiffs  retired  with  the  utmost  precipita- 
tion on  hearing  that  a  body  of  troops  were  in 
full  march  to  return  the  compliment.  The  ene- 
my have  carefully  avoided  a  general  action,  but 
they  have  taken  every  oj^portunity  of  striking 
our  small  parties,  which,  as  in  tills  instance,  be- 
ing masters  of  the  water,  they  are  enabled  to 
facilitate. 

I  am,  with  every  sentiment  of  esteem,  your 
friend  and  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Anthony  Wayne. 

Colonel  Hartley. 


n. 


LOKD    CORNWALLIS     DISPATCH    TO    SCR    HENRY 
CIJKTON. 

New  Bridge,  September  28,  1778. 
Sir  : — Having  received  intelligence  that  a  con- 
siderable body  of  militia  and  a  regiment  of 
light-dragoons  were  assembled  iu  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  Tappan,  in  order  to  interrupt  our  for- 
aging, a  plan  was  formed  on  the  evening  of  the 
27th  for  surprising  them.  Three  deserters  from 
the  right  column  alarmed  the  militia,  who  were 
posted  near  New  Tappan,  by  which  means  they 
made  their  escape ;  but  the  left  column,  com- 
manded by  Major-general  Grey,  were  so  fortu- 
nate as  not  to  be  discovered;  and  the  Major- 
general  conducted  his  march  with  so  much  or- 
der and  so  silently,  and  made  so  good  a  disposi- 
tion to  surround  the  village  of  Old  Tappan, 
where  the  regiment  of  dragoons  lay,  that  he  en- 
tirely surprised  them,  and  very  few  escaped  be- 


ing either  killed  or  taken.  He  likewise  fell  in 
with  a  small  party  of  militia,  a  few  of  whom 
were  killed,  and  some  taken  prisoners.  The 
whole  loss  on  our  side  was  one  man  killed,  of 
the  Second  battalion  of  light-infantry,  which 
corps  had  the  principal  share  in  this  business, 
and  behaved  with  then-  usual  spirit  and  alacrity. 
The  Seventy-first  regiment,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell,  and  the  Queen's 
Rangers,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe,  who 
crossed  the  North  River  from  Lieutenant-gen- 
eral Knyphausen's  division,  and  were  to  have 
co-operated  with  the  other  columns,  were  pre- 
vented by  the  desertion  of  the  three  men  before 
mentioned,  from  surprising  a  body  of  militia, 
who  by  that  means  took  the  alarm  and  made 
their  escape. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c, 

(Signed)  Cornwallis. 


HI. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ACTION  AT  TAPPAN,  SUNDAY 
NIGHT,  THE  27TH  CLT. 

[Fr<jm  H.  Gaines'  N.  Y.  Gazette   and  Weekly  Mercury,  No.  140T, 
Monday,  October  5, 1T7S.] 

The  Second  battalion  of  light-infantry  led  the 
column,  supported  by  the  Second  of  grenadiers, 
with  the  Thirty-third  and  Sixty-fourth  regi- 
ments ;  these,  commanded  by  Major-general 
Grey,  marched  from  the  Xew  Bridge  at  nine 
o'clock  on  Sunday  evening,  and  between  one 
and  two  in  the  morning  arrived  at  the  rebel 
cantonments ;  Major  Straubenzie  had  been  de- 
tached with  six  companies  of  the  same  battalion 
of  light-infantry,  the  other  six,  under  the  Hon- 
orable Major  Maitland,  kept  the  road,  by  which 
manoeuvres  the  enemy's  patrol,  consisting  of  a 
sergeant  and  about  a  dozen  men,  was  entirely 
cut  off.  Major  Straubenzie  moved  on  with  the 
Seventy-first  light-company,  and  in  a  small  vil- 
lage surprised  a  party  of  Virginia  cavalry,  styled 
"  Mrs.  "Washington's  Guards,"  consisting  of  more 
than  a  hundred,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Baylor,  who,  with  Major  McLeod  and  two 
other  officers,  upon  forcing  the  door  of  a  house, 
attempted  to  get  up  a  large  Dutch  chimney ; 
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the  two  former  were  mortally  wounded,  the 
third  killed,  the  fourth  made  prisoner.  From 
thence  a  part  of  Sir  James  Baird's  company  was 
detached  to  a  barn  where  sixteen  privates  were 
lodged,  who  discharged  ten  or  twelve  pistols, 
and  striking  at  the  troops  sans  effet  with  their 
broadswords,  nine  of  them  Avere  instantly  bay- 
oneted and  seven  received  quarter. 

Major  Maitland's  force  coming  up  at  that 
time  attacked  the  remainder  of  the  rebel  detach- 
ment, lodged  in  several  other  barns,  with  such 
alertness  as  prevented  all  but  three  privates 
from  making  their  escape.  The  troops  lay  on 
their  arms  till  break  of  day,  when,  moving  for- 
ward, the  light-infantry  fell  in  with  a  volunteer 
company  of  militia  in  a  very  thick  wood  and 
swamp.  These  gave  one  fire,  which  the  For- 
tieth company,  commanded  by  Captain  Mont- 
gomery, returned,  and  drove  off,  leaving  six 
dead,  but  afterwards,  scampering  across  the 
road  in  front  of  a  company  of  grenadiers,  three 
more  were  killed  by  them.  The  light-infantry, 
in  pursuing  them  up  to  Tappan,  where  they 
were  entirely  dispersed,  took  five  prisoners,  all 
of  them  wounded.  The  whole  loss  on  this  oc- 
casion, was  one  private  of  Second  battalion  light- 
infantry  killed. 

Upon   entering  the   abovementioned  house, 


one  of  the  rebel  officers  demanding  the  name  of 
the  corps  which  had  attacked  them,  was  answer- 
ed, "  The  British  Light-infantry ; "  on  which  he 
exclaimed,  "  Then  we  shall  all  be  cut  off." 


[From  the  same  paper,  No.  1409,  October  19,  1778.] 

Among  the  officers  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  in  Colonel  Baylor's  late  disaster,  at 
Old  Tappan,  were  Captain  Swan,  Doctor  Evans, 
junior,  surgeon,  Lieutenant  Randolph,  and  three 
cornets.  Captain  Stith  being  suddenly  surround- 
ed by  the  enemy's  horse  and  foot,  and  seeing  no 
probable  way  of  getting  off,  called  out  for  quar- 
ter ;  but  they,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  war  and 
every  sentiment  of  humanity,  refused  his  re- 
quest, called  him  a  damned  rebel,  and  struck 
him  over  the  head  with  a  sword,  which  fired 
him  with  such  indignation  that  he  bravely  fought 
his  way  through  them,  leaped  over  a  fence,  and 
escaped  in  a  morass.  Lieutenant  Barrett  got 
off  on  horseback ;  and  Lieutenant  Morrow,  with 
a  number  of  others,  badly  wounded  and  left  on 
the  field  as  dead,  were  next  morning  brought 
off  by  a  party  of  the  regiment,  the  remaining 
part  of  which  is  now  commanded  by  Captain 
Stith.  Several  of  those  his  party  brought  off 
are  since  dead  of  their  wounds. 


CHAPTER    XLII 


September  27,  1T7§. 

THE     LOSS     OF     THE     E  A  LEIGH. 


At  seven  in  the  morning  of  Friday, 
the  twenty-fifth  of  September,  1778, 
the  United  States  frigate  Maleigh,  of 
thirty-two  guns,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain John  Barry,  sailed  from  Boston,1 
haying  a  brig  and  a  sloop  under  con- 
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voy 

The  wind  was  fresh  at  northwest, 
while  the  ship  ran  off  to  the  east  by 
south;3  and  about  eleven  o'clock  two 
strange  ships  were  made  at  southeast  by 
east,  about  fifteen  miles  distant,  which 
gave  her  chase.4  The  Baleigh  imme- 
diately hauled  her  wind  to  the  north- 
ward, and  night  coming-  on,  the  chase 
was  lost  sight  of.5  At  eight  o'clock  on 
the  following  morning6  {Saturday,  Sept. 
26th)  the  ships  were  again  in  sight,  and 
continued  the  chase  all  dav.T     At  seven 


1  New  Hampshire  Gazette,  No.  33,  Portsmouth,  Tues- 
day. Oct.  6,  1778  ;  Letter  from  Naval  Commissioners  to 
Marine  Committee,  Oct  7  (see  Doc.) 

2  X.  H.  Gazette,  No.  34,  Oct,  13.  1778. 

5  II iid.  Mr.  Cooper  (Naval  Hist.,  i.  p.  92)  says  she  ran 
N.  E.— '  N.  H.  Gazette,  Nos.  33  and  34 ;  Letter  from 
Naval  Commissioners  (see  Doc.) — *  N.  H.  Gazette,  No.  33. 

6  Mr.  Cooper  (Naval  Hist.,  i.  p.  92)  says  the  morning 
was  hazy,  and  that  it  was  noon  before  the  vessels  were 
seen.  The  N.  H.  Gazette,  No.  34,  speaks  of  the  haze, 
but  names  nine  or  ten  o'clock  as  the  time  when  the  ships 
were  seen. — 7  N.  H.  Gazette,  No.  33. 


o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  {Sept.  21tJt) 
the  chase  was  discovered  to  windward, 
coming  down  on  the  Raleigh  with  all 
sail  set,  when  the  latter  immediately 
hauled  her  wind,  steering-  about  north 
by  west,  which  was  also  done  by  the 
enemy.1 

In  the  afternoon  the  enemy's  lead- 
ing ship  overhauled  the  Raleigh ;  and 
at  five  o'clock  the  engagement  com- 
menced.2 At  the  second  fire,  the  Ra- 
leigh lost  her  foretop-mast3  and  mizzen- 
topgall  ant-mast,*  which  gave  her  oppo- 
nent a  great  advantage  in  manceuver- 
ing,  yet  the  battle  raged  furiously  until 
night-fall,  and  the  Raleigh  "had  the 
advantage."5  At  this  time  the  enemy's 
sternmost  ship  came  up  and  engaged 
the  Raleigh ;  and  for  half  an  hour 
longer  the  unequal  conflict  continued, 
when  Captain  Barry  wore  ship,  and 
made  for  the  shore,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  running  aground.6 


2  N.  H.  Gazette,  No.  33.— 2  Ibid.—5  Naval  Commission- 
ers' letter  (see  Doc.) 

4  N.  H.  Gazette,  No.  34. 

5  Naval  Commissioners'  letter  ("see  Doc.) ;  N.  H.  Gazette, 
No.  34. — 6  Naval  Commissioners'  letter  (see  Doc.) ;  N.  H. 
Gazette,  No.  33. 
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Unfortunately,  the  enemy  followed, 
and  a  running  fight  continued  until  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning1  (Monday,  Sept. 
28$),  when  the  chase  was  shaken  off, 
and  the  Raleigh  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  land. 

It  is  said  she  ran  aground  on  Fox's 
Island  in  Penobscot  Bay;2  that  the  ship 
and  twenty-two  men  were  taken  by  the 


enemy;1  and  that  the  remainder  of  the 
crew  was  saved.2  Her  captors  were  the 
Experiment,  Captain  Wallace,  of  fifty 
guns,  and  the  Unicorn,  of  twenty-two 
guns,  the  latter  of  which  had  ten  men 
killed,  and  was  greatly  damaged,  both 
in  her  hull  and  rigo-inor 3  The  loss  on 
board  the  Raleigh  was  twenty-five  men 
killed  and  wounded.4 


DOCUMENT. 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  FROM  THE  COMMIS- 
SIONERS OF  THE  NAVY  BOARD,  AT  BOSTON, 
TO   THE   MARINE   COMMITTEE   OF  CONGRESS. 

[From  the  Pennsylvania  Packet,  Philadelphia,  Thursday,   October 
22, 1718.] 

Boston,  October  7,  1778. 
"  This  will  inform  you  of  the  loss  of  the  Ra- 
leigh frigate,  commanded  by  John  Barry,  Esq. 
She  sailed  on  Friday,  the  25th  of  September, 
and  in  a  few  hours  after  discovered  two  of  the 
enemy's  ships,  one  of  50  or  60  guns,  and  the 
other  a  frigate,  which  Captain  Barry  endeavored 
to  avoid,  and  once  supposed  himself  clear  of 
them ;  but  the  next  day  was  pursued  by  the 
same  or  two  other  ships.  The  frigate  after 
some  time,  being  a  copper-bottom  and  going 
very  fast,  came  up,  and  an  engagement  ensued 
between  the  two  frigates,  which  lasted  several 


1  N.  H.  Gazette,  No.  34,  says  midnight. — *  Mem.  of 
Com.  Barry,  in  the  Portfolio,  Third  Octavo  series,  vol.  ii. 
p.  4. 


hours,  in  which  the  Raleigh,  though  she  had 
lost  her  foretop-mast,  had  the  advantage,  and 
would  have  taken  the  frigate,  had  not  the 
larger  ship  come  up,  when  Captain  Barry  and 
his  crew,  after  supporting  an  unequal  conflict 
with  the  two  ships  with  great  gallantry  for  half 
an  hour,  ran  the  Raleigh  on  shore,  so  that 
though  he  has  lost  his  ship  he  has  gained  laurels 
to  himself  and  honor  to  his  country;  perhaps 
no  ship  was  ever  better  defended.  Captain 
Barry  had  made  preparations  to  burn  the  ship 
as  soon  as  the  sick  and  wounded  could  be 
landed,  but  by  some  misfortune  that  was  not 
executed,  the  enemy  took  her  off  next  day. 
We  shall  add  no  more,  but  that  Captain  Barry's 
conduct  is  highly  approved  here,  and  that  his 
officers  and  men  are  greatly  pleased  with  him." 
Published  by  Order  of  the  Marine  Committee, 

John  Brown,  Secretary. 

1  Penn.  Packet,  Phila.,  Tuesday,  Nov.  10,  1778 ;  N.  H. 
Gazette,  No.  34.— 2  N.  H.  Gazette,  No.  34. 

3  Penn.  Packet,  Nov.  10, 1778. — 4  N.  H.  Gazette,  No.  33. 


CHAPTER    XLIII. 


October   15,    1778. 
THE    MASSACRE    OF    COUNT    PULASKI'S    LEGION. 


The  deeds  of  daring  with  which  the 
American  privateersmen  harassed  the 
enemy's  shipping,  were  not  less  trouble- 
some in  the  Revolutionary  war  than  in 
that  of  1812,  and  the  British  command- 
ers were  compelled  to  take  steps  to 
abate  the  nuisance.  Accordingly,  in 
October,  1778,  Captain  Collins,  of  the 
Zebra,  sloop-of-war,  with  the  Vigilant, 
Nautilus,  two  galleys,  and  four  small 
armed  vessels  and  transports,  in  all  nine 
sail;1  and  Captain  Ferguson  of  the 
Seventieth  regiment,  with  three  hun- 
dred regulars  and  the  Third  New  Jer- 
sey volunteers,  were  dispatched  to  Lit- 
tle Egg  Harbor,  in  New  Jersey,  for 
that  purpose.2 

This  harbor,  which  was  a  great  re- 
sort for  the  privateers  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  is  on  the  eastern  part  of 
Burlington  county,  about  fifty  miles 
from  Philadelphia  and  sixty  from  Tren- 
ton;3 and  the  enemy  appeared  off  the 
bar  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  Octo- 

1  Gaines'  N.  Y.  Gazette,  No.  1410,  Oct.  26,  1778 ;  Riv- 
ington's  Royal  Gazette,  No.  216,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  24,  1778. 

2  Stedman,  ii.  pp.  42,  43  ;  Gaines'  N.  Y.  Gazette,  No. 
1410,  Oct.  26,  1778  ;  Rivington's  Royal  Gazette,  No.  216, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  24,  1778. 

'  Barber  and  Howe's  Hist.  Coll.  of  New  Jersey,  p.  107. 
Vol.  I.—58 


ber.1  It  appears,  however,  that  the  in- 
habitants had  received  notice  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  from  Governor 
Livingston,  and  three  privateers,  of  six 
or  eight  guns  each,  and  an  armed  pilot- 
boat,  left  the  harbor  three  days  before 
Captain  Collins  reached  the  bar ;  while 
those  vessels  which  could  not  be  got 
ready  for  sea  were  carried  up  the  creek 
as  far  as  Chesnut-neck.2  It  was  also 
evident  that  preparations  were  in  pro- 
gress to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
vessels  and  the  stores,  in  consequence 
of  which  Captain  Ferguson  hastened  to 
accomplish  the  object  of  the  expedition, 
pushing  up  the  creek  with  the  small 
vessels  and  as  many  soldiers  as  could 
be  crowded  into  them,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  ships  to  cross  the  bar ; 
destroying  ten  large  vessels,  about  a 
dozen  houses,  and  several  storehouses 
filled  with  prize  goods ;  and  return- 
ing to  the  ships  without  any  material 
loss.8 

In  the  mean  time  a  Frenchman  named 


1  Capt.  Ferguson  to  Sir  H.  Clinton,  Oct.  10, 1778  ;  Sted- 
man, ii.  p.  43  ;  Gordon,  iii.  pp.  195,  196. — 2  Ibid. 

s  Ibid.  ;  H.  Gaines'  Gazette,  No.  1410,  Oct.  26,  1778  ; 
Penn.  Packet,  Phila.,  Oct.  10,  1778. 
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Juliet,1  a  captain  in  the  Count  Pulas- 
ki's legion, — which  had  been  ordered 
from  Trenton  to  cover  Little  Egg  Har- 
bor,2— deserted  to  the  enemy,  and  gave 
such  an  account  of  the  position  it  occu- 
pied,8— some  eight  or  ten  miles  distant,4 
— as  induced  the  enemy  to  attempt  a 
surprise.  This  "legion"  consisted  of 
three  incomplete  companies  of  light- 
infantry,  three  troops  of  light-horse,  a 
company  of  artillery,  and  one  brass 
field-piece,5  and  it  occupied  such  a  po- 
sition as  would  prevent  the  different 
arms  of  the  service  from  acting  in  con- 
cert. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  evening  of 
the  fourteenth  of  October,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men  were  embarked  in  small 
vessels,  and,  after  rowing  ten  miles, 
landed  on  Mincock  Island,  at  four  the 
next  morning,  within  a  mile  of  a  defile 
which  had  been,  carelessly,  left  un- 
guarded, although  its  possession  was 
essential  to  the  security  of  the  position 
occupied  by  the  legion.  Leaving  fifty 
men  to  occupy  this  pass,  Captain  Fer- 
guson pushed  forward  to  the  quarters 

1  Gen.  Pulaski's  letter  to  Cong.,  Oct.  16,  Doc.  I.  ;  Mar- 
shall, iii.  p.  566  ;  Capt.  Ferguson  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
Oct.  15,  Doc.  II. 

'  Marshall's  Washington,  iii.  p.  566  ;  Collins'  N.  J. 
Gazette,  No.  44,  Trenton,  Oct.  7,  1778  ;  Penn.  Packet, 
Phila.,  Oct.  10.— 3  Stedman,  ii.  p.  44  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  196. 

4  Marshall's  Washington,  iii.  p.  566.  Stedman  (ii.  p. 
44)  says  "  twelve  miles." 

6  Capt.  Ferguson  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Oct.  15,  Doc. 
II. ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  44  ;  Marshall's  Washington,  iii.  p.  566. 


of  the  light-infantry,  who  occupied  three 
houses,  and,  taking  example  from  Gen- 
eral Grey,  literally  cut  the  defenceless 
men  to  pieces.1  The  cries  for  quarter 
were  entirely  disregarded,  and  about 
fifty  of  the  unfortunate  men,  including 
Lieutenant-colonel  the  Baron  de  Bose 
and  Lieutenant  de  la  Borderie,  were 
butchered.2  Only  five  prisoners  were 
taken;8  and  the  enemy  himself,  in  a 
spirit  of  self-condemnation,  has  since 
endeavored  to  excuse  his  cruelty,  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  night  attack,4 
and  in  the  orders  of  Count  Pulaski,  in 
which,  it  was  falsely  asserted,  the  legion 
had  been  directed  to  show  no  quarter 
to  the  enemy.5 

At  the  first  alarm  the  Count  hastened 
forward  with  his  cavalry,  and  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  massacre  ;6  the  ene- 
my making  a  hasty  and  inglorious  re- 
treat,1 with  five  men  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,8  embarking  at  ten  o'clock 
the  same  morning.9 

1  Hugh  Gaines'  N.  Y.  Gazette,  No.  1410,  Oct.  26  ;  Capt. 
Ferguson  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Oct.  15,  Doc.  II.  ;  Sted- 
man, ii.  pp.  44,  45  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  196  ;  Hist.  Civil  War, 
i.  p.  336. — 2  Stedman,  ii.  p.  45  ;  Marshall's  Washington, 
iii.  p.  567  ;  Ramsay,  ii.  p.  94 ;  H.  Gaines'  N.  Y.  Gazette, 
No.  1410,  Oct.26  ;  Eivington's  "Royal  Gazette,"  No.  215, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  21, 1778. — 3  Capt.  Ferguson  to  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, Oct.  15,  Doc.  II. — 4  Stedman,  ii.  p.  45. 

6  Capt.  Ferguson  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Oct.  15,  Doc.  II. 

6  Gordon,  iii.  p.  197  ;  Marshall's  Washington,  iii.  p. 
567  ;  Irving,  iii.  p.  475. — 7  Marshall's  Washington,  iii.  p. 
567. — 8  Capt.  Ferguson  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Oct.  15, 
Doc.  II. ;  H.  Gaines'  N.  Y.  Gazette,  No.  1410,  Oct.  26, 1778. 

9  H.  Gaines'  N.  Y.  Gazette,  No.  1410,  Oct.  26,  1778. 
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EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  GENERAL  COUNT 
PULASKI  TO  CONGRESS. 

[From  Dunlap's  Pennsylvania  Packet,  Tuesday,  Oct.  20,  177S.] 

October  16,  1778. 

Sir  : — For  fear  that  my  first  letter  concerning 
my  engagement  should  miscarry  or  be  delayed, 
and  having  other  particulars  to  mention,  I 
thought  proper  to  send  you  this  letter. 

You  must  know  that  one  Juliet,  an  officer, 
lately  deserted  from  the  enemy,  went  off  to 
them  two  days  ago  with  three  men  whom  he 
debauched,  and  two  others  whom  they  forced 
with  them.  The  enemy,  excited,  without  doubt, 
by  this  Juliet,  attacked  us  the  15th  instant,  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  four  hundred 
men.  They  seemed,  at  first,  to  attack  our  jack- 
ets of  infantry  with  fury,  who  lost  a  few  men  in 
retreating ;  then  the  enemy  advanced  to  our  in- 
fantry. The  Lieutenant-colonel  Baron  de  Bose, 
who  headed  his  men,  and  fought  vigorously, 
was  killed  with  several  bayonet-wounds,  as  well 
as  the  Lieutenant  de  la  Borderie,  and  a  small 
number  of  soldiers  and  others  were  wounded. 
This  slaughter  would  not  have  ceased  so  soon, 
if,  on  the  first  alarm,  I  had  not  hastened  with 
my  cavalry  to  support  the  infantry,  which  then 
kept  a  good  countenance.  The  enemy  soon 
fled  in  great  disorder,  and  left  behind  them  a 
great  quantity  of  arms,  accoutrements,  hats, 
blades,  &c. 

We  took  some  prisoners,  and  should  have 
taken  many,  had  it  not  been  for  a  swamp, 
through  which  our  horses  could  scarcely  walk. 
Notwithstanding  this,  we  still  advanced,  in 
hopes  to  come  up  with  them,  but  they  had 
taken  up  the  planks  of  a  bridge,  for  fear  of 
being  overtaken,  which  accordingly  saved  them. 


However,  my  light-infantry,  and  particularly 
the  company  of  riflemen,  got  over  the  remains 
of  the  plank  and  fired  some  vollies  on  their 
rear.  The  fire  began  again  on  both  sides.  We 
had  the  advantage,  and  made  them  run  again, 
although  they  were  more  in  number. 

I  would  not  permit  my  hunters  to  pursue  any 
farther,  because  I  could  not  assist  them,  and 
they  returned  again  to  our  line  without  any  loss 
at  that  time. 

Our  loss  is  estimated,  dead,  wounded,  and 
absent,  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  men,  and 
some  horses.  That  of  the  enemy  appears  to  be 
much  more  considerable.  We  had  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  about  twenty-five  men,  who  retired 
into  the  country  and  the  woods,  and  we  cannot 
find  them.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  they 
are  concealed  by  the  Tories  in  the  neighborhood 
of  this  encampment. 

Iu  Congress,  17th  October,  1778. 

Ordered  to  be  published. 

Henry  Laurens,  President. 


n. 

captain    Ferguson's   report   to   sir   henry 

CLINTON. 

Little  Ego  Haebor,  Oct.  15,  1778. 
Sir  :— Since  the  letter  which  I  did  myself  the 
honor  of  writing  to  you  on  the  10th  instant, 
Captain  Collins  has  received  a  letter  from  Ad- 
miral Gambier,  signifying  that  the  Admiral  and 
you  are  both  of  opinion,  that  it  is  not  safe  for 
us  to  remain  here,  as  the  army  is  withdrawn 
from  the  Jerseys  and  ordering  our  immediate 
return ;  but  as  the  wind  still  detained  us,  and 
we  had  information  by  a  captain  and  six  men  of 
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Pulaski's  legion,  who  had  deserted  to  us,  that 
Mr.  Pulaski  had  cantoned  his  corps,  consisting 
of  three  companies  of  foot,  three  troops  of  horse, 
a  detachment  of  artillery,  and  one  brass  field- 
i;>iece,  within  a  mile  of  a  bridge,  which  appeared 
to  me  easy  to  seize,  and  from  thence  to  cover 
our  retreat ;  I  prevailed  upon  Captain  Collins  to 
enter  into  my  design,  and  employ  an  idle  day 
in  an  attempt  that  was  to  be  made  with  safety, 
and  with  a  probability  of  success.  Accordingly, 
at  eleven  last  night,  two  hundred  and  fifty  men 
were  embarked,  and,  after  rowing  ten  miles, 
landed  at  four  this  morning,  within  a  mile  of 
the  defile,  which  we  happily  secured,  and  leav- 
ing fifty  men  for  its  defence,  pushed  forward 
upon  the  infantry,  cantoned  in  three  different 
houses,  who  are  almost  entirely  cut  to  pieces. 
We  numbered  among  their  dead  about  fifty, 
and  several  officers,  among  whom,  we  learn,  are 
a  lieutenant-colonel,  a  captain,  and  an  adjutant. 
It  being  a  night  attack,  little  quarter  could  of 
course  be  given,  so  that  there  are  only  five  pris- 
oners ;  as  a  rebel,  Colonel  Proctor,  was  within 
two  miles,  with  a  corps  of  artillery,  two  brass 
twelve-pounders,  one  three-pounder,  and  the 
militia  of  the  country,  I  thought  it  hazardous 
with  two  hundred  men,  without  artillery  or 
support,  to  attempt  any  thing  farther,  particu- 
larly after  Admiral  Gambier's  letter. 

The  rebels  attempted  to  harass  us  in  our  re- 


treat, but  with  great  modesty,  so  that  we  re- 
turned at  our  leisure,  and  re-embarked  in  se- 
curity. 

The  captain  who  has  come  over  to  us  is  a 
Frenchman,  named  Bromville.  He  and  the  de- 
serters inform  us  that  Mr.  Pulaski  has,  in  public 
orders,  lately  directed  no  quarter  to  be  given ; 
and  it  was  therefore  with  particular  satisfaction, 
that  the  detachment  marched  against  a  man 
capable  of  issuing  an  order  so  unworthy  of  a 
gentleman  and  a  soldier. 

Pat.  Fekguson,  Oapt.  'JOth  Regt. 

P.  S. — The  dispatch  vessel  not  having  got  to 
sea  last  night,  I  am  enabled  to  inform  you,  that 
our  yesterday's  loss  consists  of  two  men  of  the 
Fifth,  and  one  of  the  Provincials  missing,  and 
two  of  the  Fifth  slightly  wounded.  Ensign 
Camp,  of  the  Third  Jersey  volunteers,  has  re- 
ceived a  stab  through  his  thigh. 

We  had  an  opportunity  of  destroying  part  of 
the  baggage  and  equipage  of  Pulaski's  legion, 
by  burning  their  quarters,  but  as  the  houses  be- 
longed to  some  inoffensive  Quakers,  who,  I  am 
afraid,  may  have  sufficiently  suffered  already  in 
the  confusion  of  a  night's  scramble,  I  know,  sir, 
that  you  will  think  with  us,  that  the  injury  to 
be  thereby  done  to  the  enemy  would  not  have 
compensated  for  the  sufferings  of  those  innocent 
people. 


CHAPTER     XLIY. 

October  2§,  1T7§. 

THE     CAPTURE     OF     THE     PIGOT. 


The  operations  on  Rhode  Island,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  vessels, 
have  been  already  referred  to;1  and 
the  command  of  the  ferries,  and  other 
lines  of  communication,  between  the 
island  and  the  main,  were  secured  to 
the  inhabitants,  much  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  royal  authorities.2  To  close  one 
of  these  points, — the  east  passage, — a 
fine  stout  schooner,  of  about  two  hun- 
dred tons,  was  procured ;  her  upper 
deck  removed  ;  her  lower  deck  pierced 
for  twelve  eight-pounders,  which  had 
been  removed  from  the  Flora ;  strong 
boarding-netting;  carried  around  her 
bulwarks ;  and  forty-five  men,  under 
Lieutenant  Dunlap,  of  the  Royal  INavy, 
placed  on  board.3  She  was  named  the 
Pigot,  in  honor  of  the  royal  commander 
on  Rhode  Island,  and,  anchored  near 
Howland's  Ferry,4  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Seaconet,5  "  she  completely  barred  its 
entrance,  and,  for  a  long  period,  kept  a 
sullen  and  undisturbed  watch,  greatly 
to  the  detriment  of  the  island  and  the 
American  army."6 


1  Chap.  XXXIX.  pp.  432-434.— 2  Tuckerman's  Life  of 

"1._3  Ibid.—1  Gordon,  iii.  p.  201. 
6  Tuckerman's  ~~ 


Talbot,  pp.  52,  53.— 3  Ibid.—4  Gordon,  i 
6  Tuckerman's  Talbot,  p.  53.— 6  Ibid. 


Against  this  vessel,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  October,  Major  Talbot,  with 
forty-five  men,1  and  two  three-pounders, 
left  Providence,  on  board  a  small  coast- 
ing-sloop called  the  HaivTc?  Soon  after 
he  left  the  town,  the  wind  died  away, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  anchor  and 
remain  there  during  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing: davs.3  On  the  night  of  the 
twenty-sixth,  the  wind  again  favored 
the  expedition,  and  it  proceeded  as  far 
as  the  Taunton  River,  receiving,  on  its 
way,  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  battery  at 
the  Bristol  Ferry.4  The  wind  being 
unfavorable  for  the  new  course  which 
the  sloop  had  to  take,  on  the  following 
morning  (Oct.  2ltfy  Major  Talbot  went 
on  shore,  and,  on  horseback,  proceeded 
to  reconnoitre  the  enemy.5  He  rode 
down  until  he  came  opposite  the  Pigot, 
when  her  position,  equipments,  cfec, 
were    carefully    examined    and    noted, 

1  As  Talbot  had  but  sixty  men  when  he  captured  the 
Pigot  {Cooper,  i.  p.  91),  after  receiving  the  party  under 
Lieut.  Helms,  he  could  not  have  had  more  than  this  num- 
ber when  he  left  Providence. 

2  Gordon,  iii.. p.  201;  Tuckerman's  Talbot,  p.  55; 
Clark's  Naval  Hist.,  p.  49  ;  Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p. 
100  ;  Cooper's  Naval  Hist.,  i.  p.  91.— 3  Maj.  Talbot's  let- 
ter to  Gen.  Sullivan,  Doc.  I. — *  Tuckerman's  Talbot,  p.  55. 

6  Ibid.,  pp.  56,  57. 
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after  which  he  returned  to  his  vessel, 
and  prepared  for  action.1  Fearing  that 
his  force  was  insufficient  to  accomplish 
his  object,  he  applied  to  General  Cor- 
nell for  a  reinforcement ;  and,  about 
nine  in  the  evening,  after  receiving  an 
addition  to  his  small  party  of  fifteen 
men  and  Lieutenant  Helms,  from  the 
Rhode  Island  line,  he  weighed  anchor, 
and  sailed  down  the  passage.2  When  he 
approached  the  Fogland  Fort,  he  low- 
ered his  sails  and  drifted  down,  under 
bare  poles,  securing  his  passage  through 
that  part  of  the  channel  without  being 
discovered.8 

Having  lashed  a  kedge-anchor  on  his 
jib-boom,  and  hoisted  his  sail  again,  he 
speedily  neared  the  Pigot,  was  hailed, 
and  made  no  answer.4  The  sentries' 
muskets  were  then  discharged  at  the 
Hawk,  but,  such  was  her  headway,  at 
half-past  one  in  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-eighth,5  before  a  cannon  could 
be  discharged  by  the  schooner,  she 
was  alongside  the  Pigot;  the  anchor 
on  her  jib-boom  had  torn  the  netting 
from  the  bulwarks  of  the  schooner,  and 
had  grappled  her  fore-shrouds ;  and 
Lieutenant  Helms,  and  his  party  of  fif- 
teen men,  had  gained  her  deck,  sword 
in  hand.6  A  brisk  fire  was  immediately 
opened  on  the  Pigot,  and  her  crew,  ter- 
rified at  the  audacity  of  her  assailants, 

'  Tuckerman's  Talbot,  pp.  56,  57.— 2  Ibid.,  p.  58. 

3  Maj.  Talbot  to  Gen.  Sullivan  (see  Doc.) ;  Gordon,  iii.  p. 
201  ;  Clark's  Naval  Hist.,  p.  49.—"  Gordon,  iii.  p.  201 ; 
Tuckerman's  Talbot,  p.  60  ;  Clark,  p.  49. 

6  Maj.  Talbot  to  Gen.  Sullivan  (see  Doc.) ;  Gordon,  iii.  p. 
201  ;  Clark's  Naval  Hist.,  p.  49. — "  Tuckerman's  Talbot, 
p.  60  ;  Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  100  ;  Maj.  Talbot  to 
Gen.  Sullivan  (see  Doc.) 


begged  for  quarters  and  ran  below, 
leaving  the  deck  unoccupied.1  The 
crew  of  the  Hawk  immediately  passed 
over  the  bowsprit  of  the  sloop  and 
boarded  the  schooner ;  while  Lieuten- 
ant Dunlap,  her  commander,  in  his  shirt 
and  drawers,  rushed  from  his  berth, 
and  gallantly  defended  his  vessel,  sin- 
gle-handed ;2  but  his  bravery  availed 
nothing,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  his  crew 
was  safely  secured  in  the  hold  of  the 
vessel,  her  anchor  was  weighed,  and, 
with  the  Hawk,  she  was  on  her  way 
down  the  Narraganset  Bay,  neither 
party  having  lost  a  man.3 

On  the  following  day  the  vessels 
reached  Stonington,  in  safety;  whence 
the  prisoners  were  marched,  in  triumph, 
to  Providence.4  "  Congratulations,  ac- 
knowledgments, and  honors  were  prof- 
fered the  bold  leader  in  this  enterprise 
from  all  quarters.  The  Assembly  of 
Rhode  Island  presented  him  with  a 
sword;"5  "the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  presented  its  thanks,  and  a  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel's commission;"6  but,  per- 
haps, of  all  the  compliments  bestowed 
on  the  occasion,  the  one  he  received 
with  the  greatest  relish,  was  the  char- 
acter awarded  him  in  the  British  report 
of  the  loss  of  the  Pigot — "  One  of  the 
greatest  arch-rebels  in  nature." T 

1  Gordon,  iii.  p.  201 ;  Kamsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  100  ; 
Clark's  Naval  Hist.,  p.  49  ;  Maj.  Talbot  to  Gen.  Sullivan 
(see  Doc.) — "Gordon,  iii.  pp.  201,  202;  Ramsay's  Am. 
Rev.,  ii.  p.  100  ;  Cooper's  Naval  Hist.,  i.  p.  91 ;  Maj.  Tal- 
bot to  Gen.  Sullivan  (see  Doc.) — '  Tuckerman's  Talbot,  pp. 
60,  61 ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  202  ;  Clark's  Naval  Hist.,  p.  49  ; 
Maj.  Talbot  to  Gen.  Sullivan  (see  Doc.)—4  Maj.  Talbot  to 
Gen.  Sullivan  (see  Doc.) — 6  Tuckerman's  Talbot,  p.  64. 

6  Jour,  of  Cong.,  Saturday,  Nov.  14,  1778  (vol.  iv.  p. 
471).—'  Tuckerman's  Talbot,  p.  64. 


D  OCUMENT. 


LETTER    FROM    MAJOR    TALBOT    TO     GENERAL 
SULLIVAN. 

Stonington,  October  29,  1778. 
Dear  General  : — The  Sunday  that  I  sailed 
from  Providence  with  the  troops  you  put  under 
my  command,  I  got  no  further  than  the  Rocky 
Island  for  want  of  wind.  The  next  day  I  got 
through  Bristol  Ferry  to  Mount  Hope.  Wed- 
nesday, at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  made  sail ;  run 
down  through  Howland's  Ferry,  in  order  to  at- 
tack the  schooner  Pigot ;  when  I  came  to  Fog- 
land  Ferry,  I  hauled  down  all  my  sails,  and  let 
her  drift  through  the  ferry  under  her  bare  poles, 
for  fear  of  the  fort  on  Rhode  Island  firing  upon 
us,  and  giving  the  alarm  to  the  schooner  I  in- 
tended to  attack ;  it  had  the  desired  effect,  I 
sailed  through  undiscovered ;  at  half-past  one 
a.  m.  got  sight  of  the  schooner  Pigot,  but  a 
small  distance  from  her  was  hailed  by  her,  and 
fired  upon  by  her  marines  from  the  quarter- 
deck, but  reserved  our  fire  till  we  had  run  our 
jib-boom  through  her  fore-shrouds,  tjien  threw 
in  such  a  volley  of  musketry,  loaded  with  bul- 
lets and  buckshot,  and  some  cannon,  that  the 


seamen  that  were  on  deck  immediately  ran  be- 
low, begging  for  quarters,  and  them  that  were 
below  never  made  their  appearance  upon  deck, 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  my  men  run  out 
upon  our  jib-boom  and  boarded  her  without  the 
loss  of  a  man.  We  came  to  sail  with  her  and  run 
into  this  harbor,  where  my  men  are  all  landed, 
and  on  their  march  to  Providence,  in  good 
health.  The  Pigot  mounted  eight  twelve-pound- 
ers, had  forty-five  men  on  board,  their  nettings 
were  eight  feet  higher  than  our  gunwale.  The 
Captain  of  the  Pigot  behaved  with  the  greatest 
resolution,  and  defended  the  sides  of  his  vessel 
in  his  shirt  and  drawers  for  some  time,  without 
a  single  soul  of  his  crew  to  assist  him.  My  men 
behaved  all  well,  Lieutenant  Helms,  of  Colonel 
Topham's  regiment,  behaved  with  the  greatest 
spirit,  and  was  the  first  man  on  board. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  most  obedient, 
humble  servant,  Silas  Talbot. 

Major-general  Sullivan. 

In  Congress,  November  7,  1778. 

Ordered,  That  the  letter  from  Major  Talhot  to  General 
Sullivan  be  published. 

Charles  Thomson,  Secy. 


CHAPTER    X  L  V. 

IVoveiiaber  11,  l'J'7§. 
THE    MASSACRE    AT    CHERRY    VALLEY. 


The  village  of  Cherry  Valley,  upon 
Cherry  Valley  Creek,  in  the  county  of 
Otsego,  New  York,  is  thirteen  miles 
northeast  from  Cooperstown,  and  fifty- 
three  from  Albany.1  It  was  settled  in 
1740,2  and,  at  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  it  was  remarkable,  among 
the  frontier  settlements,  for  the  respect- 
ability, intelligence,  and  good  morals  of 
its  inhabitants.3  With  few  exceptions, 
these  took  part  in  the  earlier  move- 
ments of  the  war,  and  signed  the  asso- 
ciation early  in  the  summer  of  1775  ;4 
but  the  exposed  situation  of  the  settle- 
ment, and  the  growing  animosities  of 
the  Indians,  were  the  sources  of  con- 
stant alarm.  At  length,  in  1777,  the 
house  and  two  large  barns  belonging  to 
Colonel  Samuel  Campbell — the  grand- 
father of  Judge  William  W.  Campbell, 
the  annalist  of  Tryon  county — were 
selected  as  the  nucleus  of  a  fortification 
for  the  protection  of  the  neighborhood. 
A  rude  embankment  was  thrown  up, 
inclosing  the  buildings,  and  into  this 
primitive  defensive  work  the  inhabit- 


1  Barber  and  Howe' s  Hist.  Coll.  of  New  York,  p.  440. 

2  Campbell's  Border  Warfare,  p.  30.— 3  Stone's  Life  of 
Brant,  i.  p.  371.— 4  Campbell's  Border  Warfare,  pp.  46,  47. 


ants  of  the  surrounding  country  con- 
veyed their  families  and  more  valuable 
effects.  Military  rules  were  observed, 
and  "  the  garrison  "  remained  within  the 
walls  during  most  of  the  summer,  re- 
turning to  their  respective  habitations 
in  the  following  autumn.1 

In  the  spring  of  1778  General  La- 
fayette directed  a  fort  to  be  built  at 
Cherry  Valley,  the  inhabitants  return- 
ing to  their  old  quarters,  at  Colonel 
Campbell's,  and  remaining  there  until 
the  new  works  were  completed.  The 
necessary  farm  work  was  done  in  com- 
panies, while  part  of  the  number  stood 
as  sentinels  to  guard  against  a  surprise, 
and  every  precaution  was  taken  for  the 
protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  settlers.2 

During  the  summer,  Joseph  Brant, 
the  well-known  chief  of  the  Six  Nations, 
hovered  around  the  neighborhood  with 
his  warriors,  destroying  Springfield,3 
and  several  times  threatening  Cherry 
Valley,  until  at  length  the  aggressions 
of  the  Indians  assumed  so  serious  a 
character  that,  about  the  beginning  of 


1  Campbell's  Border  Warfare,  pp.  124, 125. 
125,  126.— 3  Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  312. 


1  Ibid.,  pp. 
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July,  a  regiment  of  Continental  troops, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Iehabod  Alden, 
was  ordered  to  Cherry  Valley ;  and  the 
little  village  meeting-house  having  been 
surrounded  with  a  heavy  stockade,  the 
regiment  took  possession  of  that  little 
fortress.  It  is  said  that  Colonel  Ganse- 
voort  solicited  the  command  of  this 
post ;  and,  with  the  regiment  with 
which  he  had  so  nobly  defended  Fort 
Schuyler  against  Colonel  St.  Leger,  he 
proposed  to  defend  the  settlers  of  Otse- 
go from  the  assaults  of  Brant.  Unfor- 
tunately his  proffered  services  were  re- 
jected; and  an  eastern  regiment,  entire- 
ly unacquainted  with  the  peculiarities 
of  a  border  warfare,  was  sent  to  a  post 
wherein  all  the  experience  which  could 
be  secured  was  essentially  necessary,  not 
only  for  the  mere  protection  of  life  and 
estate,  but  for  the  purpose  of  counter- 
acting the  general  schemes  of  the  Tories 
and  the  more  wily  designs  of  the  sav- 
ages. 

As  winter  again  approached,  both 
parties,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  sus- 
pended hostilities, — the  settlers  return- 
ing to  their  deserted  homesteads,  and 
Joseph  Brant  to  Niagara,  where  he  pro- 
posed to  spend  the  winter.,  The  latter, 
while  on  his  way  westward,  was  met  by 
Captain  Walter  Butler,  son  of  Colonel 
John  Butler, — a  Tory  from  Tryon  coun- 
ty,1 who  had  been  confined  by  the 
republicans,  but  escaped  from  their 
hands,2 — at  the  head  of  a  detachment 
of  two  hundred  men,  from  the  "  Butler 


1  Simms'  Schoharie  County,  p.  283. — a  Stone's  Brant,  i. 
pp.  255,  256,  369. 
Vol.  I.— 59 


Rangers,"  a  band  of  Tories  commanded 
by  his  father.1  He  was  thirsting  for  an 
opportunity  to  avenge  himself  for  the 
indignities  he  had  suffered,2  and  was  on 
his  way  to  destroy  Cherry  Valley — an 
object  which  Joseph  Brant  fully  appre- 
ciated— yet  the  latter  was  not  on  friend- 
ly terms  with  Butler,  and  he  was  with 
difficulty  induced  to  join  in  the  expe- 
dition. After  some  entreaty  he  was 
persuaded  to  return,  however,  and  the 
united  strength  of  the  two  bands  was 
seven  hundred  men.3 

On  the  sixth  of  November  the  com- 
mander of  Fort  Schuyler  sent  an  ex- 
press to  Colonel  Alden,  with  informa- 
tion of  the  intended  assault,4  but  the 
latter  received  the  tidings  with  cool- 
ness ; 5  and  when  older  and  wiser  men 
desired  to  return  with  their  families 
and  effects  to  the  fort,  he  refused  to 
allow  them  to  do  so,  ridiculing  their 
fears,  and  treating  the  information  as 
an  Indian  story  unworthy  of  credit.6 
He  promised  to  send  out  scouts,  how- 
ever, and  he  did  so,  on  the  following 
morning,  leaving  an  old  Indian  path 
unprotected ; T  but  the  fate  which  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  befall  such 
scouts  was  theirs ;  and  those  on  the 
route  of  the  enemy  fell  victims  to  their 
inexperience,  without  giving  any  warn- 
ing of  their  danger  to  the  garrison.8 

On  the  night  of  the  tenth  of  Novem- 

1  Simms'  Schoharie  County,  p.  283. — 3  Stone's  Brant,  i 
pp.  369,  371. — s  Ibid.,  p.  371.— 4  Letter  dated  Nov.  6 
copied  by  Mr.  Campbell  ;  Collins'  N.  J.  Gazette,  No.  56 
Trenton,  Dec.  31,  Doc.  I.—*  Letter  of  Col.  Alden,  Nov.  8 

6  Campbell,  p.  135. — '  Letter  from  officer,  in  Collins 
N.  J.  Gazette,  No.  56,  Doc.  I.—8  Campbell,  pp.  135.  136 
Letter  from  officer,  in  Collins'  N.J.  Gazette,  No.  56,  Doc.  I. 
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"ber  the  enemy  reached  the  outskirts  of 
the  village,  encamping  on  the  top  of  a 
hill,  thickly  covered  with  evergreens, 
about  a  mile  southwest  from  the  fort. 
He  had  learned  from  the  captured 
scouts  that  the  officers  of  the  garrison 
lodged  in  private  houses  outside  the 
fort,  and  his  forces  were  arranged  so 
that  simultaneous  attacks  should  be 
made,  by  small  parties,  on  the  several 
houses  where  the  officers  were  quar- 
tered, while  the  main  body  attacked 
the  garrison. 

During  the  night,  snow  fell  to  the 
depth  of  several  inches ;  but,  early  in 
the  morning,  the  storm  turned  to  rain,1 
and  the  atmosphere  became  thick  and 
hazy.  The  inhabitants  felt  perfectly 
secure,  and  the  weather  was  well  cal- 
culated to  increase  that  confidence ; 
while,  to  the  assailants,  it  afforded 
every  facility  for  concealing  their  ap- 
proach. 

Taking  advantage  of  these  facilities — 
the  supposed  security  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, the  rainy  morning,  rendered  still 
more  unpleasant  by  the  fog,  and  the 
exposed  path — the  enemy,  through  the 
latter?  approached  the  village,  pass- 
ing two  houses  on  their  way  without 
being  discovered,  and  rendezvoused  in 
"  a  swamp  a  small  distance  back  of  Mr. 
Wells'  house,"3  since  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Phelon.4 

A  Mr.  Hamble,  who  was  riding  to 
the  village,  when  a  short  distance  from 


1  Letter  from  officer,  in  Collins'  N.  J.  Gazette,  No.  56, 
Doc.  I. — 2  Ibid. — 3  Ibid. — 4  Judge  Campbell's  Centennial 
A.ddress. 


it,  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  was  fired 
upon,  and  wounded  in  the  arm,  by  two 
Indians.  With  great  presence  of  mind 
he  rode  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Wells,1 
where  Colonel  Alden  lodged,  but  that 
officer  affected  to  discredit  his  state- 
ment that  the  enemy,  in  force,  was  ap- 
proaching the  village,  supposing  that 
his  informant  had  been  shot  by  some 
straggler. 

Having  reached  the  village,  the  Ran- 
gers stopped  to  examine  their  rifles, 
the  rain  having  wet  the  priming  and 
rendered  the  pieces  useless ;  and  Joseph 
Brant  and  his  Indians  rushed  past  and 
entered  the  village,  the  Senecas,  the 
most  ferocious  of  the  Iroquois,  leading 
the  way.  According  to  the  arrange- 
ments, each  man  took  his  position,  and 
the  sad  work  of  destruction  began. 

Mr.  Wells'  house  was  attacked  by  a 
mixed  party  of  Tories  and  Senecas,  and 
before  the  Rangers  reached  it  the  en- 
tire family,  present,  had  fallen, — Mr. 
Wells,  his  wife,  his  four  children,  and 
his  mother,  together  with  his  brother 
John,  his  sister  Jane,  and  three  domes- 
tics,— one  only,  his  son  John,  who  was 
at  school  at  Schenectady,  escaping  the 
general  massacre.  Colonel  Alden,  who 
lodged  there,  escaped  from  the  house, 
but  was  pursued  by  an  Indian,  refusing 
to  surrender,  and  defending  himself,  as 
he  ran,  with  his  pistol.  At  length  his 
pursuer  threw  his  tomahawk  and  the 
Colonel  fell,  and  his  scalp  was  taken  as 
a  trophy  by  his  relentless  enemy.  Mr. 
Wells  was  killed  by  a  Tory  while  en- 

1  Letter  from  officer,  in  N.  J.  Gazette,  No.  56,  Doc.  I. 
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gaged  in  his  morning  devotions ;  and 
his  sister  Jane,  who  was  universally 
beloved  for  her  amiable  disposition  and 
her  Christian  charities,  fled  to  a  wood- 
pile for  concealment,  whence  she  was 
drawn  forth  and  tomahawked  by  one 
of  the  savages,  notwithstanding  the  en- 
treaties of  Peter  Smith,  a  Tory,  who  in- 
terposed, saying  she  was  his  sister,  and 
entreated  that  her  life  might  be  spared. 

Another  party  surrounded  the  house 
of  the  venerable  pastor,  Rev.  Samuel 
Dunlop,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Wells ;  and 
his  aged  partner  was  immediately  killed 
before  his  eyes.  His  own  life  and  that 
of  his  daughter  were  preserved  by  Lit- 
tle Aaron,  a  chief  of  the  Mohawks,  who 
led  him  out  from  his  house,  and  stood 
by  his  side  to  protect  him.  The  weight 
of  years  and  of  troubles,  notwithstand- 
ing the  kindness  of  the  chief,  soon  bore 
down  the  aged  man  ;  and,  about  a  year 
afterwards,  he  followed  his  kindred  to 
the  grave. 

The  party  which  surrounded  Colonel 
Campbell's  house,  took  Mrs.  Campbell 
and  her  four  children  prisoners.  Her 
husband  was  absent,  but,  hastening 
home  when  the  first  discharge  of  can- 
non from  the  fort  bore  the  tidings  of 
danger  through  the  neighboring  hills, 
he  reached  it  in  time  to  witness  the  de- 
struction of  his  property,  without  the 
satisfaction  of  learning  even  the  fate  of 
his  family. 

Without  pursuing  the  details  of  the 
sad  story,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that 
thirty-two    of  the   inhabitants,1  princi- 

1  Letter  from  Tryon  Co.,  Nov.  24,  in  Perm.  Packet,  Doc.  II. 


pally  women  and  children,  and  eleven 
Continental  soldiers,1  were  killed ;  that 
all  the  houses  and  outhouses  in  the  set- 
tlement2 were  burned,  with  the  hay 
and  grain  which  the  latter  contained ; 
and  that  about  forty,  including  several 
of  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  were  car- 
ried into  captivity.3 

The  enemy,  possessing  no  artillery, 
made  no  impression  upon  the  fort;  and 
no  sooner  was  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion around  it  completed, — at  four  in 
the  afternoon, — than  he  withdrew.  He 
was  annoyed,  afterwards,  by  a  sally 
from  the  fort,  but  no  benefit  to  the 
sufferers  was  secured.  The  next  day 
he  secured  all  the  sheep,  cattle,  and 
horses  he  could  find,  and  at  sunset  of 
the  same  day  (Thursday,  Nov.  12$), 
he  took  up  his  line  of  march,  with  his 
prisoners,  into  the  wilderness.4  On  the 
second  day  all  the  women  and  children, 
except  the  families  of  Colonel  Camp- 
bell and  Mr.  Moore,  were  permitted  to 
return  to  their  desolate  homes;5  the 
others,  with  their  captors,  passed  down 
the  Susquehanna  and  up  the  Tioga 
rivers,  and  thence  doAvn  the  Seneca 
Lake  to  the  Seneca  castle  of  Kanada- 
seago  (near  Geneva) ,  where  they  arrived 
about  the  last  of  November. 

On  the  second  day  after  the    mas- 


1  Letter  from  officer,  in  N.  J.  Gazette,  No.  56,  Doc.  I.  ; 
Letter  from  Tryon  Co.,  in  Penn.  Packet,  Doc.  II. 

2  According  to  the  "  Letter  from  Tryon  Co.,"  in  the  Penn. 
Packet  (Doc.  II.),  these  buildings  were  32  houses,  31  barns, 
a  grist-mill,  a  fulling-mill,  and  a  blacksmith's  shop. 

3  The  letter  (Doc.  II.)  states  that  thirty  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, four  officers,  and  thirteen  private  soldiers  were  taken 
captive. — 4  Letter  from  officer,  in  N-  J.  Gazette,  Doc  I. 

6  Letter  from  Tryon  Co.,  Nov.  20,  in  the  Penn.  Packet. 
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sacre  (Nov.  13th),1  a  party  of  militia, 
two  hundred  in  number,2  reached  the 
fort  from  the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  the 
mangled  remains  of  the  victims  were 
gathered  and  interred  in  as  decent  a 
manner  as  the  circumstances  would  per- 
mit.3 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  notice  the 
part  taken  by  Joseph  Brant  in  the 
atrocities  of  that  day,  and  to  relieve 
him,  and  those  with  whom  he  especially 
acted,  from  a  portion  of  the  odium 
which  properly  arose  from  this  horrible 
outrage.  Many  appear  to  have  consid- 
ered, as  in  the  case  of  Wyoming,  that 
Joseph  Brant  was  the  personification  of 
evil,  and  that  he,  necessarily,  was  the 
author  of  all  the  crimes  which  stand 
most  prominent  in  the  annals  of  West- 
ern New  York  and  Northern  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  name,  therefore,  appears  as 
the  leader  of  this  party,4  and  his  char- 
acter has  been  assailed  as  the  responsi- 
ble author  of  the  wrongs  it  committed. 
Without  shielding  him  from  the  cen- 
sure which  justly  attaches  itself  to  his 
character,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that 
he  was  not  the  commander  of  this  expe- 
dition, and  that  lie  was  not  the  fiend 
who  controlled  it  and  guided  its  opera- 
tions. That  pre-eminent  position  was 
occupied  by  a  baser  wretch,  "  Walter 
N.  Butler,  Capt.  Com.  of  the  Bangers," 


1  Letter  from  officer,  in  N.  J.  Gazette,  Doc.  I.  ;   Letter 
from  Tryon  county,  in  Penn.  Packet,  Doc.  II. 

2  The  letter  from  an  officer,  in  N.  J.  Gazette,  says  the 
reinforcement  numbered  eight  hundred. 

3  Letter  from  Tryon  Co.,  in  Penn.  Packet,  Doc.  II. 

4  H.  Gaines'  New  York  Gazette,  No.  1415,  Nov.   30, 
1778. 


— one  who  could  make  no  just  claims 
to  the  attributes  of  civilized  life,  whose 
evil  deeds  made  him  loathsome  even  to 
Joseph  Brant  and  his  warriors,  and 
whose  name  has  passed  down  to  pos- 
terity associated  with  every  thing  that 
is  evil  in  the  character  of  mankind.  He 
it  was  who  commanded  the  massacre, 
while  Joseph  Brant  "  did  all  in  his 
power  to  prevent  the  shedding  of  inno- 
cent blood."  Brant  endeavored  to  pro- 
tect Mr.  Wells'  family,  as  Little  Aaron 
did  that  of  Mr.  Dunlop's,  but  a  plowed 
field,  over  which  he  had  to  pass,  offered 
so  much  opposition  that  he  could  not 
reach  the  house  in  season  to  secure  the 
object  of  his  visit.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  entered  the  dwelling  of  a  royalist, 
and,  finding  the  mistress  of  the  house 
employed  in  her  household  matters,  in- 
quired, "Are  you  thus  engaged  while 
all  your  neighbors  are  murdered  around 
you?"  With  the  hardened  brutality 
which  characterized  the  Tories,  general- 
ly, she  replied  that  they  were  royalists ; 
but  Joseph  told  her,  "  that  plea  will  not 
avail  you  to-day."  "  They  have  mur- 
dered Mr.  Wells'  family,"  he  continued, 
"  who  were  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own." 
Without  knowing  her  visitor,  she  then 
remarked,  "There  is  one  Joseph  Brant, if 
he  is  with  the  Indians  we  are  safe  ;"  but 
Joseph  immediately  told  her,  "I  am 
Joseph  Brant,  but  I  have  not  the  com- 
mand, and  I  know  not  that  I  can  save 
you ;  but  I  will  do  what  is  in  my  pow- 
er." At  this  moment  the  Senecas  ap- 
proached, and  Joseph  directed  her  to 
get  into  the  bed  and  feign  sickness, 
while  he  stood  by  and  protected  her. 
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He  also  expressed  himself  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  captives  on  their  way 
through  the  wilderness. 

It  is  also  proper  to  remark  that  But- 
ler denied1  his  complicity  in  these  out- 
rages, and  cast  the  shame  on  the  Sene- 


cas,  who,  as  he  maintains,  had  been  in- 
jured by  the  Americans,  and  committed 
these  murders  as  a  vindication  of  their 
bravery,  and  of  their  contempt  for  im- 
prudent threats  made  by  officers  of  the 
American  army.1 


DOCUMENTS. 


[From   Collins'  New  Jersey  Gazette,  No.  56,  Trenton,  December 
31st,  1T7S.] 

Boston  :  December  3. — From  an  officer  who 
was  at  the  fort  at  Cherry  Valley,  November  11, 
when  it  was  attacked,  we  have  the  following  ac- 
count, viz. : 

On  Saturday  night,  8th  November,  an  ex- 
press arrived  from  Fort  Stanwix,  informing 
an  Oneida  Indian  had  acquainted  them  that 
he  sat  in  Council  in  the  Seneca  country  with 
the  Six  Nations,  and  other  tribes,  and  that  they 
had  concluded  to  attack  Fort  Alden,  in  Cherry 
Valley.  On  Sunday  morning  a  sergeant  and 
twelve  men  were  sent  on  the  road  by  Beaver 
Dam,  towards  the  enemy,  to  continue  five  days  ; 
another  scout,  with  a  non-commissioned  officer 
and  five  men,  were  sent  on  the  road  to  Spring- 
field, to  continue  four  days.  These  two  roads 
being  the  only  avenues  from  the  enemy's  coun- 
try to  this  place,  except  an  old  Indian  path, 
which  had  been  neglected  by  us ;  at  the  same 
time  we  sent  by  the  same  roads  scouts,  in  the 
morning,  which  returned  at  night.  On  Wed- 
nesday, the  11th,  it  rained  very  hard,  the  enemy 
came  by  the  abovementioned  path,  passed  by 
two  houses,  and  lodged  themselves  in  a  swamp 
a  small  distance  back  of  Mr.  Wells's  house,  head- 
quarters ;  half-past  eleven  a.  m.  Mr.  Hamlin 
came  by  and  discovered  two  Indians,  who  fired 

"Letter  to  Gen.  James  Clinton,  dated,  "Niagara,  Feb. 
18,  1779." 


upon  him  and  shot  him  thro'  the  arm;  he  rode 
to  Mr.  Wells's  and  acquainted  the  Colonel,  the 
Lieut.  Colonel,  Major,  and  Adjutant  being  pres- 
ent, the  two  last  (the  house  at  this  time  being 
surrounded  by  the  Indians)  got  to  the  Fort 
through  their  fire,  the  Colonel  was  shot  near  the 
fort;  the  enemy,  800  in  number,  consisting  of 
500  Indians  commanded  by  Brant,  50  regulars 
under  Capt.  Colvill,  and  another  Captain  with 
some  of  Johnson's  Rangers  and  above  200  tories, 
the  whole  under  Col.  Butler's  command,  imme- 
diately surrounded  the  fort,  excluding  several 
officers  who  were  quartered  out  of  the  garrison 
and  had  gone  to  dinner ;  they  commenced  a 
very  heavy  fire  on  the  fort,  which  held  three 
and  a  half  hours,  and  was  as  briskly  returned ; 
they  were  so  near  as  to  call  to  the  fort  and  bid 
the  damn'd  rebels  surrender,  which  was  answer- 
ed with  three  cheers  and  a  discharge  of  cannon 
and  musketry ;  at  four  p.  m.  the  enemy  with- 
drew, Capt.  Ballard  sallied  out  with  a  party, 
which  the  enemy  endeavored  to  cut  off,  but 
were  prevented  by  a  reinforcement ;  the  next 
day  they  made  it  their  whole  business  to  collect 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  which  they  effected, 
and  at  sunset  left  the  place.  On  Friday  morn- 
ing the  fort  was  reinforced  by  800  militia.  The 
enemy  killed,    scalped,   and   most   barbarously 

1  The  account  of  this  massacre,  as  given  by  Judge  W. 
W.  Campbell,  in  his  Annals  of  Tryon  County,  has  been, 
generally,  as  far  as  it  goes,  followed  in  this  narrative. 
Where  no  other  authority  has  been  cited,  therefore,  that 
well-known  work  has  been  used. 
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murdered  32  inhabitants,  chiefly  women  and 
children,  also  Colonel  Alden,  and  the  following 
soldiers  of  his  regiment,  viz.:  Robert  Henderson, 
Gideon  Day,  Thomas  Sheridan,  Pelletiah  Adams, 
Simeon  Hopkins,  Benjamin  Worcely,  Thomas 
Holden,  Daniel  Dudley,  Thomas  Knowles,  and 
Oliver  Deball.  The  following  officers  were 
taken  prisoners,  viz. :  Lt.  Col.  Stacey,  Lieut. 
Aaron  Holden,  Ensign  Garret,  Surgeon's-mate 
Francis  Souza  de  Bierve,  and  13  privates ; 
burned  24  houses  with  all  the  grain,  &c,  took 
above  60  inhabitants  prisoners,  part  of  whom 
they  released  on  going  off.  They  committed  the 
most  inhuman  barbarities  on  most  of  the  dead. 
Robert  Henderson's  head  was  cut  off,  his  scull- 
bone  was  cut  out  with  the  scalp.  Mr.  Willis's ' 
sister  was  ripped  up ;  a  child  of  Mr.  Willis's, 
two  months  old,  scalped,  and  arm  cut  off;  the 
clergyman's  wife's  leg  and  arm  cut  off;  and 
many  others  as  cruelly  treated.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  and  soldiers,  shut  out  from  the  fort, 
lay  all  night  in  the  rain,  with  children,  which 
suffered  very  much.  The  cattle  that  were  not 
easy  to  drive  they  shot.  We  were  informed  by 
the  prisoners  that  they  sent  back,  that  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, all  the  officers  and  continental 
soldiers,  were  stripped  and  drove  naked  before 
them. 

The  fort  was  commanded  by  the  brave  Major 
Whiting  of  Dedham,  and  the  two  cannon  under 
the  direction  of  the  brave  Capt.  Hickling,  of 
this  town,  who  was  chief  engineer  in  building 
the  fort,  and  whose  assistance  contributed  in 
saving  of  it. 


II. 

[From  Dunlap's  Pennsylvania  Packet,  Philadelphia,  Jan.  7, 1T79.] 

Poughkeepsie,  December  14. — Extract  of  a 
letter  from  Tryon  county,  dated  Nov.  24,  1778. 

Sik  : — I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  give  you 
an  earlier  account  of  the  destruction  at  Cherry 
Valley,  where  I  arrived  the  day  after  the  trag- 
edy was  acted,  and  did  not  return  home  till  last 
night,  having  been  busied  in  collecting  and 
burying  the  dead,  and   getting  the  distressed 

1  Probably  intended  for  Mr.  Wells. 


inhabitants  brought  off.  I  was  never  before 
spectator  of  such  a  scene  of  distress  and  horror. 
The  first  object  that  presented,  was  a  woman 
lying  with  her  four  children,  two  on  each  side 
of  her,  all  scalped ;  the  next  was  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Dunlap,  likewise  scalped,  stripped 
quite  naked,  and  much  of  her  flesh  devoured  by 
the  Indian  dogs.  But  it  would  be  tedious  to 
mention  all  the  shocking  spectacles  that  were  to 
be  seen.  I  shall  only  give  you  the  general  ac- 
count as  I  took  it  down : 

,,,,,,    _„    «  T-r.,,   ,         Prisoners    Prisoners  not 

At  the  house  of  Killed.        returned.       returned. 

Mf.  Wells 13  0  2 

Mr.  Moon " 0  0  4 

Mr.  Johnston 1  0  0 

Mr.  Kumsey 0  1  4 

Mr.  Mitchel 5  0  2 

Mr.  Eichey 0  0  2 

Mr.  Alaghlen 0  3  0 

Mr.  Henderson 0  0  1 

Colin  Campbell2 10  4 

Mr.  Bacon 0  8  0 

Mr.  Hurlbut 4  0  0 

Mr.  Dnnlap 3  4  1 

Mr.  Dickson 10  0 

Mr.  McLeland 0  0  3 

Mr.  Scott 2  5  3 

Mr.  Wilson 0  0  1 

Mr.  Lighman 0  3  1 

Mr.  Moore 0  4  0 

Mr.  Cannon 2  0  1 

Mr.  Campbell 0  5  1 

Mr.  Shankland 0  2  0 

Mr.  Bagnal  0  5  0 

Total 32  40  30 

The  persons  named  were  some  of  them  wound- 
ed, some  carried  away,  and  some  killed. 

Besides  these,  there  were  two  men  wounded 
who  were  not  carried  away. 

Burned  32  houses,  31  barns,  1  grist-mill,  1 
fulling-mill,  and  1  blacksmith's  shop. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  Col.  Alden,  in  the  Con- 
tinental service,  and  10  rank  and  file  were  killed; 
Lieutenant-colonel  Stacey  was  taken  prisoner,  1 
Lieutenant,  1  Ensign,  1  Surgeon's  mate,  1  Ser- 
geant, and  13  rank  and  file  are  missing. 

Of  the  wretched  surviving  inhabitants,  there 
are  182  who  have  neither  house  nor  home,  nor 

1  Probably  intended  for  Mr.  Moore. 

s  Probably  intended  for  Colonel  Campbell. 
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a  morsel  of  bread ;  are  almost  naked,  and  a 
great  part  of  them  without  a  penny  to  purchase 
any  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  And  in  all  this 
massacre,  there  were  but  three  men  of  the  place 
killed,  all  the  rest  being  helpless  women  and 
children.  A  great  part  of  the  sufferers,  both 
killed  and  prisoners,  were  people  much  suspect- 
ed of  Tory  principles,  and  greatly  depended  on 
protection  from  Brant  and  Butler,  who  con- 
ducted this  bloody  and  inhuman  business,  which 
was  perpetrated  the  eleventh  instant ;  and  on 
the  20th,  they  made  an  excursion  to  another 
settlement,  called  the  Coile  (lying  on  the  road 
from  Fort  Plank  to  Lake  Olsago,  between 
Springfield  and  Andrews  Town,  which  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  summer),  at  this  settlement  they 
burned  5  houses  and  carried  off  6  prisoners. 
We  have  now  not  one  settlement  left  in  this 
county  at  any  distance  from  the  south  side  of 


the  Mohawk  river,  and  have  the  greatest  reason 
to  fear,  that  in  a  very  short  time.  We  shall  not 
have  one  on  it,  unless  very  speedy  and  effectual 
measures  are  taken  to  check  the  savages  and 
worse  than  savage  Tories.  The  prisoners  who 
are  returned,  inform  us  that  the  party  was  com- 
manded by  Joseph  Brant,  Walter  Butler,  and 
the  Seneca  chief,  and  consisted  of  443  Indians 
and  200  Tories,  many  of  which  horrid  mis- 
creants, were  inhabitants  of  Cherry  Valley,  and 
some  whose  parents  were  living  there. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  you  will  have  seen 
the  substance  of  the  foregoing  account  before 
this  gets  to  your  hand,  as  I  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  transmitting  it  to  you,  but  this  you 
may  depend  on  as  fact,  and  as  near  as  I  could 
possibly  collect,  the  particulars  of  this  doleful 
affair,  wherein  I  have  a  sister  and  her  amiable 
daughter  carried  off  by  the  enemy.  m.  e. 


CHAPTER    XLYI. 

December  29,  1778. 

THE    CAPTURE    OF    SAVANNAH. 


The  energetic  opposition  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  had 
caused  the  royalists,  in  large  numbers, 
to  seek  refuge  in  East  Florida,1  from 
whence  a  predatory  war  was  carried  on 
during  the  years  1776,  1777,  and  1778, 
and  great  distress  ensued.2  With  all 
the  bitterness  of  partisans  the  forays 
were  continued  on  both  sides,  until 
the  spring  of  1778,  when  the  refugees 
threatened  an  unusually  vigorous  inva- 
sion of  Georgia.3  For  this  purpose  de- 
tachments of  troops  from  the  regular 
army  had  been  ordered  to  St.  Augus- 
tine, to  co-operate  with  the  refugees; 
and  General  Robert  Howe,  to  whom 
the  command  of  the  southern  army  had 
been  given,  removed  his  head-quarters 
from  Charleston  to  Savannah,  and  made 
preparations  to  oppose  them.4  His  com- 
mand did  not  exceed  five  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  but  he  was  strengthened  soon 
after  with  the  commands  of  Colonels 
Charles  C.  Pinckney,  Bull,  and  Wil- 
liamson, and  by  Governor  Houstoun  of 
Georgia,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  militia,  and  he  pushed  forward 

1  Lossing,  ii.  p.  727.— s  Gordon,  iii.  pp.  211,  212  ;  Sted- 
man,  ii.  p.  67.— 3  Lossing,  ii.  p.  729.—  *  Ibid. 


to  Fort  Tonyn,  on  the  St.  Mary's  River, 
to  meet  the  enemy.1  The  Governor  of 
Georgia  here  refused  to  obey  the  Gen- 
eral's orders,  and  Colonel  Williamson,  at 
the  head  of  his  volunteers,  followed  his 
example,  while  Commodore  Bowen,  who 
commanded  the  galleys  which  had  been 
provided  for  the  expedition,  refused  to 
recognize  the  authority  of  any  land 
officer.2 

The  result  of  this  disaffection  will  be 
obvious.  An  immediate  dissolution  of 
the  force  followed,  and  the  several  par- 
ties returned  to  their  respective  homes, 
the  enemy,  without  striking  a  blow,  be- 
ing more  completely  triumphant  than 
he  would  have  been  after  a  most  disas- 
trous battle.8 

Encouraged  by  the  result  of  this  ex- 
pedition, and  with  the  expectation  of 
great  assistance  from  the  disaffected 
among  the  Americans,  the  enemy  made 
immediate  preparations  for  invading 
Georgia.4  For  this  purpose  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Campbell  was  dispatched  from 
New  York,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 

1  White's  Hist.  Coll.  of  Georgia,  p.  209  ;  Lossing,  ii.  p. 
729.—'  White's  Hist.  Coll.  of  Geo.,  p.  209. 
5  Lossing,  ii.  pp.  729,  730.—*  Ibid. 
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November,1  with  the  Seventy-first  regi- 
ment, two  battalions  of  Hessians,  four 
battalions  of  Provincial  troops  (Tories), 
and  a  detachment  of  the  Royal  Artil- 
lery, numbering,  in  the  aggregate,  about 
three  thousand  five  hundred  men.2  He 
was  convoyed  by  a  squadron  of  vessels 
commanded  by  Commodore  Hyde  Par- 
ker,3 and,  with  the  exception  of  two 
horse-sloops,  he  reached  the  island  of 
Tybee,  fifteen  miles  from  Savannah,  on 
the  twenty-third  of  December  follow- 
ing.4 

Previous  to  the  departure  of  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Campbell  from  New  York, 
orders  had  been  dispatched  to  Major- 
general  Prevost,  who  commanded  in 
East  Florida,  directing  him  to  collect 
all  the  forces  which  could  be  spared 
from  that  colony ;  to  enter  Georgia  with 
his  command ;  to  make  a  junction  with 
the  former  officer ;  and  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole.5  Preparations  were 
immediately  made  to  carry  this  order 
into  execution,  but,  before  General  Pre- 
vost reached  Savannah,  the  troops  from 
New  York,  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
Campbell  had  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  town.6 

On  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  off  Tybee 
Island,  a  strong  southerly  current  set 
the  fleet  to  the  southward,7  and  no  por- 
tion of  it  could  cross  the  bar,  until  the 


1  Col.  Campbell's  dispatch,  Doc.  I.  ;  Com.  Parker's  dis- 
patch to  the  Admiralty,  "  Savannah  River,  Jan.  14, 
1779;"  Gordon,  iii.  p.  213. — s  Col.  Campbell's  dispatch, 
Doc.  I. ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  213.—'  Ibid. 

4  Ibid.     See  also  Com.  Parker's  dispatch,  Jan.  14,  1779. 

6  Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.   96  ;    Gen.  Prevost's  dis- 
patch to  Sir  H.  Clinton. — °  Gen   Prevost's  dispatch  to  Sir 
H.  Clinton. — '  Com.  Parker's  dispatch,  Jan.  14,  1779. 
Vol.  I.— 60 


next  day,1  when  the  Commodore,  in 
the  Plicenix,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  transports,  entered  the  river  and 
anchored  near  the  lighthouse.2 

Having  no  intelligence  that  could  be 
depended  upon  respecting  the  strength 
or  disposition  of  the  American  forces, 
on  the  night  of  the  twenty-fifth  of 
December,  a  company  of  Highlanders, 
commanded  by  Sir  James  Baircl,  was 
dispatched  in  two  flat-boats,  command- 
ed by  Lieutenant  Clark,  of  the  navy,  to 
seize  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighboring  plantations,  from  whom 
the  requisite  information  could  be  ob- 
tained. Two  men  were  taken  from 
Wilmington  Island,  by  this  party,  and 
from  them  the  enemy  learned  the  de- 
fenceless state  of  the  town — two  gal- 
leys, at  the  mouth  of  Augustine  Creek, 
being  the  only  means  of  defence,  the 
batteries  being  out  of  repair,  and  very 
few  troops  on  duty.8 

With  this  information  before  them, 
the  Commodore  and  Colonel  Campbell 
resolved  to  lose  no  time ;  and,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  December,4  the  fleet 
proceeded  up  the  river,  reaching  Gira- 
deau's  plantation  (about  two  miles  from 
Savannah),  the  appointed  place  of  de- 
barkation, about  four  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon.5 The  two  galleys,  before  re- 
ferred to,  made  a  slight  resistance,  and 
this  cause  added  to  the  detention  of 
several  of  the  transports,  which  had 
grounded  some  five  or  six  miles  below, 

1  Col.  Campbell's  dispatch,  Doc.  I.  ;  Com.  Parker's  dis- 
patch, Jan.  14,1779. — 3  Col.  Campbell's  dispatch,  Doc.  I. 
3  Ibid.  ;  Com.  Parker's  dispatch,  Jan.  14,  1779. — 4  Ibid. 
6  Col.  Campbell's  dispatch,  Doc.  I. 
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rendered  a  delay,  until  the  following 
morning,  absolutely  necessary.1 

Savannah,  is  situated  on  the  south- 
west bank  of  the  Savannah  River,2  on 
a  high  bluff,  forty  feet  above  low-water 
mark,  about  eighteen  miles,  by  the 
course  of  the  river,  from  the  ocean.8 
When  the  approach  of  the  enemy  was 
made  known,  General  Robert  Howe, 
with  less  than  seven  hundred  men,  was 
at  Sunbury,  about  thirty  miles  distant, 
and  messengers  were  immediately  dis- 
patched with  the  information  ;  the  pub- 
lic records  were  removed  for  safety  to 
Purysburg ;  and  a  small  battery  on 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city  was 
strengthened.*  With  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  General  Howe  marched  to  Sa- 
vannah, and,  with  his  little  force,  en- 
camped near  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  present  remains  of  the  French 
works,  on  the  southeast  side  of  the 
town.5  The  militia,  probably  remem- 
bering and  taking  advantage  of  the  dis- 
affection of  Governor  Houstoun,  before 
referred  to,6  came  in  but  slowly,  so  that 
on  the  morning  of  the  battle  his  entire 
force  numbered  only  eight  hundred  and 
twenty  men.7  With  this  little  party, 
General  Howe  prepared  to  contest  the 
possession  of  Savannah  with  the  rela- 
tively powerful  force  of  the  invaders. 

At  length,  at  daybreak  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  twenty-ninth  of  December, 


1  Col.  Campbell's  dispatch,  Doc.  I. ;  Com.  Parker's  dis- 
patch, Jan.  14, 1779.— 2  Mr.  White  (Statistics  of  Geo.,  p.  155, 
and  Ilkt.  Coll.  of  Geo. ,  p.  302)  states  that  it  stands  on  the 
southed  bank  of  the  river.  I  have  ventured  to  differ  from 
him.— s  White's  Hist.  Coll.  of  Geo.,  p.  302.— 4  Lossing, 
ii.  p.  731.— e  Ibid.—6  Vide  p.  472.— 7  Gordon,  iii.  p.  213. 


the  enemy's  first  division,  composed  of 
all  the  light-infantry,  the  New  York 
Volunteers  (Tories)  under  Colonel  Turn- 
bull,  and  the  first  battalion  of  the  Sev- 
enty-first regiment,  the  whole  command- 
ed by  Lieutenant-colonel  Maitland,  were 
landed  on  the  levee  in  front  of  Gira- 
deau's  (or  Brewton's,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called),1  from  whence  a  causeway,  six 
hundred  yards  in  length,  with  a  ditch 
on  each  side,  led  through  a  rice-swamp 
directly  to  Giradeau's  house,  which  oc- 
cupied a  bluff  in  that  neighborhood.2 
To  prevent  the  passage  of  the  enemy 
over  this  causeway,  Captain  J.  C.  Smith 
of  South  Carolina,3  with  fifty  men,  was 
detached  by  General  Howe  ;4  and  when 
the  enemy's  advance,  led  by  the  light 
company  of  the  Seventy-first  (High- 
land) regiment,  under  Captain  Cam- 
eron, approached,  he  opened  "  a  smart 
fire  of  musketry"  on  it,  killing  Captain 
Cameron  and  two  of  his  men,  and 
wounding  five  others.5  Seeing  their 
captain  and  their  comrades  fall,  the 
company  rushed  forward  to  avenge 
their  deaths ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes, 
overwhelmed  by  the  numerical  supe- 
riority of  their  opponents,  the  little 
party    under    Captain    Smith    retired 


'Com.  Parker's  dispatch,  Jan.  14,  1779  ;  Narrative  of 
Mordecai  Sheftall,  Dep.  Com.  of  Issues. 

2  Col.  Campbell's  dispatch,  Doc.  I.  ;  Com.  Parker's  dis- 
patch, Jan.  14, 1779 ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  213 ;  Sheftall's  Narra- 
tive.— s  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii.  p.  731. 

4  Gordon,  iii.  p.  213  ;  Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  pp.  96,  97  ; 
Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  4;  Rivington's  "Royal 
Gazetteer,"  No.  246,  New  York,  Feb.  6,  1779. 

6  Col.  Campbell's  dispatch,  Doc.  I. ;  Com.  Parker's  dis- 
patch. Jan.  14, 1779  ;  Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  97  ;  Sted- 
man,  ii.  p.  69  ;  Rivington's  "Royal  Gazetteer,"  No.  246, 
New  York,  Feb.  '6,  1779. 
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from  their  position,  leaving  the  enemy 
the  undisputed  masters  of  the  cause- 
way.1 

While  the  remainder  of  the  troops 
were  debarking  on  Giradeau's  levee, 
Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell  reconnoi- 
tered  the  position  occupied  by  General 
Howe,2  while  the  latter  officer  formed 
his  troops  in  order  of  battle.  With 
his  centre  on  the  great  road  leading 
from  Giradeau's  to  Savannah, — about 
half  a  mile  north  from  the  estate  of 
Governor  Wright, — defended  by  two 
field-pieces,  General  Howe's  right,  com- 
posed of  Colonels  Huger's  and  Thomp- 
son's regiments  of  South  Carolinians, 
under  Colonel  Huger,  extended  to  a 
wooded  swamp,  and  was  covered  by 
the  buildings  on  Tatnal's  plantation,  in 
which  were  posted  a  hundred  Georgian 
riflemen,  under  Colonel  George  Walton, 
and  by  a  single  field-piece ;  while  his 
left,  composed  of  Georgian  militia,  un- 
der Colonel  Elbert,  extended  to  the 
rice-swamps  on  Governor  Wright's  plan- 
tation, with  the  fort  on  Savannah  bluff 
behind  the  left  wing,  and  a  single  field- 
piece  to  protect  the  flank.  About  a 
hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  posi- 
tion, "  at  a  critical  spot  between  two 
swamps,"  a  ditch  was  cut  across  the 
road ;  and  about  a  like  distance  in  front 
of  this  ditch,  a  marshy  creek,  which 
ran  parallel  to  the  American  lines,  was 
crossed  by  a  bridge,  which  had  been 
destroyed.3 

It  was  two  o'clock  before  the  enemy 

1  Col.  Campbell's  dispatch,  Doc.  I.  ;  Ramsay's  Am. 
Rev.,  ii.  p.  97;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  69.— 2  Col.  Campbell's 
dispatch,  Doc.  I.  ;  Stcdman,  ii.  p.  69. — 3  Ibid. 


had  completed  his  debarkation;1  and 
no  attempt  was  made  to  advance  be- 
yond the  bluff  on  which  Giradeau's 
house  stood  until  after  that  time.2 
Leaving  the  Second  battalion  of  the 
Seventy-first  regiment  and  the  First  bat- 
talion of  Delancy's  New  York  Provin- 
cials to  cover  the  landing-place,  Colonel 
Campbell  formed  his  troops  and  ad- 
vanced towards  the  Americans'  posi- 
tion.3 The  light  troops,  throwing  off 
their  packs,  led  the  column,  supported 
by  the  New  York  Volunteers  ;  who,  in 
their  turn,  were  followed  by  the  first 
battalion  of  the  Seventy-first  regiment, 
with  two  six-pounders,  and  the  Well- 
worth  regiment  of  Hessians,  with  two 
three-pounders ;  while  part  of  the  Weis- 
senbach's regiment  of  Hessians  brought 
up  the  rear.4  When  he  came  within  a 
thousand  yards  of  General  Howe's  po- 
sition he  halted,  threw  out  his  light- 
infantry  and  the  first  battalion  of  the 
Seventy-first  on  his  right,  and  made 
other  dispositions  to  lead  that  officer 
to  suppose  that  an  attack  on  the  left  of 
the  American  lines  was  intended.5  In 
the  mean  time,  taking  advantage  of  in- 
formation which  he  had  received  from 
a  negro6  named  Quamino  Dolly,  he 
withdrew  the  light-infantry  from  his 
right,  and  dispatched  them,  under  Sir 
James  Baird,  through  a  secret  path  in 
the  wooded  swamp  which  flanked  Gen- 
eral Howe's  right ;  with  orders  to  gain 


1  Com.  Parker's  dispatch,  Jan.  14.  1779. — 3  Col.  Camp- 
bell's dispatch,  Doc.  I.  ;  Com.  Parker's  dispatch,  Jan.  14, 
1779.— 3  Col.  Campbell's  dispatch,  Doc.  I.—4  Ibid. 

5  Ibid.  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  213. — 6  Col.  Campbell's  dispatch, 
Doc.  I.  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  214;  Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  97. 
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and  attack  the  latter  in  the  rear  of  his 
right  flank.1  The  battalion  of  New 
York  Volunteers,  under  Colonel  Turn- 
bull,  was  ordered  to  support  Sir  James 
Baird ; 2  while  Colonel  Campbell,  in  per- 
son, disposed  the  artillery  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  troops  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, and  amused  General  Howe  in 
front.8 

At  length  the  success  of  Sir  James 
Baird's  movement  "  was  visible,"  and  a 
well-directed  fire  from  his  artillery,  fol- 
lowed by  a  rapid  movement  of  the 
troops,  both  from  the  front  and  the 
a'ear  of  Colonel  Huger's  right  flank, 
secured  to  Colonel  Campbell  a  com- 
plete and,  almost,  a  bloodless  victory.* 
Colonel  Walton,  who  occupied  the  ex- 
treme light,  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  with  the  greater  portion  of 
his  command.5  Colonel  Huger,  with 
the  South  Carolinians  under  his  com- 
mand, and  General  Howe,  with  the 
centre,  in  accordance  with  orders  to 
that  effect,  retreated  over  the  causeway 
across  Musgrove's  Swamp,  west  from 
the  city ;  but  Colonel  Elbert,  with  the 
left  of  the  line, — the  Georgia  troops, — 
was  less  fortunate.  Taking  to  the  rice- 
fields,  while  it  was  high  water,  none 
but  those  who  could  swim  found  safety, 

•  Col.  Campbell's  dispatch,  Doc.  I. ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  214  ; 
Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  97  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  70. 

2  Col.  Campbell's  dispatch,  Doc.  I.  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  70. 

3  Ibid. — 4  Ibid.     See  also  Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  97. 
6  Gordon,  iii.  p.  214;  White's  Hist.  Coll.  of  Geo.,  p.  211. 


and  these  lost  their  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments. Many  were  drowned,  and  more 
taken  prisoners,  to  suffer,  in  the  loath- 
some prison-ships,  the  penalty  of  their 
patriotism. 

Before  the  close  of  that  day  Savannah 
was  in  possession  of  the  enemy;  and 
thirty-eight  officers,  and  four  hundred 
and  fifteen  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates,  one  stand  of  colors,  forty- 
five  pieces  of  cannon,  twenty-three  mor- 
tars and  howitzers,  ninety-four  barrels 
of  gunpowder,  and  other  stores,1  to- 
gether with  three  ships,  three  brigs, 
and  eight  smaller  vessels,2  were  among 
the  trophies  of  the  victory. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  Captains 
Cameron  and  Campbell,  and  five  pri- 
vates, killed ;  and  Lieutenant  French, 
one  drummer,  and  seventeen  privates, 
wounded.3 

The  loss  of  Savannah  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  loss  of  Sunbury  ;4  and, 
in  less  than  ten  days,  the  enemy  was 
firmly  established  in  Georgia.5  The  in- 
habitants flocked  by  hundreds  to  the 
King's  officers,  and  made  their  peace  at 
the  expense  of  their  patriotism,  and 
Georgia  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
loyal  of  His  Majesty's  possessions.6 


»  Returns  appended  to  Col  Campbell's  dispatch  to  Lord 
Geo.  Germain. — a  Returns  appended  to  Com.  Parker's  dis- 
patch to  the  Admiralty. — s  Returns  appended  to  Col. 
Campbell's  dispatch  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain. 

4  Gen.  Prevost's  dispatch. — 6  Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii. 
p.  98. — 6  Com.  Parker's  dispatch,  Jan.  14,  1779. 
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LIEUTENANT-COLONEL   CA1IPBELL  S    DISPATCH  TO 
LOKD   GEOKGE    GEEilATN. 

Savannah,  January  1G,  1779. 

My  Lord  : — In  consequence  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton's  orders  to  proceed  to  Georgia,  with 
His  Majesty's  Seventy-first  regiment  of  foot, 
two  battalions  of  Hessians,  four  battalions  of 
Provincials,  and  a  detachment  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  I  have  the  honor  to  acquaint  your 
lordship  of  our  having  sailed  from  the  Hook 
on  the  27th  of  November,  1778,  escorted  by  a 
squadron  of  His  Majesty's  ships  of  'war,  under 
the  command  of  Commodore  Parker;  and  of 
the  arrival  of  the  whole  fleet  off  the  island  of 
Tybee,  on  the  23d  of  December  thereafter,  two 
horse-sloops  excepted. 

Having  no  intelligence  that  could  be  depend- 
ed upo#,  with  respect  to  the  military  force  of 
Georgia,  or  the  disposition  formed  for  its  de- 
fence, Sir  James  Baird's  Highland  company  of 
light-infantry,  in  two  flat-boats,  with  Lieutenant 
Clark  of  the  navy,  was  dispatched  in  the  night 
of  the  25th,  to  seize  any  of  the  inhabitants  they 
might  find  on  the  banks  of  "Wilmington  Creek. 
Two  men  were  procured  by  this  means,  by 
whom  we  learned  the  most  satisfactory  intelli- 
gence concerning  the  state  of  matters  at  Savan- 
nah, and  which  settled  the  Commodore  and  I 
in  the  resolution  of  landing  the  troops  the  next 
evening,  at  the  plantation  of  one  Gerridoe,  an 
important  post.  This  post  was  the  first  practi- 
cable landing-place  on  the  Savannah  River ;  the 
whole  country  between  it  and  Tybee  being  a 
continued  tract  of  deep  marsh,  intersected  by 
the  creeks  of  St.  Augustine  and  Tybee,  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  other  cuts  of  water,  im- 
passable for  troops  at  any  time  of  the  tide. 


The  Vigilant,  man-of-war,  with  the  Comet, 
galley,  the  Keppel,  armed  brigT  and  the  Green- 
wich, armed  sloop,  followed  by  the  transports 
in  the  divisions,  in  the  order  established  for  a 
descent,  proceeded  up  the  river  with  the  tide  at 
noon :  about  4  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  Vigi- 
lant  opened  the  reach  to  Gerridoe's  plantation, 
and  was  cannonaded  by  two  rebel  galleys,  who 
retired  before  any  of  their  bullets  had  reached 
her :  a  single  shot  from  the  Vigilant  quickened 
their  retreat. 

The  tide  and  evening  being  too  far  spent, 
and  many  of  the  transports  having  grounded  at 
the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  below  Gerri- 
doe's plantation,  the  descent  was  indispensably 
delayed  till  next  morning.  The  first  division 
of  the  troops,  consisting  of  all  the  light-infantry 
of  the  army,  the  New  York  Volunteers,  and 
first  battalion  of  the  Seventy-first  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Maitland,  were 
landed  at  break  of  day  on  the  river-dam,  in 
front  of  Gerridoe's  plantation,  from  whence  a 
narrow  causeway  of  six  hundred  yards  in  length, 
with  a  ditch  on  each  side,  led  through  a  rice- 
swamp  directly  to  Gerridoe's  house,  which  stood 
upon  a  bluff  of  thirty  feet  in  height,  above  the 
level  of  the  rice-swamps. 

The  light-infantry,  under  Captain  Cameron, 
having  first  reached  the  shore,  were  formed  and 
led  briskly  forward  to  the  bluff,  where  a  body 
of  fifty  rebels  were  posted,  and  from  whom  they 
received  a  smart  fire  of  musketry,  but  the  High- 
landers, rushing  on  with  their  usual  impetuosity, 
gave  them  no  time  to  repeat  it :  they  drove 
them  instantly  to  the  woods,  and  happily  se- 
cured a  landing  for  the  rest  of  the  army.  Cap- 
tain Cameron,  a  spirited  and  most  valuable 
officer,  with  two  Highlanders,  were  killed  on 
this  occasion,  and  five  Highlanders  woimded. 
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Upon  reconnoitering  the  environs  of  Gem- 
doe's  plantation,  I  discovered  the  rebel  army, 
under  Major-general  Robert  Howe,  drawn  up 
about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  town  of  Savannah, 
with  several  pieces  of  cannon  in  their  front. 
The  first  division  of  troops,  together  with  one 
company  of  the  second  battalion  of  the  Seventy- 
first,  the  first  battalion  of  Delancey's,  the  Well- 
worth,  and  part  of  the  Weissenbach  regiment  of 
Hessians,  being  landed,  I  thought  it  expedient, 
having  the  day  before  me,  to  go  in  quest  of  the 
enemy,  rather  than  give  them  an  opportunity 
of  retiring  unmolested. 

A  company  of  the  second  battalion  of  the 
Seventy-first,  together  with  the  first  battalion 
of  Delancey's,  were  accordingly  left  to  cover 
the  landing-place,  and  the  troops  marched  for 
the  town  of  Savannah. 

The  troops  reached  the  open  country  near 
Tatnal's  plantation  before  three  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  halted  in  the  great  road  about 
two  hundred  paces  short  of  the  gate  leading  to 
Governor  Wright's  plantation,  the  light-infantry 
excepted,  who  were  ordered  to  form  immedi- 
ately upon  our  right  of  the  road,  along  the  rails 
leading  to  Governor  Wright's  plantation. 

The  enemy  were  drawn  up  across  the  road, 
at  the  distance  of  eight  hundred  yards  from 
this  gateway;  one  half  consisting  of  Thompson's 
and  Eugee's  regiments  of  Carolina  troops,  were 
formed  under  Colonel  Eugee,  with  their  left  ob- 
liquely to  the  great  road  leading  to  Savannah, 
their  right  to  a  wooded  swamp,  covered  by  the 
houses  of  Tatnal's  plantation,  in  which  they  had 
placed  some  riflemen ;  the  other  half  of  their 
regular  troops,  consisting  of  part  of  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  battalions  of  the  Geor- 
gia brigade,  was  formed  under  Colonel  Elbert, 
with  their  right  to  the  road  and  their  left  to  the 
rice-swamps  of  Governor  Wright's  plantation ; 
with  the  fort  of  Savannah  Bluff  behind  their 
left  wing,  in  the  style  of  second  flank ;  the  town 
of  Savannah,  round  which  they  had  the  remains 
of  an  old  line  of  intrenchment,  covered  thair 
rear.  One  piece  of  cannon  was  planted  on  the 
right  of  their  line,  one  upon  the  left,  and  two 
pieces  occupied  the  traverse,  across  the  great 
road,  in  the  centre  of  their  line.  About  one 
hundred  paces  in  front  of  this  traverse,  at  a 


critical  spot  between  two  swamps,  a  trench  was 
cut  across  the  road,  and  about  one  hundred 
yards  in  front  of  this  trench,  a  marshy  rivulet 
ran  almost  parallel  the  whole  extent  of  their 
front ;  the  bridge  of  which  was  burned  down 
to  interrupt  the  passage  and  retard  our  pro- 
gress. 

I  could  discover  from  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  that  they  wished  and  expected  an  attack 
upon  their  left,  and  I  was  desirous  of  cherishing 
that  opinion. 

Having  accidentally  fallen  in  with  a  negro, 
who  knew  a  private  path  through  the  wooded 
swamp,  upon  the  enemy's  right,  I  ordered  the 
first  battalion  of  the  Seventy-first  to  form  on 
our  right  of  the  road,  and  move  up  to  the  rear 
of  the  light-infantry,  whilst  I  drew  off  that 
corps  to  the  right,  as  if  I  meant  to  extend 
my  front  to  that  quarter,  where  a  happy  fall  of 
ground  favored  the  concealment  of  this  manoeu- 
vre, and  increased  the  jealousy  of  the  enemy 
with  regard  to  their  left.  Sir  James  Baird  had 
directions  to  convey  the  light-infantry,  in  this 
hollow  ground,  quite  to  the  rear,  and  penetrate 
the  wooded  swamp  upon  our  left,  with  a  view 
to  get  round  by  the  new  barracks  into  the  rear 
of  the  enemy's  right  flank.  The  New  York  vol- 
unteers, under  Colonel  Trumbull,  were  ordered 
to  support  him. 

During  the  course  of  this  movement,  our  ar- 
tillery  were  formed  in  a  field  on  our  left  of  the 
road,  concealed  from  the  enemy  by  a  swell  of 
ground  in  front,  to  which  I  meant  to  run  them 
up  for  action,  when  the  signal  was  made  to  en- 
gage  ;  and  from  whence  I  could  either  bear  ad- 
vantageously upon  the  right  of  the  rebel  line,  as 
it  was  then  formed,  or  cannonade  any  body  of 
troops  in  flank  which  they  might  detach  into 
the  wood  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  light- 
infantry. 

The  regiment  of  Wellworth  was  formed  upon 
the  left  of  the  artillery,  and  the  enemy  contin- 
ued to  amuse  themselves  with  their  cannon, 
without  any  return  upon  our  part,  till  it  was 
visible  that  Sir  James  Baird  and  the  light-in- 
fantry had  fairly  got  round  upon  their  rear. 
On  this  occasion  I  commanded  the  line  to  move 
briskly  forward.  The  well-directed  artillery  of 
the  line,  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Seventy-first 
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regiment,  and  the  forward  countenance  of  the 
Hessian  regiment  of  Wellworth,  instantly  dis- 
persed the  enemy. 

A  body  of  the  militia  of  Georgia,  posted  at 
the  new  barracks,  with  some  pieces  of  cannon, 
to  cover  the  road  from  Great  Ogeeche,  were  at 
this  juncture  routed,  with  the  loss  of  their  artil- 
lery, by  the  light-infantry  under  Sir  James 
Baird,  when  the  scattered  troops  of  the  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  brigades  ran  across  the  plain 
in  his  front.  This  officer,  with  his  usual  gal- 
lantry, dashed  the  light-infantry  on  their  flank, 
and  terminated  the  fate  of  the  day  with  brilliant 
success. 

Thirty-eight  officers  of  different  distinctions, 
and  four  hundred  and  fifteen  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates,  one  stand  of  colors,  forty- 
eight  pieces  of  cannon,  twenty-three  mortars, 
ninety-four  barrels  of  powder,  the  fort,  with  all 
its  stores,  agreeable  to  the  inclosed  return,  and 
in  short,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  the  shipping  in 
the  harbor,  with  a  large  quantity  of  provisions, 
fell  into  our  possession  before  it  was  dark,  with- 
out any  other  loss  on  our  side  than  that  of  Cap- 
tain Peter  Campbell,  a  gallant  officer  of  Skin- 
ner's light-infantry,  and  twTo  privates  killed,  one 
sergeant  and  nine  privates  wounded.  Eighty- 
three  of  the  enemy  were  found  dead  on  the 
Common,  and  eleven  wounded.  By  the  accounts 
received  from  their  prisoners,  thirty  lost  their 
lives  in  the  swamp,  endeavoring  to  make  their 
escape. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c, 

A.  Campbell. 


II. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL   ROBERT   HOWE. 

Robert  Howe,  of  Brunswick  county,  North 
Carolina,  was  one  of  the  earliest,  most  active, 
and  most  resolute  of  the  opponents  of  the  minis- 
terial measures,  and  secured  for  himself,  with 


Cornelius  Harnett  of  the  same  State,  the  im- 
mortal honor  of  an  exception,  when  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  offered  a  pardon  to  the  inhabitants  of 
North  Carolina,  in  May,  1776. 

When  North  Carolina  ordered  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  military  force,  Robert  Howe  was  ap- 
pointed Colonel  of  the  First  regiment ;  and,  at 
the  head  of  that  body,  he  marched  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Norfolk,  when  Lord  Dunmore,  the  royal 
governor,  invested  it,  in  the  latter  part  of  1775. 
After  the  destruction  of  Norfolk,  Colonel  Howe 
was  appointed  a  Brigadier-general  on  the  Con- 
tinental establishment,  and  returned  to  North 
Carolina. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1776,  Lord  Cornwallis, 
with  nine  hundred  men,  visited  his  plantation, 
and,  after  ravaging,  completely  destroyed  it. 

In  1778  he  commanded  the  troops  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  where,  as  related  in  this 
chapter,  he  was  compelled  to  contend  not  only 
with  a  foreign  enemy,  but  with  State  jealousy, 
local  feuds,  and  disaffection  among  his  own 
forces.  His  well-disposed  troops,  after  suffering 
severely  from  a  sickly  climate  and  a  scarcity  of 
provisions,  were  defeated  on  Brewton's  Hill, 
near  Savannah ;  and  with  that,  and  the  loss  of 
the  town,  which  followed,  the  campaign  closed 
— Georgia  falling,  where  for  some  time  she  had 
practically  belonged,  a  willing  suppliant  -at  the 
feet  of  the  King. 

From  that  time  General  Howe  disappears ; 
and  North  Carolina,  ungrateful  for  the  eminent 
services  for  which  he  had  been  outlawed,  has 
allowed  his  memory  to  be  so  far  neglected,  that 
nothing  more,  even  the  day  of  his  death  and 
the  place  of  his  burial,  is  now  known  of  him. 
Such  instances  as  this,  and  Herkimer's,  in  New 
York,  would  go  far  to  prove  that  republics  are 
truly  ungrateful,  did  not  the  sacred  fidelity 
with  which  New  England  cherishes  the  mem- 
ory of  even  the  smallest  of  her  sons,  prove  that 
a  popular  government,  as  well  as  a  monarchy, 
can  recognize  the  merit  of  her  children. 


CHAPTER    XLVII. 

February  3,  1779. 

THE     BATTLE     OF     BEAUFOET. 


The  defeat  of  General  Robert  Howe 
on  Brewton  Hill,  the  surrender  of  Sa- 
vannah, and  the  establishment  of  the 
royal  authority  in  the  lower  parts  of 
Georgia,  have  been  already  referred 
to.1  These  successes  were  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  the  surrender  of  Sunbury 
and  Augusta;2  and  by  the,  generally, 
peaceful  submission  of  the  inhabitants 
throughout  the  State  of  Georgia.3  Gen- 
eral Lincoln,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Southern  De- 
partment,4 at  the  head  of  the  troops 
from  the  Carolinas,  had  taken  post  at 
Purysburg,  on  the  Savannah  River, 
where  he  had  been  joined  by  the  re- 
mains of  General  Howe's  little  force,5 
and  contented  himself  by  attempting 
to  protect  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
from  the  ravages  of  the  enemy.6 

The  force  of  General  Prevost,  the 
British  commander  in  Georgia,  number- 
ed about  three  thousand  men,  exclusive 
of  the  irregulars  who  had  joined  him  in 
Georgia;7  that  of  General  Lincoln,  the 

1  Vide  Chap.  XLVI.— "  Marshall,  iv.  pp.  66,  67. 

3  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  South  Carolina,  ii.  p.  8  ;  Lee's  Mem. 
of  the  War,  p.  42.— *  Gordon,  iii.  p.  228. 

6  Marshall,  iv.  p.  70  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  106  ;  Lee's  Mem., 
p.  42. — 6  Marshall,  iv.  p.  70 ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  43.— 7  Ibid. 


American  commander  in  South  Caro- 
lina, numbered  three  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine,  of  which  number 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eleven 
were  inefficient ;  and  only  eleven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  were  regulars,  the 
remainder  being  inexperienced,  undis- 
ciplined, and  restless  militia.1  The  force 
of  neither  party  warranted  the  passage 
of  the  river,  without  great  danger,  al- 
though both  were  anxious  to  extend 
their  authority  to  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  stream.2  At  length  the  enemy 
sought  to  dissolve  the  difficulty,  by  de- 
taching Major  Gardiner,  with  two  com- 
panies from  the  Sixtieth  regiment  and 
one  from  the  Sixteenth  regiment,  about, 
two  hundred  men,8  to  take  possession 
of  the  island  of  Port  Royal,  on  the 
Broad  River,  about  seventy-five  miles 
southwest  from  Charleston.4  When  this 
movement  became  known  to  General 
Lincoln,  he  dispatched  Colonel  William 
Moultrie5  to  endeavor  to  persuade  the 
forces  in  the  vicinity  to  cross  over  to 
Beaufort,  on  Port  Royal  Island,  and  to 

1  Marshall,  iv.  p.  70  ;  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  12 '; 
Gordon,  iii.  pp.  229,  230.— a  Marshall,  iv.  p.  70. 
3  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  12.— *  Ibid.     . 
6  Col.  Moultrie  to  Col.  Chas.  Pinckney,  Feb.  1,  1779. 
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prevent  the  spiking  of  the  cannon  by 
the  terrified  inhabitants,  who  were  fly- 
ing from  their  plantations  as  the  ene- 
my approached.1  The  sight  of  Colonel 
Moultrie  gave  great  confidence  to  the 
militia,  and  they  requested  him  to  lead 
them  against  the  enemy.  He  accord- 
ingly crossed  the  ferry,  on  the  morning 
of  the  second  of  February,  with  near 
three  hundred  of  the  Charleston  militia 
— who,  with  two  field-pieces,  had  been 
dispatched  from  that  city  under  Gen- 
eral Bull — and  eight  Continental  troops, 
under  Captain  De  Treville,  with  a  brass 
two-pounder  and  fifteen  rounds  of  am- 
munition. After  resting  the  troops  a 
few  hours, 'he  entered  Beaufort  at  sun- 
rise on  the  morning  of  the  third,  and 
ordered  the  troops  into  quarters.  Soon 
afterwards  intelligence  was  received 
that  the  enemy  was  marching  towards 
Beaufort,  not  more  than  five  rililes  dis- 
tant, when  the  troops  were  again  as- 
sembled, and  moved  off  to  meet  them. 
After  some  attempts  of  the  enemy  to 
elude  the  Americans,2  the  two  parties 
finally  met  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.3 

General  Moultrie  formed  his  troops 
on  both  sides  of  the  road, — the  two 
field-pieces  being  in  the  centre,  the 
small  two-pounder  on  the  right,  in  a 
wood,  and  the  Charleston  troops  on 
the  left,4 — about  two  hundred  yards 
distant  from  the  enemy's  line.  As  the 
enemy  approached,  the  artillery  opened 
on  him  with  great  effect,  and  the  wings 

1  Gen.  Moultrie  to  Col.  C.  Pinckney,  Feb.  1,  1779. 
1  Gen.  Moultrie  to  Gen.  Lincoln,  Feb.  4,  1779,  Doc.  II. 
*  Letter  from  an  officer,  Doc.  I. — *  Ibid. 
Vol.  I.— 61 


advanced  towards  him,  to  render  their 
fire  more  effective.  The  enemy  occu- 
pied a  wooded  swamp ;  the  Americans, 
except  a  portion  of  the  right  wing,  an 
open  ground:  and,  notwithstanding  the 
disadvantage  of  their  position,  the  raw 
troops  under  General  Moultrie  manfully 
stood  their  ground.  For  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  the  battle  raged  with  great 
fury.  Early  in  the  action,  on  the  first 
or  second  fire,  a  shot,  directed  by  Lieu- 
tenant Benjamin  Wilkins,  struck  the  ene- 
my's howitzer  and  dismounted  it ;  which, 
as  this  was  his  only  piece  of  artillery,1 
gave  the  Americans  an  advantage.2 

At  length  the  enemy  began  to  move 
off,  and  with  such  haste  as  to  leave  part 
of  his  wounded;3  while  the  Ameri- 
cans, from  want  of  ammunition,  were 
unable  to  pursue  them,  except  with  a 
party  of  fifteen  light-horse,  under  Cap- 
tain John  Barnwell,  who  harassed  his 
rear  and  captured  a  sergeant4  and  six 
men,  with  twelve  stands  of  arms.5 

The  entire  force  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Moultrie  (with  the  exception  of 
Captain  De  Treville's  command)6  were 
militia ;  the  enemy's  troops  were  picked 
men,  light-infantry.7     The  former  lost 

1  Letter  from  an  officer,  Doc.  I.  ;  Letter  from  Gen. 
Moultrie  to  Gen.  Lincoln,  Doc.  LT.  Dr.  Johnson  supposes 
he  had  three  pieces  of  artillery. — (Traditions,  p.  211.) 

*  Letter  from  Gen.  Moultrie  to  Gen.  Lincoln,  Doc.  II. 

5  Letter  from  an  officer,  Doc.  I. — '  Dr.  Johnson  (Tradi- 
tions, p.  213)  says  this  sergeant  had  acted  as  drill-sergeant 
of  the  Charleston  Artillery  company,  then  present  on  duty, 
and  was  recognized  and  cared  for  by  its  older  members. 

6  Gen.  Moultrie  to  Gen.  Lincoln,  Doc.  II.  ;  Johnson's 
Traditions  of  the  Revolution,  p.  212.— 6  Gen.  Moultrie  to 
Gen.  Lincoln,  Doc.  II.  Dr.  Johnson  (Traditions,  p.  210) 
supposes  the  Capt.  belonged  to  the  Charleston  Artillery. 

7  Gen.  Moultrie  to  Gen.  Lincoln,  Doc.  II.  ;  Johnson's 
Traditions  of  the  Revolution,  p.  212  ;  Gordon,  iii  p.  230. 
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Lieutenant  Benjamin  Wilkins  and  seven 
privates,  hilled,  and  Captains  Heyward 
and  McLaughlin,  Lieutenants  Brown 
and  Sawyer,  and  eighteen  privates, 
wounded;1  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was 
very  severe,  both  among  the  officers 
and  privates ;  one  of  the  prisoners — 
Lieutenant  Hazel  wood — supposing  it 
would  reach  half  his  number.2 

The  troops  behaved  with  all  the  cool- 
ness of  veterans,  and  it  appears  that 


nothing  prevented  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  enemy's  force  but  the  un- 
fortunate, but  not  uncommon,  scarcity 
of  powder.1  This  enabled  him  to  se- 
cure his  retreat,  and  the  small,  but 
gallant  troop  under  Captain  Barnwell, 
could  do  but  little  more  than  hang  on 
his  rear  and  pick  off  the  stragglers. 

Contented  with  this  reception,  Gen- 
eral Prevost  made  no  farther  attempts 
to  pass  the  limits  of  Georgia.2 


DOCUMENTS. 


i. 


EXTRACT  FROM   A  LETTER   FROM  AN  OFFICER   IN 
THE   AMERICAN    ARMT. 

Beaufort,  February  4. 
Yesterday  afternoon,  about  four  o'clock,  we 
met  the  enemy  marching  up  to  receive  us,  who 
were,  as  the  prisoners  inform  us,  three  compa- 
nies, two  of  the  Sixtieth,  and  one  of  the  Six- 
teenth, all  light-infantry,  and  being  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  rank  and  file.  The  engage- 
ment began  at  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
yards  distance.  The  Charlestown  detachment 
were  placed  to  the  left  of  the  artillery,  where 
there  appeared  the  greatest  danger  of  our  flank 
being  turned.  The  artillery  were  very  well 
served,  and  did  great  execution.  The  enemy 
had  only  one  cohorn,  the  limbers  of  which  were 
broke  to  pieces  by  the  first  or  second  discharge 
of  our  field-pieces.  The  action  continued  with 
unremitted  fury  till  five  o'clock,  when  our  am- 
munition, particularly  for  the  artillery,  running 
short,  orders  were  given  to  retire  slowly.  At 
the   same   time   the    enemy   retreated   precipi- 

1  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  O,  ii.  pp.  13,  391,  392 ;  Gordon, 
Hi.  p.  230.— a  Letter  from  an  officer,  Doc.  I. 


tatefy,  leaving  their  killed  and  five  of  their 
wounded  on  the  field.  I  have  just  come  from 
the  scene  of  action,  where  I  went  this  morning, 
to  look  after  some  of  my  acquaintance  whom  I 
saw  wounded  ;  I  there  saw  seven  of  the  enemy 
killed,  and  five  wounded  ;  of  the  former,  there 
were  Lieutenants  Calderwood  and  Finlay ;  of 
the  latter,  Lieutenant  Hazelwood :  the  prison- 
ers, besides,  now  in  our  hands,  are  seven  or 
eight.  Our  whole  force  was  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  one  hundred  of  which  were  from 
Charlestown,  and  our  loss  is  seven  killed  and 
about  twenty-five  wounded.  Lieutenant  Hazel- 
wood  told  me  the  loss  of  the  British,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  could  not  be  less  than  the  half  of 
the  whole  party. 


II. 

gen.  moultrie's  dispatch  to  gen.  Lincoln. 

Beaufort,  February  4,  1779. 
Dear  Sir  : — I  wrote  to  you  a  few  days  ago 
from  General  Bull's  camp;   when  I  was  there 

1  Marshall,  iv.  p.  71.— s  Ibid.,  p.  72  ;  Kamsay's  Rev.  in 
S.  C,  ii.  p.  13. 
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the  militia  requested  me  to  cross  the  river  with 
them,  which  I  readily  consented  to.  The  next 
morning,  after  leaving  a  proper  guard  to  our 
camp,  we  began  to  cross  the  ferry,  and  got  near 
three  hundred  over  by  sunset.  We  immediate- 
ly marched  off,  and  continued  till  we  got  within 
one  mile  of  Beaufort ;  here  I  rested  the  troops 
a  few  hours,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  town, 
which  we  entered  at  sunrise  the  next  morning. 
Having  ordered  the  troops  into  quarters  and 
reposed  myself  a  little,  I  rode  down  to  view  the 
fort  with  General  Bull  and  two  or  three  other 
gentlemen :  we  had  scarce  been  a  moment  there, 
when  an  express  arrived,  informing  that  the 
enemy  were  in  full  march  for  Beaufort,  and  not 
more  than  five  miles  off.  Upon  this  I  requested 
Genei-al  Bull  to  ride  on  to  town,  and  have  the 
men  turned  out ;  I  followed  imm,ediately,  found 
them  all  paraded,  and  had  another  accoimt  that 
the  enemy  were  coming  very  fast.  I  then 
moved  off  the  troops  in  order  to  meet  them, 
and  having  marched  two  miles,  was  again  in- 
formed they  were  within  four  miles  of  us.  I 
then  proceeded  very  slowly,  looking  for  a  prop- 
er piece  of  ground  to  form  upon.  Having  soon 
found  a  very  advantageous  spot,  I  remained 
there  an  hour  waiting  for  the  enemy,  and  was 
then  informed  that  they  had,  after  halting  a 
while,  altered  their  march,  and  were  going  to- 
wards our  ferry :  I  followed  them,  and  had  gone 
about  three  miles,  when  I  learned  that  they 
were  upon  their  return  from  the  ferry,  in  full 
march  towards  us,  and  not  more  than  one  mile 
distant.  Having  sent  my  aid,  Mr.  Kinloch,  to 
reconnoitre,  and  bring  me  a  particular  account, 
he  soon  returned,  and  informed  me  they  were 
just  at  hand.  I  hastened  our  march  to  gain  a 
swamp  which  was  near,  but  finding  the  enemy 
had  already  got  possession  of  the  ground  I  in- 
tended to  occupy,  I  halted  about  two  hundred 
yards  distance  from  the  enemy,  and  drew  up 
the  troops  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  road, 
with  two  field-pieces  (six-pounders)  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  one  small  piece  (two-pounder)  on  the 
right,  in  the  wood.  On  the  enemy's  near  ap- 
proach, I  ordered  Captain  Thomas  Heyward  to 
begin  with  the  two  field-pieces,  and  advanced 
my  right  and  left  wings  nearer  the  swamp,  and 
then  the  firing  became  pretty  general.      This 


action  was  reversed  from  the  usual  way  of  fight- 
ing between  the  British  and  Americans,  they 
taking  to  the  bushes,  and  we  remaining  upon 
the  open  ground.  After  some  little  time,  find- 
ing our  men  too  much  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
fire,  I  ordered  them  to  take  trees.  About  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  action  began,  I 
heard  a  general  cry  through  the  fine  of  u?io 
more  cartridges,"  and  was  also  informed  by 
Captains  Heyward  and  Rutledge,  that  the  am- 
munition for  the  field-pieces  was  almost  expend- 
ed, after  firing  about  forty  rounds  from  each 
piece ;  upon  this  I  ordered  the  field-pieces  to  be 
drawn  off  very  slowly,  and  their  right  and  left 
wings  to  keep  pace  with  the  artillery,  to  cover 
their  flanks,  which  was  done  in  tolerable  order 
for  undisciplined  troops.  The  enemy  had  beat 
their  retreat  before  we  began  to  move,  but  we 
had  little  or  no  ammunition,  and  could  not  of 
consequence  pursue.  They  retreated  so  hastily 
as  to  leave  an  officer,  one  sergeant,  and  three 
privates  wounded,  in  a  house  near  the  action, 
and  their  dead  lying  on  the  field — it  is  impossible, 
as  yet,  to  be  particular  with  respect  to  the  lat- 
ter, two  officers  we  have  found  and  seven  men ; 
they  fought  from  the  bushes :  Captain  John 
Barnwell,  with  a  few  light-horse,  was  of  infinite 
service  in  giving  us  frequent  intelligence  of  the 
enemy's  motions,  and  attacking  their  rear.  He 
had  at  one  time  Captain  Brewer,  who  is  much 
wounded,  two  sergeants,  and  twelve  privates, 
prisoners;  but  a  party  of  the  enemy,  having 
rallied  in  then-  retreat,  retook  the  captain,  one 
sergeant,  and  six  men ;  the  remainder,  however, 
he  brought  off  with  twelve  stands  of  arms. 
Barnwell  had  about  fifteen  men.  It  makes  me 
happy  to  assure  you  that  our  militia  have  that 
spirit  they  have  always  been  allowed  to  pos- 
sess :  nothing  but  discipline  is  wanting  to  make 
them  good  troops.  The  Charlestown  artillery 
behaved  gallantly,  they  stood  to  their  pieces 
like  veterans,  and  served  them  well,  until  I  was 
constrained  to  order  them  to  retire,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  ammunition  being  nearly  ex- 
pended. I  had  in  the  action  only  nine  Conti- 
nental troops — Captain  De  Treville,  two  officers, 
and  six  privates,  with  one  brass  two-pounder, 
and  only  fifteen  rounds :  I  must,  in  justice  to 
them,  say  that  they  behaved  well.     It  seems 
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absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  remain  here  a 
few  days  longer,  in  order  to  have  the  wounded 
properly  taken  care  of,  and  other  matters  put  in 
a  right  channel.  This  moment  died  a  valuable 
officer  and  good  citizen  of  the  wound  he  re- 
ceived yesterday — Lieutenant  Benjamin  Wil- 
kins,  of  the  Charlestown  Artillery.  We  have 
three  other  officers  wounded,  Captain  Hey  ward 
in  the  arm,  and  Lieutenants  Sawyer  and  Brown, 
both  of  the  light-infantry ;  with  six  or  seven 
privates  killed  on  the  field,  and  fifteen  wounded. 
I  cannot  be  very  particular  as  yet,  having  had 
no  regular  returns  made  me.  The  enemy's 
body  consisted  of  two  companies  of  the  Sixtieth, 


and  one  of  the  Sixteenth  regiments,  all  picked 
light-infantry. 

We  had  five  deserters  from  them  immediate- 
ly after  the  action,  who  informed  us  of  several 
particulars  already  mentioned,  also  that  our  sec- 
ond shot  from  the  field-piece  had  disabled  a 
howitzer,  which  they  had  fired  but  once.  I 
think  by  all  you  may  collect  from  this  letter, 
you  must  allow  we  have  beat  them. 

I  am,  dear  General,  your  affectionate  and 
humble  servant,  William  Moultrie, 

JBrigadier-general. 

P.  S. — My  aid-de-camp  is  a  very  gallant  youth, 
and  is  an  honor  to  his  country. 


CHAPTER    XLVIII. 


February  14,  1779. 

THE  DISPERSION  OF  BOYD'S  TORIES,  AT  KETTLE  CREEK. 


The  occupation  of  Augusta  "by  Colo- 
nel Campbell,  while  it  served  to  extend 
the  King's  authority  and  to  keep  in 
check  the  upper  parts  of  the  State,  was ' 
not  less  useful  in  affording  encourage- 
ment to  the  Tories  who  thronged  the 
western  borders  of  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia,  and  waited  for  an  opportunity 
to  join  the  royal  standard,  which  had 
been  planted  at  Savannah.1  The  good 
fortune  of  Colonel  Campbell  and  Gen- 
eral Prevost  had  been  duly  communi- 
cated to  these  loyalists,  and  they  had 
been  invited  to  join  the  former  at  Au- 
gusta, when  the  certain  success  of  the 
united  forces  appeared  within  their 
reach.2  To  give  countenance  to  these 
movements,  as  well  as  to  force  obedi- 
ence to  the  authority  of  the  King, 
Lieutenant-colonel  Hamilton  of  North 
Carolina,  with  "  two  hundred  infantry, 
mounted  on  horseback,"  was  dispatched 
towards  the  western  frontier  of  the 
State.8  His  progress  was  impeded  by 
an  occasional,  well-meant,  but  inefficient, 

1  Stedman,  ii.  p.  106  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  72  ;  Eamsay's 
Eev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  13. — *  Marshall,  iv.  p.  72  ;  Ramsay's 
Eev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  14 ;  Garden's  Anecdotes,  ii.  p.  86. 

'  Stedman,  ii.  p.  106. 


opposition,  but  he  appears  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  the  object  of 
his  mission.1 

In  the  mean  time,  in  response  to  the 
invitation  referred  to,  and  encouraged 
by  the  movement  under  Hamilton, 
about  seven  hundred  of  the  Tories  of 
the  Carolinas  had  embodied  themselves, 
chosen  a  Colonel  Boyd  as  their  leader, 
and  began  their  march  on  the  borders 
of  South  Carolina,  for  Augusta.2  Em- 
bracing in  their  number  many  whose 
desperate  characters  had  caused  their 
expulsion  or  their  voluntary  exile  from 
the  lower  settlements,  the  character  of 
Boyd's  command  was  not  very  select, 
and  its  progress  was  marked  with  a 
series  of  outrages  upon  the  inhabitants, 
— robbing  them,  destroying  their  prop- 
erty, and,  often,  committing  violence 
upon  their  persons.8 

Colonel  Andrew  Pickens  of  South 
Carolina,  who  had  united  his  command 


1  Stedman,  ii.  pp.  106,  107  ;  White's  Hist.  Coll.  of 
Georgia,  p.  683. — *  Stedman,  ii.  p.  107  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p. 
72  ;  Eamsay's  Eev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  14  ;  Garden's  Anec- 
dotes, ii.  p.  86. — 3  Marshall,  iv.  pp.  72,  73  ;  Eamsay's 
Eev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  14  ;  Garden's  Anecdotes,  i.  p.  35  ; 
ii.  p.  86. 
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with  that  of  Colonel  Dooley  of  Georgia, 
and  assumed  the  command  of  both,1 
numbering  about  three  hundred  men,2 
had  crossed  the  Savannah  to  intercept 
Colonel  Hamilton ; 8  leaving  Captain 
Anderson,  with  a  party  of  his  men,  to 
guard  the  Cherokee  Ford,4  where  he 
supposed  Colonel  Boyd  would  attempt 
to  cross  the  river.  It  was  not  Ions:  be- 
fore  the  latter  appeared,  and  attacked 
Captain  Anderson's  party,  compelling 
him  to  retire,5  after  which  he  passed 
the  river  and  proceeded  on  his  way.6 
When  Colonel  Pickens  heard  of  the 
successful  passage  of  Boyd's  party  he 
left  Kerr's  Fort,7  where  he  was  watch- 
ing Colonel  Hamilton,8  and  pursued  the 
former,  overtaking  him,  on  the  morning 
of  the  fourteenth  of  February,9  on  the 
north  side  of  Kettle  Creek,  in  Wilkes 
county,  Georgia.10 

Colonel  Boyd  was  ignorant  of  the 
approach  of  Colonel  Pickens,  and  had 
taken  no  steps  either  for  his  protection 
against  a  surprise,  or  for  his  defence 
against  an  attack.11  His  men  had  re- 
turned  from  the  neighboring  planta- 
tions with  a  drove  of  cattle,  which  they 
were  then  engaged  in  slaughtering;12 
their   horses   had   been  turned  into  a 


I  White's  Hist.  Coll.  of  Geo.,  p.  683.— 3  Eamsay's  Kev. 
in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  15  ;  Garden's  Anecdotes,  ii.  p.  86  ;  Gordon, 
iii.  p.  281. — 3  Stedman,  ii.  p.  107  ;  Eamsay's  Eev.  in  S.  C, 
ii.  p.  14. — 4  Eamsay's  Eev.  in  S.  O,  ii.  p.  14  ;  Gordon's 
Am.  Eev.,  iii.  p.  231. — 6  Eamsay's  Eev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  pp. 
14,  15. — *  Stedman,  ii.  p.  107  ;  Eamsay's  Eev.  in  S.  C, 
ii.  p.  15  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  231.—'  White's  Hist.  Coll.  of 
Geo.,  p.  683.— e  Stedman,  ii.  p.  107.— '  Gordon,  iii.  p.  231 ; 
Lossing,  ii.  p.  712. — 10  Stedman,  ii.  p.  107  ;  Marshall,  iv. 
p.  72  ;  White's  Hist.  Coll.  of  Geo.,  p.  683. 

II  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii.  p.  712.—"  White's  Hist. 
Coll.  of  Geo.,  p.  683. 


swamp,  and  were  feeding  upon  the 
young  cane  which  abounded  there; 
and  the  encampment  appeared  more 
like  an  assembly  of  banditti,  in  one  of 
their  fastnesses,  than  the  camp  of  an 
organized  military  body.1  At  this 
moment  Colonel  Pickens  approached 
them,  Colonel  Dooley  commanding  the 
right  wing,  Lieutenant-colonel  Clark 
the  left  wing,  and  Colonel  Pickens 
the  centre,2 — the  two  former  attacking 
them  on  either  flank,  simultaneously 
with  an  attack  on  their  front  by  the 
latter.3  The  sentries,  as  the  Americans 
approached,  fired  their  pieces  and  fled  to 
the  camp,  where  the  utmost  confusion 
was  immediately  produced.4  Colonel 
Boyd,  whose  fitness  for  the  leadership 
appeared  conspicuous,  formed  his  men 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  retreated 
with  coolness,  disputing  his  ground 
with  great  obstinacy.5  For  nearly  an 
hour  this  running  fight  continued,6  when 
Colonel  Boyd  having  been  severely 
wounded,7  upwards  of  forty  of  his  party 
killed,8  many  others  wounded,  and  sev- 
enty-five taken  prisoners,9  the  party  fled 
in  every  direction.10 

Three  hundred  of  the  fugitives  after- 
wards reached  Augusta,11  the  remainder, 


1  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii.  p.  712.— 2  White's  Hist.  Coll. 
of  Geo.,  p.  683  ;  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii.  p.  712. 

3  White's  Hist.  Coll.  of  Geo.,  p.  683.— i  Lossing's  Field 
Book,  ii.  p.  712.— 6  Stedman,  ii.  p.  107 ;  White's  Hist. 
Coll.  of  Geo.,  p.  683. — 8  Eamsay's  Eev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  15  ; 
Garden's  Anecdotes,  i.  p.  35  ;  Same,  ii.  p.  86  ;  Gordon, 
iii.  p.  231. — '  Stedman,  ii.  p.  107. — 8  Eamsay's  Eev.  in  S. 
C,  ii.  p.  15  ;  Garden's  Anecdotes,  i.  p.  35  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p. 
231.     Mr.  Lossing  (Field  Book,  ii.  p.  712)  says  70. 

9  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii.  p.  712. — 10  Garden's  Anec- 
dotes, ii.  p.  86  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  231. — "  Stedman,  ii.  p.  107  ; 
Marshall,  iv.  p.  73  ;  White's  Hist.  Coll.  of  Geo.,  p.  683. 
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returning  to  their  several  homes,  threw 
themselves  on  the  mercy  of  their  re- 
spective States;1  while  the  prisoners 
were  taken  back  to  South  Carolina, 
tried  on  charges  of  treason,  convicted, 
and, — except  five  of  their  leaders,  who 
were  executed, — afterwards  pardoned.2 

The  Americans  lost  nine  killed  and 
twenty-three  wounded.3 

The  success  of  this  exploit  was  very 
important.     The   Tories   of    the  Caro- 


linas  never  afterwards  assembled,  ex- 
cept in  small  parties ;  and  their  com- 
bined efforts  were  no  longer  exerted  in 
supporting  the  royal  cause.  A  preda- 
tory warfare,  for  plunder  and  the  re- 
dress of  individual  grievances,  was  all 
they  afterwards  attempted,  and  the  in- 
habitants, while  they  suffered  just  as 
much  from  their  incursions,  were  re- 
lieved of  the  idea  that  they  were  op- 
pressed by  those  in  authority.1 


DOCUMENT. 


BRIGADEER-GENERAE   ASTDREW   PICKENS. 

Andrew  Pickens  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Paxton,  Pennsylvania,  September  19,  1739.  He 
was  descended  from  Huguenotic  ancestors  who 
had  fled  from  France  on  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  and  settled,  first  in  Scotland, 
and  afterwards  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  His 
father  was  an  early  emigrant  to  America,  and 
settled  in  Pennsylvania ;  from  whence,  while 
Andrew  was  very  young,  he  removed  to  Vir- 
ginia, and,  in  1752,  to  the  Waxhaws,  in  South 
Carolina,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers. In  common  with  the  descendants  of  the 
pioneers  generally,  he  was  not  blessed  with  the 
advantages  of  an  early  education,  but  spent  his 
early  years  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  and 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  in  which  he  ac- 
quired those  great  physical  powers,  which,  in 
after  years,  were  so  remarkable. 

In  the  French  "War  he  served  with  great 
credit,  and  received  those  practical  lessons  which 

1  Stedman,  ii.  p.  107  ;  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  15. 

*  Stedman,  ii.  pp.  107,  108 ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  73  ;  Ram- 
say's Rev.  in  S.  O,  ii.  pp.  15,  16.— 3  Ramsay's  Rev.  in 
S.  C,  ii.  p.  15  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  231. 


rendered  him  so  useful  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  During  that  period  he  became  acquaint 
ed  with  Rebecca  Calhoun,  the  aunt  of  the  late 
distinguished  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  married 
her ;  soon  after  which  he  removed  to  the  Long 
Cane  settlement,  near  where  the  Abbeville  court- 
house now  stands.. 

When  the  troubles  with  the  mother  country 
began  to  show  themselves,  Andrew  Pickens 
took  an  early  and  decided  stand,  raising  a  com- 
pany of  militia,  and  taking  the  command  of  it. 
The  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  borders  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  found  in  him  a 
stern,  active,  and  uncompromising  opponent; 
and  in  the  border  warfare  which  followed,  none 
were  more  active  or  determined. 

He  rose  rapidly  to  the  command  of  Major, 
Colonel,  and  Brigadier-general,  and,  with  Marion 
and  Sumpter,  kept  the  spirit  of  patriotism  alive 
in  the  darkest  days.  His  pursuit  of  Prevost 
and  attack  on  Boyd  have  been  referred  to  in 
this  chapter.  He  was  at  Stono  Ferry,  under 
General  Lincoln,  and  covered  the  retreat,  with 


1  White's  Hist.  Coll.  of  Geo.,  p.  683  ;    Ramsay's  Rev. 
in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  16. 
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the  loss  of  his  horse.  At  the  battle  of  the  Cow- 
pens  he  commanded  the  militia ;  and  his  gal- 
lantry, and  skill  in  rallying  the  militia  for  the 
second  attack  of  the  enemy,  excited  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  enemy,  and  secured  the  victory. 
He  afterwards  laid  siege  to  Augusta,  and  com- 
pelled it  to  surrender ;  and  at  the  battle  of  the 
Eutaws  he  was  wounded  in  the  breast  with  a 
ball — his  belt-buckle,  which  was  struck  by  the 
ball,  saving  his  life. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  called  by  his 
neighbors  to  represent  them  in  the  legislature 


of  the  State,  in  the  Convention  for  forming  a 
constitution  for  the  State,  and  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  He  was  also  a  Commis- 
sioner for  settling  the  boundaries  between  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia ;  and  in  all  the  treaties 
made  with  the  Southern  Indians,  while  he  was 
in  public  life,  he  was  also  a  Commissioner. 

The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  spent  on  his 
farm,  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  respect  which 
followed  his  patriotic  services  and  amiable  char- 
acter ;  and  he  died  suddenly,  on  the  11th  of  Au- 
gust, 1817,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 


CHAPTER    XLIX. 

March  3,  1779. 

THE     BATTLE     AT     BRIAR     CREEK. 


The  advantages  gained  by  the  Amer- 
icans at  Beaufort  and  Kettle  Creek, 
had  stimulated  the  militia  of  South 
Carolina  to  make  still  greater  exertions 
to  protect  that  State  from  the  enemy ; 
and  reinforcements  flocked  to  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Lincoln,  at  Purys- 
burg,1  and  were  detached  by  him  in 
different  directions,  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  enemy,  and,  if  possible, 
of  recovering  what  had  been  lost  in 
Georgia.2  Retaining  his  own  position 
at  Purysburg,  with  between  three  and 
four  thousand  men,  he  detached  Gen- 
eral Williamson  to  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Savannah  River,  opposite  Augusta, 
with  about  twelve  hundred;  General 
Rutherford  to  the  Black  Swamp,  with 
seven  or  eight  hundred;  and  General 
Ashe,  with  fifteen  hundred  North  Caro- 
lina militia,  and  the  remains  of  the 
Georgia  Continentals,  in  all  about  twen- 
ty-three hundred  men,  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  State.8  When  General 
Ashe  had  reached  General  William- 
son's camp,  opposite  Augusta,  while  on 

1  Stedman,  i.  p.  108  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  44. — a  Lee's  Mem., 
p.  44. — *  Moultrie's  Mem.,  i.  pp.  321,  322  ;  Lee's  Mem., 
p.  44. 

Vol.  1.— 62 


his  way  to  his  post  above,  the  enemy 
suddenly  evacuated  Augusta  and  re- 
treated rapidly  down  towards  Savan- 
nah.1 General  Ashe  was  immediately 
ordered  to  cross  the  river,  and  move 
down  its  western  bank,  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives ; 2  but 
Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell,  who  com- 
manded them,  again  displayed  his  fine 
abilities,  and  succeeded  in  passing  Briar 
Creek  before  the  American  light-horse 
could  reach  the  bridge,  securing  his 
own  troops,  with  the  loss  of  only  a  gun, 
and,  by  destroying  the  bridge  himself, 
preventing  any  farther  pursuit.8  Gen- 
eral Ashe,  with  his  party,  and  two  hun- 
dred light-horse  who  had  joined  him,4 
reached  Briar  Creek  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  February,5  occupied  a  de- 
sirable position  on  the  north  bank  of 


1  Stedman,  ii.  p.  108  ;  Gen.  Moultrie  to  Chas.  Pinck- 
ney,  Feb.  27,  1779  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  44  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p. 
232. — a  Stedman,  ii.  p.  108  ;  Gen.  Lincoln's  letter,  Doc. 
II.  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  44  ;  Gen.  Lincoln  to  Gen.  Ashe,  Feb. 
16,  cited  by  Dr.  Gordon. 

3  Gen.  Moultrie  to  Chas.  Pinckney,  Feb.  27, 1779  ;  Gen. 
Prevost's  dispatch,  Doc.  III. 

'  Gen.  Lincoln's  letter,  Doc.  LT.  ;  Gen.  Moultrie  to 
Chas.  Pinckney,  March  2,  1779  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  44  ;  Gor- 
don, iii.  p.  232. 

*  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  44  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  232. 
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the  stream,  and  proceeded  to  repair 
the  bridge.1 

The  importance  of  this  movement 
was  perfectly  understood  by  General 
Prevost,  and  he  immediately  adopted 
measures  to  remove  General  Ashe.2 
With  this  object  in  view,  Major  Mc- 
Pherson,  with  the  first  battalion  of  the 
Seventy-first  regiment,  some  irregular 
troops,  and  two  field-pieces,3  was  direct- 
ed to  take  a  position  in  front  of  Gen- 
eral Ashe,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
creek,  for  the  purpose  of  masking  the 
movement  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Pre- 
vost,4 who,  by  making  a  detour,  and 
crossing  the  creek  some  fifteen  miles 
above  General  Ashe's  position,  was  pre- 
paring to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  Amer- 
ican camp.5 

The  position  occupied  by  General 
Ashe  was  considered  a  very  strong 
one — his  left  resting  on  a  swamp  and 
the  Savannah  River,  and  his  front  pro- 
tected by  an  impassable  stream,  sixty 
yards  in  width, — while  his  light-horse 
enabled  him  to  establish  and  support 
all  necessary  patrols  and  videttes  to  in- 
sure his  safety.6 

By  making  a  circuitous  march  of 
over  fifty  miles,7  Lieutenant-colonel  Pre- 
vost was  enabled  to  cross  the  creek  and 
approach  the  camp  without  being  dis- 


1  Gen.  Prevost's  dispatch,  Doc.  III. 

a  Ibid.  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  44. 

5  Stedman,  ii.  p.  109  ;  Gen.  Prevost's  dispatch,  Doc. 
III.  ;  Serg.  Lamb's  Jour,  of  Occur.,  p.  265. 

4  Stedman,  ii.  p.  109  ;  Gen.  Prevost's  dispatch,  Doc. 
III.  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  44. — 'Stedman,  ii.  p.  109;  Lee's 
Mem.,  p.  44  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  233. — '  Gen.  Lincoln's  letter, 
Doc.  II. — *  Gen.  Prevost's  dispatch,  Doc.  III.  ;  Gordon, 
iii.  p.  233. 


covered.1  His  party,  consisting  of  the 
second  battalion  of  the  Seventy-first 
regiment,  a  corps  of  light-infantry  com- 
manded by  Sir  James  Baird,  three  com- 
panies of  grenadiers  of  the  Sixtieth 
regiment,  a  troop  of  Provincial  light- 
horse,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Provincials,  numbered  about  nine  hun- 
dred men.2  Although  reconnoitering 
parties  of  the  enemy  appear  to  have 
showed  themselves  to  the  Americans 
on  the  second,  and  in  the  morning  of 
the  third  of  March,3  when,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  latter 
day,4  the  main  body  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Prevost's  party  appeared,  no 
steps  had  been  taken  either  to  defend 
the  post  or  to  retreat,  except  the  forma- 
tion of  the  troops  into  column,  by  pla- 
toons from  the  right,5  with  General 
Elbert  and  about  a  hundred  regulars 
in  front.6  When  the  enemy  appeared, 
the  latter  moved  forward  about  a  hun- 
dred yards,  and  opened  a  very  sharp 
fire  ;7  while  the  main  body,  panic-strick- 
en and  terrified,  went  to  the  right  about, 
and  fled  without  firing  a  single  shot, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  General 
Ashe  to  rally  them.8  The  regulars, 
finding  themselves  deserted,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  their  gallant  commander, 
also  fled,  after  continuing  the  fire  a  few 


1  Gordon,  iii.  p.  233. — a  Gen.  Prevost's  dispatch,  Doc. 
III.  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  109  ;  Serg.  Lamb's  Jour,  of  Occur., 
p.  265.— s  Gordon,  iii.  p.  233.— 4  Stedman,  ii.  p.  109  ; 
Gen.  Lincoln's  letter,  Doc.  II.  ;  Gen.  Ashe  to  Gen.  Lin- 
coln, Doc.  I.  ;  Bamsay's  Eev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  16. 

6  Gordon,  iii.  p.  233. — 'Gen.  Ashe  to  Gen.  Lincoln, 
Doc.  I.  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  233. — '  Gen.  Lincoln's  letter, 
Doc.  II.  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  pp.  44,  45  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  233. 

s  Gen.  Lincoln's  letter,  Doc.  II. ;  Gordon,  iii.  pp.  233,  234. 
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minutes.1  The  fugitives,  throwing  down 
their  arms,2  in  many  cases  plunged  into 
the  swamp,  and  thence  into  the  river, 
and  met  a  watery  grave ; 8  while  others, 
more  fortunate,  succeeded  in  reaching 
their  homes,  or  the  camp  of  General 
Lincoln,  at  Purysburg.4 

In  this  engagement  the  enemy  lost 
only  five  privates  killed,  and  one  officer 
and  ten  privates  wounded  ;5  that  of  the 
Americans  was  never  ascertained  with 
any  correctness.6  It  is  supposed  that 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred men  were  lost,  either  in  the  action 
or  the  flight;7  while  General  Elbert, 
Colonel  Mcintosh,  Major  Douglass,  Cap- 
tains Hicks,  Nash,  Cuthbert,  Scott,  Pen- 
dleton, Corbet,  Sprowl,  and  Daley,  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates,  were  taken 
prisoners ; 8  and  of  those  who  escaped, 

1  Gordon,  iii.  p.  234. — s  Moultrie's  Mem.,  ii.  p.  324. 

3  Stedman,  ii.  p.  109  ;  Gen.  Ashe  to  Gen.  Lincoln,  Doc. 
L  ;  Moultrie's  Mem.,  ii.  pp.  324,  325  ;  Gen.  Prevost's 
dispatch,  Doc.  III.  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  234. 

4  Stedman,  ii.  p.  109  ;  Moultrie's  Mem.,  ii.  p.  325. 

6  Gen.  Prevost's  dispatch,  Doc.  III.  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  45. 
6  Moultrie's  Mem.,  ii.  p.  325. — *  Stedman,  ii.  p.  109  ; 
Gen.  Lincoln's  letter,  Doc.  II.  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  234. 
8  Gen.  Lincoln's  letter,  Doc.  II.  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  234. 


not  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty 
rejoined  the  army,1  the  remainder  re- 
turning to  their  homes,  never  again  to 
enter  the  service.2 

Of  this  affair  it  has  been  well  said, 
that  "  Lieutenant-colonel  Prevost8  did 
honor  to  himself  by  the  handsome  man- 
ner in  which  he  accomplished  the  enter- 
prise committed  to  his  conduct.  While 
commendation  is  justly  bestowed  upon 
the  British  officer,  censure  cannot  be 
withheld  from  the  American  command- 
ant. The  flattering  prospect  of  recov- 
ering a  lost  State  was  dashed  to  pieces 
in  an  instant,  by  the  culpable  inatten- 
tion of  an  officer,  high  in  rank,  highly 
intrusted,  and  imperatively  summoned 
to  take  care  that  his  country  should  not 
be  injured  by  his  negligence ;  yet  it 
was  injured,  and  that  too  while  the  late 
terrible  blow,  sustained  from  the  same 
cause  by  General  Howe,  was  fresh  in 
recollection,  and  while  the  wounds  there 
received  were  still  bleedinar."4 

o 

1  Stedman,  ii.  p.  109 ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  45  ;  Gordon,  iii. 
p.  234. — a  Stedman,  ii.  p.  109  ;  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  O, 
ii.  p.  17. — 3  This  officer  was  a  brother  of  the  commanding 
General. — (Serg.  Lamb's  Jour,  of  Occur.,  p.  265.) 

4  Lee's  Memoir  of  the  War,  p.  45. 
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GENERAL  ASHE  S  LETTER  TO   GENERAL  LINCOLN. 

Matthews'  Bluff,  March  3,  1779. 
Sir  : — I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  at  three 
o'clock  p.  m.  the  enemy  came  down  upon  us  in 
force ;  what  numher  I  know  not.  The  troops 
in  my  division  did  not  stand  fire  five  minutes. 
Many  fled  without  discharging  their  pieces.  I 
went  with  the  fugitives  half  a  mile,  and  finding 
it  impossible  to  rally  the  troops,  I  made  my 
escape  into  the  river  swamp,  and  made  up  in 
the  evening  to  this  place.  Two  officers  and  two 
soldiers  came  off  with  me,  the  rest  of  the  troops, 
I  am  afraid,  have  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
as  they  had  but  little  farther  where  they  could 
fly  to.  Luckily,  Major  Grimkie  had  not  got  the 
artillery  out  of  the  boat,  so  that  I  shall  keep 
them"  here  with  General  Rutherford's  brigade 
to  defend  this  pass  until  I  receive  farther  or- 
ders from  you.  This  instant  General  Bryant 
and  Colonel  Perkins  arrived.  Colonel  Eaton 
was  drowned  crossing  the  river.1  Since  writing 
the  above,  a  number  of  officers  and  soldiers 
have  arrived. '  We  have  taken  a  man  who  says 
he  was  taken  by  them,  and  would  not  take  their 
oath,  and  was  formerly  under  Lee  to  the  North- 
ward. He  informed  there  were  seventeen  hun- 
dred red-coats  in  the  action,  also  a  number  of 
new  levies  from  New  York,  Georgia  militia, 
and  Florida  scouts;  that  fifteen  hundred  men 
had  marched  up  to  Augusta,  to  fortify  that 
place  ;  that  they  are  fortifying  Hudson's  very 
strongly ;  that  the  day  before  they  marched  off, 
seven   thousand   men   had   arrived   from  New 


1  This  is  an  error.  Col.  Eaton  crossed  in  safety,  and 
carried  the  intelligence  of  Gen.  Ashe's  defeat  to  Gen. 
Lincoln. 


York.  Generals  Bryant  and  Rutherford  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  better  to  retreat  to  your 
quarters,  therefore  I  am  inclined  to  march  to- 
night, when  we  get  all  our  fugitives  over. 

I  am  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

John  Ashe. 

Major-general  Lincoln. 


II. 

EXTRACT     FROM     MAJOR-GENERAL    LINCOLN'S 
LETTER. 

Purysburg,  March  7,  1779. 
After  the  enemy  left  Augusta,  General  Ashe, 
who  was  stationed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  was  ordered  to  cross  and  take  post  at  or 
near  Briar  Creek  lower  bridge,  as  thereby  he 
could  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  country,  and 
as  this  was  considered  one  of  the  strongest  posts 
therein,  his  left  being  secured  by  a  deep  swamp 
and  the  Savannah  River,  his  front  by  the  creek, 
which,  at  this  place,  was  unfordable,  and  about 
sixty  yards  wide ;  besides,  he  had  a  party  of 
about  two  hundred  horse  to  cover  his  right 
rear.  Boats  were  provided  for  the  troops  to 
recross  the  Savannah,  in  case  the  enemy  should 
move  against  them  in  force,1  and  the  baggage 
was  sent  over,  that  they  might  not  be  encum- 
bered therewith,  in  case  they  should  be  obliged 
to  retire  into  the  country.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing, on  the  3d  of  March,  1779,  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  enemy  fell  in  his  rear,  his 
horse  at  that  time  being  over  Briar  Creek,  and 
began  the  attack  so  suddenly,  that  the  General 

1  This  was  shown  to  be  an  error  on  the  trial  of  Gen. 
Ashe  by  the  Court-martial. 
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had  not  time  to  form  the  whole  of  his  troops, 
which  amounted  to  ahout  twelve  hundred,  ex- 
clusive of  the  horse ;  those  which  were  formed 
soon  gave  way,  though  many  officers  exerted 
themselves  to  prevent  it,  excepting  a  few  under 
General  Elbert,  and  one  or  two  regiments  of 
North  Carolina  militia.  Some,  he  informs  me, 
fled  without  firing ;  they  took  to  a  swamp,  and 
escaped  either  by  swimming  the  river  or  being 
brought  across  in  a  boat.  General  Ashe  sup- 
poses his  loss  to  have  been  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  two  hundred.  Prisoners  taken,  General 
Elbert,  Georgia  troops  ;  Lieutenant-colonel  Mc- 
intosh, in  the  Continental  service ;  Major  Doug- 
lass, aid-de-camp  ;  Captains  Hicks,  Nash,  Cuth- 
bert,  Scott,  Pendleton,  Corbet,  Sprowl,  and 
Daley ;  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates. 


III. 

EXTRACT    OF    A    LETTER    FROM    MAJOR-GENERAL 
PREVOST   TO   LORD   GEORGE   GERMAIN. 

Head-quarters,  Ebenezer,  in  ) 
Georgia,  March  5.  ) 

I  did  myself  the  honor,  on  the  1 9th  of  Janu- 
ary last,  to  acquaint  your  lordship  of  my  having 
arrived  at  Savannah,  and,  agreeable  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief's instructions,  taking  upon  me 
the  chief  command  of  His  Majesty's  troops  in 
this  province. 

***** 

I  now  proceed  to  inform  your  lordship,  that 
some  days  ago,  intelligence  being  received  that 
the  rebels,  in  considerable  force,  had  taken  post 
at  Briar  Creek,  thirteen  miles  above  our  post, 
at  the  Hudson's,  and  that  they  were  busy  in 
repairing  the  bridge  (which  had  been  destroyed 
by  Colonel  Campbell  in  his  return  downwards), 
as  if  intending  to  advance  by  that  route ;  our 
post  was  reinforced,  and  dispositions  secretly 
made  to  give  a  proper  reception ;  and  it  being 
much  to  be  wished  that  they  would  put  the 
creek  in  their  rear,  which  would  put  it  in  our 
power  to  attack  them  on  advantageous  ground, 
means  were  used  to  inspire  them  with  confi- 
dence to  attempt  it.  But,  after  waiting  two 
days,  finding  that  they  meant  only  to  establish 


themselves  merely  for  the  purpose  of  hampering 
us  in  our  quarters,  and  cutting  us  off  from  all 
communication  with  the  upper  country,  and  per- 
haps had  views  of  co-operation  with  their  main 
army,  it  was  judged  proper  to  dislodge  them. 
Accordingly,  Major  McPherson,  with  the  first 
battalion  Seventy-first  regiment,  and  some  ir- 
regulars with  two  field-pieces,  was  directed  by 
Lieutenant-colonel  Prevost  to  advance  towards 
the  bridge  to  mask  the  movement  he  himself 
had  made  with  the  second  battalion  Seventy- 
first  regiment,  a  corps  of  light-infantry  com- 
manded by  Sir  James  Baird,  and  three  compa- 
nies of  grenadiers  of  the  Florida  Brigade,  with 
which  he  took  a  long  circuit  of  fifty  miles  to 
cross  the  creek  above  them,  and  endeavor  to 
gain  their  rear ;  dispositions  were  also  made  by 
the  army  to  favor  the  attempt,  and  to  amuse 
and  keep  Mr.  Lincoln  in  check,  should  he  in  the 
mean  time  attempt  any  thing  in  this  quarter. 
Our  plan  was  happily  effected.  The  rebels  be- 
ing in  some  measure  surprised,  on  the  3d  instant, 
were  totally  defeated  and  dispersed,  with  the 
loss  of  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  several  stands  of 
colors,  almost  all  their  arms,  all  their  ammuni- 
tion and  baggage,  which  were  left  to  the  victo- 
rious troops,  the  intrepidity  and  behavior  of 
which  I  am  intreated  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
Prevost  to  report  to  your  lordship,  to  be  laid 
before  His  Majesty.  Permit  me  at  the  same 
time  to  mention  him,  as  a  person  deserving 
some  mark  of  His  Majesty's  royal  favor;  his  in- 
defatigable activity  and  his  faithful  services,  en- 
title him  to  your  lordship's  patronage. 

The  second  in  command,  Brigadier  Gen.  El- 
bert, one  of  their  best  officers,  several  more  of 
note,  in  the  whole,  27  officers,  with  near  200 
men,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  about  150  killed 
on  the  field  of  battle  and  adjoining  woods  and 
swamps;  but  their  chief  loss  consists  in  the 
number  of  officers  and  men  drowned  in  attempt- 
ing to  save  themselves  from  the  slaughter,  and 
plunging  into  a  deep  and  rapid  river. 

The  loss  on  our  side  was  only  five  privates 
killed,  and  one  officer  and  ten  privates  wound- 
ed. The  rebels  by  the  best  account  were  above 
two  thousand.  The  Commissary,  our  prisoner, 
says,  two  thousand  five  hundred.  On  our  side 
three  Grenadier  Companies  of  the  60th  regi- 
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ment,  Sir  James  Baird's  light-infantry,  the  2d 
battalion  71st  regiment,  Captain  Tawe's  troop 
of  light-dragoons,  with  about  150  provincials, 
rangers,  and  militia,  making  in  all  about  900, 
composed  the  corps  that  attacked. 

The  good  consequences  of  this  defeat  will,  I 
hope,  soon  appear.  The  rebels  will  not  again 
disturb  us  in  this  province.  Our  communica- 
tion with  our  back  friends  and  the  Indians  will 
be  open  ;  and  though  I  cannot  think  it  prudent 
to  extend,  immediately,  far  upwards,  in  the  mean 
time,  whilst  we  guard  what  we  have  already 
got,  we  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  catch  at 
further  favorable  incidents,  as  they  may  occur. 

I  have  only  to  add  to  your  lordship,  that  I 
wish  you  to  be  assured,  that  nothing  within  the 
compass  of  my  abilities  shall  be  left  undone,  that 
may  be  thought  to  tend  to  the  advantage  of  His 
Majesty's  service. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c, 

A.  Prevost. 


IV. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL   JOHN    ASHE. 

John  Ashe  was  born  in  England  in  1721. 
His  father  was  a  friend  of  Lord  Craven,  and, 
under  his  powerful  patronage,  he  emigrated  to 
America  in  1727,  settling  in  North  Carolina, 
and  holding  several  important  offices  under  the 
Colonial  government. 

John  was  a  prominent  opponent  of  the  mea- 
sures of  the  government  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  troubles  with  the  mother  country. 
As  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  from  1762  to  1765 
he  rendered  himself  popular  by  his  superior 
talents  and  unwavering  firmness,  and  was  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  most  daring  of  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  in  the  struggles  against 
the  Stamp  Act  and  other  obnoxious  measures  of 
the  ministry. 


He  accompanied  Gov.  Martin  in  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  Regulators  in  1771 ;  but,  soon 
afterwards,  as  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  of  the 
Committee  of  Correspondence,  of  the  Provin- 
cial Congress,  and  of  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
he  renewed  his  active  opposition  to  the  royal 
authority.  In  1775  he  headed  the  party  who 
destroyed  Fort  Johnston,  compelling  Gov.  Mar- 
tin to  seek  safety  in  flight  to  a  sloop-of-war,  and 
suffering  the  penalty  of  being  declared  a  rebel. 

He  was  the  first  person  who  received  a  com- 
mission from  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  when 
he  took  command  of  the  militia  of  New  Han- 
over county,  and  equipped  a  regiment  at  his 
own  expense. 

In  1776  he  was  made  the  Brigadier-general 
of  the  Wilmington  District,  and  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  various  duties  of  his  station  un- 
til he  joined  General  Lincoln  in  South  Carolina 
in  1779. 

His  misfortune  at  Briar  Creek  called  forth 
violent  denunciations  against  him,  and  he  re- 
turned home.  A  court-martial,  of  which  Gen- 
eral Moultrie  was  the  President,  examined  his 
conduct  therein,  and  with,  apparently,  great 
propriety,  decided  "  that  General  Ashe  did  not 
take  all  the  necessary  precautions  which  he 
ought  to  have  done  to  secure  his  camp,  and  to 
obtain  timely  intelligence  of  the  movements  and 
approach  of  the  enemy,  but  it  did  entirely  ac- 
quit him  of  every  imputation  of  a  want  of  per- 
sonal courage,  and  that  he  remained  in  the  field 
as  long  as  prudence  and  duty  required." 

He  never  returned  to  the  army,  and,  soon 
afterwards,  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  by  his  confidential  servant,  and  suffered 
a  long  and  severe  confinement. 

While  a  prisoner  he  contracted  the  small- 
pox, when  he  was  paroled,  but  he  died  from  its 
effects  while  his  family  was  removing  him  to  a 
place  of  safety,  in  October,  1781,  aged  sixty 
years. 


CHAPTER    L. 

April   29  to  June   20,    1T79. 

THE  INVASION  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  AND  BATTLE  AT  STONO  FERRY. 


The  people  of  South  Carolina  wit- 
nessed the  movements  in  Georgia  with 
great  interest,  and  the  disasters  which 
followed  the  American  arms,  in  that 
State,  instead  of  depressing,  served 
rather  to  stimulate  them  to  make  still 
greater  exertions  for  their  own  protec- 
tion.1 By  an  almost  unanimous  vote 
John  Rutledge  had  been  elected  Gov- 
ernor  of  the  State,  and  to  his  great 
abilities  and  good  judgment  the  legis- 
lature confided  the  trust  "  of  doin^ 
every  thing  that  appeared  to  him  and 
to  the  council  necessary  for  the  public 
good." 2  The  laws  governing  the  militia 
were  amended ; 3  the  greater  part  of 
the  people  were  ordered  to  arm  for  the 
defence  of  their  homes  and  laws;4  an 
encampment  was  formed  at  Orange- 
burg, near  the  centre  of  the  State, 
whence  forces  could  be  sent  in  any 
direction  at  a  moment's  warning ; 5  and, 
with  well-intended  zeal,  parties  were 
sent  into  Georgia  to  cut  off  the  supplies 


1  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  18  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  76. 

2  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  45  ;   Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  19. 
'  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  O,  ii.  pp.  18,  19  ;   Marshall,  iv. 

p.  77.—'  Lee's  Mem.  p.  45. — 6  Gordon,  iii.  p.  253  ;  Ram- 
say's Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  19. 


and  harass  the  enemy's  movements.1 
The  force  under  General  Lincoln  was 
also  strengthened,2  and  a  thousand  men 
were  sent  to  strengthen  the  position  of 
General  Moultrie  at  the  Black  Swamp.8 

Encouraged  by  these  evidences  of 
good-will  among  the  people,  General 
Lincoln,  with  the  advice  of  his  officers 
in  council,4  crossed  the  Savannah  on 
the  twenty-third  of  April5  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting  off  the  enemy's  commu- 
nication with  the  back  country,6  of  cir- 
cumscribing his  limits,7  and  of  protect- 
ing the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  which 
had  been  summoned  to  meet  at  Au- 
gusta on  the  first  of  May.8 

General  Prevost  observed  this  move- 
ment with  great  interest,9  but  the  diffi- 
culties by  which  he  was  surrounded 
prevented  the  exact  accomplishment  of 
his  desires.     His  troops  were  less  nu- 


1  Gen.  Moultrie  to  Gov.  Rutledge,  April  16,  1779  ;  Gov. 
Rutledge's  orders  to  Gen.  Williamson,  April  5  and  April 
11,  1779.— *  Stedman,  ii.  pp.  109,  110  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  45. 

3  Gen.  Moultrie  to  Col.  Chas.  Pinckney,  April  16,  1779. 

4  Minutes  of  the  Council  of  General  Officers,  held  at 
Head-quarters,  Black  Swamp,  April  19,  1779. 

6  Gordon,  iii.  p.  254. — *  Minutes  of  Council,  &c. 

7  Ibid. — 8  Lee,  p.  45  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  110. 

8  Lee,  p.  45  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  78. 
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merous  than  General  Lincoln's,  but  they 
were  better  disciplined,  better  armed, 
and  better  provided  with  stores,  and 
he  had  nothing  to  fear  if  they  could 
meet  on  equal  terms.1  But  the  streams 
were  everywhere  swollen  from  recent 
rains,  and  presented  impassable  barriers 
to  the  progress  of  an  invading  army,2 
and  other,  and  more  feasible  measures 
were  adopted  to  arrest  General  Lin- 
coln's progress. 

With  this  object,  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  April,  General  Prevost  crossed 
the  Savannah,  at  the  head  of  twenty- 
four  hundred  men,  besides  a  considerable 
body  of  Indians.8  He  entered  South 
Carolina  at  Purysburg,4  and  Colonel 
Mcintosh,  who  had  been  left  there  with 
detachments  from  the  Second  and  Fifth 
South  Carolina  regiments,  numbering 
two  hundred  and  twenty  men,5  retired 
before  him  and  joined  General  Moultrie 
at  the  Black  Swamp.6  Thither,  on  the 
thirtieth,  General  Prevost  pursued  him,7 
but  General  Moultrie,  with  his  com- 
bined forces,  had  moved  from  there 
three  hours  before  the  enemy  arrived, 
and  taken  post  at  Coosohatchie  Bridge.8 
On  the  following  day  {May  1st),  both 
parties  appear  to  have  advanced — the 
main  body  of  the  enemy,  which  had 
been  increased  to  about  three  thousand 


1  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  45. — a  Marshall,  iv.  p.  77  ;  Serg. 
Lamb's  Jour,  of  Occur.,  p.  265. — 3  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C, 
ii.  p.  20  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  110.—  *  Gen.  Moultrie  to  Lieut.- 
Gov.  Bull,  April  29.— 6  Moultrie's  Mem.,  i.  p.  377,  note ; 
Gen.  Moultrie  to  Gov.  Eutledge,  April  24,  1779. 

6  Gen.  Moultrie  to  Lieut. -Gov.  Bull,  April  29,  1779. 

'  Letters  to  Gen.  Lincoln,  April  30. 

6  Gen.  Moultrie  to  Gen.  Lincoln,  April  30  ;  Same  to 
Gov.  Eutledge,  April  30. 


men,  to  Middleton's  plantation  in  Black 
Swamp,1  and  General  Moultrie  to  Tulli- 
finy  Bridge,2  the  latter  leaving  one  hun- 
dred men  at  Coosohatchie  as  a  rear- 
guard.8 Expresses  had  been  sent  to 
General  Lincoln4  and  to  Orangeburg 
for  reinforcements,5  and  to  Charleston.6 
The  enemy  still  advancing,  on  the  third 
of  May,  the  rear-guard  was  ordered  to 
withdraw  from  Coosohatchie7  (before 
doing  which  Colonel  Laurens  rashly 
crossed  the  river  and  attacked  the  ene- 
my),8 and,  at  noon,  on  the  fourth,  after 
destroying  the  bridge  at  Tullifiny,  Gen- 
eral Moultrie  retired  to  Salt-ketcher 
chapel,  where  he  encamped  for  the 
night.9  General  Prevost,  by  a  rapid 
movement,  pursued  General  Moultrie, 
and  encamped  at  Pocotaligo,  five  miles 
in  his  rear ; 10  on  learning  which,  Gen- 
eral Moultrie,  at  midnight,  broke  up 
his  camp  and  retired  to  Ashepoo, 
burning  the  bridges  as  he  passed,  and 
greatly  retarding  the  progress  of  the 
enemy.11  On  the  sixth  of  May,  General 
Moultrie  reached  Jacksonburg  ;12  and 
on  the  seventh,  at  night,  he  arrived  at 
Charleston.18 


I  Gen.  Moultrie  to  Gov.  Rutledge,  May  2. 

a  Same  to  same,  5  p.  m.,  May  1. — 3  Moultrie's  Mem.,  i. 
p.  402. — 4  Gen.  Moultrie  to  Gen.  Lincoln,  May  1. 

6  Same  to  same,  May  1  ;  Same  to  Gov.  Rutledge,  May  1 . 

6  Same  to  Lieut. -Gov.  Bull,  April  29,  1779. 

'Moultrie's  Mem.,  i.  p.  402.— 8  Ibid.,  pp.  402,  403. 
Dr.  Ramsay  (Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  21)  and  Gen.  Lee  (Mem., 
p.  46)  suppose  Col.  Laurens  was  ordered  to  make  this  at- 
tack. Gen.  Moultrie  says  otherwise,  and  I  have  followed 
him.— 9  Moultrie's  Mem.,  i.  p.  403.— ,0  Ibid.,  p.  404; 
Gen.  Moultrie  to  Gen.  Lincoln,  10  o'clock,  May  4. 

II  Moultrie's  Mem.,  i.  p.  404 ;  Gen.  Moultrie  to  Col.  C 
Pinckney,  May  5,  1779. — "  Gen.  Moultrie  to  Gov.  Rut- 
ledge, May  6,  1779. 

13  Same  to  Gen.  Lincoln,  May  8,  1779. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  citizens  of 
Charleston  were  filled  with  the  greatest 
alarm,  and  the  lieutenant-governor  and 
council  (Governor  Rutledge  being  at 
Orangeburg)  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
put  the  city  in  a  condition  to  defend 
itself.1  The  houses  in  the  suburbs  were 
burned,  abatis  and  lines  of  defensive 
works  were  carried  across  the  Neck, 
cannon  were  mounted  on  every  com- 
manding position,  and  the  militia  in  the 
vicinity  were  summoned  and  assembled 
to  man  the  lines.2  When  General 
Moultrie  entered  the  city  he  was  re- 
ceived with  open  arms  by  the  terrified 
inhabitants,  and  his  powerful  influence 
and  good  judgment  soon  restored  con- 
fidence and  order  where  before  were 
only  alarm  and  confusion.3  About  the 
same  time  the  troops  from  Orangeburg, 
under  Governor  Rutledge,4  and  a  de- 
tachment from  General  Lincoln's  army, 
under  Colonel  Harris,5  reached  the  city ; 
and  General  Lincoln,  in  person  (who 
had  hesitated  to  return,  under  the  sup- 
position that  General  Prevost's  move- 
ment was  intended  as  a  feint  only),6 
was  advancing,  by  forced  marches,  to- 
wards the  city.7 

General  Prevost,  who  had  received 
encouragement  from  the  absence  of  the 
troops,8  the  general  panic  into  which 


1  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C.,  ii.  p.  23  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  256. 

*  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  24;  Mills'  Statistics  of 
S.  O,  p.  241 ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  Ill  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  47. 

3  Moultrie's  Mem.,  i.  p.  411.— 4  Mills'  Statistics  of  S. 
C,  p.  241 ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  Ill ;  Lee,  p.  47.— 6  Stedman, 
ii.  p.  Ill  ;  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  24.—"  Ramsay's 
Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  21 ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  110  ;  Lee's  Mem., 
p.  46.—'  Marshall,  iv.  p.  80 ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  257. 

8  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  22 ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  255. 
Vol.  I.— 63 


the  inhabitants  along  his  route  had 
fallen,1  the  desertion  of  the  troops  com- 
manded by  General  Moultrie,2  and  the 
encouragement  received  from  the  Tories 
in  Charleston,8  had  been  induced  to 
change  his  original  plan, — which  was 
truly  to  draw  General  Lincoln  from 
Georgia, — and  to  push  for  Charleston.4 
Had  this  decision  been  made  at  first, 
and  his  march  been  continued  beyond 
Salt-ketcher  chapel,  as  it  had  been  com- 
menced, the  town  must  have  fallen 
without  a  blow,  but  his  stay  at  the 
former  place  destroyed  his  opportunity 
of  success.5  Leaving  his  main  body 
and  baggage  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Ashley  River,6  on  the  morning  of  the 
eleventh  of  May7  he  crossed  the  river, 
and  approached  the  town  at  the  head 
of  nine  hundred  men.8  When  his  pres- 
ence became  known  within  the  Ameri- 
can lines,  General  Pulaski,  who  had  en- 
tered the  town  about  two  hours  before, 
moved  out,  at  the  head  of  eighty  men, 
to  meet  him  and  check  his  progress.9 
Posting  the  men  behind  a  temporary 
shelter,  he  galloped  forward  and  joined 
a  party  of  light-horse  which  was  skir- 
mishing with  the  enemy,  a  mile  in  ad- 
vance, and  engaged  the  British  cavalry 
with  the  intention  of  drawing  them 
within  the  range  of  his  men  whom  he 


1  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  22  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  79. 

*  Mill's  Statistics  of  S.  C,  p.  241  ;  Marshall,  iv.  pp. 
78,  79. — s  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  23  ;  Gordon,  iii. 
pp.  255,  256.— 4  Stedman,  ii.  p.  110,  111  ;  Marshall,  iv. 
p.  go. — 6  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  O,  ii.  p.  23  ;  Lee's  Mem., 
pp.  46,  47  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  81. — 6  Stedman,  ii.  p.  112  ; 
Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C.,  ii.  pp.  24,  25.— 1  Ramsay's  Rev. 
in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  24.— 8  Ibid.  ;  Moultrie's  Mem.,  i.  pp.  423, 
424.— 9  Moultrie's  Mem.,  i.  pp.  423,  424. 
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had  thus  concealed.  His  plan  succeed- 
ed admirably  until  the  troops  behind 
the  breastwork,  in  their  eagerness  to 
fire,  exposed  themselves,  rendering  abor- 
tive the  projected  ambuscade,  and  bring- 
ing down  upon  themselves  a  greatly 
superior  force,  with  the  loss  of  the 
greater  part  of  their  number.1  The 
gallantry  of  this  attack  by  the  cavalry, 
and  the  obstinacy  of  the  defence  of  the 
infantry,  under  General  Pulaski,  served 
to  dispel  the  general  panic  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  people,  as  well  as  to 
excite  in  the  mind  of  the  invader  an 
unpleasant  misgiving  respecting  the 
character  of  the  reception  which  await- 
ed him.2 

Knowing  the  advantage  of  gaining 
time,8  and  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  council  of  the  city,  on  the 
morning  of  the  eleventh,  General  Moul- 
trie opened  a  correspondence  with  Gen- 
eral Prevost  respecting  a  surrender  of 
the  town,4  and  continued  it  until  the 
afternoon  of  the  twelfth,  when,  with  an 
apology  for  "detaining  them  so  long,"5 
General  Moultrie  decided  to  "fight  it 
out,"  and  prepared  for  action.6  No  ac- 
tion took  place,  however,  and  the  town 
was  spared  for  another  and  more  for- 
midable enemy.  On  the  morning  of 
the  thirteenth,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  enemy  had   retreated   during   the 

'Ramsay's  Eev.  in  S.  O,  ii.  pp.  25,  26;  Moultrie's 
Mem.,  i.  p.  424. — 2  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  26  ;  Gor- 
don, iii.  p.  257.— s  Mills'  Statistics  of  S.  C,  p.  242  ;  Sted- 
man,  ii.  p.  112  ;  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  27. 

4  Moultrie's  Mem.,  i.  p.  427  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  257. 

6  The  entire  correspondence  is  published  in  Moultrie's 
Mem.,  i.  pp.  427-435. 

6  Moultrie's  Mem.,  i.  p.  434. 


preceding  night ; x  and,  before  the  Count 
Pulaski,  with  his  Legion,  could  reach 
him,  he  was  safely  transported  across 
the  Ashley  Kiver.2 

Having  intercepted  a  letter  from 
General  Lincoln,8  General  Prevost  fear- 
ed either  to  remain  before  the  town, — 
which  wTould  place  him  between  the 
fire  of  the  town  in  front,  and  that  of 
General  Lincoln  in  the  rear, — or  to  re- 
turn by  the  route  on  which  he  had  ad- 
vanced,— as  that  would  bring  him  in 
contact  with  General  Lincoln,4 — he  filed 
off  to  the  left  and  occupied  James'  Island 
and  Wappoo,5  about  two  miles  from 
Charleston,  and  within  sight  from  the 
steeple  in  that  town.6  Soon  afterwards 
he  retired  to  John's  Island/  leaving  a 
detachment  on  the  main  to  cover  the 
ferry ; 8  and  General  Lincoln,  who  had 
returned  to  Charleston,  proceeded  to 
Stono  to  watch  his  movements,  and  be 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  circum- 
stances which  might  promise  success.9 

At  length,  on  the  fifteenth  of  June, 
General  Lincoln,  after  consulting  the 
Governor  and  Council,  determined  to 
attack  the  enemy's  lines,  on  the  main 
land,  at  Stono  Ferry.10     It  is  probable 

1  Moultrie's  Mem.,  i.  p.  435  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  112. 

s  Mills'  Statistics  of  S.  C,  p.  242  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  112. 

8  Gen.  Lincoln  to  Gen.  Moultrie,  4  p.  m.,  May  10,  1779  ; 
Gen.  Moultrie  to  Gen.  Lincoln,  12^-  o'clock,  May  13. 

4  Moultrie's  Mem.,  i.  p.  437. — 6  Gen.  Moultrie  to  Gen. 
Lincoln,  May  14  ;  Same  to  same,  May  16  ;  Moultrie's 
Mem.,  i.  pp.  444,  449. — 6  Moultrie's  Mem.,  i.  pp.  444,  449. 

7  Col.  Grimkie  to  J.  Kean,  June  21  (Doc.  II.)  ;  Sted- 
man, ii.  pp.  113,  115  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  48  ;  Marshall,  iv. 
pp.  82,  83.— e  Col.  Grimkie  to  J.  Kean,  June  21  (Doc. 
II.)  ;  Gen.  Huger  to  Gen.  Moultrie,  June  1  ;  Stedman,  ii. 
p.  115;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  48. — "Gen.  Lincoln  to  Gen. 
Moultrie,  10  a.  m.,  May  30,  1779  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  48. 

10  Moultrie's  Mem.,  i.  p.  479. 
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lie  was  induced  to  take  this  step  from 
the  preparations  which  had  been  made 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  enemy's  force 
from  the  State,  and  when,  on  the  six- 
teenth, General  Prevost  with  the  gren- 
adiers returned  to  Savannah,1  the  pro- 
ject was  rendered  still  more  promising. 

The  enemy's  position  was  well  chosen 
and  judiciously  protected.  His  front 
was  covered  by  two  square  redoubts, 
with  a  battery  of  three  pieces  between 
them ;  while  his  right  was  secured  by  a 
marsh  and  a  deep  creek,  over  which 
was  thrown  a  very  narrow  causeway, 
defended  by  a  round  redoubt,  with  a 
piece  of  artillery ;  and  his  left  by  a 
small  breastwork,  with  two  field-pieces. 
The  Stono  covered  his  rear,  and  a 
heavy  abatis  surrounded  the  whole  of 
the  works.2  The  garrison  consisted  of 
the  first  battalion  of  the  Seventy-first 
regiment  (Highlanders),  part  of  a  regi- 
ment of  Hessians,  a  detachment  of  artil- 
lery, and  a  body  of  Carolina  loyalists,8 
numbering  together  about  eight  hun- 
dred men,4  and  the  command  was  vest- 
ed in  Lieutenant-colonel  Maitland.5 

Orders  had  been  given  to  General 
Moultrie,  on  the  nineteenth,6  "  to  throw 
over  to  James'  Island  all  the  troops 
which  can  be  spared  from  Charleston ; 
to  show  them  to  the  enemy  on  John's 
Island," — for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
reinforcements  from  being  sent  to  Col- 


1  Stedman,  ii.  p.  116. — 2  Col.  Grimkie  to  J.  Kean,  June 
21  (Doc.  II.);    Kamsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  pp.  29,  30; 
Stedinan,  ii.  p.  115. — s  Stedman,  ii.  p.  116. 
4  Gen.  Prevost  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Aug.  4  (Doc.  III.) 
6  Stedman,  ii.  p.  116  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  83. — "  Gen.  Lin- 
coln to  Gen.  Moultrie,  "Stono  Ferry,  June  19,  1779." 


onel  Maitland, — "  and  to  carry  his  boats 
up  Wappoo-cut,  ready  to  throw  his  men 
on  John's  Island," — to  attack  the  enemy 
in  the  rear, — "in  case  an  opportunity 
should  offer  without  risking  too  much." 
This  order  was  not  obeyed  promptly, 
and,  although  the  troops  reached  James' 
Island,1  the  vessels  lost  the  tide  in  Wap- 
poo  Inlet,2  and  could  not  be  nsed  in 
checking  the  advance  of  the  reinforce- 
ments from  John's  Island,  as  General 
Lincoln  desired.8 

Shortly  after  midnight,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  twentieth  of  June,  General 
Lincoln  advanced  against  the  enemy's 
lines,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of 
operations  which  had  been  adopted.4 
The  Continental  troops,  with  four  field- 
pieces,  commanded  by  General  Huger, 
formed  the  left  wing ;  the  militia  from 
North  and  South  Carolina,  with  two 
field-pieces,  commanded  by  General 
Sumner,  occupied  the  right,  while 
Colonel  Malmedy  and  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Henderson,  with  two  companies 
of  light-infantry,  covered  either  flank; 
the  Virginia  militia,  with  two  field- 
pieces,  formed  the  reserve ;  and  the 
cavalry,  on  the  right  and  rear  of  the 
reserve,  guarded  the  rear.5  Through 
the  inefficiency  of  the  guides,  the  line 


1  Gen.  Moultrie  to  Gen.  Lincoln,  "  Wappoo,  June  20, 
1779." — s  Johnson's  Traditions  of  the  Rev.,  p.  225,  where 
it  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  one  of  those  who  were  pres- 
ent, that  Gen.  Moultrie  was  detained  at  a  convivial  party 
in  Charleston. — 3  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  29  ;  Mar- 
shall, iv.  pp.  84,  85. — *  Gen.  Prevost  to  Lord  Geo.  Ger- 
main, Aug.  4,  1779  (Doc.  III.)  ;  Col.  Grimkie  to  John 
Kean,  June  21  (Doc.  II.) 

6  Gordon,  iii.  p.  258  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  49  ;  Ramsay's 
Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  29. 
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was  formed  at  a  distance  of  nearly  a 
mile  from  the  enemy's  position,  and 
the  ground  over  which  the  right  had 
to  pass  being  densely  wooded  with 
small  pine  saplings,  its  progress  was 
retarded ;  while  the  left  moved  with 
more  facility,  through  an  open  forest 
of  stately  pines.1  The  enemy's  pickets 
were  driven  in  with  but  little  opposi- 
tion,2 about  seven  o'clock,8  and  the  line 
advanced  without  any  obstruction  un- 
til Lieutenant-colonel  Henderson,  who 
covered  the  left  flank,  encountered  two 
companies  of  Highlanders,  under  Cap- 
tain Campbell,4  which  had  been  posted 
in  advance  of  the  lines  to  check  the  ac- 
customed morning  attack  on  the  lines 
by  the  American  light  troops.5  With 
genuine  Scottish  bravery  these  compa- 
nies attacked  the  Americans,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  great  inferiority  of 
their  numbers  they  continued  the  con- 
test, hand-to-hand  (for  the  Americans 
attacked  them  with  the  bayonet),6  un- 
til all  except  eleven  privates  were  left, 
wounded  or  dead,  on  the  field.7  Aroused 
by  this  spirited  prologue,  and  emula- 
ting the  example  of  the  Highlanders, 
the  American  line  advanced  within 
three  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's 
works,8  and  a  heavy  fire  was  opened, 
which  was  continued  with  great  spirit 
for  about  an  hour.9     At  this  time  an 


1  Col.  Grimkie  to  J.  Kean,  June  21  (Doc.  II.) 

2  Stedman,  ii.  p.  117  ;  Col.  Grimkie  to  J.  Kean,  June 
21  (Doc.  II.)—3  Stedman,  ii.  p.  117  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  84. 

1  Stedman,  ii.  p.  117. — 6  Col.  Grimkie  to  J.  Kean,  June 
21  (Doc.  II.)  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  30  ;  Stedman, 
ii.  p.  117. — s  Col.  Grimkie  to  J.  Kean,  June  20  (Doc.  II.) 

7  Stedman,  ii.  p.  117. — 8  Ibid.  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  50. 

9  Gen.  Lincoln  to  Gen.  Moultrie,  June  20  (Doc.  I.) 


approaching  reinforcement  for  the  gar- 
rison,1 which  the  orders  to  General 
Moultrie  had  been  designed  to  counter- 
act, rendered  it  impolitic  to  continue 
the  action,  and  the  troops  were  ordered 
to  retire.2 

Perceiving  the  movement  of  General 
Lincoln's  troops,  the  garrison  sallied  in 
pursuit ; 8  but  the  good  order  in  which 
the  retreat  was  made,4  and  the  vigilance 
of  the  light  troops,  commanded  by  Col- 
onel Andrew  Pickens,  rendered  it  fruit- 
less.5 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  three  offi- 
cers and  twenty-three  men  Mlled;  ten 
officers  and  ninety-three  men  wounded; 
and  one  man  missing;6  that  of  the 
Americans  was  one  hundred  and  forty- 
six  hilled  and  wounded;  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  missing? 

This  attack  hastened  the  retreat  of 
the  enemy ;  and,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
passing  from  island  to  island  as  far  as 
Port  Royal,  where  a  post  was  estab- 
lished, he  took  shipping  from  that  place 
and  returned  to  Savannah.8 

If  the  British  service  gained  no  honor 
from  this   expedition,  its   officers  and 

1  Gen.  Prevost  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Aug.  4  (Doc. 
III.)  ;  Gen.  Lincoln  to  Gen.  Moultrie,  June  20  (Doc.  I.) ; 
Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  30  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  117  ; 
Lee's  Mem.,  p.  50. — 2  Gen.  Lincoln  to  Gen.  Moultrie, 
June  20  (Doc.  I.) ;  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  30  ;  Sted- 
man, ii.  p.  117  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  50. — 3  Gen.  Lincoln  to 
Gen.  Moultrie,  June  20  (Doc.  I.)  ;  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S. 
C,  ii.  p.  30. — *  Gen.  Lincoln  to  Gen.  Moultrie,  June  20 
(Doc.  I.)  ;  Stedman,  ii.  pp.  117,  118. — 6  Gen.  Lincoln  to 
Gen.  Moultrie,  June  20  (Doc.  I.)  ;  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S. 
C,  ii.  p.  30. — "  Gen.  Prevost  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Aug.  4 
(Doc.  III.)—7  Gordon,  iii.  p.  259.  Lee  (Mem.,  p.  51)  says 
the  loss  was  165. — 8  Gen.  Prevost  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain, 
Aug.  4  (Doc.  III.)  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  119  ;  Lee's  Mem., 
p.  52. 
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soldiers  added  greatly  to  their  personal 
■wealth  through  its  means.1  Negroes, 
horses,  cattle,  household  furniture,  plate, 
and  every  species  of  property,  were  car- 
ried away  without  reserve,2  and  the  in- 
habitants on  the  route  of  the  army  suf- 
fered the  most  ruinous  losses.  "The 
troops  spread  over  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  country,  and  small  parties  visit- 
ed every  house,  stripping  it  of  what- 
ever was  most  valuable,  and  rifling  the 


inhabitants  of  their  money,  rings,  jew- 
els, and  other  personal  ornaments.  And 
yet  what  was  destroyed  by  the  soldiers 
was  supposed  to  be  of  more  value  than 
what  they  carried  off.  The  devasta- 
tions committed  by  them  were  so  enor- 
mous, as  that  a  particular  relation  of 
them  would  scarcely  be  credited  by 
people  at  a  distance,  though  the  same 
could  be  attested  by  hundreds  of  eye- 
witnesses." 1 


DOCUMENTS. 


GEN.    LINCOLN  S   LETTER   TO   GEN.    MOULTRIE. 

Near  Stono,  June  20,  1779. 

Dear  Sir  : — From  various  accounts  of  de- 
serters, and  others,  which  we  were  informed  of 
by  a  person  of  character,  Avho  left  the  lines  the 
evening  before  the  last,  I  was  led  to  believe  that 
they  were  retreating ;  and  by  the  same  person, 
who  spent  a  day  in  their  lines  at  Stono  Ferry, 
that  their  whole  force  there  did  not  exceed  six 
hundred  men,  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  attack 
them  this  morning.  This  resolution  caused  me 
to  write  to  you  yesterday,  requesting  you  would 
attempt  to  divert  them  on  John's  Island. 

The  attack  was  made,  which  lasted  about 
fifty-six  minutes.  During  that  time  we  had 
some  officers  and  men  wounded,  and  some  few 
men  killed.  Among  the  former  was  our  brave 
and  good  friend  Colonel  Roberts,  since  dead 
of  his  wounds.  The  enemy  did  not  choose  to 
leave  their  lines,  and  being  much  better  cov- 
ered therein  than  was  expected,  and  having  in 
the  time  of  the  action  received  a  very  consid- 

1  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  31. — s  Gordon,  iii.  p.  259. 


erable  reinforcement,  I  was  induced  to  with- 
draw our  troops,  after  securing  our  wounded, 
wagons,  and  artillery,  as  I  saw  no  prospect  of 
continuing  with  any  rational  hope  of  success. 
In  justice  to  the  officei-s  and  men,  I  must  say 
they  behaved  well  in  general.  I  wish  the  troops 
had  been  so  broken  to  service  as  that  they 
could  have  been  brought  to  charge  the  enemy 
with  fixed  bayonets.  The  soldiers  are  in  good 
spirits,  and  think  that  if  they  had  had  the  ene- 
my out  of  the  fines,  they  could  have  flogged 
them  easily — I  think  they  would.  It  is  said  by 
many  of  the  officers  who  saw  the  enemy's  dead 
that  their  loss  is  very  considerable.  If  your 
troops  are  on  James'  Island  it  will  be  well  to 
keep  them  there  (if  it  can  be  done  with  safety 
to  the  town),  for  probably  you  may  aid  thereby 
some  future  movements  of  ours.  I  yet  think 
the  enemy  mean  to  leave  their  present  post 
soon,  and  hope  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
harassing  their  rear.  After  a  little  rest,  I  shall 
be  able  to  give  you  a  more  particular  state  of 
matters,  than  I  can  undertake  at  present,  hav- 
ing been  ten  hours  on  horseback,  without  any 
sleep.     I  cannot  get  a  fist  of  the  wounded  offi- 

1  Gordon,  iii.  p.  259. 
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cers,  none  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  Major 
Ancrum  is  dangerously  wounded ;  Colonel  La- 
moy  and  General  Huger  had  each  a  slight 
wound. 

There  was  a  creek  on  the  right  of  the  enemy's 
works,  which  ran  in  front  of  the  redoubts,  and 
which  was  the  real  reason  why  our  Continental 
troops  did  not  storm  the  works,  as  was  intended. 
We  were  wholly  ignorant  of  there  being  such 
an  obstruction  in  the  advance  of  our  troops, 
otherwise  our  order  of  attack  would  have  been 
reversed.  However,  it  proved  the  bravery  of 
our  men,  who  marched  to  the  very  brink  of  the 
creek,  and  there  remained  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  enemy,  who  were  under  cover,  by  their 
works. 

The  order  for  retreat  was  not  given  until  the 
causeway,  which  is  three  fourths  of  a  mile  long, 
and  twenty-eight  feet  wide,  leading  from  John's 
Island  (and  which  you  might  clearly  discern 
from  our  right),  was  completely  covered,  from 
the  woods  down  to  the  river,  with  the  British 
reinforcements.  The  retreat  was  conducted  in 
an  orderly  and  regular  manner,  our  platoons 
frequently  facing  about  and  firing  by  the  word 
of  command  upon  their  pursuers,  who,  however, 
very  soon  gave  over  the  chase. 

I  am,  <fec, 

B.  Lincoln. 

Gen.  Moultrie. 


II. 


EXTRACT   OF  A  LETTER   FROM   COLONEL  GRIMKIE 
TO   J.    KEAN. 

Camp  at  Sommeks,  June  21,  1779. 
The  enemy  having  established  themselves  at 
Stono  Ferry,  on  the  main ;  maintained  a  garri- 
son in  their  works  of  about  5  or  600  men.  It 
was  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  it  should  be 
in  their  possession,  as  it  secured  the  navigation 
of  the  Stono  River,  and  facilitated  their  retreat 
to  Georgia,  towards  which  place  all  their  move- 
ments pointed.  They  had  already  withdrawn 
their  cavalry  to  John's  Island,  where  the  main 
body  of  their  army  was  encamped ;  their  trans- 
ports had  arrived  from  Savannah  ;  and  the  bag- 
gage was  embarking.     The   season  for  action 


was  almost  exhausted,  and  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  or  the  attendant  disorders  of  our  sum- 
mers, 'would  have  shortly  put  an  end  to  the 
contention  of  the  two  armies,  and  compelled 
them  to  retire  into  Summer  quarters.  The 
campaign  had,  as  yet,  for  us  been  unfortunate, 
for  after  the  retreat  of  the  army  out  of  Georgia, 
a  feeble  and  fruitless  attempt  was  made  on  the 
enemy's  galleys,  in  the  river  Savannah;  a  de- 
tachment of  Georgia  Continental  troops,  and 
North  Carolina  militia,  amounting  to  7  or  800 
men,  had  been  surprised  and  totally  routed  at 
Brier  Creek ;  and  the  march  of  Gen.  Lincoln  to 
Augusta,  120  miles  from  the  town  of  Savannah, 
to  cross  the  river  there,  into  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, had  left  the  State  of  South  Carolina  open  to 
the  irruptions  of  the  enemy,  who  had  appeared 
before  and  summoned  Charleston  to  surrender, 
spreading  ruin  and  devastation  from  the  Savan- 
nah to  the  Ashley  River.  A  proper  and  well- 
concerted  attack  upon  the  enemy  at  Wappoo, 
whilst  they  were  divided  in  their  force,  was 
countermanded,  almost  at  the  very  moment  of 
the  assault  on  their  works,  in  consequence  of 
which  General  Pulaski  had  withdrawn  his  le- 
gionary corps  from  the  service,  in  disgust.  Our 
army  now  encamped  at  Sommers,  mouldering 
away ;  the  South  Carolina  militia,  under  Gen. 
Williamson,  were  retiring  home  privately  and 
individually ;  and  the  time  of  the  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  militia  would  expire  in  a  few 
days.  This  was  the  situation  of  the  two  armies, 
when  Gen.  Lincoln  called  a  Council  of  War,  on 
the  evening  of  the  1 9th  of  June,  wherein  it  was 
determined  to  attack  the  enemy's  post  at  Stono 
Ferry,  on  the  next  morning. 

The  army  was  in  motion  at  midnight,  and 
having  joined  the  battalion  of  light-infantry, 
under  Lieutenant-colonel  Henderson,  which  had 
been  advanced  towards  the  enemy's  works,  we 
arrived  about  an  hour  after  daybreak  before 
the  works.  The  front  of  the  enemy  was  cov- 
ered by  two  square  redoubts,  and  a  battery  be- 
tween them  of  three  pieces  of  ordnance,  which 
pointed  down  the  road  leading  from  the  ferry, 
over  Wallis  bridge,  to  Charleston.  Their  front 
was  secured  by  a  marsh  and  a  deep  creek,  over 
which  led  a  very  narrow  causeway  that  was  de- 
fended by  a  round  redoubt  and  one  piece  of  ar- 
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tillery,  posted  on  the  outside  of  this  last  work. 
A  small  breastwork  on  the  bank  of,  and  at 
right  angles  with  the  river,  sufficient  to  cover 
about  80  or  100,  with  2  field-pieces,  protected  the 
landing ;  and  between  this  work  and  their  left 
square  redoubt,  mentioned  before,  was  almost 
equidistantly  placed  a  small  flank.  The  river 
covered  their  rear,  and  an  abatis  surrounded 
the  whole  of  their  works. 

Our  flanks  were  covered  by  the  two  battal- 
ions of  light-infantry ;  the  left  of  our  line  was 
composed  of  Continental  troops,  under  Gen. 
Huger,  with  four  field-pieces ;  and  the  brigade 
of  North  and  South  Carolina  militia,  with  two 
field-pieces,  under  General  Sumner,  formed  our 
left.  In  the  rear  of  this  body  was  posted  the 
Virginia  militia,  with  two  field-pieces  in  reserve; 
and  the  cavalry  were  posted  on  the  right  of  the 
reserve,  and  rather  more  retired. 

The  position  of  the  enemy  was  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  an  old  field  (extending  about  a  mile 
along  the  river),  and  advanced  about  200  yards 
from  its  margin. 

Unfortunately  for  us,  by  the  misinformation 
of  our  guides,  we  formed  our  fine  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  ene- 
my's works,  which  retarded  the  progress  of  the 
right  of  our  army  very  much,  as  the  ground  over 
which  they  had  to  pass  was  very  fully  wooded 
with  a  vast  number  of  pine  saplings ;  the  left 
advanced  with  more  facility,  as  the  ground  over 
which  they  passed  had  never  been  cleared,  and 
was  wooded  only  with  full-grown,  tall,  and 
stately  pines.  Our  light  troops  soon  drove  in 
their  pickets,  who  made  little  or  no  resistance ; 
and  the  battalion  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Henderson,  on  the  left,  in  endeavoring 
to  gain  his  position,  fell  in  with  two  companies 
of  the  71st  regiment,  which  had  been  posted  in 
the  woods,  with  a  design  of  checking  those 
daily  attacks  which  our  light  troops  had  been 
accustomed  to  make  upon  them  every  morning. 
Lieut.  Colonel  Henderson,  who  was  in  column, 
when  he  first  perceived  the  Highlanders,  formed 
under  their  fire  very  deliberately  and  returned 
it ;  then,  ordering  a  charge  with  bayonets, 
drove  the  enemy  with  great  precipitation  into 
their  works,  leaving  nearly  half  of  their  men 
killed  or  wounded  on  the  field. 


m. 


EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  MAJOR-GENERAL 
PREVOST  TO  LORD  GEORGE  GERMALN,  DATED 
SAVANNAH,   AEG.    4,  1779. 

Since  my  last  dispatches  from  St.  John's 
Island  (copies  of  which  are  herewith  sent),  I 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  write  directly  to 
your  Lordship.  Our  operations  since  that  time 
have  been  chiefly  confined  in  removing  from 
one  island  to  another,  and  establishing  the  dif- 
ferent posts  intended  to  be  occupied  during  the 
great  heat  and  the  sickly  season :  however,  on 
the  20th  of  June,  after  every  preparation  had 
been  made  to  abandon  the  post  on  the  main  at 
Stono  Ferry,  and  to  quit  the  island  of  St.  John, 
the  enemy's  whole  force  attacked  the  post  with 
eight  pieces  of  cannon  and  5000  men.  Their 
attack  was  at  first  spirited,  but  the  good  coun- 
tenance of  the  troops  and  the  fire  of  the  armed 
flat  that  covered  the  left  flank  of  our  post,  just 
as  the  troops  were  ferrying  over  to  reinforce  it, 
obliged  the  enemy  to  retreat.  A  favorable  op- 
portunity of  pursuing  them  and  giving  them  a 
severe  check  was  lost  for  the  want  of  the  horses, 
which  had  been  sent  away  two  or  three  days 
before ;  and  before  the  troops  arrived  on  the 
ground,  the  rebels  had  got  too  great  a  distance 
to  expect  to  come  up  with  them  with  the  foot. 
I  have  the  honor  of  sending  herewith  a  return 
of  our  loss  on  that  day.  Lieutenant-colonel 
Maitland,  who  commanded  there,  had  with  him 
the  1st  battalion  71st,  then  much  reduced,  a 
weak  battalion  of  Hessians,  and  the  refugees  of 
North  and  South  Carolina,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  about  800  men  ;  they  all  behaved  with 
coolness  and  bravery.  The  enemy  lost  a  Col- 
onel of  Artillery,  much  esteemed  amongst  them, 
and  about  28  officers  of  different  ranks,  and  be- 
tween 3  and  400  killed  and  wounded.  They 
were  enabled  to  carry  off  the  latter,  and  many 
of  the  former,  by  having  a  number  of  empty 
wagons  brought  along  with  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  troops,  after  remaining  three  days 
longer  on  that  ground,  at  last  abandoned  it,  and 
began  to  move  towards  Port  Royal  Island, 
where  the  last  arrived  about  the  12th  ult. 

A.  Prevost,  M.  G. 


CHAPTER    LI 


July  2,  1779. 

THE     SKIRMISH     AT     POUNDRIDGE,    N.Y. 


About  twenty-one  miles  northeast 
from  the  village  of  White  Plains,  West- 
chester county,  N".  Y.,  on  an  elevated 
situation,  near  the  centre  of  the  town 
of  the  same  name,  lies  the  village  of 
Poundridge.1  At  the  period  of  the 
Revolution  it  had  been  settled  several 
years,  and  there  resided  Major  Ebenezer 
Lockwood,  one  of  the  most  active  of 
the  Whigs  of  Westchester  county,  for 
whose  arrest  a  special  reward  had  been 
offered  by  the  King's  officers.2 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  ob- 
ject, or  for  the  purpose  of  surprising  a 
party  of  troops  who  had  been  stationed 
there,  an  expedition  was  organized  by 
Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton ;  and,  on 
the  first  of  July,  IT 7 9,  he  proceeded  to 
put  it  into  execution.3  His  force  con- 
sisted of  seventy  men  from  the  Seven- 
teenth light-dragoons ;  a  detachment, 
both  infantry  and  cavalry,  from  the 
Legion ;  and  parties  from  the  Queen's 
Rangers,  the  Hussars,  and  the  Yagers, 
all  mounted,4  and  numbering  about 
three   hundred   and   sixty   men.5      He 

1  Bolton's  Hist,  of  Westchester  Co.,  ii.  p.  8. — 2  Ibid.,  p. 
12. — 3  Col.  Tarleton  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  11  p.  m.,  July 
2,  1779.— 4  Ibid.—5  Heath's  Mem.,  p.  208. 


left  Mile  Square1  at  about  half-past 
eleven  in  the  evening,  and,  proceeding 
by  way  of  the  North  Castle  meeting- 
house and  Bedford,2  he  approached 
Poundridge  about  sunrise.8 

Notwithstanding  the  silence  with 
which  he  marched,  his  approach  had 
been  made  known  some  hours  before 
by  Luther  Kinnicut,  a  spy,  who  was 
employed  by  the  Committee  of  Safety ; 
and  Major  Lockwood,  and  Colonel  Shel- 
don, a  party  of  whose  light-horse  was 
near  by,  made  preparations  for  his  re- 
ception.4 

When  he  approached  the  meeting- 
house at  Poundridge,  which  stood  where 
the  meeting-house  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  now  stands,5  his  guides  mistook 
their  way ; 6  and  Colonel  Sheldon  form- 
ed his  men  a  short  distance  above,  and 
awaited  his  approach.7 

Having  rectified  the  error  into  which 
he  had  fallen,  Colonel  Tarleton  formed 
his  troops  into  column  of  seven  or  eight 

1  Heath's  Mem.,  p.  208. — 2  Col.  Tarleton' s  dispatch,  July 
2.— 3  "Letter  from  an  officer,  Salem,  July  3,  1779,"  in 
Gaines'  N.  Y.  Gazette  and  Mercury,  No.  1448,  Monday, 
July  19,  1779.—''  Bolton's  Westchester  Co.,  ii.  p.  12. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  9.— '  Col.  Tarleton's  dispatch,  11  p.  m.,  July  2. 

7  Ibid.  ;  Letter  from  an  officer,  July  3. 
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in  front,  with  the  Seventeenth  light- 
dragoons  in  the  van,  and  advanced  to- 
wards Colonel  Sheldon's  position.1  He 
quickly  drove  in  the  advanced  parties, 
and  Colonel  Sheldon,  finding  himself 
unable  to  cope  with  an  enemy  fourfold 
stronger  than  himself,  retired  towards 
Salem.2  The  enemy  pressed  close  on 
his  rear  for  two  miles,  both  parties 
keeping  up  a  scattering  fire,  with  some 
loss  to  each ; 3  when  the  gathering  of 
the  militia,4  and  the  frequent  shots  re- 
ceived from  the  houses  and  farm-build- 
ings which  he  passed,5  warned  the  im- 
petuous Tarleton  of  the  danger  which 
surrounded  him.  He  accordingly  sound- 
ed "  the  retreat,"  when  Colonel  Sheldon 
and  the  people  along  the  road,  in  their 
turn,  became  the  assailants,6  and  pur- 
sued him  down  to  Newcastle.7 

A  sudden  and  precipitate  retreat  fol- 
lowed,8 in  which  the  enemy  succeeded 
in  carrying  off  the  colors  of  Sheldon's 


1  Col.  Tarleton's  dispatch,  July  2. — 2  Heath's  Mem.,  p. 
208  ;  Letter  from  an  officer,  July  3  ;  Col.  Tarleton's  dis- 
patch, 11  p.  m.,  July  2. 

3  Letter  from  an  officer,  July  3. 

4  Col.  Tarleton's  dispatch,  11  p.  m.,  July  2.— 5  Ihid. 

8  Heath's  Mem.,  p.  208  ;  Letter  from  an  officer,  July  3  ; 
Col.  Tarleton's  dispatch,  11  p.  m.,  July  2. 
*  Letter  from  an  officer,  July  3. — 8  Ibid. 
Vol.  I.— 64 


regiment1 — which  had  been  left,  acci- 
dentally, in  their  quarters2 — and  the 
baggage  of  some  of  the  officers.3  A 
part  of  his  force  having  been  left  at 
Poundridge,  while  the  main  body  pur- 
sued Colonel  Sheldon,  the  Presbyterian 
meeting-house,  the  dwellings  of  Major 
Lockwood  and  some  other  Whigs,  and 
some  stores,  were  burned;4  and  Mr. 
Hays'  house,  at  Bedford,  was  also  burn- 
ed while  he  passed  through  that  place.5 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  a  cor- 
poral, a  trumpeter,  and  eight  privates, 
wounded;  and  three  sergeants,  a  cor- 
poral, four  privates,  and  twelve  horses, 
missing,  the  latter,  probably,  having 
been  taken  prisoners.6  The  enemy's 
loss,  as  usual,  has  been  differently  re- 
ported —  Colonel  Tarleton  reporting 
one  man  and  one  horse  killed,  and  one 
man  wounded;7  while  Colonel  Sheldon 
claims  four  men  and  four  horses  taken.8 


1  Heath's  Mem.,  p.  208  ;  Col.  Tarleton's  dispatch,  July 
2  ;  Rivington's  Royal  Gazette,  No.  289,  N.  Y.,  July  7, 
1779.— 2  Heath's  Mem.,  p.  208.—'  Col.  Tarleton's  dis- 
patch, July  2.— *  Heath's  Mem.,. p.  208  ;  Col.  Tarleton's 
dispatch,  July  2  ;  Gen.  Washington  to  Pres.  of  Cong., 
July  9.—'  Heath's  Memoirs,  p.  208  ;  Col.  Tarleton's  dis- 
patch. July  2  ;  Eivington's  Royal  Gazette,  No.  289,  July 
7, 1779. — 6  Heath's  Mem.,  p.  208  ;  Letter  from  an  officer, 
July  3. — 7  Col.  Tarleton's  dispatch,  July  2. 

8  Heath's  Mem.,  p.  208  ;  Letter  from  an  officer,  July  3. 


DOCUMENT. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL    BANASTRE    TARLETON  S 
LETTER   TO    SIR   HENRY    CLINTON. 

Camp  on  the  Bronx,      J 
July  2,  1779,  eleven  p.  m.  ) 

Sir  : — I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  your 
Excellency,  that  I  arrived  with  the  detachment 
you  were  pleased  to  entrust  me  with,  consisting 
of  seventy  of  the  Seventeenth  Light  Dragoons, 
part  of  the  Legion  Infantry  and  Cavalry,  Queen's 
Rangers,  Hussars,  and  some  mounted  Yagers, 
in  all  ahout  two  hundred,  at  half-past  eleven 
o'clock  at  night.  The  weather  being  remark- 
ably bad,  prevented  my  reaching  North-castle 
Church  before  four  o'clock  next  morning,  where 
I  received  confirmation  of  my  intelligence  rela- 
tive to  the  numbers  and  situation  of  Sheldon's 
regiment  and  one  hundred  Continental  foot, 
but  no  tidings  of  Moylan's  regiment  of  dra- 
goons. 

I  pursued  my  route  through  Bedford  to 
Poundridge  without  any  material  occurrence. 
In  the  district  of  the  Ridge,  and  within  three 
hundred  yards  of  the  enemy,  who  were  not 
alarmed,  my  guide  in  front  mistook  the  road ; 
another  guide  informed  me  of  the  error,  and  it 
was  rectified  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  enemy's  vidette  had  noticed,  to  them,  our 
passing  their  front.  The  whole  regiment  was 
mounted  and  formed  behind  the  Meeting-house. 
An  attack  was  instantly  made  by  the  advanced 
guard,  consisting  of  the  Seventeenth  Light 
Dragoons,  the  ground  not  allowing  more  than 
seven  or  eight  in  front.  The  enemy  did  not 
stand  the  charge — a  general  route  immediately 
ensued.  The  difficulty  of  the  country,  and  there 
being  no  possibility  of  obtaining  their  rear,  en- 
abled the  greatest  part  of  the  regiment  to  escape. 
The  pursuit  continued  for  four  miles  on  the 
Stamford  and  Salem  roads. 


The  loss  of  men  in  Sheldon's  Dragoons,  upon 
inquiry  and  comparison  of  accounts,  I  estimate 
at  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  in  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  prisoners ;  but  their  disgrace,  in  the  loss 
of  the  standard  of  the  regiment,  and  of  helmets, 
arms,  and  accoutrements,  was  great.  Part  of 
the 'officers  and  regimental  baggage  fell  into 
our  hands.  I  have  hitherto  omitted  mentioning 
the  militia  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  who,  together  with  the  Continental 
foot,  broke  and  dispersed  at  the  approach  of  the 
King's  troops. 

The  militia  assembled  again  on  eminences 
and  in  swamps,  and,  before  we  quitted  the 
ground  on  which  the  first  charge  was  made, 
they  fired  at  great  distances.  We  were  suc- 
cessful in  killing,  wounding,  and  taking  fifteen 
of  them  ;  the  rest  hovered  almost  out  of  sight. 

The  inveteracy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pound- 
ridge, and  near  Bedford,  in  firing  from  houses 
and  outhouses,  obliged  me  to  burn  one  of  their 
meeting  and  some  of  their  dwelling  houses,  with 
stores.  I  proposed  to  the  militia  terms,  that  if 
they  would  not  fire  shots  from  buildings,  I 
would  not  burn.  They  interpreted  my  mild 
proposal  wrong,  imputing  it  to  fear.  They  per- 
sisted in  firing  till  the  torch  stopped  their  pro- 
gress ;  after  which  not  a  shot  was  fired. 

With  pleasure  I  relate  to  your  Excellency 
that  the  loss  sustained  by  His  Majesty's  troops 
is  trifling,  one  hussar  of  the  Legion  killed,  one 
wounded,  one  horse  of  Seventeenth  dragoons 
killed ;  the  whole  of  the  detachment,  except  the 
above,  being  returned  to  camp.  The  infantry 
of  the  Legion,  mounted  on  horses,  are  extremely 
fatigued  by  a  march  of  sixty-four  miles  in  twen- 
ty-three hours. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c, 

Banastre  Tarleton, 
Lieutenant- Colonel  British  Legion. 


CHAPTER    LII. 

July  5  to  12,  1779. 

THE     INVASION     OF     CONNECTICUT. 


The  enemy's  forces  had  been  greatly 
annoyed  by  the  small  vessels  and  the 
whale-boats  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Connecticut  and  New  York,  on  the 
borders  of  Long  Island  Sound,  had 
employed  in  attacks  on  his  commerce, 
as  well  as  on  the  posts  which  had  been 
established  in  the  neighborhood  of  that 
channel ; *  and  measures  were  taken,  pur- 
suant to  orders  from  the  ministry,2  to 
suppress  the  practice  as  well  as  to  pun- 
ish the  offenders.  In  the  adoption  of 
this  measure,  it  is  probable  that  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  was  somewhat  influenced 
by  the  activity  of  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut in  supplying  the  Continental 
army  with  supplies ;  and  it  is  also  not 
improbable  that  he  hoped  thereby  to 
draw  General  Washington  from  his 
strong  position,  near  the  Highlands,  and 
be  enabled  to  move  against  him  with 
greater  prospects  of  success.8 

Accordingly  arrangements  were  made 
to  move  against  the  seaboard  of  Con- 
necticut, and  Major-general  Try  on,  who 
had   visited   Danbury,    in    that    State, 

1  Sir  Geo.  Collier's  dispatch,  Doc.  III.  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p. 
116.— 2  Gordon,  iii.  pp.  264,  265.— 3  Stedman,  ii.  p.  142  ; 
Marshall,  iv.  p.  116. 


some  months  before,1  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  forces  ordered  for  that 
duty.2  The  troops,  composed  of  the 
Twenty-third  and  Fifty-fourth  regiments 
of  the  line,  the  Fusileers,  and  the  flank 
companies  of  the  Guards,  British ;  the 
Hessian  and  Landgrave's  regiments,  and 
a  detachment  of  Yagers,  Germans ;  and 
the  "  King's  American  regiment"  of  To- 
ries,3 in  all  twenty-six  hundred  men,4 
embarked  in  transports  and  rendez- 
voused at  White  Stone,  where,  on  the 
third  of  July,  they  were  joined  by 
General  Tryon.5  On  the  same  evening 
they  got  under  way,6  and  proceeded, 
under  convoy  of  the  Camilla,  Scorpion, 
Halifax,  brig,  and  Hussar,  galley,7  to 
the  harbor  of  New  Haven,  where  they 
arrived  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
fifth,  and  anchored  off  West  Haven.8 
At  about  five  o'clock  a.  m.  the  first 


1  Vide  Chap.  XVIII.—2  Gen.  Tryon's  dispatch,  Doc.  II. 

3  Ibid. — *  Sir  Geo.  Collier's  dispatch,  Doc.  III.  ;  Serg. 
Lamb's  Jour,  of  Occur.,  p.  269  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  142  ; 
Marshall,  iv.  p.  116. — 5  Gen.  Tryon's  dispatch,  Doc.  II. 

6  Sir  Geo.  Collier's  dispatch,  Doc.  III.  ;  Gen.  Tryon's 
dispatch,  Doc.  II. — '  Sir  Geo.  Collier's  dispatch,  Doc.  Ill ; 
Serg.  Lamb's  Jour,  of  Occur.,  p.  269. 

8  Connecticut  Journal,  July  7,  1779  ;  Gen.  Tryon's  dis- 
patch, Doc.  II.  ;  Sir  Geo.  Collier's  dispatch,  Doc.  III. 
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division,  composed  of  the  Guards,  the 
Fusileers,  the  Fifty-fourth  regiment,  and 
the  Yagers,  with  four  field-pieces,  under 
the  command  of  General  Garth,1  landed 
at  Savin  Rock,  in  the  present  town  of 
Orange,  on  the  west  side  of  the  har- 
bor ; 2  and  began  its  march  towards 
New  Haven,3  under  the  guidance  of  a 
man  named  Chandler.4  The  inhabit- 
ants fled  in  every  direction  as  it  ap- 
proached, and  from  them  it  met  with 
no  opposition.6  A  small  party  of  young 
men  from  New  Haven,  some  of  them 
students  of  Yale  College,  led  by  Cap- 
tain James  Hillhouse,  took  a  position 
near  the  West  Haven  Green,  and  op- 
posed the  progress  of  the  enemy.6  Al- 
though not  more  than  twenty-five  in 
number,  they  drove  the  light  troops  of 
the  Guards,  which  formed  the  advance, 
back  upon  the  main  body.7  General 
Garth  immediately  threw  out  strong 
flanking  parties,  and  advanced  with  his 
entire  force,  until  he  reached  the  "West 
Bridge,"  by  which  the  Milford  turnpike 
crosses  the  West  River,  the  plank  from 
which  had  been  removed.8  Some  works 
had  also  been  hastily  thrown  up,  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  stream,  and 
two  pieces  of  cannon  had  been  brought 
from  the  town  to  dispute  the  passage.9 
A  smart  engagement  took  place  in  this 
vicinity,  in  which  Adjutant  Campbell, 

1  Gen.  Tryon's  dispatch,  Doc.  II. — a  Conn.  Journal,  July 
7,  1779  ;  Barber's  Hist,  of  New  Haven,  p.  80  ;  Barber's 
Hist.  Coll.  of  Conn.,  p.  246. 

*  Gen.  Tryon's  dispatch,  Doc.  II. 

4  Conn.  Journal,  July  7,  1779. — 6  Barber's  Hist,  of  New 
Haven,  p.  81. — •  Barber's  Hist.  Coll.  of  Conn.,  pp.  172, 
246.—''  Barber's  Hist,  of  New  Haven,  p.  81 

8  Conn.  Journal,  July  7. — 9  Ibid. 


of  the  Guards,  was  killed,1  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Daggett,  afterwards  president  of 
Yale  College,  was  taken  prisoner.2  At 
length  the  enemy  retired,  and,  passing 
up  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  he 
crossed  it  at  Thomson's  Bridge,8  and, 
by  way  of  Hotchkisstown,4  approached 
the  town,  on  the  old  Derby  road.5 
Every  step  of  his  progress  was  the 
scene  of  opposition,  and  he  reached 
New  Haven,  "  not  without  loss  and 
fatigue,"  at  half-past  one  in  the  after- 
noon.6 

In  the  mean  time  General  Tryon, 
with  the  second  division  of  his  troops, 
embracing  the  Twenty-third,  the  Hes- 
sian, the  Landgrave's,  and  the  "King's 
American"  regiments,  with  two  field- 
pieces,  approached  the  south  end,7  near 
where  the  lighthouse  now  stands,  in 
the  town  of  East  Haven.8  A  small 
party,  with  a  field-piece,  opposed  his 
landing;9  and  as  one  of  the  boats  ap- 
proached the  shore,  Ensign  Watkins, 
the  adjutant  of  the  "  King's  American 
regiment,"  rose  from  his  seat  and  called 
out,  "  Disperse,  ye  rebels ! "  He  was  im- 
mediately shot  through  the  body,  and 
was  buried  near  where  the  lighthouse 
stands.10      Having   effected   a   landing, 


J  Barber's  Hist,  of  New  Haven,  p.  81."— a  Statement  of 
Dr.  Daggett,  in  Sec.  of  State's  office  ;  Barber's  Hist,  of 
New  Haven,  p.  81. — 3  Gen.  Tryon's  dispatch,  Doc.  II.  ; 
Barber's  Hist.  Coll.  of  Conn.,  p.  173. — 4  Barber's  Hist,  of 
New  Haven,  p.  81. — 6  Conn.  Journal,  July  7  ;  Barber's 
New  Haven,  p.  81. — *  Gen.  Tryon's  dispatch,  Doc.  II.  ; 
Sir  Geo.  Collier's  dispatch,  Doc.  III.  ;  Serg.  Lamb's  Jour, 
of  Occur.,  p.  269  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  142  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  266. 

'  Sir  Geo.  Collier's  dispatch,  Doc.  III.  ;  Gen.  Tryon's 
dispatch,  Doc.  II.—8  Barber's  Hist,  of  New  Haven,  p.  15. 

8  Conn.  Jour.,  July  7  ;  Barber's  New  Haven,  p.  15. 

10  Barber's  New  Haven,  p.  15.' 
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General  Tryon  marched  towards  New 
Haven,1  plundering  and  burning,  on 
his  way,  the  house  known  as  "The 
Morris  Place;"2  and  taking  possession 
of  the  fort  at  Black  Rock,  now  the  site 
of  Fort  Hale.8 

The  vessels  soon  afterwards  approach- 
ed the  town;4  and  General  Garth  de- 
termined, as  soon  as  the  "Neck  Bridge1"1 
(which  crossed  the  Mill  River  on  the 
east  side  of  the  town)5  could  be  occu- 
pied, "he  should  begin  the  conflagra- 
tion which  he  thought  was  merited,"6 
because  of  the  opposition  he  had  expe- 
rienced from  the  inhabitants.  The  oc- 
cupation of  that  bridge,  however,  was 
more  easily  desired  than  attained ;  and 
he  was  compelled  to  remain  on  the 
north  side  of  the  town  until  the  follow- 
ing morning,  while  General  Tryon  re- 
mained on  the  heights  in  East  Haven, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  harbor.7 

On  the  following  morning  (Tuesday, 
July  QtTi),  after  plundering  the  inhab- 
itants of  their  valuables,  and  in  many 
instances    destroying    their    furniture,8 

i  Conn.  Journal,  July  7 ;  Gen.  Tryon's  dispatch,  Doc.  II. 

2  Barber's  Hist,  of  New  Haven,  p.  15. — 8  Conn.  Jour., 
July  7  ;  Gen.  Tryon's  dispatch,  Doc.  II. ;  Sir  Geo.  Col- 
lier's dispatch,  Doc.  III. — *  Conn.  Journal,  July  7. 

6  Gen.  Tryon's  dispatch,  Doc.  H.  This  bridge,  if  I  have 
been  correctly  informed,  is  not  the  same  as  Tomlimons 
Bridge  (which  crosses  an  arm  of  the  harbor,  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Mill  and  Quinnipiac  Rivers),  as  Mr.  Los- 
sing  supposes  (Field  Book,  i.  p.  435). 

0  Gen.  Tryon's  dispatch,  Doc.  II. 

'  Ibid.  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  142.  Mr.  Lossing  (Field  Book, 
i.  p.  425)  is  in  error  when  he  supposes  "  the  Neck  Bridge" 
was  forced  by  the  enemy.  Tryon  did  not  cross  Mill 
River  at  all,  and  Garth  did  so  by  ''the  Ferry." 

8  Conn.  Jour.,  July  7  ;  Depositions  of  Sarah  Townsend, 
John  Collins,  Elias  Beers,  Isaac  Beers,  Lois  Cook,  Abigail 
English,  and  Chas.  Ailing,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  ;  Gor- 
don, iii.  p.  266. 


General  Garth,  with  the  greatest  silence 
and  dispatch,  called  in  his  guards,1  or- 
dered the  Fifty-fourth  regiment  to  their 
transports,2  and,  about  seven  o'clock, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  troops,  cross- 
ed over  to  East  Haven,8  where  General 
Tryon  had  remained  with  his  entire 
division.  He  appears  to  have  changed 
his  mind  respecting  the  destruction  of 
the  town,  and  contented  himself  with 
the  plunder  he  secured,  six  field-pieces, 
and  a  small  privateer,  which  he  also 
carried  away  with  him,4  and  with  de- 
stroying the  public  stores  which  he 
found  in  the  town.5 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the 
entire  force  marched  down  to  the  Rock 
Fort  {Fort  Hcde),  and,  at  about  six 
o'clock,  re-embarked,6  carrying  away 
with  it  between  thirty  and  forty  of 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Haven;7  and, 
an  hour  afterwards,  during  the  evening, 
the  fleet  left  the  harbor,8  to  seek  new 
conquests  on  other  parts  of  the  coast. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  twen- 
ty-two Trilled  and  seventeen  wounded ;9 
that  of  the  enemy,  two  officers  and  sev- 
en men  killed;  three  officers  and  thirty- 
seven  men  wounded;  and  twenty-five 
men  missing.10  A  committee,  appointed 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  October, 
17*79,  after  a  careful  examination,  re- 
ported that  the  damage  to  the  property 
of  the  inhabitants,  from  this  visit  of  the 


1  Conn.  Jour.,  July  7  ;  Gen.  Tryon's  dispatch,  Doc.  II. 

2  Ibid.—  8  Conn.  Jour.,  July  7  ;  Gen.  Tryon's  dispatch, 
Doc.  II.—4  Gen.  Tryon's  dispatch,  Doc.  II.—6  Ibid.  ;  Serg. 
Lamb's  Jour,  of  Occur.,  pp.  270,  271.—  °  Ibid. 

1  Conn.  Jour.,  July  7. — 8  Gen.  Tryon's  dispatch,  Doc.  II. 
9  Conn.  Jour,,  July  7. — 10  Gen.  Tryon's  dispatch,  Doc.  II. 
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enemy  to  New  Haven,  "was  twenty- 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  pounds,  seven  shillings,  and  six- 
pence, as  cash  in  17*74,  and  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-two  pounds 
in  Continental  money,  which  was  de- 
stroyed." 1 

On  Thursday  morning  (July  8tJi), 
the  fleet  anchored  in  front  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Fairfield,  a  county-seat  of  Fair- 
field county,  Connecticut,2  twenty-one 
miles  southwest  from  New  Haven.3 
The  boats  being  insufficient  to  land  the 
whole  force,  and  the  entirely  defence- 
less condition  of  the  village  being  ap- 
parent, General  Tryon  debarked,  with 
the  light  companies  of  the  Guards,  one 
company  of  the  Landgrave's  regiment 
of  Germans,  and  the  regiment  of  Tories.4 
He  landed  in  what  is  known  as  "The 
Black  Rock  Harbor,"  east  from  the  vil- 
lage,5 and  pursued  his  march  with  but 
little  opposition.6  Pushing  rapidly  for- 
ward, the  inhabitants  fled  at  his  ap- 
proach, leaving  nearly  all  their  proper- 
ty behind  them;7  and  he  occupied  the 
village,  and  the  heights  west  of  it,  until 
the  following  morning.8  In  the  mean 
time  General  Garth,  with  the  remainder 
of  the  troops,  had  landed  two  miles  to 
the  south  of  General  Tryon's  landing- 

1  Hinman's  Connecticut  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  pp. 
612,  613. — 2  Dwight's  Travels,  iii.  p.  512  ;  Gen.  Tryon's 
dispatch,  Doc.  II.  ;  Sir  Geo.  Collier's  dispatch,  Doc.  III. 

3  Barber's  Hist.  Coll.  of  Conn.,  p.  351. 

4  Gen.  Tryon's  dispatch,  Doc.  II. 

6  Ibid.  Mr.  Lossing  has  overlooked  this  fact  in  re- 
marking (Field  Book,  i.  p.  425)  that  the  landing  was 
made  at  the  Pines,  near  Kenzie's  Point. 

6  Gen.  Tryon's  dispatch,  Doc.  II. — 7  Barber's  Hist.  Coll. 
of  Conn.,  p.  354. 

*  Gen.  Tryon's  dispatch,  Doc.  II. 


place,  and  joined  the  latter,  in  his  posi- 
tion near  the  village.1 

On  Friday  morning  (July  9t7i),  hav- 
ing plundered  the  deserted  houses,  and 
outraged  those  of  the  inhabitants  who 
remained,2  the  torch  was  applied  "  to 
resent  the  fire  of  the  rebels  and  to  mask 
the  retreat,"3  and  the  entire  force  re- 
tired to  their  boats,  which  laid  off  the 
place  where  General  Garth  had  landed, 
and  again  embarked,  "  a  weak  scatter- 
ing fire"  on  his  flanks  having  been  his 
only  obstruction.4 

The  loss  of  life  on  the  American  side, 
if  any,  has  not  been  recorded ;  that  of 
the  enemy  was  nine  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates,  killed;  thirty, 
wounded  ;  and  five,  missing? 

The  property  destroyed  at  Fairfield 
consisted  of  two  meeting-houses,  eighty- 
three  dwelling-houses,  fifty-four  barns, 
forty-seven  storehouses  and  shops,  two 
schoolhouses,  the  jail,  and  the  county- 
house,  which,  with  the  private  proper- 
ty, amounted  in  value  to  thirty-four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
pounds,  five  shillings,  and  sixpence,  as 
in  the  year  1774.6 

After  leaving  Fairfield,  the  enemy 
landed  at  Green's  Farms,  in  the  same 
town ; T  plundered  the  inhabitants ;  and 
burned  and  destroyed  the  meeting- 
house, fourteen  dwellings,  thirteen  barns, 

1  Gen.  Tryon's  dispatch,  Doc.  II. 

2  Depositions  of  Eunice  Burr,  JaneBulkley,  Mary  Beers, 
Isabel  Trubee  Abigail  Bulkley,  and  Ann  Nichols,  of  Fair- 
field.— 3  Gen.  Tryon's  dispatch,  Doc.  II. ;  Sir  Geo.  Col- 
lier's dispatch,  Doc.  III.  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  143. — 4  Ibid. 

6  Returns  appended  to  Gen.  Tryon's  dispatch,  Doc.  II. 

6  Hinman's  Conn,  in  Rev.  War,  pp.  613,  614. 

7  Sir  Geo.  Collier's  dispatch,  Doc.  III. 
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and  a  store,  with  property  therein, 
the  whole  being  valued  (at  the  value 
in  1774)  at  three  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  four  pounds,  seventeen  shil- 
lings.1 

Having  completed  the  work  of  de- 
struction at  Fairfield,  the  fleet  crossed 
the  Sound  to  Huntingdon,  where  it  laid 
at  anchor  until  Sunday  (July  lltJi),2 
when  it  again  crossed  the  Sound  and 
anchored  off  the  bay  of  Norwalk,3 
about  eleven  miles  west  from  Fairfield.4 
General  Tryon  immediately  took  the 
boats  with  the  Fifty-fourth  regiment, 
the  Landgrave's  regiment  of  Germans, 
and  the  Yagers;5  and,  at  about  nine 
o'clock,  he  landed  on  "the  Cow  Pas- 
ture, a  peninsula  on  the  east  side,  of  the 
harbor,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
bridge,"  to  which  place  he  was  followed, 
the  same  night,  by  the  "  King's  Ameri- 
can regiment,"6  while  General  Garth, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  troops,  pass- 
ed farther  westward,  and  advanced  to- 
wards the  village  by  way  of  the  Old 
Well,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.1 

After  laying  on  their  arms,  on  the 
Cow  Pasture,  until  the  break  of  day, 
the  troops  under  General  Tryon  took 
up  their  line  of  march  for  Nor  walk,  the 
Fifty-fourth  regiment  leading  the  col- 
umn ; 8  and  they  soon  encountered  Cap- 


1  Hinman's  Conn,  in  Eev.  War,  p.  616  ;  Serg.  Lamb's 
Jour,  of  Occur.,  p.  270;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  143. 

2  Mr.  Betts'  statement,  in  Barber's  Hist.  Coll.  of  Conn., 
pp.  391,  392  ;  Gen.  Tryon's  dispatch,  Doc.  II. 

3  Sir  Geo.  Collier's  dispatch,  Doc.  III.  ;  Mr.  Betts' 
statement ;  Gen.  Tryon's  dispatch,  Doc.  II. — 4  Barber's 
Hist.  Coll.  of  Conn.,  p.  390.— s  Gen.  Tryon's  dispatch, 
Doc.  n. — 6  Mr.  Betts'  statement ;  Gen.  Tryon's  dispatch, 
Doc.  JJ.— *  Gen.  Tryon's  dispatch,  Doc.  H.— 8  Ibid. 


tain  Stephen  Betts,  of  Butler's  Conti- 
nental regiment,  who,  with  fifty  men, 
disputed  their  passage.1  This  small 
party,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous 
defence  which  it  offered,  was  soon  over- 
powered, and  it  retired  before  the  ene- 
my, with  the  loss  of  four  men,  taking  a 
position  on  the  heights  near  the  village,2 
while  the  enemy,  at  about  four  o'clock, 
occupied  Grurnmon's  Hill,  on  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  the  village,  about  a 
cannon-shot  distant  from  Captain  Betts.3 
It  is  evident  that  General  Tryon  had 
been  severely  handled  by  Captain  Betts, 
as  he  hesitated  to  cross  the  bridge, 
while  the  latter  was  east  of  the  river ; 
and  he  waited  until  nine  o'clock,  when 
General  Garth  arrived  with  "  the  second 
division,"  before  he  attempted  to  dis- 
lodge the  party,  who  for  five  hours  had 
kept  up  a  continual  fire,  from  the  houses, 
on  his  advanced  guards.4  The  arrival 
of  General  Garth,  with  his  fresh  troops, 
at  about  nine  o'clock,  relieved  General 
Tryon,  and  the  former,  with  the  Fusi- 
leers  and  the  Guards,  was  dispatched  to 
dislodge  Captain  Betts,  which  was  ac- 
complished with  some  loss.5 

Having  accomplished  this  purpose,  a 
work  of  plunder  and  destruction,  simi- 
lar to  that  pursued  at  New  Haven  and 
Fairfield,  immediately  commenced.6  The 
extensive  salt-works  (at  that  time  a 
leading  branch  of  industry  in  that 
neighborhood),   the    magazines,    stores, 


1  Mr.  Betts'  statement ;  Gen.  Tryon's  dispatch,  Doc.  II. 
a  Mr.  Betts'   statement. 

3  Gen.  Tryon's  dispatch,  Doc.  EL— *  Ibid.—5  Ibid. 
6  Sir  Geo.  Collier's  dispatch,  Doc.  III.  ;    Gen.  Tryon's 
dispatch,  Doc.  II. 
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and  vessels,  were  all  destroyed;1  after 
which  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants 
and  other  private  property  were  also 
burned,2  when  the  enemy  again  retired 
to  his  shipping,3  and,  after  crossing  the 
Sound  to  Huntingdon  harbor,  he  re- 
mained at  anchor  until,  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  July,  he  was  ordered  to 
White  Stone.4 

The  property  at  Norwalk  which  was 
thus  destroyed,  consisted  of  two  meet- 
ing-houses, one  hundred  and  thirty 
dwellings,  eighty-seven  barns,  twenty- 
two  stores,  seventeen  shops,  four  mills, 
and  five  vessels,  which,  with  the  private 
property,  were  valued  at  one  hundred 
and  sixty-six  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  dollars.5  The  loss  of  life 
on  the  part  of  the  Americans  has  not 
been  recorded ;  on  that  of  the  enemy, 
it  was  two  privates,  Mlled  ;  twenty-five 


non-commissioned  officers  and  privates, 
wounded  ;  and  two  privates,  missing} 

Such  was  the  notorious  expedition 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Connecticut 
— one  respecting  which  the  people  of 
America  have  ever  retained  the  most 
intense  indignation,  and  one  of  which, 
it  is  believed,  even  the  enemy,  at  that 
time,  felt  heartily  ashamed.2  It  secured 
one  point,  however,  if  no  more,  in  this, 
that  it  degraded  the  regular  service  of 
the  British  army  to  a  level  with  their 
irregular  and  savage  auxiliaries,  as 
shown  at  Wyoming  and  Cobel's-kill ; 
and  sealed  the  lips  of  those,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  King,  who  might  otherwise 
have  condemned  the  parallel  treatment 
extended,  by  Colonel  Van  Schaick  and 
General  Sullivan,  to  the  enemies  of 
America  among  the  Six  Nations  in 
New  York. 


D  OCUMEKTS. 


AN   ACCOUNT   OF   THE   ATTACK   ON    NEW    HAVEN. 
[From  the  Connecticut  Journal,  July  7, 1779.] 

New  Haven,  July  7. 
About  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  5th 
instant,  a  fleet  consisting  of  the  Camilla  and 
Scorpion,  men-of-war,  with  tenders,  transports, 
&c,  to  the  number  of  48,  commanded  by  Com- 
modore Sir  George  Collier,  anchored  ofl"  West 

1  Gen.  Tryon's  dispatch,  Doc.  II.  ;  Sir  Geo.  Collier's 
dispatch,  Doc.  III.  ;  Serg.  Lamb's  Jour,  of  Occur.,  p.  270  ; 
Stedman,  ii.  p.  143.— 2  Ibid.—8  Gen.  Tryon's  dispatch, 
Doc.  II.—4  Ibid.—6  Sparks'  Writings  of  Washington,  vi. 
pp.  292,  293,  note. 


Haven.  They  had  on  board  about  3000  land 
forces,  commanded  by  Major-general  Try  on ; 
about  1500  of  whom,  under  Brigadier-general 
Garth,  landed  about  sunrise  on  West  Haven 
point.  The  town  being  alarmed,  all  the  prepa- 
ration which  the  confusion  and  distress  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  a  necessary  care  of  their  families 
would  permit,  was  made  for  resistance.  The 
West  Bridge,  on  Milford  road,  was  taken  up, 
several  field-pieces  were  carried  thither,  and 
some  slight  works  thrown  up  for  the  defence  of 

1  Eeturns  appended  to  Gen.  Tryon's  dispatch,  Doc.  II. 

2  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain  ;   Lord  Geo. 
Germain  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Nov.  4,  1779. 
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that  pass.  The  division  under  General  Garth 
being  landed,  immediately  began  their  march 
towards  the  town.  The  first  opposition  was 
made  by  about  25  of  the  inhabitants,  to  an  ad- 
vanced party  of  the  enemy  of  two  companies  of 
light-infantry.  These,  though  advancing  on  the 
height  of  Milford  Hill,  were  attacked  with  great 
spirit  by  the  handful  of  our  people,  driven  back 
almost  to  West  Haven,  and  one  of  them  was 
taken  prisoner.  The  enemy  then  advanced  in 
their  main  body,  with  strong  flanking  parties, 
and  two  field-pieces ;  and  finding  a  smart  fire 
kept  up  from  our  field-pieces  at  the  bridge 
aforesaid,  chose  not  to  force  an  entrance  to  the 
town  by  that,  the  usual  road,  but  to  make  a  cir- 
cuitous march  of  nine  miles,  in  order  to  enter 
by  the  Derby  road.  In  this  march  our  small 
party  on  Milford  Hill,  now  increased  to  perhaps 
150,  promiscuously  collected  from  several  com- 
panies of  the  militia,  had  a  small  encounter  with 
the  enemy's  left  flank,  near  the  Milford  road,  in 
which  was  killed  their  adjutant,  Campbell,  the 
loss  of  whom  they  lamented  with  much  appar- 
ent sensibility.  Our  people  on  the  hill,  being 
obliged  by  superior  numbers  to  give  way,  kept 
up  a  continual  fire  on  the  enemy,  and  galled  them 
much,  through  all  their  march  to  Thomson's 
Bridge  on  the  Derby  road.  In  the  mean  time 
those  who  were  posted  at  the  West  Bridge,  per- 
ceiving the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  also 
that  another  large  body  of  them  had  landed  at 
the  South  End,  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbor, 
quitted  the  bridge  and  marched  thence  to  op- 
pose the  enemy  at  Thomson's  Bridge.  But  by 
the  time  they  had  reached  the  banks  of  the  riv- 
er, the  enemy  were  in  possession  of  the  bridge, 
and  the  places  at  which  the  river  is  here  ford- 
able  :  yet  having  received  a  small  accession  of 
strength  by  the  coming  in  of  the  militia,  they 
gave  the  enemy  a  smart  fire  from  two  field- 
pieces  and  small-arms,  which  continued  with 
little  abatement,  till  the  enemy  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  town.  Our  people  being  obliged  to 
retreat,  either  to  the  fields  north  and  west  of 
the  town,  or  through  the  town  across  the  Neck 
Bridge,  the  enemy  entered  the  town  between 
12  and  1  o'clock.  In  the  mean  time,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  enemy,  before  mentioned  to  have 
landed  at  South  End,  which  was  under  the  ini- 
Vol.  I.— 65 


mediate  command  of  Gen.  Tryon,  Avas  bravely 
resisted  by  a  small  party  of  men,  with  one  field- 
piece,  who,  besides  other  execution,  killed  an 
officer  of  the  enemy,  in  one  of  their  boats  at 
their  landing.  This  division  marched  up  by 
land,  and  attacked  the  fort  at  Black  Rock ;  at 
the  same  time  their  shipping  drew  up  and  at- 
tacked it  from  the  harbor.  The  fort  had  only 
19  men  and  3  pieces  of  artillery,  yet  was  defend- 
ed as  long  as  reason  or  valor  dictated,  and  then 
the  men  made  good  their  retreat. 

The  town  being  now  in  full  possession  of  the 
enemy,  it  was,  notwithstanding  the  subjoined 
proclamation,  delivered  up,  except  a  few  in- 
stances of  protection,  to  promiscuous  plunder: 
in  which,  besides  robbing  the  inhabitants  of 
their  watches,  money,  plate,  buckles,  clothing, 
bedding,  and  provisions,  they  broke  and  de- 
stroyed their  household  furniture  to  a  very  great 
amount.  Some  families  lost  every  thing  their 
houses  contained ;  many  have  neither  food  nor 
clothes  to  shift. 

A  body  of  militia  sufficient  to  penetrate  the 
town,  could  not  be  collected  that  evening :  we 
were  obliged,  therefore,  to  content  ourselves 
with  giving  the  enemy  every  annoyance  in  our 
power,  which  was  done,  with  great  spirit,  for 
most  of  the  afternoon,  at  and  about  the  Ditch- 
corner. 

Early  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  enemy  unex- 
pectedly, and  with  the  utmost  stillness  and  dis- 
patch, called  in  their  guards  and  retreated  to 
their  boats,  carrying  with  them  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants  captive,  most,  if  not  all  of  whom, 
were  taken  without  arms,  and  a  few  who  chose 
to  accompany  them.  Part  of  them  went  on 
board  their  fleet,  and  part  crossed  over  to  Gen. 
Tryon  at  East  Haven.  On  Tuesday  afternoon 
the  militia  collected  in  such  numbers,  and  crowd- 
ed so  close  upon  Gen.  Tryon,  that  he  thought 
best  to  retreat  on  board  his  fleet,  and  set  sail  to 
the  westward. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  is  unknown  ;  but  for 
many  reasons  it  is  supposed  to  be  considerable, 
and  includes  some  officers  whom  they  lament, 
besides  Adjutant  Campbell.  Ours,  by  the  best 
information  we  can  obtain,  is  27  killed  and  19 
wounded.  As  many  of  our  dead,  upon  exami- 
nation, appear  to  have  been  wounded  with  shot, 
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but  not  mortally,  and  afterwards  to  have  been 
killed  with  bayonets,  this  demonstrated  the  true 
reason,  why  the  number  of  the  dead  exceeded 
that  of  the  wounded,  to  be,  that  being  wounded 
and  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands,  they  were 
afterwards  killed.  A  further  confirmation  of 
this  charge  is,  that  we  have  full  and  direct  tes- 
timony, which  affirms  that  Gen.  Garth  declared 
to  one  of  our  militia,  who  was  wounded  and 
taken,  that  "he  was  sorry  his  men  had  not 
killed  him,  instead  of  taking  him,  and  that  he 
would  not  have  his  men  give  quarter  to  one 
militiaman,  taken  in  arms." 

Although  in  this  expedition  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, to  the  credit  of  the  Britons,  that  they 
have  not  done  all  the  mischief  in  then-  power, 
yet,  the  brutal  ravishment  of  women ;  the  wan- 
ton and  malicious  destruction  of  property ;  the 
burning  of  the  stores  upon  the  wharf,  and  eight 
houses  in  East  Haven ;  the  beating,  stabbing, 
and  insulting  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Daggett,  after  he 
was  made  a  prisoner ;  the  mortally  wounding  of 
Mr.  Beers,  Senr.,  in  his  own  door,  and  other- 
wise abusing  him ;  the  murdering  the  very  aged 
and  helpless  Mr.  English  in  his  own  house ;  and 
the  beating,  and  finally  cutting  out  the  tongue 
of,  and  then  killing,  a  distracted  man,  are  suffi- 
cient proofs  that  they  were  really  Britons. 

They  were  conducted  to  the  town  by  Wil- 
liam Chandler,  son  of  Joshua  Chandler,  late  of 
this  town,  who  with  his  family  went  off  Avith 
the  enemy  in  their  retreat. 

The  enemy  carried  off  between  thirty  and 
forty  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  among 
whom  was  John  Whiting,  Esq.,  judge  of  pro- 
bate and  clerk  of  the  County  Court. 


II. 


EXTRACT   OF   LETTER   FROM   GENERAL   TRTON  TO 
SIR   HENRY    CLINTON. 

New  York,  July  20,  1779. 

Having,  on  the  3d  instant,  joined  the  troops 

assembled  on  board   the   transports  at  White 

Stone,  Sir  George  Collier  got  the  fleet  under 

way  the  same  evening;    but  the  wind  being 


light,  we  did  not  reach  the  harbor  of  New  Ha- 
ven until  the  5th,  in  the  morning. 

The  first  division,  consisting  of  the  flank  com- 
panies of  the  Guards,  the  Fusileers,  54th  regi- 
ment, and  a  detachment  of  the  Jagers,  with 
four  field-pieces,  under  Brigadier-general  Garth, 
landed  about  five  o'clock  (a.  m.)  a  mile  south  of 
West  Haven,  and  began  their  march,  making  a 
circuit  of  upwards  of  seven  miles,  to  head  a 
creek  on  the  western  side  of  the  town. 

The  second  division  could  not  move  till  the 
return  of  the  boats,  but  before  noon  I  disem- 
barked with  the  23d,  the  Hessian,  Landgrave's, 
and  "  King's  American "  regiments,  and  two 
pieces  of  cannon,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
harbor,  and  instantly  began  the  march  of  three 
miles  to  the  ferry  from  New  Haven  east  to- 
wards Brentford. 

We  took  a  field-piece  which  annoyed  us  at 
our  landing,  and  possessed  ourselves  of  the  Rock 
Battery  of  three  guns,  commanding  the  channel 
of  the  harbor  abandoned  by  the  rebels  on  our 
approach.  The  armed  vessels  then  entered,  and 
drew  near  the  town. 

Gen.  Garth  got  into  the  town,  but  not  with- 
out opposition,  loss,  and  fatigue,  and  reported 
to  me,  at  half-past  one,  that  he  should  begin  the 
conflagration  which  he  thought  it  merited,  as 
soon  as  he  had  secured  the  bridge  between  us 
over  Neck  Creek. 

The  collection  of  the  enemy  in  force  on  ad- 
vantageous ground,  and  with  heavier  cannon 
than  his  own,  diverted  the  General  from  that 
passage ;  and  the  boats  that  were  to  take  off  the 
troops  being  not  up,  I  went  over  to  him,  and 
the  result  of  our  conference  was  a  resolution, 
that  with  the  first  division  he  should  cover  the 
north  part  of  the  town  that  night ;  while,  Avith 
the  second,  I  should  keep  the  Heights  above 
the  Rock  Fort.  In  the  morning  the  first  divi- 
sion embarked  at  the  southeast  part  of  the 
town,  and,  crossing  the  ferry,  joined  us  on  the 
East  Haven  side,  excepting  -the  54th,  which 
were  sent  on  board  their  transports. 

In  their  progress,  on  the  preceding  day,  from 
West  Haven,  they  were  under  a  continual  fire ; 
but  by  the  judicious  conduct  of  the  General, 
and  the  alertness  of  the  troops,  the  rebels  were 
everywhere  repulsed.     The   next  morning,  as 
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there  was  not  a  shot  fired  to  molest  the  retreat, 
Gen.  Garth  changed  his  design,  and  destroyed 
only  the  public  stores,  some  vessels  and  ord- 
nance, excepting  six  field-pieces  and  an  armed 
privateer,  which  were  brought  off. 

The  troops  re-embarked  at  Rock  Fort,  in  the 
afternoon,  with  little  molestation  ;  and  the  fleet 
leaving  the  harbor  that  evening,  anchored  the 
morning  of  the  8th  off  the  village  of  Fairfield. 

The  boats  being  not  sufficient  for  the  whole 
of  the  first  division,  I  landed  only  with  the  flank 
conrpanies  of  the  Guards,  one  company  of  the 
Landgrave's,  and  the  "  King's  American"  regi- 
ment, Avith  two  field-pieces,  east  of  the  village, 
and  southwest  of  the  Black  Rock  Battery,  which 
commands  the  harbor. 

"We  pursued  our  march  (under  a  cannonade 
without  effect)  towards  the  village,  but  in  our 
approach  received  a  smart  fire  of  musketry. 
The  rebels  fled  before  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
Guards,  and  left  us  in  possession  of  it,  and  of 
the  Heights  in  the  west,  until  Gen.  Garth,  who 
landed  two  miles  in  the  south,  joined  us  with 
the  remainder  of  the  troops,  in  the  evening. 

Having  laid  under  arms  that  night,  and  in  the 
morning  burned  the  greatest  part  of  the  village, 
to  resent  the  fire  of  the  rebels  from  their  houses, 
and  to  mask  our  retreat,  we  took  boat  where  the 
second  division  had  landed,  the  enemy  throwing 
only  a  weak  scattered  fire  on  our  flanks ;  the 
regiment  de  Landgrave,  by  a  very  proper  dis- 
position, having  effectually  covered  our  rear. 

Wanting  some  supplies,  we  crossed  the  Sound 
to  Huntingdon,  and  there  continued  till  the 
11th;  and  repassing  that  day,  anchored  five 
miles  from  the  Bay  of  Xorwalk. 

The  sun  being  nearly  set  before  the  54th,  the 
Landgrave's  regiment,  and  the  Yagers  were  in 
the  boats,  it  was  near  nine  in  the  evening  when 
I  landed  with  them  at  the  Cow  Pasture,  a  penin- 
sula on  the  east  side  of  the  harbor,  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  bridge,  which  formed  the  com- 
munication between  the  east  and  west  parts  of 
the  village,  nearly  equally  divided  by  a  salt 
creek. 

The  King's  American  regiment  being  unable 
to  join  us  before  three  next  morning,  we  lay 
that  night  on  our  arms.  In  our  march,  at  the 
first  dawn  of  the  day,  the  54th  led  the  column, 


and  soon  fell  in  with  the  rebel  outposts,  and, 
driving  the  enemy  with  great  alacrity  and  spirit, 
dispossessed  them  of  Drummond  Hill  and  the 
Heights  at  that  end  of  the  village,  east  from 
and  commanding  the  bridge. 

It  being  now  but  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  rebels  having  taken  post,  within 
random  cannon-shot,  upon  the  hills  upon  the 
north,  I  resolved  to  halt  until  the  second  di- 
vision, landing  at  the  Old  Well,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  harbor,  had  advanced  and  formed 
the  junction. 

General  Garth's  division  passed  the  bridge  by 
nine,  and,  at  my  desire,  proceeded  to  the  north 
end  of  the  village,  from  whence,  and  especially 
from  the  houses,  there  had  been  a  fire,  for  five 
hours,  upon  our  advanced  guards. 

The  Fusileers,  supported  by  the  light-infant- 
ry of  the  Guards,  began  the  attack,  and  soon 
cleared  the  quarters,  pushing  the  main  body  and 
a  hundred  cavalry  from  the  northern  heights, 
and  taking  one  piece  of  their  cannon. 

After  many  salt-pans  were  destroyed,  whale- 
boats  carried  on  board  the  fleet,  and  the  maga- 
zines, stores,  and  vessels  set  in  flames,  with  the 
greatest  part  of  the  dwelling-houses,  the  ad- 
vanced corps  were  drawn  back,  and  the  troops 
retired  in  two  columns  to  the  place  of  our  first 
debarkation,  and,  unassaulted,  took  ship  and  re- 
turned to  Huntingdon  Bay. 

We  were  waiting  only  for  fresh  supplies  of 
artillery  and  force  adequate  to  the  probable  in- 
crease of  the  rebels,  by  the  decrease  of  the  ob- 
jects of  their  care,  and  the  alarm  of  the  interior 
country,  when  I  was  honored,  on  the  13th,  Avith 
your  command  of  the  12th,  for  the  return  of 
the  troops,  with  the  fleet,  to  "White  Stone. 

The  rebels  in  arms  at  Xew  HaA-en  were  con- 
siderable, more  numerous  at  Fairfield,  and  still 
more  so  at  Xorwalk. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  continental  troops  had 
now  joined  their  militia,  under  General  Parsons, 
and  together  are  said  to  be  upwards  of  2000. 
The  accounts  of  their  loss  are  vague — it  could 
not  be  trifling. 

I  have  the  honor,  herewith,  to  transmit  your 
Excellency  a  general  return  of  the  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  missing  on  this  expedition. 
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III. 

EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  SIR  GEORGE  COL- 
LIER TO  MR.  STEPHENS,  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
ADMIRALTY. 

Raisonablb,  off  New  York,  July  27,  1779. 
You  will  be  pleased  to  acquaint  their  lord- 
ships, that  the  rebels  on  the  shores  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Connecticut,  having,  for  a  considerable 
time  past,  impeded  and  almost  totally  destroyed 
the  trade  of  His  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  pass- 
ing through  the  Sound,  it  was  judged  necessaiy 
by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  myself  that  desultory 
invasions  should  be  made  along  the  Connecticut 
coast,  with  an  intention  of  destroying  their 
whale-boats  and  other  piratical  craft,  to  prevent 
a  continuance  of  their  depredations.  The  land- 
forces,  consisting  of  2600  men,  commanded  by 
Major-general  Tryon,  I  caused  to  be  embarked 
in  transports ;  and  sending  the  Renown,  Thames, 
Otter,  and  two  armed  vessels  to  block  up  New 
London  and  the  east  entrance  of  the  Sound,  I 
proceeded,  on  the  3d  inst.,  from  New  York,  by 
way  of  Hell-Gate,  with  His  Majesty's  ships  Ca- 
milla, Scorpion,  Halifax  brig,  and  Hussar  gal- 
ley, together  with  the  transports,  and,  on  the 
5th,  landed  the  army,  in  two  divisions,  at  the 
town  of  New  Haven ;  which,  after  an  irregular 
resistance  from  the  rebels,  was  taken  possession 
of  by  us,  together  with  a  small  fort  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbor,  which  latter  we  destroyed 
(after  spiking  up  the  guns),  as  also  many  ware- 
houses filled  with  stores,  &c,  together  with  sev- 


eral vessels  and  whale-boats.  The  number  of 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  on  our  side, 
amounted  to  56  ;  that  of  the  rebels  we  are  un- 
acquainted with,  but  suppose  the  number  con- 
siderable. We  embarked  the  troops  without 
loss,  and,  two  days  afterwards,  our  flat-boats, 
covered  by  the  galley  and  gun-boats,  landed 
near  Fairfield,  though  opposed  by  the  militia 
and  some  continental  troops.  The  rebels  firing 
from  the  windows  and  tops  of  the  houses  oc- 
casioned the  band  of  loyal  refugees  to  set  several 
of  them  on  fire,  which  communicating  to  others, 
burned  the  whole  town,  and  also  several  whale- 
boats.  The  troops  embarked  from  thence  with- 
out molestation,  and  the  third  day  following 
they  were  landed  again  in  three  divisions  at  the 
town  of  Norwalk,  which,  for  the  treacherous 
conduct  of  the  rebels,  in  murdering  the  troops 
from  windows  of  houses,  after  safeguards  were 
granted  them,  was  destroyed,  together  with  five 
large  vessels,  two  privateer  brigs  on  the  stocks, 
and  20  whale-boats ;  as  also  two  saw-mills,  a 
considerable  salt-work,  several  warehouses  of 
stores,  merchandise,  &c.  The  small  town  of 
Greenfield  suffered  the  same  chastisement ;  two 
row-boat  privateers  were  destroyed,  and  many 
whale-boats. 

I  returned  afterwards  with  the  fleet  to  New 
York,  and  flatter  myself  that  the  navigation  of 
the  Sound  will  be  more  clear,  for  some  time, 
from  the  numerous  pirates  that  infested  it,  and 
the  passage  to  Rhode  Island  rendered  more  safe 
and  secure. 


CHAPTER    LIII. 

July  16,  1779. 

THE     STORMING     OF     STONY     POINT. 


No  portion  of  the  country  possessed 
a  greater  degree  of  interest,  during  the 
war  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
none  was  more  carefully  guarded,  than 
the  Highlands  on  the  Hudson.  The 
"passes"  in  these  hills  were  the  objects 
of  the  greatest  attention ;  and  the  stu- 
dent of  the  history  of  those  times  will 
have  noticed  the  constant  reference  to 
that  subject  which  pervade  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  master  minds  which, 
at  that  time,  under  God,  guided  the 
destinies  of  America. 

At  the  foot  of  these  Highlands,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  about 
forty  miles  above  the  city  of  New  York, 
is  Stony  Point,1 — a  little  rough  promon- 
tory which  puts  out  into  the  river,  and 
prepares  the  mind  of  the  passer-by,  on 
his  way  northward,  for  the  proper  at- 
tention to  those  mighty  barriers,  which, 
just  above,  arrest  the  waters  of  the 
noble  river  in  their  tranquil  progress 
towards  the  ocean.  "  The  river  washed 
three  fourths  of  its  base,  and  the  re- 
maining fourth  was  covered,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  a  deep  marsh,  which  com- 
menced near  the  river,  on  the  upper 

1  Barber  and  Howe's  Hist.  Coll.  of  N.  T.,  p.  476. 


side,  and  continued  into  it  below.  Over 
this  marsh  there  was  but  one  crossing- 
place  ;  but,  at  its  junction  with  the 
river;  was  a  sandy  beach,  passable  at 
low  water."1 

The  army  under  General  Washing- 
ton, in  accordance  with  the  defensive 
policy  adopted  by  Congress,  remained 
in  its  winter  quarters,  perfecting  its 
discipline  under  the  experienced  eye  of 
Baron  Steuben,  and  preparing  to  move 
wherever  its  presence  might  be  found 
necessary;2  that  under  General  Clinton, 
equally  indisposed  to  move,  remained 
in  its  quarters  in  New  York,  and  show- 
ed itself  only  in  an  occasional  predatory 
expedition  to  ravage  the  sea-coast,  to 
plunder  the  inhabitants,  or  to  burn 
their  villages.8 

At  length,  in  the  latter  part  of  May, 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  at  the  head  of  a 
respectable  force,  moved  up  the  Hud- 
son, with  the  evident  intention  to  seize 
the  passes  in  the  Highlands ; 4  and,  on 
the  first  of  June,  he  took  possession  of 

1  Marshall's  Washington,  iv.  p.  122. — "  Sparks'  Wash- 
ington, pp.  294,  295. — 3  The  expeditions  against  Virginia, 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  were  of  this  character. 

4  Sparks,  p.  297  ;  Marshall,  iv.  pp.  Ill,  112  ;  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  June  18,  1779. 
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Stony  Point  and  Verplanck's  Point — 
the  termini  of  "the  King's  Ferry" — at 
both  of  which  points  some  works  had 
been  thrown  up  by  the  Americans.1 
His  farther  progress,  however,  was  ar- 
rested by  the  rapid  movements  of  Gen- 
eral Washington2  (who  had  received 
early  intelligence  of  the  expedition),3 
and,  after  leaving  strong  garrisons  at 
both  these  posts,  he  returned  to  New 
York.4 

The  enemy's  movement  against  the 
coast  of  Connecticut  was  intended,  in 
part,  to  draw  General  Washington  far- 
ther eastward,  and  to  afford  General 
Clinton  an  opportunity  to  complete  his 
design  ;5  but  he  was  so  far  from  suc- 
ceeding, that  the  former  took  advantage 
of  the  division  of  the  enemy's  forces  to 
retaliate,  by  attacking  the  posts  which 
the  latter  had  just  secured  on  the  Hud- 
son. A  farther  inducement  to  do  this 
was  offered  in  the  great  inconvenience 
which  the  Americans  would  experience, 
in  being  cut  off  from  the  great  line  of 
communication  at  the  King's  Ferry;6 
in  "  the  necessity  of  doing  something  to 
satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  people, 
and  reconcile  them  to  the  defensive 
plan  he  was  obliged  to  pursue,  and  to 
the  apparent  inactivity  which  his  situa- 
tion imposed  upon  him;"  in  the  value 

1  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  June  3  ;  Writings  of 
Washington,  vi.  p.  269,  note  ;  Stedman,  ii.  pp.  140,  141  ; 
Sir  Heniy  Clinton  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  June  18. 

2  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  June  3,  June  6,  June  11 ; 
Marshall,  iv.  p.  113.— 3  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  May 
25  and  June  3  ;  Marshall,  iv.  pp.  109,  110. 

1  Marshall,  iv.  p.  115  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  262. 

D  Marshall,  iv.  pp.  116,  119. — a  Gen.  Washington  to 
Cong.,  June  11  and  July  20  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  120  ;  Sir  H. 
Clinton  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  June  18. 


of  stores,  artillery,  and  men  which  it 
contained ;  in  the  check  which  it  would 
exercise  on  the  predatory  movements 
of  the  enemy  on  the  Sound ;  and  in  the 
effect  it  would  produce  on  the  forces  if 
the  campaign  could  be  opened  with  a 
brilliant  success.1 

With  this  object  in  view,  the  General 
employed  every  means  within  his  power 
to  obtain  information  respecting  the 
strength  and  disposition  of  the  troops 
within  the  lines,  the  character  and  ex- 
tent of  the  works  which  they  were 
erecting,  and  the  points  at  which  they 
could  be  attacked  with  the  greatest 
certainty  of  success.2  General  Wayne, 
who  commanded  the  light-infantry,8  was 
also  ordered  to  head-quarters;4  and, 
two  weeks  later,  the  same  officer,  in  a 
"private  and  confidential"  letter,  was 
farther  instructed  to  make  the  prepara- 
tions necessary  for  the  assault  on  the 
works.5  On  the  tenth  of  July,  the 
commander-in-chief  communicated  Ms 
views  of  the  enterprise  to  General 
Wayne ;  and  the  letter,  which  also  con- 
tained the  details  of  the  proposed  sur- 
prise, is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
specimens  extant  of  the  powerful  mind 
of  this  great  man.  Every  portion  of 
the  preparations,  every  step  of  the 
movements  and  the  attendant  contin- 

1  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  July  20  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p. 
120.— 2  Letter  to  Henry  Lee,  jr. ,  June  28  ;  To  Gen.  Wayne, 
July  1 ;  To  the  same,  July  9  ;  To  the  Pres.  of  Cong.,  July 
20,  1779  ;  Gen.  Wayne  to  Gen.  Washington,  July  3  ;  Mar- 
shall, iv.  p.  120 ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  268. 

3  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen.  Wayne,  June  1  ;  Marshall, 
iv.  p.  121  ;  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  299. 

4  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen.  Wayne,  "Smith's  in  the 
Clove,  June  21,  1779." 

6  Letter,  July  1,  1779. 
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gencies,  every  thing  which  might,  pos- 
sibly, defeat  the  enterprise,  had  passed 
his  scrutiny.  The  reconnoitre,  the 
watchword  and  badges  by  which  the 
men  were  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
enemy,  the  time  of  night  when  the  ene- 
my's sentries  and  officers  of  the  night 
were  least  vigilant,  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  skulking  and  deser- 
tion, and  others,  the  most  trivial,  were 
the  objects  of  his  care.1  Yet,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  the  proposed  assault 
was  a  profound  secret.2  The  brigade 
of  troops  commanded  by  General  Muh- 
lenberg was  selected  as  a  covering 
party,  yet  it  was  moved  with  some 
other  apparent  object ;  and  its  course 
was  so  regulated  that  it  was  at  the 
necessary  point,  at  the  proper  moment, 
so  far  as  the  brigade  was  concerned,  by 
accident  only,  without  knowing  its  own 
importance  in  the  great  drama,3  The 
enemy's  artillery  were  to  be  turned  on 
his  own  shipping,  opposite  the  fort,  and 
a  party  of  American  artillerists  had  been 
provided  for  that  purpose,  yet  they  took 
with  them,  from  the  park,  two  field- 
pieces,  as  a  mask  to  the  movement,  and 
to  prevent  suspicion  among  themselves.4 
At  length,  on  the  fourteenth  of  July, 
General  Washington  gave  permission  to 
General  Wayne  "  to  carry  it  (the  pro- 
posed attempt)  into  execution,  to-mor- 
row night,  as  he  desired,"  at  the  same 
time  authorizing  him  to  adopt  either  of 


1  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen.  Wayne,  July  10,  1779. 

2  Letters  to  Gen.  Wayne,  July  1,  July  10.  July  14;  Gen. 
Wayne  to  Gen.  Washington,  11  a.  m.,  July  15. 

s  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen.  Muhlenberg,  July  15. 
4  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen.  Wayne,  July  10. 


the  several  "plans"  on  which  they  had 
conversed.1 

But  General  Wayne  could  find  no 
"plan"  better  adapted  to  secure  the 
object  of  the  expedition  than  that  sug- 
gested and  explained  by  the  command- 
er-in-chief, in  his  letter  of  the  tenth  of 
July ; 2  and  he  immediately  proceeded 
to  execute  it. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth, 
three  small  parties  of  picked  men,  un- 
der prudent  and  vigilant  officers,  were 
dispatched  to  secure  the  passes  leading 
to  Stony  Point ; 8  Colonel  Ball's  regi- 
ment was  ordered  from  Rose's  farm,  to 
support  the  column,  on  its  rear,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  confidence  to  the 
men  ;4  Colonel  Henry  Lee,  jr. — "Light- 
horse  Harry" — was  also  ordered  to  meet 
General  Wayne,  and  to  furnish  any  in- 
formation he  might  possess  respecting 
the  post  or  its  garrison;5  and  Major 
William  Hull,  with  a  detachment  of 
troops  under  his  command,  was  ordered 
down  from  West  Point,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  erecting  fortifications  to  de- 
fend that  pass.6 

The  necessary  preparations  having 
been  made,  the  troops  assembled  at 
Sandy  Beach,  fourteen  miles  above 
Stony  Point ; T  and,  at  twelve  o'clock, 


1  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen.  Wayne,  July  14,  1779. 

2  A  comparison  of  the  orders  issued  by  Gen.  Wayne 
(Doc.  I.),  with  the  plan  of  Gen.  Washington  (Letter  to  Gen. 
Wayne,  July  10),  will  show  that  the  plan  and  details  of 
the  expedition  were  Gen.  Washington's. 

s  Gen.  Wayne  to  Gen.  Washington,  11  a.  m.,  July  15. 

4  Ibid.—6  Col.  Henry  Lee  to  Pres.  Reed,  "  Stony  Point, 
11  p.  m.,  July  18." — 6  Campbell's  Life  of  Gen.  Hull.  p. 
158  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  268.—'  Gen.  Wayne  to  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, July  17,  Doc.  HI. 
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on  the  fifteenth  of  July,  they  moved,1 
under  the  guidance  of  Brom  Spring- 
ster,2  over  the  hills  and  through  the 
defiles  of  the  Highlands,  towards  that 
post.  The  roads  are  represented  as 
having  been  "  exceedingly  bad  and  nar- 
row," compelling  the  troops  to  move, 
the  greater  part  of  the  distance,  in 
single  files ; 3  and  it  was  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening  before  the  van  of  the  col- 
umn reached  Mr.  Springsteel's — a  mile 
and  a  half  distant  from  the  fort.4  The 
greatest  care  had  been  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  desertion  of  any  of  the  party, 
through  whose  treachery  the  enemy 
could  be  informed  of  the  expedition ; 
and  the  most  perfect  silence  was  en- 
forced through  the  entire  route.5 

As  the  troops  came  up  they  were 
formed  into  solid  columns  of  half  pla- 
toons,— Colonel  Febiger's  regiment  "in 
front,  followed  by  Colonel  Webb's  (un- 
der the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel 
Meigs),  and  the  detachment  under  Major 
Hull,  forming,  together,  the  right  wing ; 
and  Colonel  Butler's  regiment,  and  two 
companies  of  light  troops  from  North 
Carolina,  commanded  by  Major  Mur- 
fey,  constituting  the  left  wing.6     Henry 


1  Gen.  Wayne  to  Gen.  Washington,  Doc.  III. 

2  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii.  p.  164.  This,  without  doubt, 
was  an  old  man's  mode  of  pronouncing  Abraham  Spring- 
steel,  a  name  well  known  in  the  northern  part  of  Eock- 
land  county  to  this  day.  This  same  Brom  had  guided 
Gen.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  when  he  captured  the  forts. 
{Vide  pp.  336,  337.)— 3  Gen.  Wayne  to  Gen.  Washington, 
Doc.  III.  ;  Campbell's  Life  of  Gen.  Hull,  pp.  158,  159. 

4  Ibid. — 6  Gen.  Wayne's  Orders,  Doc.  I. — 6  Gen.  Wayne 
to  Gen.  Washington,  Doc.  III.  ;  Campbell's  Life  of  Hull, 
p.  159.  This  name  is  spelled  "Murfree"  in  Gen.  Wayne's 
Orders  (Doc.  I.)  Mr.  Sparks  has  adopted  this  style  of 
spelling  it. 


Lee's  light-horse  followed  in  the  rear  of 
all,  as  a  corps  de  reserve;1  and  General 
Muhlenberg's  brigade  covered  the  en- 
tire party.2  The  former  of  these  col- 
umns was  preceded,  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  paces,  by  one  hundred  and  fifty 
determined  and  picked  men,  led  by 
Lieutenant-colonel  Fleury;  the  latter, 
in  like  manner,  by  a  hundred  men  of 
similar  character,  led  by  Major  Stew- 
art;3 while  still  farther  in  advance  of 
each  column  was  a  forlorn  hope  of 
twenty  men,  that  on  the  right  led  by 
Lieutenant  Gibbons,  of  the  Sixth  Penn- 
sylvania regiment ;  and  that  on  the  left 
by  Lieutenant  Knox,  of  the  Ninth  regi- 
ment, from  the  same  State.4 

While  the  troops  were  thus  being 
formed  into  columns,  General  Wayne 
and  his  staff  rode  forward  to  reconnoi- 
tre;5 and  on  his  return  the  troops,  for 
the  first  time,  were  made  acquainted 
with  the  service  to  which  they  were 
ordered.6  Each  man,  at  the  same  time, 
was  ordered  "to  fix  a  piece  of  white 
paper  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of 
his  hat  or  cap,  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  enemy;"  and  a  watchword, — ulhe 
forts  oar  own" — was  communicated 
to  each,  with  orders  to  give  it  "with 
repeated  and  loud  voice,"  "  when  the 

'Major  Lee  to  Pres.  Keed,  11  p.  m.,  July  18 ;  Gen. 
Wayne  to  Gen.  Washington,  11  a.  m.,  July  15. 

2  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen.  Muhlenberg,  July  15  ;  Life 
of  Gen.  Muhlenberg,  pp.  173-175  ;  Gen.  Wayne  to  Gen. 
Washington,  Doc.  III.—3  Gen.  Wayne  to  Gen.  Washing- 
ton, Doc.  III.  ;  Campbell's  Life  of  Gen.  Hull,  p.  159  ; 
Henry  Lee,  jr.,  to  Pres.  Reed,  11  p.  m. ,  July  18,  1779. 

4  Gen.  Wayne  to  Gen.  Washington,  Doc.  III.  ;  Camp- 
bell's Mem.  of  Gen.  Hull,  pp.  159,  160.— 6  Gen.  Wayne  to 
Gen.  Washington,  Doc.  III.  ;  Hist,  of  Civil  War  in  Ameri- 
ca, iii.  p.  34. — '  Campbell's  Mem.  of  Gen.  Hull,  p.  159. 
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works  were  forced,  and  not  before?1 
After  the  column  had  been  formed,  it 
remained  at  Mr.  Springsteel's,  every 
man  standing  on  his  ground*  until 
half-past  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  whole 
moved  forward.8 

The  fort  on  Stony  Point  had  been 
supplied  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
heavy  pieces  of  ordnance ;  and  several 
breastworks  and  strong  batteries  were 
advanced  in  front  of  the  principal 
works,  while,  farther  down  the  hill,  on 
the  land  side,  were  two  rows  of  abatis. 
These  several  defences  "  commanded 
the  beach  and  the  crossing-place  of  the 
marsh,  and  could  rake  and  enfilade  any 
column  which  might  be  advancing  from 
either  of  those  points  towards  the  fort. 
In  addition  to  these  defences  several 
vessels  of  war  were  stationed  in  the 
river,  so  as,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to 
command  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill."4  The  garrison  was  composed  of 
the  Seventeenth  regiment  of  foot,  the 
grenadiers  of  the  Seventy-first  regiment, 
and  detachments  from  the  Loyal  Amer- 
icans and  the  Royal  Artillery,5  in  all 
about  six  hundred  men,6  commanded  by 
Lieutenant-colonel  Johnson  of  the  Sev- 
enty-first.7 

1  Gen.  Wayne's  Orders,  Doc.  I. 

2  Positive  orders  were  given  that  no  man  should  leave 
his  ground  without  being  accompanied  by  an  officer.  This 
was  done,  probably,  to  prevent  desertion  to  the  enemy. 

3  Gen.  Wayne  to  Gen.  Washington,  Doc.  III. 
*  Marshall's  Washington,  iv.  p.  122. 

6  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  dispatch,  Doc.  IV.  ;  Serg.  Lamb's 
Jour,  of  Occur.,  p.  273  ;  Hist,  of  Civil  War  in  America, 
iii.  p.  34.     Stedman  (ii.  p.  145)  names  other  regiments. 

6  Serg.  Lamb's  Jour,  of  Occur.,  p.  273  ;  Marshall,  iv. 
p.  122 ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  145. 

7  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  dispatch,  Doc.  IV.  ;  Serg.  Lamb's 
Jour,  of  Occur.,  p.  273  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  122. 
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With  the  utmost  silence  the  col- 
umns pursued  their  way,  until  the  small 
stream  which  separates  the  point  from 
the  main  land  had  been  passed,  when 
the  left  wing  diverged  towards  the  east- 
ern flank  of  the  works ;  and  the  right, 
with  which  was  General  Wayne,  to- 
wards the  western  flank.1  Soon  after- 
wards the  North  Carolina  light  troops, 
under  Major  Murfey,  moved  from  the 
rear  of  the  left  wing  and  proceeded,  di- 
rectly, towards  the  fort,  between  the  two 
columns,  for  the  purpose  of  masking 
their  approach.2  The  tide  being  up, 
the  beach  was  covered  with  more  than 
two  feet  of  water;8  and,  soon  after  the 
columns  separated,  the  right  wing  en- 
countered one  of  the  enemy's  outposts, 
which  fired  on  the  assailants  and  alarm- 
ed the  garrison.4 

In  the  mean  time  Major  Murfey 
pushed  forward  between  the  two  col- 
umns, and  opened,  and  kept  up,  a  heavy 
fire  on  the  enemy,  diverting  his  atten- 
tion from  the  real  points  of  attack,5  and 
receiving  the  greater  part  of  the  heavy 
fire  of  musketry  and  of  artillery,  loaded 
with  grape-shot,  which  was  opened  on 
the  Americans  from  the  works.6 

With  this  exception  not  a  gun  was 

1  Map  of  the  movement,  in  Sparks'  Writings  of  Gen. 
Washington,  vi.  p.  304. — 2  Campbell's  Mem.  of  Gen.  Hull, 
p.  163  ;  Hist,  of  Civil  War  in  America,  p.  35. 

3  Gen.  Wayne  to  Gen.  Washington,  Doc.  III.  ;  Camp- 
bell's Mem.  of  Gen.  Hull,  p.  162 ;  Hist.  Civil  War,  iii.  p.  35. 

4  Campbell's  Mem.  of  Gen.  Hull,  pp.  162,  165. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  163  ;  Hist,  of  Civil  War  in  America,  iii.  p.  35. 

6  Gen.  Wayne  to  Gen.  Washington,  Doc.  III.  ;  Camp- 
bell's Mem.  of  Gen.  Hull,  pp.  162,  165  ;  Holt's  N.  Y. 
Journal,  Poughkeepsie,  Monday,  Aug.  2,  1779.  It  has, 
generally,  been  supposed  the  garrison  was  surprised,  but 
these,  and  other  cotemporary  authorities,  show  the  con- 
trary. 
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fired  by  the  assailants,  and  the  two 
columns  pushed  forward,  through  the 
marsh,  in  perfect  silence.1  The  abatis 
was  cleared  with  more  difficulty,  and 
the  obstructions  thrown  in  their  way 
were  more  formidable  than  had  been 
expected ;  yet  "  neither  the  deep  mo- 
rass, the  formidable  and  double  rows  of 
abatis,  nor  the  high  and  strong  works, 
in  front  and  flank,  could  damp  the  ar- 
dor of  the  troops,  who,  in  the  face  of  a 
most  tremendous  and  incessant  fire  of 
musketry,  and  from  artillery  loaded 
with  grape-shot,  forced  their  way,  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  through"  every 
obstacle,  both  columns  meeting  in  the 
centre  of  the  enemy's  works  nearly  at 
the  same  instant."2 

Scaling  the  parapet,  and  creeping 
through  the  embrasures,  on  either  side, 
the  assailants  raised  the  cry,  "  The  fort's 
our  own,"  and  drove  the  garrison  be- 
fore them,  notwithstanding  the  most 
desperate  resistance  was  offered.3  While 
this  terrible  hand-to-hand  contest  was 
raging  within  the  fort,  General  Wayne, 
who  had  been  wounded  in  the  head 
with  a  musket-ball,4  was  laying  near  the 
abatis,  where  he  fell,5  but  when  the 
enemy  had  surrendered,6  as  he  soon  did, 
the  General  was  borne  into  the  fort  by 
Major  Hull  and  his  aids,  "bleeding,  but 


1  Gen.  Wayne  to  Gen.  Washington,  Doc.  III.  ;  Camp- 
bell's Mem.  of  Gen.  Hull,  p.  162  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  124  ; 
Hist,  of  Civil  War  in  America,  iii.  p.  35. 

3  Gen.  Wayne  to  Gen.  Washington,  Doc.  III. 

3  Campbell's  Life  of  Gen.  Hull,  p.  163. 

4  Gen.  Wayne  to  Gen.  Washington,  Doc.  III.  ;  Camp- 
bell's Life  of  Gen.  Hull,  p.  163.— 6  Ibid.  ;  Serg.  Lamb's 
Jour,  of  Occur.,  p.  274;  Hist.  Civil  War,  iii.  p.  35. 

0  Campbell's  Life  of  Gen.  Hull,  p.  163. 


in  triumph."1  Three  hearty  cheers 
from  his  victorious  troops,  formed  the 
salute  under  which  the  daring  Wayne 
was  carried  into  the  fort,  to  receive  the 
submission  of  the  garrison  ;2  and  the 
neighboring  "  Highlands,"  under  the  in- 
spiration of  the  moment,  caught  up  the 
joyful  sound,  and,  tossing  it  from  hill- 
top to  hill-top,  proclaimed,  "  The  fort's 
our  own."3 

No  time  was  lost  in  turning  the  guns 
of  the  fort  against  the  shipping  in  the 
river,  and  against  Fort  Fayette,  on 
Verplanck's  Point,  conveying  to  them 
the  information  that  Stony  Point  was 
no  longer  in  the  possession  of  the  King's 
troops.4  The  latter  received  the  infor- 
mation in  sullen  silence ; 5  the  former 
slipped  their  cables  and  dropped  down 
the  river,  with  the  ebb  of  the  tide.6 

In  this  gallant  affair  the  Americans 
lost  fifteen  killed  and  eighty-three 
wounded;7  the  enemy,  one  officer  and 
nineteen  men  killed;  six  officers  and 
sixty-eight  men  wounded ;  two  officers 
and  fifty-six  men  missing  ;  and  twenty- 
five  officers  and  four  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  men  prisoners? 

The  ordnance  and  stores,  which  were 
in  the  fort,  were  valued  at  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight   thousand,  six  hundred 


1  Gen.  Wayne  to  Gen.  Washington,  Doc.  III.  ;  Camp- 
bell's Life  of  Gen.  Hull,  p.  163.— s  Campbell's  Life  of  Gen. 
Hull,  p.  163. — 3  Grand  Master  Macoy's  Address  on  laying 
the  corner-stone  on  Stony  Point,  July  16,  1857. 

4  Gen.  Wayne  to  Gen.  Washington,  Doc.  III.  ;  Camp- 
bell's Mem.  of  Gen.  Hull,  p.  164.— 6  Campbell's  Mem.  of 
Gen.  Hull,  p.  164. — c  Gen.  Wayne  to  Gen.  Washington, 
Doc.  III.  ;  Campbell's  Gen.  Hull,  p.  164. 

'  Sparks'  Writings  of  Washington,  vi.  p.  540. 

6  Lieut. -Col.  Johnson  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  July  24, 1779. 
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and  forty  dollars,  and  this  amount,  in 
conformity  with  the  promise  of  General 
Wayne,  before  the  assault,  was  divided 
among  the  troops  in  proportion  to  the 
pay  of  the  officers  and  men ; *  besides 
which  fifteen  hundred  dollars  were  di- 
vided among  the  first  five  men  who 
entered  the  fort.2  Congress  presented 
its  thanks  to  the  troops,  and,  in  accord- 


ance with  the  suggestions  of  General 
Washington,1  ordered  medals  to  be 
struck  in  honor  of  the  event,  and  pre- 
sented to  General  AVayne,  Colonel 
Fleury,  and  Major  Stewart;2  the  coun- 
try was  filled  with  joy  ;s  and  even  the 
enemy  was  compelled  to  pay  homage, 
not  only  to  the  daring  of  the  assailants, 
but  to  the  generous  mercy  of  the  victors.4 


DOCUMENTS. 


GENERAL    WAYNE  S     ORDERS    TO    THE    TROOPS 
EMPLOYED   AGAINST   STOXY   POINT.3 


Light  Infantry  Head  Quarters,  Fort  ) 
Montgomery,  loth  July,  1779.        ) 

The  troops  will  march  this  day  at  twelve 
o'clock  and  move  by  the  right,  making  a  short 
halt  at  the  creek  or  run  on  this  side  Clement's. 
Every  Officer,  and  non-commissioned  officer  will 
remain  with  and  be  answerable  for  every  man 
in  their  platoons.  No  Soldier  to  be  permitted 
to  quit  the  ranks  on  any  pretence  whatever,  un- 
til a  general  halt  is  made,  and  then  to  be  at- 
tended by  one  of  the  Officers  of  the  Platoon. 

1  Sparks'  Writings  of  Washington,  vi.  p.  540. 

2  Gen.  Wayne's  Orders,  Doc.  I. 

3 1  am  indebted  to  my  esteemed  friend,  Hon.  Jared 
Sparks,  for  this  copy  of  the  original  order,  now  printed  for 
the  first  time,  in  its  complete  form,  as  issued  by  the  General; 
and  the  interest  which  the  importance  of  this  document 
would  produce,  in  any  event,  is  greatly  increased  from 
the  fact  that  it  is,  evidently,  a  copy  taken  from  that 
which  General  Wayne  furnished  to  the  traitor,  General 
Charles  Lee,  at  his  request. — (Letter  of  Gen.  Lee,  "  Berkely 
County,  Aug.  11,  1779,"  and  Gen.  Wayne's  reply,  "Heights  of 
Haverstraw,  Oct.  20,  1779.")  The  "sketch  of  Stony  Point," 
referred  to  by  Gen.  Wayne,  in  that  letter,  is  also  referred 
to  in  this  document. 


When  the  Van  of  the  troops  arrive  in  the  rear 
of  the  hill  z,  Colonel  Febeger  will  form  his  regi- 
ment into  a  solid  column  of  a  half  platoon  in 
front,  as  fast  as  they  come  up.  Colonel  Meigs 
will  form  next  in  Febeger's  rear,  and  Major 
Hull  in  the  rear  of  Meigs ;  these  will  compose 
the  right  column.  Colonel  Butler  will  form  his 
regt.  in  a  column  on  the  left  of  Febeger,  and 
Major  Murfree  in  his  rear.  Every  Officer  and 
Soldier  are  then  to  fix  a  piece  of  white  paper  in 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  his  hat  or  Cap  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  Enemy. 

When  the  order  is  given  to  march,  Colonel 
Fleury  mil  take  command  of  One  Hundred  and 
fifty  determined  and  picked  men  properly  offi- 
cered, and  with  their  arms  unloaded,  placing 
their  whole  dependance  on  the  bayonet  will 
move  about  twenty  paces  in  front  of  the  right 
column  by  the  rout  No.  1,  and  enter  the  sally 
port  C  ;  Fleury  will  detach  an  officer  and  twenty 
men  a  little  in  front  with  orders  to  secure  the 
Sentrys,  remove  the  Abbatis  and  other  obstruc- 
tions, that  the  column  may  pass  through  which 
will  follow  close  in  the  rear  with  shouldered 


1  Gen.  Washington  to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  July  20. 

2  Journals  of  Cong. — '  Benj.  Bush  to  Gen.  Wayne,  Aug. 
6,  1779;  Hist,  of  Civil  War  in  America,  iii.  p.  36. 

*  Serg.  Lamb's  Jour,  of  Occur.,  pp.  273,  274  ;   Hist,  of 
Civil  War  in  America,  iii.  pp.  35,  36  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  145. 
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musquets,  under  Colo.  Febeger  with  General 
Wayne  in  person. 

When  the  works  are  forced,  and  not  before, 
the  victorious  troops  as  they  enter  will  give 
the  watchword '  with  repeated  and  loud  voice, 
and  drive  the  enemy  from  their  works  & 
Guns. 

Should  the  enemy  refuse  to  surrender,  or  at- 
tempt to  make  their  escape  by  water  or  other- 
wise, vigorous  means  must  be  used  to  force 
them  to  the  former,  and  prevent  their  accom- 
plishing the  latter. 

Colonel  Butler  will  move  by  the  rout  No.  2 
preceded  by  one  hundred  men  with  unloaded 
arms,  and  fixed  bayonets  under  the  command  of 
Major  Steward,  who  will  observe  a  distance  of 
twenty  yards  in  front  of  the  column,  which  will 
immediately  follow  under  the  command  of  Colo. 
Butler,  and  enter  the  Sally  ports  C.  or  D.  Ma- 
jor Steward  will  also  detach  a  proper  officer  and 
twenty  men  a  little  in  front  to  secure  the  sen- 
tries, &g.  As  soon  as  they  enter  the  works 
they  are  to  give  and  continue  the  watch  word, 
to  prevent  confusion  and  mistake.  Major  Mur- 
free  will  follow  Colonel  Butler  to  the  first  figure 
3,  when  he  will  divide  a  little  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  wait  the  attack  on  the  right  which  will 
be  his  signal  to  begin,  &  keep  up  a  perpetual 
and  galling  fire,  and  endeavor  to  enter  and  pos- 
sess the  works  a,  a. 

If  any  soldier  presumes  to  take  his  musquet 
from  his  Shoulder,  attempt  to  fire,  or  begin  the 
battle  till  ordered  by  his  proper  officer,  he  shall 
be  instantly  put  to  death  by  the  officer  next 
him  ;  for  the  cowardice  or  misconduct  of  one 
man  is  not  to  put  the  whole  into  danger  or  dis- 
order with  impunity.  The  troops  in  advancing 
to  the  works  will  observe  the  strictest  &  most 
profound  silence,  and  pay  the  greatest  attention 
to  the  commands  of  their  Officers. 

As  soon  as  the  lines  are  carried,  the  officers 
of  artillery,  with  the  men  under  their  com- 
mand, will  take  possession  of  the  Cannon,  turn 
them  on  the  Shipping  and  the  post  on  Ver- 
plancks  Point  so  as  to  facilitate  the  attack  on 
that  quarter. 

The  General  has  the  fullest  confidence  in  the 

1  "The  fort's  our  own." 


bravery  and  fortitude  of  the  Corps  he  has  the 
happiness  to  command;  and  the  distinguished 
honor  conferred  on  every  officer  and  Soldier  who 
has  been  drafted  into  this  Corps  by  his  Excel- 
lency General  Washington,  the  credit  of  the 
States  they  respectively  belong  to,  and  their 
own  reputation  will  be  such  powerful  incite- 
ments to  each  man  to  distinguish  himself,  that 
the  General  cannot  have  the  least  doubt  of  a 
glorious  victory.  And  as  a  further  encourage- 
ment, he  engages  to  reward  the  first  man  who 
enters  the  work,  with  five  hundred  dollars,  and 
immediate  promotion,  to  the  second  four  hun- 
dred, to  the  third  three  hundred,  to  the  fourth 
two  hundred,  and  to  the  fifth  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  will  represent  the  conduct  of  every 
officer  and  Soldier  who  distinguishes  himself  on 
this  occasion  in  the  most  favorable  point  of  view 
to  his  Excellency  who  receives  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  rewarding  merit.  But  should  there 
be  any  soldier  so  lost  to  every  feeling,  every 
sense  of  honor,  as  to  attempt  to  retreat  one 
single  foot,  or  shrink  in  the  face  of  danger,  the 
officer  next  him  is  immediately  to  put  him  to 
death,  that  he  may  no  longer  disgrace  the  name 
of  a  Soldier,  or  the  Corps,  or  the  State  to  which 
he  belongs. 

As  General  Wayne  is  determined  to  share  the 
danger  of  the  night,  so  he  wishes  to  participate 
of  the  glory  of  the  day  in  common  with  his  fel- 
low Soldiers. 

True  copy  from  the  original  Orders. 

H.  W.  Archer,  Vol.  aide  de  Camp. 

The  Hon.  Major-general  Lee. 


II. 


GENERAL  WAYNE  S   FIRST  DISPATCH  TO   GENERAL 
WASHINGTON. 


Stony  Point,  two 
16 


o  o'clock  a.  m.,  I 
5  July,  1779.  1 


Dear  General  : — The  fort  and  garrison,  with 
Colonel  Johnson,  are  ours.    Our  officers  and  men 
behaved  like  men  who  are  determined  to  be  free. 
Yours,  most  sincerely, 

Anthony  Wayne. 
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GENERAL   WAYNE  S    SECOND    DISPATCH    TO    GEN- 
ERAL  WASHINGTON. 

Stony  Point,  July  17,  1779. 

Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  give  you  a  full  and 
particular  relation  of  the  reduction  of  this  Point 
by  the  light-infantry  under  my  command. 

On  the  15th  instant,  at  twelve  o'clock,  we 
took  iap  our  line  of  march  from  Sandy  Beach, 
distant  fourteen  miles  from  this  place ;  the  roads 
being  exceedingly  bad  and  narrow,  and  having 
to  pass  over  high  mountains,  through  deep 
morasses  and  difficult  defiles,  Ave  were  obliged 
to  move  in  single  files  the  greatest  part  of  the 
way.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  van 
arrived  at  Mr.  Springsteel's,  within  one  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  enemy,  and  formed  into  col- 
umns as  fast  as  they  came  up,  agreeably  to  the 
order  of  battle  annexed ;  namely,  Colonels  Feb- 
iger's  and  Meigs'  regiments,  with  Major  Hull's 
detachment,  formed  the  right  column,  Colonel 
Butler's  regiment  and  Major  Murfey's  two 
companies  the  left.  The  troops  remained  in 
this  j)osition,  until  several  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers with  myself  had  returned  from  reconnoiter- 
ing  the  works.  At  half-after  eleven  o'clock, 
being  the  hour  fixed  on,  the  whole  moved  for- 
ward. The  van  of  the  right  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  volunteers,  properly  officered, 
who  advanced  with  unloaded  muskets  and  fixed 
bayonets,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Fleury ;  these  were  preceded  by  twenty 
picked  men,  and  a  vigilant  and  brave  officer  to 
remove  the  abatis  and  other  obstructions.  The 
van  of  the  left  consisted  of  one  hundred  volun- 
teers, under  the  command  of  Major  Stewart, 
with  unloaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets,  also 
preceded  by  a  brave  and  determined  officer, 
with  twenty  men,  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 
other. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  assault  was  to  begin  on 
the  right  and  left  flanks  of  the  enemy's  works, 
whilst  Major  Murfey  amused  them  in  front ; 
but  a  deep  morass  covering  the  whole  front, 
and  at  this  time  overflowed  by  the  tide,  to- 
gether with  other  obstructions,  rendered  the 
approaches  more  difficult  than  was  at  first  ap- 


prehended, so  that  it  was  about  twenty  minutes 
after  twelve  before  the  assault  began.  Pre- 
viously to  which  I  placed  myself  at  the  head  of 
Febiger's  regiment,  or  the  right  column,  and 
gave  the  troops  the  most  pointed  orders  not  to 
fire  on  any  account,  but  place  their  whole  de- 
pendence on  the  bayonet,  which  order  was  lit- 
erally and  faithfully  obeyed.  Neither  the  deep 
morass,  the  formidable  and  double  rows  of  abatis, 
nor  the  strong  works  in  front  and  flank,  could 
damp  the  ardor  of  the  troops,  who,  in  the  face 
of  a  most  tremendous  and  incessant  fire  of  mus- 
ketry, and  from  cannon  loaded  with  grape-shot, 
forced  their  way,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
through  every  obstacle,  both  columns  meeting 
in  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  works  nearly  at  the 
same  instant.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given 
to  Lieutenant-colonel  Fleury  (who  struck  the 
enemy's  standard  with  his  own  hand)  and  to 
Major  Stewart,  who  commanded  the  advanced 
parties,  for  their  brave  and  prudent  conduct. 

Colonels  Butler,  Meigs,  and  Febiger,  con- 
ducted themselves  with  that  coolness,  bravery, 
and  perseverance,  that  will  ever  insure  success. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Hay  was  wounded  in  the 
thigh,  bravely  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  bat- 
talion. I  should  take  up  too  much  of  your  Ex- 
cellency's time  were  I  to  particularize  every  in- 
dividual who  deserves  it,  for  his  bravery  on  this 
occasion.  I  cannot,  however,  omit  Major  Lee,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  frequent  and  very  useful 
intelligence,  which  contributed  much  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise ;  and  it  is  with  the  great- 
est pleasure  I  acknowledge  to  you,  that  I  was 
supported  in  the  attack  by  all  the  officers  and 
soldiers  under  my  command,  to  the  utmost  of 
my  wishes.  The  officers  and  privates  of  the 
artillery  exerted  themselves  in  turning  the  can- 
non against  Verplanck's  Point,  and  forced  the 
enemy  to  cut  the  cables  of  their  shipping,  and 
run  down  the  river. 

I  should  be  wanting  in  gratitude  were  I  to 
omit  mentioning  Captain  Fishbourn  and  Mr. 
Archer,  my  two  aids-de-camp,  who,  on  every 
occasion,  showed  the  greatest  intrepidity,  and 
supported  me  into  the  works  after  I  received 
my  wound  in  passing  the  last  abatis. 

Inclosed  are  the  returns  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  of  the  light-infantry,  as  also  of  the 
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enemy,  together  with  the  number  of  prisoners 
taken,  likewise  of  the  ordnance  and  stores  found 
in  the  garrison. 

I  forgot  to  inform  your  Excellency,  that  pre- 
viously to  my  marching,  I  had  drawn  General 
Muhlenberg  into  my  rear,  who,  with  three  hun- 
dred men  of  his  brigade,  took  post  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  marsh,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness 
either  to  support  me,  or  to  cover  a  retreat,  in 
case  of  accident ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  his 
faithfully  and  effectually  executing  either,  had 
there  been  any  occasion  for  him. 

The  humanity  of  our  brave  soldiery,  who 
scorned  to  take  the  lives  of  a  vanquished  foe 
calling  for  mercy,  reflects  the  highest  honor  on 
them,  and  accounts  for  the  few  of  the  enemy 
killed  on  the  occasion. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
I  have  mentioned  the  conduct  of  Lieutenants 
Gibbons  and  Knox,  the  two  gentlemen  who  led 
the  advanced  parties  of  twenty  men  each.  Their 
distinguished  bravery  deserves  the  highest  com- 
mendation. The  former  belongs  to  the  Sixth 
Pennsylvania  regiment,  and  lost  seventeen  men 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  attack  ;  the  latter 
belongs  to  the  Ninth  Pennsylvania  regiment, 
and  was  more  fortunate  in  saving  his  men, 
though  not  less  exposed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c, 

Anthony  Wayne. 


IV. 


SIR  HENRY  CLINTON  S  DISPATCH  TO  LORD  GEORGE 
GERMAIN. 

[From  the  London  Gazette  of  Tuesday,  October  5,  1779.] 

Whitehall,  October  5,  1779. 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  General  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

Head-quarters,  Dobbs  Ferry,  July  25,  1779. 

In  my  dispatch,  No.  57,  I  had  the  honor  to 
inform  your  Lordship  of  my  having  taken  pos- 
session of  Verplanck's  and  Stony  Point,  upon 
the  North  River. 

On  the  night  of  the  15th  instant,  the  enemy 
suddenly  assaulted  and  carried  the  lines  at  Stony 
Point.     The  greater  part  of  the  garrison,  con- 


sisting of  the  Seventeenth  regiment  of  foot,  the 
grenadier  company  of  the  Seventy-first  regi- 
ment, a  company  of  the  Loyal  Americans,  and 
a  small  detachment  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  un-' 
der  the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Johnson, 
of  the  Seventeenth  regiment,  were  either  killed 
or  taken.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  procure 
accounts  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  form  a  deci- 
sive judgment  upon  this  accident.  I  have  the 
honor  to  inclose  Lieutenant-colonel  Johnson's 
account,  as  likewise  that  published  by  the  rebels. 

The  enemy  immediately  began  a  heavy  can- 
nonade with  our  guns  from  Stony  Point  upon 
Lieutenant-colonel  Webster,  Avho  commanded 
at  Verplanck's,  with  the  Thirty-third  regiment, 
Loyal  Americans,  and  detachments  from  the 
Royal  Artillery,  and  from  the  Seventy-first  regi- 
ment. At  the  same  time  Lieutenant-colonel 
Webster  was  informed  that  a  considerable  force 
was  in  his  rear,  who,  if  they  did  not  mean  to 
attack  him  from  that  quarter,  at  least  would 
make  his  retreat,  should  he  be  driven  to  that 
extremity,  very  difficult. 

Upon  the  first  intelligence  I  l-eceived  of  this 
matter,  I  ordered  the  army  to  advance  to  Dobbs 
Ferry,  pushing  forward  the  cavalry  and  some 
light  troops  to  the  banks  of  the  Croton  River, 
to  awe  the  enemy  in  any  attempt,  by  land, 
against  Verplanck's.  Brigadier-general  Stirling 
was,  in  the  mean  time,  embarked  with  the  Forty- 
second,  Sixty-third,  and  Sixty -fourth  regiments, 
for  the  relief  of  Verplanck's,  or  the  recovery  of 
Stony  Point.  The  northerly  winds,  rather  un- 
common at  this  season,  opposed  Brigadier-gen- 
eral Stirling's  progress  till  the  19th,  when,  upon 
his  arriving  within  sight  of  Stony  Point,  the  ene- 
my abandoned  it,  with  precipitation  and  some 
circumstances  of  disgrace. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Webster,  who  had  with 
great  firmness  supported  the  heavy  fire  of  the 
enemy,  had  not,  during  the  whole  time,  deigned 
to  return  a  single  shot,  being  sensible  that  it 
would  have  been  of  no  material  effect.  The 
enemy,  possibly,  supposing,  from  this  circum- 
stance, that  he  might  have  no  heavy  cannon, 
brought  down  a  galley  to  carry  off,  from  Stony 
Point,  part  of  the  artillery,  which  would  have 
found  difficulty  in  retiring  through  the  roads 
of  that  country.     As  soon  as  the  cannon  were 
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aboard  the  galley,  Lieutenant-colonel  Webster 
turned  upon  her  an  eighteen-pounder,  the  only 
piece  of  heavy  ordnance  he  had,  which  raked 
her  with  such  effect,  that,  to  prevent  her  sinking, 
the  crew  ran  her  ashore,  and  then  set  fire  to 
her.  Such  of  the  cannon  as  remained  upon 
Stony  Point  were  buried,  or  thrown  into  the 
river  by  the  enemy,  who  immediately  made  a 
most  precipitous  retreat. 

Having  been  apprehensive  that  the  delay,  oc- 
casioned by  the  contrary  wind,  might  have  given 
the  enemy  time  to  collect  a  force  at  the  Points, 
too  powerful  for  Brigadier-general  Stirling,  and 
being  anxious  that  no  step  should  be  omitted 
for  the  security  of  Verplanck's  and  recovery  of 
Stony  Point,  I  had  embarked  with  the  light- 
infantry,  and  joined  General  Stirling  at  Haver- 
straw  Bay.  My  whole  army  being  within  my 
reach,  I  had  some  hopes  of  being  able  to  betray 
Mr.  Washington  into  an  engagement  for  the 
possession  of  Stony  Point.  Possibly  he  suspect- 
ed my  view,  and  declined  adventuring  any 
measure  which  might  bring  on  an  action  in  a 
country  unfavorable  to  him. 

Brigadier-general  Stirling  is  now  at  Stony 
Point  with  five  battalions,  repairing  the  works, 
which  are  a  good  deal  damaged. 


[Inclosure.] 

COPT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  LIEtTENANT-OOLONEL  JOHN- 
SON, OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  REGIMENT  OF  FOOT,  TO 
SIR   HENRY   CLINTON. 

Hardy's  Town,  July  24,  1779. 
The  bearer,  Lieutenant  Armstrong,  of  the 
Seventeenth  regiment  of  infantry,  will  give  you 
a  full  and  perfect  account  of  the  unfortunate 
event  of  the  morning  of  the  16th  instant,  where- 
on the  post  of  Stony  Point  fell  into  the  hands  of 


the  enemy.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  upon 
a  just  representation,  you  will  be  fully  convinced 
that  it  was  not  any  neglect  on  my  part,  nor  of 
the  troops  under  my  command,  but  the  very 
superior  force  of  the  enemy,  that  caused  the 
capture  of  the  place.  Inclosed  I  send  a  return 
of  the  killed,  wounded,  missing,  and  prisoners, 
as  nearly  as  could  be  collected  by  the  command- 
ing officers  of  the  corps. 

The  very  distressed  situation  of  our  people, 
for  want  of  necessaries  of  every  kind,  occasioned 
my  making  application  for  a  flag,  in  order  to 
have  them  provided.  General  Washington's 
permission  to  send  a  subaltern  officer  of  each 
corps,  I  received  but  this  instant.  The  commis- 
sary of  prisoners  being  under  the  necessity  of 
returning  immediately,  obliges  me  to  draw  to  a 
conclusion,  referring  your  Excellency  to  Lieu- 
tenant Armstrong  for  any  further  jaarticulars. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c, 
H.  Johnson,  Lieut.- Col.  11th  foot. 

His  Excellency  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  &c. 


Total  return  of  the  Trilled,  wounded,  missing,  and 
talcen  prisoners  by  the  enemy,  of  His  Majesty's 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel 
Henry  Johnson,  at  the  engagement  upon  Stony 
Point,  July  16,  1779. 

1  captain,  3  sergeants,  1  drummer,  15  rank 
and  file,  killed  ;  1  captain,  3  lieutenants,  2  en- 
signs, 1  sergeant,  67  rank  and  file,  wounded / 
1  captain,  1  lieutenant,  1  sergeant,  1  drummer, 
54  rank  and  file,  missing  ;  1  colonel,  4  captains, 
12  lieutenants,  5  ensigns,  1  adjutant,  1  surgeon, 
1  conductor,  23  sergeants,  16  drummers,  408 
rank  and  file,  prisoners. 

H.  Johnson, 
Lieut.-  Col.  17th  infantry. 


CHAPTER     LIY. 

July  22,  1779. 

THE     BATTLE     OF     MINISINK. 


The  incursions  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
Tories  who  acted  with  them,  on  the 
frontier  settlements  of  New  York,  have 
been  already  noticed ;  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  inhabitants  have  filled  many 
pages  of  the  histories  of  that  State. 

Among  these  depopulated  neighbor- 
hoods, where  the  hand  of  the  spoiler 
and  the  assassin  fell  with  unusual  sever- 
ity, was  Minisink,  an  ancient  settlement 
in  the  western  part  of  Orange  county, 
New  York.  It  is  situated  about  ten 
miles  west  from  Goshen,  on  the  Navi- 
sink  River,  among  the  Shawangunk 
Mountains  ;  and  its  earlier  history 
abounds  with  stirring  incidents,  among 
which  the  record  of  a  bloody  battle 
with  the  Indians,  in  July,  1669,  is  a 
prominent  feature.1 

During  the  winter  of  1TT8— T9,  the 
Count  Pulaski,  with  his  cavalry,  was 
stationed  in  that  neighborhood;  but 
when,  in  February,  he  was  ordered  to 
the  South,2  the  entire  frontier,  in  that 
part  of  the  State,  was  left  wholly  ex- 


1  Eager' s  Hist,  of  Orange  Co.,  N.  T.,  pp.  406-420  ;  Los- 
sing's  Field  Book,  ii.  p.  101. — 2  Jour,  of  Cong.,  Tuesday, 
Feb.  2,  1779  (vol.  v.  p.  31)  ;  Gen.  Washington  to  Count 
Pulaski,  Feb.  8,  1779. 


posed.  Taking  advantage  of  this,  the 
Indians  visited  the  neighboring  settle- 
ments in  small  parties,  and  plundered 
them;1  and,  during  the  night  of  the 
nineteenth  of  July,  Joseph  Brant,  at 
the  head  of  sixty  warriors  and  twenty- 
seven  Tories,  disguised  as  Indians,2  stole 
upon  the  settlement  at  Minisink.  It  is 
said  this  was  but  a  detachment  from  a 
larger  body,  which  was  left  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  and  plunder  rather  than  murder 
appears  to  have  been  its  object.8  Set- 
ting fire  to  several  of  the  houses,  the 
savages  appear  to  have  obtained  full 
possession  of  the  village  before  any 
alarm  was  raised  among  the  slumber- 
ing inhabitants ;  and,  when  the  latter, 
aroused  by  the  glare  of  the  burning 
buildings  and  the  whoops  of  the  sav- 
ages, sought  safety  in  flight,  they  were 
allowed  to  escape  without  any  interrup- 

1  Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  415. 

2  Letter  to  Gen.  Sullivan,  Minisink,  July  28,  in  The 
Penn.  Packet,  Tuesday,  Aug.  19  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  312  ; 
Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  415.  As  Brant  often  left  the  main 
body  of  his  forces,  and  went  out  with  smaller  parties  on 
minor  excursions,  and  as  this  small  force  appears  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  statement  of  cotemporary  writers,  it 
is  probable  it  was  only  a  detachment  from  a  larger  body. 

3  Brant  claimed  that  this  was  the  sole  object  of  the 
expedition. 
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tion,  while  the  former  appeared  con- 
tented with  the  plunder  which  they 
secured,  after  destroying  ten  houses, 
eleven  barns,  a  church,  and  a  grist- 
mill.1 

Intelligence  of  this  outrage  was  for- 
warded to  Goshen,  and  Colonel  Tusten 
immediately  issued  orders  to  the  officers 
of  his  regiment  to  meet  him  at  Minisink, 
on  the  following  morning,  with  as  many 
of  their  men  as  they  could  muster.  At 
the  appointed  time,  one  hundred  and 
forty-nine  men,2  many  of  them  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  the  county,  who 
had  volunteered  for  the  occasion,  as- 
sembled around  the  charred  remains 
of  the  settlement  at  Minisink,  and  a 
"Council"  was  called  to  decide  what 
course  should  be  pursued.  Colonel 
Tusten, — sensible  of  the  disadvantages 
under  which  so  small  a  force  would 
move,  and  conscious  of  the  skill  of  his 
opponent,  while  the  Tories  who  were 
with  him  possessed  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  ground, — opposed  a  pursuit 
until  reinforcements  came  up,  and  a 
larger  supply  of  ammunition  was  ob- 
tained. The  majority,  led  away  by  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  and  by  the 
rashness  of  Major  Meeker  and  a  few 
others,  appeared  to  be  determined  to 
pursue  the  enemy,  who  was  represented 
as  cowardly,  and  afraid  to  meet  such 
a  force  as  was  then  on  the  ground. 
While   these   matters  were  being  dis- 


1  Letter  to  Gen.  Sullivan,  in  Penn.  Packet,  Tuesday, 
Aug.  19.  Gordon  (Am.  Rev.,  iii.  p.  312)  says  eleven 
barns,  two  mills,  and  a  stockade  were  destroyed. 

2  H.  Gaines'  N.  Y.  Gazette  and  Mercury,  No.  1453, 
Aug.  23,  1779,  says  "  120  men,  officers  included." 

Vol.  I.— 67 


cussed  by  the  party — for  in  "  councils " 
such  as  this  was,  the  officers  and  men 
occupied  the  same  platform — Major 
Meeker  mounted  his  horse,  flourished 
his  sword,  and  called  out,  "Let  the 
brave  men  follow  me ;  the  cowards 
may  stay  behind."  This  decided  the 
question,  and  the  entire  party  imme- 
diately took  up  its  line  of  march, 
on  the  old  Katheghton  Path,1  the 
trail  of  the  retreating  savages.  After 
marching  seventeen  miles,  to  Skinner's 
saw-mills,2  it  encamped  for  the  night, 
and,  on  the  following  morning,  was 
joined  by  Colonel  Hathorn,  of  the  War- 
wick regiment,  with  a  small  reinforce- 
ment. Being  an  older  officer  than  Col- 
onel Tusten,  the  former  took  the  com- 
mand, and  the  party  proceeded  on  its 
march.  After  it  had  proceeded  a  few 
miles,  to  Halfway  Brook,  it  reached  the 
place  where  the  enemy  had  passed  the 
preceding  night ;  and  the  extent  of 
ground  which  had  been  occupied,  and 
the  number  of  fires  which  had  been 
lighted,  showing  his  force  to  have  been 
much  greater  than  that  of  his  pursuers, 
a  second  "  council"  was  held.  The  same 
desperate  course  which  had  been  fol- 
lowed at  the  former  council  was  fol- 
lowed here,  and  with  the  same  result, 
notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  Col- 
onels Hathorn,  Tusten,  and  others, 
whose  courage  was  tempered  with  pru- 
dence. 

Captain  Tyler,  who  had  more  knowl- 
edge of  such  matters  than  the  other 


1  H.   Gaines'  N.  Y.  Gazette   and  Mercury,  No.  1453, 
Aug.  23,  1779.— "Ibid. 
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officers,  was  dispatched,  with  a  small 
scouting-party,  to  reconnoitre,  since  it 
was  evident  that  the  enemy  was  but  a 
very  short  distance  in  advance.  He 
had  proceeded  only  a  short  distance, 
however,  when  he  fell  into  an  ambus- 
cade and  was  shot — a  warning  which 
fell,  unnoticed,  on  the  reckless  mass 
who  followed,  after  the  alarm,  which 
his  death  had  momentarily  produced, 
had  subsided.  Disregarding  this  timely 
notice,  as  well  as  the  counsels  of  their 
senior  officers,  the  settlers  madly  rushed 
forward,  and,  soon  afterwards,  they 
emerged  upon  the  hills  on  the  Dela- 
ware, north  from  where  Port  Jervis 
now  stands,  upon  the  eastern  bank  of 
which  stream,  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  in  advance,  they  saw  the  Indians 
deliberately  marching  towards  the  ford- 
ing-place,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lacka- 
waxen. 

Desiring  to  intercept  the  enemy  be- 
fore he  reached  the  ford,  Colonel  Ha- 
thorn  left  the  trail  and  moved  off  to 
the  right,  when,  by  the  intervening 
woods  and  hills,  the  opposing  forces 
lost  sight  of  each  other.  Joseph  Brant, 
who  had  seen  his  pursuers,  and  antici- 
pated their  design,  immediately  made  a 
counter-movement,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  advantage  of  a  position, 
without  alarming  his  opponent.  Mov- 
ing off,  also,  to  the  right  of  his  line  of 
march,  up  a  deej)  ravine,  over  which 
Colonel  Hathorn  had  already  passed, 
Brant  threw  his  force  in  the  rear  of  the 
Americans,  and  formed  an  ambuscade 
on  advantageous  ground.  The  latter, 
on  reaching  the  fording-place,  were  dis- 


appointed that  their  enemy  was  not 
there ;  and  that  feeling  was  increased 
when  it  was  found  that  he  was  no 
longer  on  the  route  on  which  they  had 
seen  him  a  few  minutes  before.  While 
this  feeling,  and  a  desire  to  do  any  thing, 
no  matter  how  imprudent,  to  avenge 
their  disappointment,  prevailed,  a  soli- 
tary Indian,  mounted  on  a  horse  which 
had  been  stolen  from  Minisink,  appeared 
in  a  quarter  where  they  least  expected 
to  see  an  enemy — on  the  path  over 
which  they  had  just  passed.  The  sight 
of  an  enemy  was  sufficient  to  arouse  all 
their  energies,  especially  when  to  it  was 
added  that  of  one  of  his  trophies,  and 
they  pursued,  and  shot  him.  Others 
then  appeared,  and  gradually  the  con- 
flict became  general.  By  an  ingenious 
movement,  early  in  the  day,  upwards 
of  fifty  of  the  American  troops  were 
cut  off  from  the  main  body,  and  were 
prevented  from  taking  any  part  in  the 
battle,  leaving  only  about  eighty  men 
to  oppose  the  enemy.  These,  occupy- 
ing the  summit  of  a  hill,  with  the 
ground  descending  in  all  directions, 
formed,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  hollow 
square,  sheltering  themselves  behind 
the  trees  and  rocks,  and  keeping  up  a 
constant  and  deadly  fire.  From  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morninsr  until  late  in  the 
afternoon,  this  obstinate  conflict  con- 
tinued, when  the  faithful  occupant  of  a 
sheltering  rock,  on  the  northeast  angle 
of  the  square,  fell,  and  exposed  that 
important  point  to  the  assaults  of  the 
enemy.  The  quick  eye  of  Joseph  Brant 
instantly  saw  this  opening  in  the  Ameri- 
can lines,  and,  as  quickly,  availed  him- 
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self  of  the  opportunity  which,  it  afford- 
ed. The  chief,  at  the  head  of  such  of 
his  men  as  were  near  him,  dashed  in 
through  the  opening  and  attacked  the 
Americans  on  all  sides.  Disconcerted 
at  this  sudden  reverse,  and  suffering 
from  the  want  of  ammunition,  the  lat- 
ter retreated  in  every  direction,  and 
the  savages  joined  in  an  energetic  and 
bloody  pursuit. 

Early  in  the  day  the  wounded  were 
provided  with  a  sheltered  retreat,  un- 
der a  large  rock,  and  here  seventeen 
men  had  been  collected,  with  Colonel 
Tusten,  who  was  a  skilful  surgeon,  to 
attend  to  them.  All  these  were  im- 
mediately butchered,  and  more  were 
killed  in  the  pursuit  than  in  the  battle. 
Of  those  who  were  in  the  battle,  forty- 
five  fell1 — some  on  the  field,  others  in 
the  retreat ;  while  many  who  had  been 
wounded  suffered  a  more  terrible  death, 
in  the  torments  which  their  solitary  and 
helpless  condition  produced.  Of  those 
who  were  cut  off,  before  the  fight  be- 
gan, there  is  no  other  account  than  that 
they,  too,  were  "  missing ; "  and  as  it  is 
generally  acknowledged  that,  of  the 
one  hundred  and  forty-nine  who  went 
out,  only  thirty  returned,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they,  too,  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
their  own  rashness.2 


1  Forty-five  names  appear  on  the  monument  at  Goshen, 
although  forty-four  is  the  number  referred  to,  on  the  east 
side  of  it,  as  having  fallen  in  the  battle.  See  also  a  "  let- 
ter from  Orange  Co.,  July  28,"  in  the  "  Penn.  Packet," 
Phila.,  Aug.  7,  1779;  A  "letter  to  Gen.  Sullivan,"  in 
the  Penn.  Packet,  Thursday,  Aug.  19,  1779. 

2  Rivington's  "  Koyal  Gazette,"  No.  296,  New  York, 
Saturday,  July  31,  1779,  says  all,  except  fifteen,  were 
killed.     H.  Gaines'  N.  Y.  Gazette  and  Mercury,  No.  1450, 


Having  relieved  himself  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  Americans,  Joseph  Brant 
continued  on  his  way ;  and,  in  a  few 
days  afterwards,  he  fell  on  a  village  in 
the  Mohawk  Valley,  with  a  blow  simi- 
lar to  that  which  befell  Minisink.1 

In  after  years,  Joseph  was  censured 
for  the  cruelties  which  were  alleged  to 
have  been  perpetrated  in  this  expedi- 
tion. He  denied  the  charge  with  great 
energy ;  maintaining  that  he  desired 
only  to  obtain  supplies,  which  was 
probably  true ;  and  stated  that  when 
the  Americans  approached  his  hiding- 
place  he  arose,  placed  himself  openly 
in  their  view,  addressed  the  officer  in 
command — telling  him  that  his  force 
greatly  outnumbered  the  Americans, 
demanded  their  surrender,  and  prom- 
ised them  protection.  While  he  was 
thus  parleying  with  them,  a  ball  from 
the  Americans  passed  through  his  belt, 
when  he  retired  from  the  ground  and 
joined  his  warriors.2  He  also  charged 
an  American  officer  with  using  dishon- 
orable means  to  save  his  life.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  officer  (Major  Wood), 
by  some  means,  had  obtained  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Master  Mason's  grand  hail- 
ing-sign  of  distress,  although  not  a 
member  of  the  order ;  that  he  had 
given  the  mystic  sign  in  the  presence 


Aug.  2,  says  "  at  least  150  of  the  rebel  militia  were  killed 
on  the  spot  ;"  and,  in  the  next  number  of  the  same 
paper,  it  is  said,  "  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  number 
of  the  rebels  that  were  killed  by  the  Indians  near  Mini- 
sink,  as  mentioned  in  our  last,  was  not  in  the  least  ex- 
aggerated." The  statement  in  Rivington's  "  Koyal  Ga- 
zette," No.  301,  Wednesday,  Aug.  18, 1779,  also  says  119 
were  "  missing." 

1  Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  421.— 2  Ibid.,  pp.  418,  419. 
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of  the  chief ;  and  that  the  latter,  faith- 
ful to  his  vows,  had  interposed  and 
saved  his  life.  Discovering,  afterwards, 
the  deception  which  had  been  practised 
on  him,  he  was  exceedingly  indignant, 
yet  he  spared  his  life  ;  and  he  returned 
to  Orange  county,  where  he  spent  the 
evening  of  his  days,  respected  by  all 
who  knew  hiin.1 

For  forty-three  years  the  remains  of 
those  who  fell  in  this  battle  laid,  scat- 
tered over  the  country,  without  a  burial : 
and  "their  bones  suffered  to  whiten 
among  the  rocks  of  the  mountain,  after 
their  flesh  had  been  devoured  by  wild 
beasts,  of  some,  perhaps,  before  they 
were  dead  ! "     At   length,  "  mourning 

1  Stone's  Brant,  i.  p.  419. 


their  death,  and  acknowledging  their 
own  ingratitude,"  in  July,  1822,  the 
people  of  Orange  county,  their  own  de- 
scendants, gathered  the  bones  together, 
and  gave  them  the  honorable  burial 
which  had  been  so  long  withheld,  and 
General  Hathorn,  the  commander  of 
the  expedition,  laid  the  corner-stone  of 
the  monument  which  now,  at  Goshen, 
bears  the  record  of  the  conflict.1 

1  The  address  of  Kev.  James  E.  Wilson,  delivered  on 
the  occasion  of  the  burial  of  the  remains  of  those  who 
fell  at  this  battle,  at  Goshen,  July  22,  1822,  has  formed 
the  basis  and  chief  authority  of  all  who  have  written  on 
this  subject  since  that  time  ;  and,  having  been  prepared 
and  delivered  among  those  who  were  present,— the  chair- 
man of  the  meeting  having  been  the  commander  of  the 
Americans  in  the  battle, — there  is  no  doubt  of  its  correct- 
ness. For  this  reason  I  have  used  it ;  and,  when  other 
authorities  have  not  been  cited,  I  have  relied  entirely  on 
the  statements  it  contains. 


CHAPTER    LY. 

July  31  to  September  30,  1779. 

THE    EXPEDITION    AGAINST    THE    SEN  EC  AS. 


The  outrages  committed  by  the  In- 
dians and  their  Tory  allies  had  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  careful  examina- 
tion in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  memorials  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Gov- 
ernors of  New  York  and  Connecticut, 
seconded  by  the  personal  efforts  of  a 
committee  from  the  latter  body;1  when, 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  February,  1779, 
the  Congress  ordered  copies  of  the  pa- 
pers to  be  transmitted  to  General  Wash- 
ington, who  was  directed,  by  the  same 
resolution,  "to  take  effectual  measures 
for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants 
and  chastisement  of  the  savages."2  This 
measure  had  been  anticipated,  to  some 
extent,  by  General  Washington,  who 
had  so  far  completed  his  plans  that  he 
intended  the  operations  should  begin 
on  the  first  of  May,  although  the  pur- 
poses and  even  the  officers  who  were 
to  command,  were  a  profound  secret, 
known  to  few,  if  any,  but  himself.8 

On  the  receipt  of  the  resolution  and 
papers,  from  the  Congress,  confidential 


1  Jour,  of  Cong.,  Thursday,  Feb.  25,  1779  (vol.  v.  p.  55). 

2  Ibid.— s  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  March  3,  1779. 


letters  were  immediately  addressed  to 
Governor  Clinton,  of  New  York,1  and 
to  General  Gates2 — that  to  the  former 
asking  for  a  body  of  militia  to  co-op- 
erate with  the  regular  troops ;  that  to 
the  latter  tendering  the  command  of 
the  expedition,  and  inviting  him  to 
head-quarters.  General  Gates  declined 
the  command  in  terms  which  did  not 
meet  General  Washington's  approval;3 
and  it  was  tendered  to,  and  accepted 
by,  General  Sullivan.4  In  the  selection 
of  the  officer  to  command  this  impor- 
tant expedition, — of  which  it  was  said, 
"  according  to  all  present  appearances, 
it  will  be  of  the  second,  if  not  the  first, 
importance  for  the  campaign,"5 — the 
commander-in-chief  was  called  to  the 
discharge  of  a  delicate  duty,  involving 
not  only  the  rank  but  the  personal 
qualifications  of  the  several  general  offi- 
cers.     General  Lee,  being  a  prisoner, 


1  Gen.  Washington's  letter,  March  4,  1779  ;  Gov.  Clin- 
ton to  Gen.  Washington,  March  18,  1779. 

*  Gen.  Washington's  letter,  March  6,  1779. 

*  Gen.  Gates  to  Gen.  Washington,  March  16,  1779  ; 
Gen.  Washington  to  John  Jay,  Pres.  of  Cong.,  April  14, 
1779. — 4  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen.  Gates,  March  6,  1779  ; 
Writings  of  Gen.  Washington,  by  Mr.  Sparks,  vi.  p.  190, 
note. — 6  Gen.  Washington  to  Pres.  of  Cong. ,  April  14, 1779. 
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from  his  situation,  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; General  Schuyler — whose  appoint- 
ment would  have  been  most  agreeable 
to  the  General — had  become  fatigued 
with  the  intrigues  and  slanders  of  the 
dominant  party,  both  in  and  out  of 
Congress,  and  contemplated  an  early 
retirement  from  a  service  in  which  he 
had  made  such  heavy  sacrifices  ;  to 
General  Putnam,  with  the  memory  of 
Long  Island  and  Fort  Montgomery 
clinoqno^  to  his  name,  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity  for  a  reference  ;  General  Gates, 
the  next  in  seniority,  although  his  cor- 
respondence had  manifested  both  cold- 
ness and  constraint  towards  General 
Washington,  was  the  favorite  of  the 
Congress,  and  had  rejected  the  com- 
mand;1 and  General  Sullivan  received 
the  honor  which  devolved  upon  a  com- 
mand of  such  great  importance. 

The  design  of  the  expedition  was 
"the  total  destruction  and  devastation 
of  the  Indian  settlements,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  as  many  prisoners  of  every  age 
and  sex  as  possible;"2  and  to  accom- 
plish it,  two  divisions  of  troops — the 
main  body,  under  General  Sullivan, 
from  Easton,  by  way  of  Wyoming ; 
the  other,  under  General  James  Clin- 
ton, from  Canajoharie,  by  way  of  Ot- 
sego Lake  and  the  head-waters  of  the 
Susquehanna — were  to  advance  against 
the  enemy.8  The  progress  of  the  troops 
under  General  Sullivan  was  slow,  and 
when  he  had  reached  Wyoming,  another 
delay  was  occasioned  by  the  necessity 


1  Gen.  Washington  to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  April  14,  1779. 
*  Same  to  Gen.  Sullivan,  May  31,  1779.— 3  Ibid. 


to  replace  the  greater  part  of  his  stores, 
which  had  been  spoiled,  and  to  obtain 
greater  supplies  of  ammunition  than  he 
then  possessed.1  From  these  causes  he 
was  detained  at  Wyoming  until  the  last 
day  of  July,2  and  it  was  not  until  the 
eleventh  of  August  that  he  reached 
Tioga  Point3 — where  the  force  under 
General  Clinton  had  been  ordered  to 
join  him.4 

At  nine  in  the  evening  of  the  follow- 
ing day  (Thursday,  August  I2t/i),  a 
detachment,  commanded  by  General 
Hand,  marched  from  the  camp  to  at- 
tack Chemung,  an  Indian  village,  a 
short  distance  therefrom.  After  a 
dreary  march  through  the  woods,  at 
daybreak  the  next  morning,  the  village 
was  found,  but  the  inhabitants  had  fled, 
and  nothing  remained  but  the  wigwams 
— seventeen  in  number — and  some  fine 
fields  of  Indian  corn,  all  of  which  were 
burned.  After  occupying  the  ground 
until  the  next  day,  and  losing  seven 
men,  killed,  and  Major  Franklin  of 
Wyoming,  seriously  wounded,  the  de- 
tachment returned  to  the  camp,  where 
it  arrived  at  nine  in  the  evening.5 

While  General  Sullivan  was  thus 
wasting  his  time  in  Pennsylvania,6  his 

1  Gordon,  iii.  p.  308  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  154.—"  Maj.  Daniel 
Livermore's  Journal,  July  31, 1779  ;  Lieut.  Wm.  Barton's 
Journal,  July  31  ;  Dr.  Ebenezer  Elmer's  Journal,  July  31 ; 
Miner's  Wyoming,  p.  267. — 3  Ibid. — 4  Stone's  Brant,  ii.  p. 
5. — 6  Maj.  Livermore's,  Lieut.  Barton's,  and  Dr.  Elmer's 
Journals,  Aug.  12  ;  Letter  from  Tioga,  Aug.  15,  in  the 
Penn.  Packet,  Phila.,  Aug.  24,  1779. — 6  This  delay  was 
probably  caused  by  circumstances  over  which  Gen.  Sulli- 
van had  no  control.  Gen.  Joseph  Keed,  then  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  greatly  opposed  to  him,  and,  undoubt- 
edly, through  his  influence,  great  obstacles  were  thrown 
in  the  way  of  Gen.  Sullivan,  especially  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies for  the  army. 
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second  in  command,  General  James 
Clinton,  was  busily  engaged  in  com- 
pleting his  arrangements  in  Northern 
New  York.  The  letter  which  General 
Washington  had  addressed  to  Governor 
Clinton,  already  alluded  to,  had  been 
responded  to  with  all  the  energy  which 
that  officer  possessed ;  and  when,  on  the 
second  of  June,  General  Sullivan  order- 
ed General  Clinton  to  prepare  for  the 
campaign,  much  of  the  labor  had  been 
done,  and  all  the  preparations  were  in 
a  state  of  great  forwardness.1  Bateaux 
had  been. provided  at  Schenectady,  and 
large  quantities  of  provisions  had  been 
thrown  into  Fort  Schuyler,  leaving  but 
little  undone,  and  enabling  General 
Clinton  to  reach  Canajoharie,  at  the 
head  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  within 
fourteen  days  after  receiving  his  first 
order  on  the  subject.2  On  the  next 
day  (June  1*1 tli)  he  commenced  the 
transportation  of  his  boats  #  (two  hun- 
dred and  ten  in  number),  and  all  his 
stores,  over  the  portage  from  the  Mo- 
hawk River,  at  Canajoharie,  to  the 
head  of  Otsego  Lake, — a  distance  of 
twenty  miles,  over  excessively  bad 
roads,  which  he  cut  through  the  forest, 
and  a  hilly  country.3  An  enterprise 
like  this,  requiring  so  much  labor  and 
the  surmounting  of  so  many  obstacles, 
would  have  appalled  many  of  the  offi- 
cers; yet,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  the 
same   month,  all  the   stores   and  pro- 

1  Gov.  Clinton  to  Gen.  Washington,  March  18,  1779  ; 
Stone's  Life  of  Brant,  ii.  p.  5. 

'  Stone's  Life  of  Brant,  ii.  p.  5. 

3  Gen.  Jas.  Clinton  to  Gov.  Geo.  Clinton,  July  6 ;  Camp- 
bell's Border  Warfare,  p.  151. 


visions  required  for  a  campaign  of 
three  months,  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  boats,  had  reached  the 
lake,  and  thirty-seven — all  that  re- 
mained— were  on  the  road.1  In  this 
work  General  Clinton  received  great 
assistance  from  Colonel  Marinus  Wil- 
lett,  who  had  volunteered  in  the  expe- 
dition, and  from  the  people  who  lived 
near  the  route,  who  turned  out  with 
great  spirit  and  cheerfulness  to  second 
the  efforts  of  the  General.2  Four  days 
afterwards  (June  .  30^),  he  wrote  to 
General  Sullivan  that  his  arrangements 
were  complete,  his  stores,  <fcc,  all  safely 
carried  over  the  portage,  and  that  he 
awaited  orders  for  embarkation  at  any 
moment.8  On  the  next  day  (July  1st), 
he  passed  down  the  lake  to  its  foot, 
where  Cooperstown  now  stands,  and 
there,  on  the  site  of  that  beautiful  vil- 
lage, awaited  orders.4  While  thus  de- 
tained at  Otesaga,  the  troops  built  a 
substantial  dam  across  the  outlet  of  the 
lake,  by  which  its  waters  were  raised 
several  feet,5  and  afterwards  employed, 
as  will  be  seen,  not  only  in  facilitating 
the  transit  of  General  Clinton's  com- 
mand, but  in  destroying  the  crops  of 
the  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, and  in  the  production  of  a 
moral  effect  on  that  people  which 
favored    the    objects    of    the    expedi- 

1  Stone's  Brant,  ii.  p.  6.— 3  Ibid.—'  Ibid. 

4  Gen.  Clinton  to  Gov.  Geo.  Clinton,  July  6,  1779  ;  J. 
F.  Cooper's  Chronicles  of  Cooperstown,  pp.  11, 12  ;  Stone's 
Brant,  ii.  p.  10. 

6  Gen.  J.  Clinton  to  Gov.  Clinton,  July  6, 1779  ;  Cooper's 
Chronicles  of  Cooperstown,  p.  12  ;  Campbell's  Border  War- 
fare, p.  152  ;  Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  146  ;  Life  of  Maj. 
Van  Campen,  p.  144. 
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tion.1  The  delays  which  General  Sulli- 
van met  with,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  prevented  any  movement 
of  General  Clinton  until  the  ninth  of 
August;  and  when,  on  that  day,  he 
was  relieved  from  his  vexatious  halt, 
and  the  dam  was  broken  down,  "his 
flotilla  was  not  only  borne  triumphant- 
ly along  upon  the  pile  of  the  impatient 
waters,  but  the  swelling  of  the  torrent 
beyond  its  banks,  caused  wide  and  un- 
expected destruction  to  the  growing 
crops  of  the  Indians,  on  their  planta- 
tions at  Oghkwaga  and  its  vicinity. 
They  were,  moreover,  greatly  affright- 
ed at  the  sudden  and  unexpected  rise 
of  the  waters  in  the  dryest  season  of 
the  year,  especially  as  there  had  been 
no  rains — attributing  the  event  to  the 
interposition  of  '  the  Great  Spirit,'  who 
thus  showed  he  was  angry  with  them. 
The  whole  expedition  was,  indeed,  cal- 
culated to  impress  them  with  terror,  as 
it  might  have  done  a  more  enlightened 
and  less  superstitious  people.  The  coun- 
try was  wild  and  totally  uninhabited, 
except  by  scattered  families  of  Indians, 
and,  here  and  there,  by  some  few  of 
the  more  adventurous  white  settlers,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Unadilla.  The 
sudden  swelling  of  the  river,  therefore, 
bearing  upon  its  surge  a  flotilla  of  more 
than  two  hundred  vessels,  through  a 
region  of  primitive  forests,  and  upon  a 
stream  that  had  never  before  wafted 
upon  its  bosom  any  craft  of  greater 
burden  than  a  bark  canoe,  was  a  spec- 
tacle which  might  well  appall  the  un- 

1  Stone's  Brant,  ii.  pp.  6,  17,  18. 


tutored  inhabitants  of  the  regions  thus 
invaded."1  At  Oghkwaga,  General  Clin- 
ton was  joined  by  a  detachment  from 
Colonel  Albert  Paulding's  regiment  at 
Warwasing;2  and,  on  the  twenty -second 
of  August,  he  arrived  safely  at  Tioga 
Point,  and  joined  General  Sullivan.8 

The  united  divisions — comprising  the 
brigades  of  Generals  Clinton,  Hand, 
Poor,  and  Maxwell,  a  corps  of  riflemen 
commanded  by  Major  Parr,  and  Proc- 
ter's artillery — numbered  five  thousand 
effective  troops;4  but  the  preparations 
had  been  so  long  in  progress,  and  the 
movements  so  slow,  that  the  enemy 
was,  in  a  great  degree,  prepared  to  re- 
ceive them.5  For  this  reason  greater 
caution  was  now  necessary,  and  when, 
on  Thursday,  August  26th,  the  encamp- 
ment at  Tioga  was  broken  up,  a  strong 
advanced  guard  of  light-infantry,  and 
large  flanking  parties,  were  thrown 
out  to  prevent  surprise,  on  the  line  of 
march.6 

At  length,  on  Thursday,  August 
26th,  the  troops  took  up  their  line  of 
march,  leaving  behind  them,  at  Tioga, 
a  great  part  of  the  baggage  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  with  two  six- 
pounders,  under  Colonel  Shreve.7  They 
proceeded   up   the   east    bank   of    the 

1  Stone's  Brant,  ii.  pp.  17,18;  Life  of  Maj .  Van  Campen, 
pp.  144,  145. — 2  Stone's  Brant,  ii.  p.  18. 

3  Maj.  Livermore's  and  Lieut.  Barton's  Journals,  Aug. 
22;  Gen.  Sullivan's  dispatch,  Aug.  30;  Miner,  p.  269. 

4  Gordon,  iii.  p.  308  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  155  ;  Life  of  Maj. 
Van  Campen,  p.  146.— s  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen.  Sulli- 
van, July  1,  1779  ;  Kamsay's  Am.  Kev.,  ii.  p.  146. 

6  Miner's  Wyoming,  p.  270  ;  Stone's  Brant,  ii.  p.  18  ; 
Campbell's  Border  Warfare,  p.  153. 

7  Maj.  Livermore's  Jour.,  Aug.  26;  Lieut.  Barton's 
Jour.,  Aug.  25  and  26  ;  Miner's  "Wyoming,  p.  270. 
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Chemung  River,  and,  on  the  following 
day  {Friday,  Aug.  2ltJi)  they  came  to 
and  destroyed  large  fields  of  growing 
corn,  beans,  potatoes,  and  pumpkins.1 
On  the  following  day  {Saturday,  Aug. 
28/A)  some  few  Indians  were  seen  at  a 
distance. ;  and  these  and  other  evidences 
of  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  indicated 
that  the  time  was  fast  approaching 
when  the  mastery  was  to  be  contended 
for  by  the  Americans  and  their  savage 
opponents.2 

At  ten  o'clock  the  next  day  {Sun- 
day, Aug.  29£A)  the  troops  again  moved 
forward,  but  the  difficulty  of  the  march 
was  so  great  that  but  very  little  pro- 
gress was  made.3  At  about  noon  the 
riflemen,  who  were  in  advance,  discov- 
ered the  enemy,  who  had  determined 
to  risk  an  engagement  for  the  defence 
of  their  country;4  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, had  occupied  and  strengthened  a 
very  advantageous  position  about  a  mile 
in  advance  of  Newtown,  the  present 
site  of  Elmira,  New  York.5  The  ground 
which  they  occupied  was  on  the  left  of 
the  line  of  march  on  which  the  Ameri- 
cans were  advancing,  and  was  so  cov- 
ered by  a  bend  of  the  river  that  the 
front  and  the  left  of  the  line  were  alone 
exposed.  The  front,  for  half  a  mile, 
was  defended  by  a  breastwork  of  logs, 
which  they  had  attempted  to  conceal 
by  cutting  bushes  and  sticking  them  in 

1  Maj.  Livermore's  and  Lieut.  Barton's  Journals,  Aug. 
27. __ *  Ibid.,  Aug.  28.— 3  Ibid.,  Aug.  29. 

4  Ibid.  ;  Miner's  Wyoming^  p.  271  ;  Marshall's  Wash- 
ington, iv.  p.  157  ;  Gen.  Sullivan's  dispatch,  Aug.  30, 
1779. — 6  Miner's  Wyoming,  p.  270;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  308; 
Marshall,  iv.  p.  156  ;  Stone's  Brant,  ii.  p.  19  ;  Gen.  Sul- 
livan's dispatch,  Aug.  30. 
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the  ground  in  front  of  their  line ;  while 
the  left  was  protected  by  a  high  ridge, 
running  at  an  angle  with  their  breast- 
work; and  farther  still,  on  the  left,  was 
another  ridge,  parallel  with  the  first, 
and  extending  to  the  rear  of  the  Amer- 
ican army.1  The  path  on  which  the 
Americans  were  advancing,  a  short  dis- 
tance before  it  reached  the  ground 
which  was  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
crossed  a  brook,  since  called  Baldwin's 
Creek,2  turned  to  the  right,  and  ran 
parallel  with  the  breastwork,  within 
rifle-shot  of  it;3  and  it  is  evident  that 
they  hoped  to  conceal  their  position 
from  General  Sullivan,  until  he  had  ad- 
vanced so  far  as  to  expose  his  entire 
left  flank  to  their  fire.4  To  secure  all 
the  advantages  which  might  be  offered 
in  that  event,  as  well  as  to  protect  their 
own  left,  in  case  of  an  attack  within 
their  works,  large  bodies  of  men  had 
been  posted  on  both  sides  of  the  ridges 
on  the  left  of  the  breastwork,  extending 
to  the  rear  of  the  American  army.5 

As  soon  as  the  enemy  was  discovered, 
the  light  troops  were  formed  in  a  wood, 
about  four  hundred  yards  from  his  lines, 
and  a  series  of  skirmishes  was  kept  up 
until  the  main  body  had  reached  the 
ground,  and  been  disposed  for  action.6 

1  Maj.  Li  verm  ore's  and  Lieut.  Barton's  Journals,  Aug. 
29;  Miner's  Wyoming,  p.  270;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  156; 
Civil  War  in  America,  iii.  p.  64  ;  Letter  from  Tioga,  Aug. 
31.  1779,  in  the  Penn.  Packet,  Sept.  7,  1779  ;  Gen.  Sulli- 
van's dispatch,  Aug.  30. — 2  Life  of  Maj.  Van  Campen.  p. 
146. — 3  Miner's  Wyoming,  p.  270  ;  Marshall,  iv.  pp.  156, 
157. — 4  Lieut.  Barton's  Jour.,  Aug.  29  ;  Gen.  Sullivan's 
dispatch,  Aug.  30. — 6  Miner's  Wyoming,  p.  270  ;  Gen. 
Sullivan's  dispatch,  Aug.  30. — e  Lieut.  Barton's  Jour., 
Aug.  29  ;  Miner's  Wyoming,  p.  271  ;  Life  of  Maj.  Van 
Campen,  p.  147  ;  Gen.  Sullivan's  dispatch,  Aug.  30. 
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At  length  the  artillery  was  ordered  to 
open  its  fire  on  the  left  of  the  enemy's 
line,1  while  the  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts  regiments,  under  General 
'  Poor,2  supported  by  the  brigade  of 
General  Clinton,3  were  ordered  to  clear 
the  hills  on  the  rear  and  rio;ht  of  the 
American  line ;  and,  following  the  ridge, 
to  turn  the  enemy's  left  flank  and  gain 
his  rear.4  At  the  same  time  Generals 
Maxwell  and  Hand  covered  the  artil- 
lery in  front,5  without  advancing  against 
the  enemy's  line.6  With  the  greatest 
coolness  the  command  of  General  Poor 
ascended  the  hill,  but  its  possession 
was  bravely  contested  by  Joseph  Brant 
and  the  Indians  under  his  command.7 
"  Every  rock,  and  tree,  and  bush  shield- 
ed its  man,  froni  behind  which  the 
winged  messengers  of  death  were  thick- 
ly sent,  but  with  so  little  effect  as  to 
excite  astonishment.  The  Indians  yield- 
ed ground  only  inch  by  inch  ;  and,  in 
their  retreat,  darted  from  tree  to  tree 
with  the  agility  of  the  panther,  often 
contesting  each  new  position  to  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  a  thing  very 
unusual  even  with  militiamen,  and  still 
more  rare  among  the  undisdrplined  war- 
riors of  the  woods.  Thayendanegea 
(Joseph  Brant)  was  the  animating  spirit 
of  the  savages.     Always  in  the  thickest 


1  Lieut.  Barton's  Jour.,  Aug.  29  ;  Miner's  Wyoming, 
p.  271  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  309. — 2  Maj.  Livermore's  and  Lieut. 
Barton's  Journals,  Aug.  29. — 3  Gen.  Sullivan's  dispatch, 
Aug.  30;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  157. — 4Maj.  Livermore's  and 
Lieut.  Barton's  Journals,  Aug.  29  ;  Miner's  Wyoming,  p. 
271  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  157.— 6  Gen.  Sullivan's  dispatch, 
Aug.  30.— 6  Ibid.  ;  Miner's  Wyoming,  p.  271. 

1  Maj.  Livermore's  and  Lieut.  Barton's  Journals,  Aug. 
29  ;  Life  of  Maj.  Van  Campen,  p.  149. 


of  the  fight,  he  used  every  effort  to 
stimulate  his  warriors,  in  the  hope  of 
leading  them  to  victory."1  But  the 
great  personal  bravery  of  Joseph  Brant, 
powerful  as  its  influence  justly  was, 
could  not  prevent  the  savages  from 
falling  back,2  and  General  Poor  pressed 
forward  toward  the  left  of  the  enemy's 
line.8  With  that  great  good  sense  for 
which  Brant  was  so  remarkable,  he 
perceived  the  object  of  this  movement, 
before  any  other  of  the  enemy's  officers 
had  noticed  it ;  and  rallying  his  war- 
riors to  a  second  attempt,  and  calling  a 
company  of  Tories  to  his  assistance,  he 
rushed  forward  to  oppose,  the  second 
time,  the  progress  of  the  Americans.4 
The  terrible  war-whoop  again  filled  the 
air,  and  contended  for  the  mastery  of 
sound  with  the  reports  of  the  artillery 
and  musketry ;  while  with  more  des- 
perate energy,  if  possible,  than  before, 
the  warriors  and  their  gallant  chief 
fought  for  their  corn-fields,  their  homes, 
and  their  country.5  All  their  efforts, 
however,  were  fruitless,  and  their  left 
flank  was  speedily  turned.6  On  per- 
ceiving this,  no  farther  resistance  was 
offered  by  the  enemy,  the  "  retreat-hal- 
loo" was  raised,  and  they  fled  precipi- 
tately, leaving  their  packs,  a  number  of 
their   tomahawks   and  scalping-knives, 


1  Stone's  Brant,  ii.  p.  20  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  158 ;  Life  of 
Maj.  Van  Campen,  p.  150. — 2  Marshall,  iv.  p.  158  ;  Stone's 
Brant,  ii.  p.  20 ;  Gen.  Sullivan's  dispatch,  Aug.  30. 

3  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen.  Lafayette,  Sept.  12,  1779  ; 
Lieut.  Barton's  Jour.,  Aug.  29  ;  Miner's  Wyoming,  p. 
271 ;  Marshall,  iv.  pp.  157,  158 ;  Stone's  Brant,  ii.  p.  20. 

4  Stone's  Brant,  ii.  p.  20.— 6  Ibid. — 6  Maj.  Livermore's 
Jour. ,  Aug.  29  ;  Miner's  Wyoming,  p.  271  ;  Stone's  Brant, 
ii.  p.  21 ;  Gen.  Sullivan's  dispatch,  Aug.  30. 
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and  eleven  of  their  dead  behind  them.1 
The  loss  of  their  dead,  especially, 
showed  the  precipitation  of  the  retreat, 
and  the  vigor  with  which  the  troops 
pursued  them.  They  were  followed 
two  miles,  during  which  the  bodies 
of  fourteen  warriors  were  discovered 
among  the  leaves,  and  eight  scalps 
were  taken  by  the  victors.2  The  loss 
of  the  enemy  is  unknown ;  that  of  the 
Americans  was  seven  killed,  and  about 
thirty  wounded.3  The  strength  of  the 
Americans,  as  has  been  seen,  was  about 
four  thousand  seven  hundred  men,  al- 
though the  number  actually  engaged 
was  probably  less  than  a  third  of  that 
number ; 4  that  of  the  enemy  was  esti- 
mated by  General  Sullivan  and  his  gen- 
eral officers  at  fifteen  hundred,  while 
the  enemy's  own  accounts  state  that  it 
was  only  five  hundred  and  fifty  Indians, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  Tories,5  in 
which  they  have  been  supported  by  the 
opinions  of  American  officers  who  were 
on  the  field,6  and  by  well-informed  con- 
temporary American  writers.7 

On  the  day  after  the  battle  (Mon- 
day, Aug.  30/A)  the  army  sent  the 
wounded,  the  heavy  artillery,  and  the 

1  Maj.  Livermore's  and  Lieut.  Barton's  Journals,  Aug. 
29  ;  Gen.  Sullivan's  dispatch,  Aug.  30  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p. 
309  ;  Stone's  Brant,  ii.  p.  21.— =  Stone's  Brant,  ii.  p.  21. 

3  Maj.  Livermore's  Jour.,  Aug.  29  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  309  ; 
Marshall,  iv.  p.  158.  Maj.  Van  Campen  says  (p.  151)  that 
the  loss  was  70.  Gen.  Sullivan  (dispatch,  Aug.  30)  says  the 
loss  was  three  killed,  and  thirty-nine  wounded. 

4  Two  hundred  and  fifty  men  had  heen  left  at  Tioga 
Point,  and  only  the  hrigade  of  Gen.  Poor  appears  to  have 
been  engaged,  while  the  other  troops  either  remained  in- 
active, or  merely  covered  the  artillery. 

6  Marshall,  iv.  p.  156.— 6  Lieut.  Barton's  Jour.,  Aug. 
29.  Maj.  Livermore  (Jour.,  Aug.  29)  supposes  Brant  had 
"about  600  chosen  savages." — '  Gordon,  iii.  p.  308. 


wagons,  back  to  Tioga  Point ; 1  buried 
those  who  had  been  killed  the  pre- 
ceding day;2  destroyed  a  village  and 
corn-fields  near  by;3  and  prepared  to 
move  forward  on  the  following  morn- 
ing.  On  the  next  day  (Tuesday,  Aug. 
31st)  the  village  of  Newtown  (JEhnira) 
— in  which  were  "some  good  buildings 
of  the  English  construction" — and  large 
and  valuable  crops,  were  totally  de- 
stroyed.4 On  the  following  day  (Sept. 
1st)  the  army  arrived  at  "  French  Cath- 
arine's" (Havannali),  and  spent  the 
next  day  (Thursday,  Sept.  2d)  in  de- 
stroying that  village  and  the  improve- 
ments with  which  it  was  surrounded.5 
Passing  thence  down  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Seneca  Lake,  on  Saturday  (Sept. 
Ath),  a  village  called  Appletown,6  and 
on  Sunday  (Sept.  5th),  an  ancient  settle- 
ment named  Kandaia,  containing  about 
twenty  houses  of  a  superior  class,  and 
surrounded  by  extensive  corn-fields  and 
fine  orchards,7  were  also  totally  destroy- 
ed. On  Tuesday  (Sept.  lift)  the  army 
crossed  the  outlet  of  Seneca  Lake,  and, 
in  three  divisions,  approached  Ganun'- 
dasaga,  the  chief  town  of  the  Senecas,8 
in  which  were  some  sixty  houses,  sur- 
rounded with  thrifty  orchards  of  apple 
and  peach  trees,  and  fine  gardens,  all  of 
which,  with  the  neighboring  corn-fields, 


1  Maj.  Livermore's  Jour.,  Aug.  29  ;  Stone's  Brant,  ii. 
p.  22  ;  Journal  of  "  an  officer,"  cited  by  Judge  Campbell. 

2  Maj.  Livermore's  Jour.,  Aug.  30. — 3  Ibid. 

4  Maj.  Livermore's  and  Lieut.  Barton's  Journals,  Aug. 
31. — 6  Maj.  Livermore's,  "an  officer's,"  and  Lieut.  Bar- 
ton's Journals,  Sept.  1  and  2  ;  Stone's  Brant,  ii.  p.  24. 

6  Ibid. — *  Maj.  Livermore's,  "an  officer's,"  and  Lieut. 
Barton's  Journals,  Sept.  5  ;  Life  of  Maj.  Van  Campen,  p. 
158.— e  Near  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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were  totally  destroyed.1  From  this 
place,  on  Wednesday  {Sept.  8th),  a  de- 
tachment was  sent  up  the  west  side  of 
the  lake,  and  destroyed  a  village  of 
twenty  houses,  "  and  vast  quantities  of 
corn,  peas,  beans,  and  other  vegeta- 
bles ; " 2  while  a  second  detachment,  un- 
der Colonel  Harper,  made  a  forced 
march  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake 
and  destroyed  Schoy'ase  {Waterloo).3 
On  Friday  {Sept.  10th)  the  army  mov- 
ed to  Gaii'-un-d^-gwa  {Canandaigua), 
where  twenty-three  large  and  elegant 
houses,  mostly  framed,  and  several 
others  of  an  inferior  class,  with  exten- 
sive fields  of  corn,  were  also  destroyed.4 
On  Saturday  {Sept.  11th)  Ha'-ne-a-yeh 
{Iloneaye)  was  destroyed;5  and,  after 
establishing  a  post  there,  leaving  with 
it  part  of  the  provisions  and  one  field- 
piece,6  the  army  moved  on,  on  Monday 
{Sept.  IMh)  to  Kanaghsa,  where  twen- 
ty-five houses  and  large  corn-fields  were 
destroyed.7 

From  this  place  a  detachment  of 
twenty-six  men,  under  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liam Boyd  of  the  Rifles,  was  sent  for- 
ward to  reconnoitre  Little  Beardstown 
{Cuyler,   Livingston   Co.,   JSF.  Y.),   the 


1  Maj.  Livermore's,  Lieut.  Barton's,  and  "an  officer's" 
Journals,  Sept.  7  ;  Stone's  Brant,  ii.  p.  26  ;  Turner's 
Pioneer  History,  p.  81. — 2  Maj.  Livermore's  and  "an  offi- 
cer's" Journals,  Sept.  8;  Stone's  Brant,  ii.  p.  26. 

3  Stone's  Brant,  ii.  p.  26. — l  Maj.  Livermore's,  "  an  offi- 
cer's," and  Lieut.  Barton's  Journals,  Sept.  10  ;  Stone's 
Brant,  ii.  p.  27  ;  Turner's  Pioneer  History,  p.  81. 

6  Maj.  Livermore's,  "an  officer's,"  and  Lieut.  Barton's 
Journals,  Sept.  11  ;  Stone's  Brant,  ii.  p.  27. 

6  Lieut.  Barton's  Jour.,  Sept.  11 ;  Maj.  Livermore's  and 
"an  officer's"  Journals,  Sept.  12. — 'Maj.  Livermore's, 
"an  officer's,"  and  Lieut.  Barton's  Journal's,  Sept.  13  ; 
Stone's  Brant,  ii.  p.  29. 


next  village  on  the  route,  and  one  of 
the  principal  in  the  nation.  Having 
discharged  his  duty  and  started  on  his 
return  to  the  camp,  two  Indians  were 
seen,  shot,  and  scalped,  but  when  with- 
in a  short  distance  of  the  main  body  he 
was  intercepted  by  a  large  body  of  the 
enemy.  With  desperate  energy  he  at- 
tempted, three  times,  to  escape  by  forc- 
ing his  way  through  the  enemy,  but  as 
often  he  was  repulsed — three  only  suc- 
ceeding, while  twenty-two  fell  on  the 
field,  and  he  and  Sergeant  Parker  were 
taken  prisoners.  Knowing  the  certain- 
ty of  his  fate,  unless  immediate  relief 
was  afforded,  Lieutenant  Boyd  asked 
for  Joseph  Brant,  who  commanded  the 
Indians  who  had  taken  him,  and  claiming 
from  him  the  protection  of  "  a  brother," 
was  assured  by  the  chief  that  he  should 
suffer  no  harm.  The  prisoners  were  im- 
mediately conducted  to  Little  Beards- 
town,  and  Boyd  was  well  treated ;  but, 
during  a  short  absence  of  Joseph  Brant, 
shortly  afterwards,  Butler— the  infa- 
mous Tory  chief — called  on  the  pris- 
oners for  information  respecting  the 
American  army.  Declining  to  answer, 
they  were  threatened  with  torture,  but 
still  refused ;  and,  with  fiend-like  cruel- 
ty— such  as  none  but  Butler  and  his 
kind  could  invent,  and  none  but  sava- 
ges execute — the  threat  was  enforced, 
and  Boyd  and  Parker  fell,  martyrs  in 
the  cause  of  their  country.1 

1  Maj.  Livermore's,  "an  officer's,"  and  Lieut.  Barton's 
Journals,  Sept.  13  ;  Stone's  Brant,  ii.  p.  29  ;  Life  of  Mary 
Jemison,  the  White  Woman,  pp.  121,  122  ;  Life  of  Maj. 
Van  Campen,  pp.  161-171.  The  remains  of  Boyd  and 
Parker  were  disinterred,  and  buried,  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  in  Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  near  Eochester,  in 
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The  main  body  moved  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  but  reached  the 
scene  of  action  only  in  season  to  bury 
the  dead,  and  to  capture  the  packs, 
blankets,  and  stores  belonging  to  the 
enemy.1  The  same  day  the  enemy 
threatened  to  attack  the  army,  but  on 
the  approach  of  General  Clinton's  di- 
vision they  immediately  retired  ; 2  and 
the  army  advanced  to  a  village  called 
the  New  Genesee  village,  and  destroyed 
it.  On  the  following  morning  (Tues- 
day, Sept.  14t7i)  the  army  crossed  the 
Genesee  River  and  reached  the  old 
town  of  Genesee,  or  Little  Beardstown, 
where  the  mutilated  bodies  of  Lieuten- 
ant Boyd  and  Sergeant  Parker  were 
found  and  buried.3  Upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  houses,  and  seven  hun- 
dred acres  of  growing  corn,  besides  vast 
quantities  of  other  property,  were  here 
destroyed.4 

The  army  proceeded  no  farther,  and 
on  Thursday  (Sept.  l&tJi)  it  recrossed 
the  Genesee  River  and  marched  home- 
ward.5 The  same  route  was  pursued 
that  the  army  advanced  by,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  detachment  of  par- 
ties of  troops  to  destroy  the  towns  on 
the  banks  of  Cayuga  Lake,6  nothing  re- 
quiring especial  notice  occurred  on  the 

August,  1842  ;  and  in  the  little  volume,  containing  a 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  that  ceremony,  are  many 
interesting  items  respecting  this  expedition. 

1  Maj.  Livermore's,  "an  officer's,"  and  Lieut.  Barton's 
Journals,  Sept.  13.  This  occurred  in  Groveland,  Liv- 
ingston, Co.,  N.  Y. — a  Maj.  Livermore's,  "an  officer's," 
and  Lieut.  Barton's  Journals,  Sept.  13. 

'Life  of  Maj.  Van  Campen,  p.  173.— 4  Life  of  Mary 
Jemison,  p.  123. — 6  Stone's  Brant,  ii.  p.  35. 

8  Maj.  Livermore's,  "  an  officer's,"  and  Lieut.  Barton's 
Journals,  Sept.  20  and  21 ;  Stone's  Brant,  ii.  p.  36. 


march.  On  the  thirtieth  of  September 
the  troops  reached  Wyoming,  and  on 
the  fifteenth  of  October  they  arrived  at 
Easton.1 

The  immediate  result  of  this  expedi- 
tion was  neither  beneficial  to  the  fron- 
tiers or  serviceable  to  the  country  at 
large.  The  army  failed  in  its  efforts  to 
cripple  the  effective  force  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  frontiers  were  ravaged  with 
still  greater  diligence  by  the  savages, 
to  revenge  the  desolation  which  had 
been  spread  around  their  own  villages ; 2 
while  the  country  suffered  from  the  ef- 
fects of  a  campaign  which  produced  so 
complete  a  destruction  of  the  evidences 
of  civilization,  in  an  enemy's  country, 
in  the  condemnation  which  it  received 
from  every  friend  of  mankind.3  A 
greater  degree  of  barbarity  than  Pon- 
tiac  or  Brant  ever  exercised — putting 
even  Wyoming  to  the  blush — was  seen 
in  the  savage  mutilation  of  the  bodies 
of  the  fallen  enemy,  by  scalping  them,4 
and  by  flaying  them  for  boot-tops;5  in 
the  destruction,  without  any  mercy,  of 
the  groiuing  crops,  and  of  the  orchards 
which   surrounded    the   dwellings;6   in 

1  Campbell's  Border  Warfare,  p.  162  ;  Maj.  Livermore's 
Journal,  Oct.  15 ;  Stone's  Brant,  ii.  p.  37. 

a  Stedman,  ii.  pp.  154,  155  ;  Miner's  Wyoming,  pp. 
276-307  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  312  ;  Bamsay's  Am.  Kev.,  ii. 
pp.  147,  148. 

3  Marshall,  iv.  p.  160;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  311;  Hist,  of 
Civil  War  in  America,  iii.  p.  65. 

4  Lieut.  Barton's  Jour.,  Aug.  29  and  Sept.  13  ;  "an 
officer's"  Jour.,  Sept.  13  ;  Stone's  Brant,  ii.  p.  21. 

6  Lieut.  Barton's  Jour.,  Aug.  30. 

8  The  savages,  in  their  excursions  among  the  settle- 
ments, never  injured  either  the  growing  crops  or  the 
fruit-trees  ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  latter  was  en- 
tirely uncalled  for,  even  if -it  had  been  found  necessary 
to  destroy  the  crops. 
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the  burning  of  cabins,  with  the  helpless 
and  decrepit  who  had  sought  refuge 
therein,  after  the  latter  had  received 
promises  of  protection:1  and  no  one 
can  read  the  details  of  the  movements, 
in   all  their   parts,   without   lamenting 

1  Lieut.  Barton's  Journal,  Sept.  26. 


that  the  honor  of  the  infant  republic, 
and  the  progress  of  civilization  among 
the  savage  aborigines  of  New  York, 
should  have  experienced,  at  the  hands 
of  a  Continental  officer,  so  severe  a  blow. 

[Note. — The  Reports  of  Gen.  Sullivan  to  the  President 
of  the  Congress,  in  consequence  of  their  extreme  length, 
have  been  omitted.] 


CHAPTER    LVI 


August  19,  1779.' 

THE     ASSAULT     ON     PAULUS     HOOK,    N.J. 


While  the  British  occupied  the  city 
of  New  York,  an  outpost  was  main- 
tained on  Paulus  Hook,  where  Jersey- 
City  now  stands,  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Hudson  River,  opposite  the 
former  city.2  At  that  time  the  march 
of  improvement  had  not  obliterated 
the  natural  features  of  the  ground,  far- 
ther than  by  substituting  the  homestead 
of  the  farmer  for  the  original  forest ; 
and  Paulus  Hook  could  then,  more 
properly  than  now,  be  said  to  have 
been  "  a  sandy  peninsula,  connected 
with  the  main  by  a  narrow  marshy 
neck."8  It  had  been  fortified  with 
considerable  care,  and,  at  the  time  of 
which  this  narrative  treats,  it  was  gar- 
risoned by  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  men.4     The  main  defence  was   a 

1  The  date  of  this  important  affair  appears  to  have  been 
misunderstood.  Dr.  Ramsay  (Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  109),  the 
author  of  "  The  Civil  War  in  America"  (Hi.  p.  37),  Hon.  W. 
B.  Reed  (Life  of  Pres.  Reed,  ii.  p.  125),  Dr.  Gordon  (Am. 
Rev.,  iii.  p.  284),  and  others,  state  it  occurred  on  the  19th 
of  July.  I  have  followed  the  date  referred  to  in  Maj. 
Lee's  dispatch  ;  that  which  is  indicated  by  the  period 
embraced  in  his  correspondence  on  the  subject  with 
Gen.  Washington  (Aug.  10  to  Aug.  23),  and  the  date  in- 
scribed on  the  medal  awarded  to  him  by  Congress 

5  Barber  and  Howe's  Hist.  Coll.  of  N.  J.,  pp.  231,  232. 

3  Losing's  Field  Book,  ii.  p.  828. 

*  One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  were  taken  prisoners  ; 


circular  redoubt,  with  a  ditch  and  aba- 
tis, mounting  six  heavy  guns,  situated  on 
the  site  of  the  building  now  occupied 
by  the  Morris  Canal  Co.,  at  the  corner 
of  Grand  and  Greene  streets.  A  short 
distance  southeast  from  this  was  anoth- 
er redoubt,  of  an  oblong  form,  mount- 
ing three  twelve-pounders  and  one 
eighteen.  On  the  margin  of  the  marsh, 
which  separated  the  Hook  from  the 
main-land,  was  a  deep  creek,  fordable 
only  in  two  places ;  a  short  distance 
inside  of  this  creek  a  deep  ditch  had 
been  dug,  from  the  river  to  the  bay, 
over  which  access  to  the  Hook  could 
be  had  only  by  means  of  a  draw -bridge, 
which  was  strengthened,  at  its  eastern 
terminus,  with  a  heavy  barred  gate ; 
about  thirty  paces  within  this  ditch 
had  been  placed  a  heavy  abatis,  which 
extended  around  to  the  eastern  front 
of  the  Hook,  both  on  the  river  and  the 
bay;  and,  lastly,  forming  the  fourth 
line  of  defence,  beside  the  marsh,  on 
the  land  side,  were  two  blockhouses 
and   two   breastworks,   while    on   that 

some  forty  or  fifty,  with  Maj.  Sutherland,  found  refuge 
in  a  blockhouse  ;  and  Col.  Buskirk,  with  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  men,  were  on  the  main-land. 
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part  of  the  shore  which  was  not  pro- 
tected by  the  abatis,  before  referred  to, 
was  a  line  of  breastworks,  which  effect- 
ually covered  every  portion  of  the 
shore.1  The  only  approach  to  this 
post,  by  land,  from  the  American  po- 
sition, was  over  "  the  New  Bridge," 
which  crossed  the  Hackensack  River, 
fourteen  miles  above  Paulus  Hook ; 
but  as  the  latter  stream  ran  parallel 
with  the  Hudson  River,  and  but  a  very 
short  distance  from  it,  that  entire  dis- 
tance ;  and  as  Sir  Henry  Clinton  laid 
between  Manhattanville  and  Kings- 
bridge,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Hudson  River,  whence  he  could,  on 
two  hours'  notice,  throw  a  body  of 
troops  to  cut  oif  the  retreat  of  any 
intruder,  an  attempt  to  approach  Paul- 
us Hook,  in  that  direction,  was  proba- 
bly seldom  thought  of.2 

The  American  army,  under  General 
Washington,  remained  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Highlands  ;8  and  the  only 
enterprise  which  appeared  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
was  the  employment  of  strong  parties 
to  check  the  depredations  of  the  Brit- 
ish, and  to  restrain  their  intercourse 
with  the  Tories,  who,  like  evil  spirits, 
infested  every  part  of  the  country 
which  laid  between  the  two  armies.4 
Among  the  most  daring  of  those  who 
were  thus  engaged  was  Major  Henry 
Lee,  jr.,  of  Virginia,  whose  parties  often 


1  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii.  p.  828  ;  Marshall's  Washing- 
ton, iv.  p.  136.—  *  Marshall,  iv.  p.  137. 

3  The  correspondence  of  Gen.  Washington  was  all  dated 
at  West  Point.     See  also  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  298. 

4  Marshall,  iv.  p.  135  ;  Sparks,  p.  298. 


scoured  the  country  as  far  as  "  the  New 
Bridge  "  on  the  Hackensack ;  and  whose 
foraging  parties  not  unfrequently  passed 
over  the  bridge,  and  visited  the  country 
on  the  neck,  towards  Paulus  Hook,  as 
far  down  as  Bergen.1  He  had  formed 
a  corps  de  reserve  to  General  Wayne, 
when  the  latter  stormed  Stony  Point, 
and  had  witnessed  that  officer's  brilliant 
achievement,  without  being  able  to  se- 
cure for  himself  a  portion  of  the  honor.2 
Thirsting  for  fame,  he  looked  for  a  field 
on  which  he  could  secure  it,  and,  at  the 
suggestion  of  General  Washington,3  his 
mind  rested  on  Paulus  Hook,  and  he 
determined  to  attempt  its  capture.  If 
Wayne  could  capture  Stony  Point,  he 
could  secure  Paulus  Plook ;  and  with 
him,  as  with  Wayne,  having  decided 
the  question  in  his  own  mind,  the  work 
had  been  half  accomplished.  He  had 
obtained  all  the  information  which  was 
so  necessary  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
enterprise ;  he  had  formed  the  plans 
both  for  the  surprise  of  the  works  and 
the  safe  retreat  of  his  men ;  he  had 
measured  his  own  and  the  enemy's 
strength  and  activity ;  and  he  had  de- 
cided that  he  could  accomplish  his  ob- 
ject.4 

With  these  facts  before  him,  on  the 
ninth  of  August,  he  submitted  the  sub- 


1  Marshall,  iv.  p.  135  ;  Duer's  Life  of  Lord  Stirling, 
p.  204.— 3  Vide  p.  520. 

3  This  is  apparent  from  the  language  of  the  General's 
letter  to  Maj.  Lee,  Aug.  10,  1779,  wherein  the  former 
alludes  to  "the  plan"  submitted  by  the  latter  for  the 
attack  on  Paulus  Hook.  In  this  letter  Gen.  Washington 
refers  to  "the  idea  he  had  of  the  matter"  before  the  receipt 
of  Lee's  plan,  and  refers  the  latter's  attention  thereto. 

*  Gen.  Washington's  letter  to  him,  Aug.  10. 
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ject  to  the  commander-in-chief;1  but 
the  latter,  while  he  approved  the  plans, 
"in  the  (then)  present  position  of  the 
enemy's  army,  he  deemed  the  attempt 
too  hazardous,  and  not  warranted  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  object,"  at  the 
same  time  expressing  a  preference  for 
an  approach  by  water.2  It  appears, 
however,  that  General  Washington 
subsequently  withdrew  the  objections 
which  he  had  made,  probably  on  the 
conditions  that  not  more  than  three 
hundred  men  should  be  employed ; 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  cross- 
ing the  Hackensack,  below  the  bridge, 
after  the  works  had  been  carried ;  and 
that  no  attempt  whatever  should  be 
made  to  hold  the  post  after  it  had  been 
captured — on  the  latter  of  which  his 
orders  are  said  to  have  been  peremp- 
tory.3 

At  length,  at  about  half-past  ten 
o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  the 
eighteenth  of  August,  Major  Lee  moved 
from  Paramus,4  seven  miles  northwest 
fi-om  Hackensack,5  at  the  head  of  two 
companies  of  Maryland  troops,  under 
Captain  Levin  Handy.6  At  the  New 
Bridge,  over  the  Hackensack  River,  he 
was  joined  by  three  hundred  Virginia 
troops  and  a  troop  of  dragoons,  dis- 
mounted,7 making  an  aggregate  force  of 


1  Maj.  Lee  to  Gen.  Washington,  Aug.  9. — 2  Gen.  Wash- 
ington to  Maj.  Lee,  Aug.  10.— 3  Gordon,  iii.  pp.  283,  284 ; 
Ramsay,  ii.  p.  109 ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  141  ;  Gen.  Washing- 
ton to  Maj.  Lee,  Sept.  1,  1779. — 4  Capt.  Levin  Handy  to 
Geo.  Handy,  22d  July  (August?),  1779. 

'Barber  and  Howe's  Hist.  Coll.  of  N.  J.,  p.  72. 

6  Capt.  L.  Handy  to  Geo.  Handy,  July  22,  1779. 

'  Ibid.  ;   Gordon,  iii.  p.  284  ;   Maj.  Lee  to  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, Aug.  22,  1779. 
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four  hundred  men,1  with  which,  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  commenced 
his  march  towards  Paulus  Hook2 — the 
Marylanders  occupying  the  van.8  He 
took  with  him  a  number  of  wagons,  in 
order  to  lead  the  enemy  to  suppose  it 
was  a  foraging  party ;  while  the  patrols 
of  dragoons  which  had  been  thrown 
out  on  the  roads  leading  to  the  river, 
whence  the  enemy  might  cut  off  the 
retreat,  and  the  infantry  which  had 
been  thrown  out  in  front,  as  a  mask,  were 
well  calculated  to  strengthen  the  decep- 
tion.4 As  the  Bergen  road  afforded 
greater  facilities  for  the  march,  he  fol- 
lowed that  for  some  distance  ;  but,  as  he 
approached  the  enemy's  outposts,  he 
filed  off  to  the  left  and  took  the  road 
through  the  mountains.5  Here  his  prin- 
cipal guide,  either  through  treachery 
or  timidity,  failed  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties for  which  he  had  been  employed ; 
and,  misleading  the  troops,  obliging 
them  to  regain  their  route  "  through 
deep  mountainous  woods,"  and  causing 
some  parties  of  the  command  to  be- 
come separated  from  the  main  body, 
the  troops  were  unnecessarily  fatigued, 
the  time  appointed  for  tHe  assault  was 
disregarded,  and  the  entire  expedition 
placed  in  jeopardy.6  The  loss  of  the 
troops  who  had  thus  been  separated 
"  affected  Major  Lee  most  sensibly,  as  it 
not  only  diminished  the  number  of  the 
men  destined  for  the  assault,  but  de- 


1  Maj.  Lee  to  Gen.  Washington,  Aug.  22,  1779. 
a  Ibid.—3  Capt.  Handy  to  Geo.  Handy,  July  22,  1779. 
4  Duer's  Lord  Stirling,  p.  205 ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  138. 
6  Maj.  Lee  to  Gen.  Washington,  Aug.  22, 1 779 ;  Marshall, 
iv.  p.  138.— 6  Maj.  Lee  to  Gen.  Washington,»Aug.  22, 1779. 
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prived  him  of  the  aid  of  several  officers 
of  distinguished  merit." 1 

About  the  same  time  the  Virginians, 
because  Major  Lee  was  ranked  by  some 
other  officer  of  that  line,  then  present,2 
became  dissatisfied,  and  one  half  of  their 
number  "left"  the  expedition;  and  of 
those  who  remained,  notwithstanding 
the  exertions  of  Major  Clarke,  their 
commander,  it  has  been  said,  that  "their 
efforts  to  second  his  endeavors  were  not 
the  most  vigorous."3 

Thus  crippled  and  harassed,  Major 
Lee  approached  Paulus  Hook,  without 
interruption  from  the  enemy.4  Through 
the  incompetence  of  his  guide,  his  men 
had  been  fatigued  before  their  work 
had  commenced ;  instead  of  being  en- 
abled to  assault  the  enemy's  lines  at 
half-past  twelve  o'clock,  from  the  same 
cause,  it  was  near  four  o'clock  before 
he  approached  the  marsh  which  sepa- 
rated the  Hook  from  the  main.  The 
near  approach  of  day,  and  the  rising  of 
the  tide  over  the  marsh,  warned  him 
that  not  a  moment  could  be  lost ;  and 
the  separation  of  some  of  his  troops 
from  the  main  body,  the  desertion  of 
one  half  the  Virginians,  and  the  discon- 

1  Maj.  Lee  to  Gen.  Washington,  Aug.  22,  1779. 

2  An  indignant  letter  by  Maj.  W.  Croghan,  of  Virginia, 
addressed  to  "  Mr.  Barnard  Gratz,  Phila.,"  dated  "Camp 
north  of  Smith's  Clove,  Aug.  22,  1779,"  explains  the 
trouble,  intimates  that  Maj.  Lee  will  be  arrested  for  his 
presumption  in  commanding  his  seniors,  and  speaks  of  a 
correspondence  with  Lord  Stirling,  "concerning  his  or- 
dering 300  of  our  men  under  Maj.  Lee." 

8  Maj.  Lee  to  Pies.  Reed,  Aug.  27,  1779.  In  the  ac- 
count of  the  affair,  published  by  Rivington  (Royal  Gazette, 
No.  302,  Saturday  Aug.  21,  1779),  it  is  said  the  post  "  was 
attacked  by  one  hundred  rebels,  the  rest  being  posted  on 
the  heights  of  Bergen  to  secure  a  retreat." 

1  Maj.  Lee  to  Gen.  Washington,  Aug.  22,  1779. 


tent  of  the  others,  had  reduced  his 
really  effective  force  to  the  two  compa- 
nies of  Marylanders  and  the  troop  of 
the  Legion,  yet  he  .had  resolved  to  as- 
sault the  Hook,  and  the  necessary  dis- 
positions— the  change  of  circumstances 
having  rendered  his  "first  disposition 
impracticable" — were  immediately  made 
for  that  purpose.1 

Lieutenant  Michael  Rudolph,  of  the 
dragoons,  was  immediately  sent  forward 
to  reconnoitre,  and  returned  with  the 
report  that  "  all  was  silence  within  the 
works,"  and  that  he  had  sounded  the 
ditch  ("canal")  and  found  "the  passage 
on  the  central  route  was  still  admissi- 
ble," notwithstanding  the  rising  tide 
would  speedily  increase  the  difficulties 
by  rendering  that  fording-place  inrpass- 
able.2  The  troops  were  ordered  to  ad- 
vance, without  farther  delay,  in  three 
solid  columns8 — two  commanded  by 
Major  Clarke4  and  Captain  Forsyth,5 
preceded  by  forlorn  hopes  under  Lieu- 
tenant McAllister  of  the  Marylanders,6 
and  Lieutenant  Rudolph  of  the  Legion 
Dragoons,7  to  assault  the  works  on 
either  flank;  the  third,  under  Captain 
Handy,8  to  advance  against  the  front, 
and  to  act  as  a  reserve,  should  one  be 
found   necessary.9     In  this   reorganiza- 

1  Maj.  Lee  to  Gen.  Washington,  Aug.  22, 1779  ;  Capt.  L. 
Handy  to  Geo.  Handy,  July  22.— 2  Maj.  Lee  to  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, Aug.  22  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  138. — 3  Maj.  Lee  to  Gen. 
Washington,  Aug.  22,  1779  ;  Capt.  L.  Handy  to  Geo. 
Handy,  July  22  ;  Gaines'  N.  Y.  Gazette  and  Mercury,  No. 
1453,  Aug.  23.— 4  Maj.  Lee  to  Gen.  Washington,  Aug.  22, 
1779  ;  Same  to  Pies.  Reed,  Aug.  27.— 6  Maj.  Lee  to  Gen. 
Washington,  Aug.  22,  1779.— 6  Ibid.—1  Ibid.  ;  Garden's 
Anecdotes,  i.  p.  129. — 8Maj.  Lee  to  Gen.  Washington, 
Aug.  22,  1779  ;  Capt.  L.  Handy  to  Geo.  Handy,  July  22 

9  Maj.  Lee  to  Gen.  Washington,  Aug.  22,  1779. 
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tion  of  his  reduced  force,  Major  Lee  was 
compelled  to  order  his  men  to  advance 
in  their  then  disposition,  without  regard 
to  the  punctilios  of  honor  or  rank ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Virginians, 
they  "stood  by  him  faithfully."1  In 
perfect  silence,  and  with  trailed  arms,2 
the  troops  waded  the  marsh  and  ap- 
.  proached  the  works ;  and  the  first  no- 
tice which  the  enemy  received  of  the 
assault  was  when  the  forlorn  hopes 
jumped  into  the  ditch  which  separated 
the  works  from  the  marsh.8  A  brisk 
fire  of  musketry  was  immediately  open- 
ed on  them  by  the  enemy,  from  the 
blockhouses  and  along  the  line  of  aba- 
tis, but  the  energetic  movements  of  the 
forlorn  hopes,  supported  by  the  right 
column,  under  Major  Clarke,  soon  broke 
through  all  opposition,  and  the  latter 
gained  possession  of  the  main  work  be- 
fore the  garrison  had  an  opportunity  to 
discharge  a  single  piece  of  artillery.4 
At  the  same  time  the  centre  column, 
under  Captain  Forsyth,  took  possession 
of  a  house,  known  as  "Number  Six," 
and  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  who 
were  quartered  there ;  while  the  left, 
or  rear  column,  under  Captain  Handy, 
moved  forward  and  covered  the  whole.5 
The  men  pushed  forward  with  "pans 
open,  cocks  fallen,"  to  prevent  all  possi- 
bility of  a  fire,6  and,  in  a  few  moments, 

1  Maj.  Lee  to  Pres.  Eeed,  Aug.  27. — 3  Maj.  Lee  to  Gen. 
Washington,  Aug.  22, 1779. — s  Ibid. ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  138; 
Rivington's  Royal  Gazette,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  25,  1779. 

4  Maj.  Lee  to  Gen.  Washington,  Aug.  22,  1779  ;  Gaines' 
N.  Y  Gazette  and  Mercury,  No.  1453,  Aug.  23,  1779  ; 
Rivington's  Royal  Gazette,  No.  303,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  25, 1779. 

6  Maj.  Lee  to  Gen.  Washington,  Aug.  22,  1779. 

6  Capt.  Handy  to  Geo.  Handy,  July  22,  1779. 


without  the  discharge  of  a  single  mus- 
ket,1 the  post  was  in  possession  of  the 
Americans,  and  the  colors  were  struck 
by  Lieutenant  McAllister  of  the  Mary- 
land line.2  The  garrison — with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  forty  or  fifty  Hessians, 
who,  with  Major  Sutherland,  had  thrown 
themselves  into  a  small  work  near  the 
ditch8 — had  been  taken  prisoners,  and 
the  triumph  appeared  to  be  complete.4 
The  obstacles  which  the  expedition 
had  experienced  on  its  march,  and  the 
delay  produced  thereby;5  the  fatigue 
of  the  troops;6  the  danger  attending 
their  retreat ; 7  the  entire  loss  of  all 
their  ammunition  in  wading  the  ditch  ; 8 
the  alarm-guns  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
which  were  arousing  the  enemy's  troops 
at  that  place;9  the  information  that 
Colonel  Buskirk  and  his  regiment  had 
left  the  works  and  marched  up  to  the 
English  Neighborhood,  the  preceding 
evening ; 10  and  the  appearance  of  ap- 
proaching day,11  all  warned  Major  Lee 
that  his  immediate  retreat  was  neces- 
sary to  insure  his  safety.  Accordingly, 
Captain  Forsyth  was  ordered  to  select 
such  men  as  were  least  fatigued,  from 
the  several  columns,  and  to  occupy  Ber- 

1  Capt.  Handy  to  Geo.  Handy,  July  22, 1779  ;  Jas.  Abeel, 
D.  Q.  M.  G.,  to  Gov.  Livingston,  "  Morristown,  Aug.  21, 
1779."— J  Maj.  Lee  to  Gen.  Washington,  Aug.  22,  1779; 
Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  Aug.  23. — 3  Maj.  Lee  to  Gen. 
Washington,  Aug.  22, 1779  ;  Duer's  Stirling,  p.  205  ;  Gor- 
don, iii.  p.  284  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  139  ;  Ramsay's  Am.  Rev., 
ii.  p.  109.— 4  Gaines'  N.Y.  Gazette  and  Mercury,  No.  1453, 
Aug.  23,  1779. — 6  Maj.  Lee  to  Gen.  Washington,  Aug.  22, 
1779. — 6  Ibid.  ;  Gaines'  N.  Y.  Gazette  and  Mercury,  No. 
1453,  Aug.  23,  1779.— 'Maj.  Lee  to  Gen.  Washington, 
Aug.  22,  1779.— 8  Ibid.—9  Duer's  Stirling,  p.  205  ;  Mar- 
shall, iv.  p.  139. — 10  Maj.  Lee  to  Gen.  Washington,  Aug. 
22,  1779;  Rivington's  Royal  Gazette,  Aug.  21  and  Aug. 
25, 1779.—"  Maj.  Lee  to  Gen.  Washington,  Aug.  22, 1779. 
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gen  Heights,  for  the  purpose  of  cover- 
ing the  retreat ;  and  Major  Clarke,  with 
the  right  column,  was  ordered  to  move 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  prisoners ; 
while  Captain  Handy  was  ordered  to 
follow  with  the  remainder,  guarded  by 
the  Legion ;  and  Lieutenants  Armstrong 
and  Reed  commanding  the  rear-guard.1 
Hastening  forward,  Major  Lee  soon 
learned  that  a  number  of  boats,  under 
Captain  Peyton,  which  had  been  pro- 
vided for  his  passage  across  the  Hack- 
ensack,  had  been  removed,2  and  a  te- 
dious land  march  to  the  New  Bridge 
would  be  necessary.  He  immediately 
sent  off  an  express  to  Lord  Stirling 
(who  had  moved  down  to  the  Bridge, 
with  five  hundred  men,  to  cover  the 
expedition),3  with  information  of  his 
disappointment ;  and,  after  ordering 
Major  Clarke  to  regain  the  Bergen 
road  and  to  move  towards  the  New 
Bridge,  he  returned  to  the  rear  of  the 
column,  where  he  supposed  the  greatest 
danger  was,  and  continued  his  retreat.4 
When  the  column  reached  the  point 
opposite  Weekawken,  where  the  roads 
meet,  the  rear  column,  under  Captain 
Handy,  was  ordered  to  take  the  moun- 
tain road ;  Major  Clarke  continued  on 
the  Bergen  road ;  and  Major  Lee  took 
the  central  road.  At  this  point  Cap- 
tain Catlett,  of  the  Virginia  line,  with 
fifty  men,  joined  the  retreat,  and  Major 
Lee  immediately  divided  them  among 
the  three  columns,  as  rear-guards,  to 
prevent   a   surprise    by   the    enemy — 

1  Maj.  Lee  to  Gen.  Washington,  Aug.  22, 1779. — a  Ibid. ; 
Duer's  Stirling,  p.  205 ;  Marshall,  iv.  pp.  139, 140.— 3  Duer's 
Stirling,  p.  205.—  *  Maj.  Lee  to  Gen.  Washington,  Aug.  22. 


neither  of  the  columns  having  any  am- 
munition which  had  not  been  destroyed 
by  water ;  and  the  magazine  of  the  gar- 
rison having  resisted  every  effort  which 
had  been  made  to  open  it  in  order  to 
get  a  fresh  supply  before  leaving  Paulus 
Hook.  Soon  afterwards  a  detachment, 
under  Colonel  Ball,  which  Lord  Stirling 
had  sent  out  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the. 
expedition,  was  met;  and  just  before 
reaching  the  liberty-pole,  near  English 
Neighborhood  Creek,  the  detachment 
from  the  garrison,  under  Colonel  Bus- 
kirk,  before  referred  to,  fell  on  the 
right  flank  of  Major  Lee's  column. 
Lieutenants  Reed  and  Rudolph  were 
ordered  to  cover  the  retreat,  when  the 
enemy  retired;  and,  at  one  o'clock  on 
Thursday  afternoon  {Aug.  19^),  the 
expedition  reached  the  New  Bridge  in 
safety,  with  all  its  prisoners.1 

In  this  remarkable  exploit  the  enemy 
lost  about  fifty  men,  who  were  bayonet- 
ed,2 and  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
men,  who  were  carried  off  by  Major 
Lee ; 3  while  that  of  the  Americans  was 
only  two  killed  and  three  wounded.4 

The  gallantry  of  Major  Lee  and  his 
party  was  soon  known,  and  the  country 
resounded  with  his  praise.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief announced  it  to  the  ar- 
my, in  general  orders,  with  much  appro- 
bation ;5  and  the  Continental  Congress, 
besides  tendering  its  thanks,  ordered  a 
medal  to  be  struck  in  honor  of  the  event.6 


1  Maj.  Lee  to  Gen.  Washington,  Aug.  22, 1779. — 2  Ibid. ; 
Capt.  L.  Handy  to  Geo.  Handy,  July  22. — 3  Report  of  pris- 
oners appended  to  Maj.  Lee's  letter,  Aug.  22. — 4  Maj.  Lee 
to  Gen.  Washington,  Aug.  22. — '  Marshall's  Washington, 
iv.  p.  141.— 6  Jour,  of  Cong.,  Friday,  Sept.  24,  1779. 
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JIAJ.  LEE'S   DISPATCH   TO   GEN.  WASHINGTON. 

Sir  :— Lord  Stirling  was  pleased  to  communi- 
cate to  your  Excellency  my  verbal  report  to  his 
lordship  of  the  19th  instant.  I  now  do  myself 
the  honor  to  present  a  particular  relation  of  the 
enterprise  which  your  Excellency  was  pleased 
to  commit  to  my  direction. 

I  took  command  of  the  troops  employed  on 
this  occasion  on  the  18th.  They  amounted  to 
four  hundred  infantry,  composed  of  detachments 
from  the  Virginia  and  Maryland  divisions,  and 
one  troop  of  dismounted  dragoons. 

The  troops  moved  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
New  Bridge  about  four  o'clock  p.  jr.  Patrols 
of  horse  being  detached  to  watch  the  communi- 
cation with  the  North  River,  and  parties  of 
infantry  stationed  at  the  different  avenues  lead- 
ing to  Paulus  Hook.  My  anxiety  to  render 
the  march  as  easy  as  possible,  induced  me  to 
pursue  the  Bergen  road  lower  than  intended. 
After  filing  into  the  mountains,  the  timidity  or 
treachery  of  the  principal  guide  prolonged  a 
short  march  into  a  march  of  three  hours;  by 
this  means  the  troops  were  exceedingly  harassed, 
and  being  obliged,  through  deep  mountainous 
woods,  to  regain  our  route,  some  parties  of  the 
rear  were  unfortunately  separated.  This  af- 
fected me  most  sensibly,  as  it  not  only  dimin- 
ished the  number  of  the  men  destined  for  the 
assault,  but  deprived  me  of  the  aid  of  several 
officers  of  distinguished  merit. 

On  reaching  the  point  of  separation,  I  found 
my  first  disposition  impracticable,  both  from  the 
near  approach  of  day  and  the  rising  of  the  tide. 
Not  a  moment  being  to  spare,  I  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  punctilios   of  honor  or  rank,  but 


ordered  the  troops  to  advance  in  their  then  dis- 
position. Lieutenant  Rudulph,  whom  I  had 
previously  detached  to  reconnoitre  the  passages 
of  the  canal,  returned  to  me  at  this  point  of 
time  and  reported  that  all  was  silence  within 
the  works,  that  he  had  fathomed  the  canal  and 
found  the  passage  on  the  centre  route  still  ad- 
missible. This  intervening  intelligence  was  im- 
mediately communicated  from  front  to  rear,  and 
the  troops  pushed  on  with  that  resolution,  order, 
and  coolness  which  insures  success. 

The  forlorn  hopes,  led  by  Lieutenant  McAllis- 
ter, of  the  Maryland,  and  Lieutenant  Rudulph, 
of  the  Dragoons,  marched  on  with  trailed  arms, 
in  most  profound  silence.  Such  was  the  singu- 
lar address  of  these  two  gentlemen,  that  the 
first  notice  to  the  garrison  was  the  forlorns 
plunging  into  the  canal.  A  firing  immediately 
commenced  from  the  blockhouses  and  along 
the  line  of  the  abatis,  but  did  not  in  the  least 
check  the  advance  of  the  troops.  The  forlorn, 
supported  by  Major  Clarke,  at  the  head  of  the 
right  column,  broke  through  all  opposition,  and 
found  an  entrance  into  the  main  work.  So 
rapid  was  the  movement  of  the  troops,  that  we 
gained  the  fort  before  the  discharge  of  a  single 
piece  of  artillery.  The  centre  column,  conduct- 
ed by  Captain  Forsyth,  on  passing  the  abatis, 
took  a  direction  to  their  left.  Lieutenant  Arm- 
strong led  on  the  advance  of  this  column.  They 
soon  possessed  themselves  of  the  officers  and 
troops  posted  at  the  house  No.  6,  and  fully 
completed  every  object  of  their  destination.  The 
rear  column,  under  Captain  Handy,  moved  for- 
ward in  support  of  the  whole.  Thus  were  we 
completely  victorious  in  the  space  of  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

The  appearance  of  daylight,  my  apprehension 
lest  some  accident  might  have  befallen  the  boats, 
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the  numerous  difficulties  of  the  retreat,  the  har- 
assed state  of  the  troops,  and  the  destruction  of 
all  our  ammunition  by  passing  the  canal,  con- 
spired in  influencing  me  to  retire  the  moment 
of  victory.  Major  Clarke,  with  the  right  col- 
umn, was  immediately  put  in  motion  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  prisoners.  Captain  Handy 
followed  on  with  the  remainder.  Lieutenants 
Armstrong  and  Reed  formed  the  rear-guard. 

Immediately  on  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
treat, I  sent  forward  Captain  Forsyth  to  Prior's 
Mill  to  collect  such  men  from  the  different  col- 
umns as  were  most  fit  for  action,  and  to  take 
post  on  the  heights  of  Bergen  to  cover  the  re- 
treat. 

On  my  reaching  this  place  I  was  informed  hy 
Cornet  Neill  (who  had  been  posted  there  during 
the  night  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  bridge 
and  communicating  with  the  boats),  that  my 
messenger,  directed  to  him  previous  to  the 
attack,  had  not  arrived,  nor  had  he  heard  from 
Captain  Peyton,  who  had  charge  of  the  boats. 

Struck  with  apprehension  that  I  should  be 
disappointed  in  the  route  of  retreat,  I  rode  for- 
ward to  the  front,  under  Major  Clarke,  whom  I 
found  very  near  the  point  of  embarkation  and 
no  boats  to  receive  them.  In  this  very  critical 
situation  I  lost  no  time  in  my  decision,  but  or- 
dered the  troops  to  regain  Bergen  road  and 
shove  on  to  the  New  Bridge :  at  the  same  time 
I  communicated  my  disappointment  to  Lord 
Stirling  by  express,  then  returned  to  Prior's 
Bridge  to  the  rear-guard. 

Oppressed  by  every  possible  misfortune,  at 
the  head  of  troops  worn  down  by  a  rapid  march 
of  thirty  miles,  through  mountains,  swamps,  and 
deep  morasses,  without  the  least  refreshment 
during  the  whole  march,  ammunition  destroyed, 
incumbered  with  prisoners,  and  a  retreat  of 
fourteen  miles  to  make  good,  on  a  route  admis- 
sible of  interception  at  several  points,  by  a 
march  of  two,  three,  or  four  miles ;  one  body 
moving  in  our  rear,  and  another  (from  the  intel- 
ligence I  had  received  from  the  captured  offi- 
cers), in  all  probability  well  advanced  on  our 
right;  a  retreat  naturally  impossible  to  our  left; 
— under  all  these  distressing  circumstances,  my 
sole  dependence  was  in  the  persevering  gallant- 
ry of  the  officers  and  obstinate  courage  of  the 


troops.  In  this  I  was  fully  satisfied  by  the 
shouts  of  the  soldiery,  who  gave  every  proof  ol 
unimpaired  vigor  the  moment  that  the  enemy's 
approach  was  announced. 

Having  gained  the  point  of  intersection  op- 
posite Weehawk,  Captain  Handy  was  directed 
to  move  with  his  division  on  the  mountain  road, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  retreat.  Captain  Cat- 
lett,  of  the  Virginia  regiment,  fortunately  joined 
me,  at  this  moment,  at  the  head  of  fifty  men, 
with  good  ammunition.  I  immediately  halted 
this  officer,  and  having  detached  two  parties, 
the  one  on  the  Bergen  road  in  the  rear  of  Major 
Clarke,  the  other  on  the  banks  of  the  North 
River,  I  moved  with  the  party  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Captain  on  the  centre  route.  By 
these  precautions  a  sudden  approach  of  the  ene- 
my was  fully  prevented.  I  am  very  much  in- 
debted to  this  officer,  and  the  gentlemen  under 
him,  for  their  alacrity  and  vigilance  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

On  the  rear's  approach  to  the  Fort  Lee  road, 
we  met  a  detachment  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Ball,  which  Lord  Stirling  had  pushed 
forward,  on  the  first  notice  of  our  situation,  to 
support  the  retreat.  The  Colonel  moved  on, 
and  occupied  a  position  which  effectually  cov- 
ered us. 

Some  little  time  after  this,  a  body  of  the  ene- 
my (alluded  to  in  the  intelligence  I  mentioned 
to  have  received  from  the  officers  while  in  the 
fort)  made  their  appearance,  issuing  out  of  the 
woods  on  our  right,  and  moving  through  the 
fields  directly  to  the  road.  They  immediately 
commenced  a  fire  upon  my  rear.  Lieutenant 
Reed  was  ordered  to  face  them,  while  Lieuten- 
ant Rudulph  threw  himself,  with  a  party,  into  a 
stone  house  which  commanded  the  road.  These 
two  officers  were  directed  mutually  to  support 
each  other,  and  give  time  for  the  troops  to  pass 
the  English  Neighborhood  Creek,  at  the  liberty- 
pole.  On  the  enemy's  observing  this  disposi- 
tion, they  immediately  retired  by  the  same 
route  they  had  approached,  and  gained  the 
woods.  The  precipitation  with  which  they  re- 
tired, preventing  the  possibility  of  Colonel  Ball's 
falling  in  with  them,  saved  the  whole. 

The  body  which  moved  in  our  rear,  having 
excessively  fatigued  themselves  by  the  rapidity 
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of  their  march,  thought  prudent  to  halt  before 
they  came  in  contact  with  us. 

Thus,  sir,  was  every  attempt  to  cut  off  our 
rear  completely  baffled.  The  troops  arrived 
safe  at  the  New  Bridge,  with  all  the  prisoners, 
about  one  o'clock  p.  m.  on  the  nineteenth. 

I  should  commit  the  highest  injustice,  was  I 
not  to  assure  your  Excellency  that  my  endeav- 
ors were  fully  seconded  by  every  officer  in  his 
station ;  nor  can  any  discrimination  justly  be 
made,  but  what  arose  from  opportunity.  The 
troops  vied  with  each  other  in  j>atience  under 
their  many  sufferings,  and  conducted  them- 
selves, in  eveiy  vicissitude  of  fortune,  with  a 
resolution  which  reflects  the  highest  honor  on 
them. 

During  the  whole  action  not  a  single  musket 
was  fired  on  our  side — the  bayonet  was  our  sole 
dependence. 

Having  gained  the  foi-t,  such  was  the  order 
of  the  troops,  and  attention  of  the  officers,  that 
the  soldiers  were  prevented  from  plundering, 
although  in  the  midst  of  every  sort. 

American  humanity  has  been  again  signally 
manifested.  Self-preservation  strongly  dictated, 
on  the  retreat,  the  putting  the  prisoners  to 
death,  and  British  cruelty  fully  justified  it ;  not- 
withstanding which,  not  a  man  was  wantonly 
hurt. 

During  the  progress  of  the  troops  in  the 
works,  from  the  different  reports  of  my  officers, 
I  conclude  not  more  than  fifty  of  the  enemy 
were  killed,  and  a  few  wounded.  Among  the 
killed,  is  one  officer,  supposed  (from  his  descrip- 
tion) to  be  a  captain  in  Colonel  Buskirk's  regi- 
ment. Our  loss,  on  this  occasion,  is  very  trifling. 
I  have  not  yet  had  a  report  from  the  detach- 
ment of  Virginians ;  but,  as  I  conclude  their 
loss  to  be  proportionate  to  the  loss  of  the  other 
troops,  I  can  venture  to  pronounce  that  the 
loss  of  the  whole,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  miss- 
ing, will  not  exceed  twenty.  As  soon  as  the 
report  comes  to  hand,  I  will  transmit  to  head- 
quarters an  accurate  return.  I  herewith  inclose 
a  return  of  the  prisoners  taken  from  the  enemy. 

At  every  point  of  the  enterprise  I  stood 
highly  indebted  to  Major  Clarke  for  his  zeal, 
activity,  and  example.  Captains  Handy  and 
Forsyth  have  claim  to  my  particular  thanks  for 


the  support  I  experienced  from  them  on  every 
occasion.  The  Captains  Reed,  McLane,  Smith, 
Crump,  and  Wilmot,  behaved  with  the  greatest 
zeal  and  intrepidity.  I  must  acknowledge  my- 
self very  much  indebted  to  Major  Burnet  and 
Captain  Peyton,  of  the  dragoons,  for  their  coun- 
cil and  indefatigability  in  the  previous  prepara- 
tions to  the  attack.  The  premature  withdrawal, 
of  the  boats  was  owing  to  the  non-arrival  of  my 
dispatches ;  and  though  a  most  mortifying  cir- 
cumstance, can  be  called  nothing  more  than  un- 
fortunate. Lieutenant  Vanderville,  who  was  to 
have  commanded  one  of  the  forlorns,  but  was 
thrown  out  by  the  alteration  of  the  disposition 
of  battle,  conducted  himself  perfectly  soldier- 
like. The  whole  of  the  officers  behaved  with 
the  greatest  propriety;  and,  as  I  said  before,  no 
discrimination  can  justly  be  made,  but  what 
arose  from  opportunity. 

The  Lieutenants  McAllister,  Armstrong,  Reed, 
and  Rudulph,  distinguished  themselves  remark- 
ably. Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to 
those  gentlemen  for  their  prowess  and  example. 
Captain  Bradford,  of  the  train,  who  volunteered 
it  with  me,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  direction 
of  the  artillery,  deserves  my  warmest  thanks  for 
his  zeal  and  activity.  I  am  personally  indebted 
to  Captain  Rudulph  and  Dr.  Irvine,  of  the  dra- 
goons, who  attended  me  during  the  expedition, 
for  their  many  services. 

I  beg  leave  to  present  your  Excellency  with 
the  flag  of  the  fort  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  McAl- 
lister, the  gentleman  into  whose  possession  it 
fell. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  explain  my  reasons 
for  the  instantaneous  evacuation  of  the  fort. 
Your  Excellency's  knowledge  of  the  post  will 
suggest  fully  the  propriety  of  it.  The  event 
confirms  it. 

Among  the  many  unfortunate  circumstances 
which  crossed  our  wishes,  none  was  more  so 
than  the  accidental  absence  of  Colonel  Buskirk 
and  the  greatest  part  of  his  regiment.  They 
had  set  out  on  an  expedition  up  the  North 
River  the  very  night  of  the  attack.  A  com- 
pany of  vigilant  Hessians  had  taken  their  place 
in  the  fort,  which  rendered  the  secrecy  of  ap- 
proach more  precarious,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
diminished  the  object  of  the  enterprise  by  a 
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reduction  of  the  number  of  the  garrison.  Ma- 
jor Sutherland  fortunately  saved  himself  by  a 
soldier's  counterfeiting  his  person.  This  impo- 
sition was  not  discovered  until  too  late. 

I  intended  to  have  burned  the  barracks ;  but 
on  finding  a  number  of  sick  soldiers,  and  women 
with  young  children  in  them,  humanity  forbade 
the  execution  of  my  intention.  The  key  of  the 
magazine  could  not  be  found,  nor  could  it  be 
broken  open  in  the  little  time  we  had  to  spare, 
many  attempts  having  been  made  to  that  pur- 
pose by  the  Lieutenants  McAllister  and  Reed. 
It  was  completely  impracticable  to  bring  off  any 
pieces  of  artillery.  I  consulted  Captain  Brad- 
ford on  the  point,  who  confirmed  me  in  my 
opinion.  The  circumstance  of  spiking  them 
being  trivial,  it  was  omitted  altogether. 

After  most  of  the  troops  had  retired  from 
the  works,  and  were  passed  and  passing  the 
canal,  a  fire  of  musketry  commenced  from  a 
few  stragglers,  who  had  collected  in  an  old 
work,  on  the  right  of  the  main  fort.  Their 
fire  being  ineffectual,  and  the  object  trifling,  I 
determined  not  to  break  in  upon  the  order  of 
retreat,  but  continued  passing  the  defile  in 
front.  I  cannot  conclude  this  relation  without 
expressing  my  warmest  thanks  to  Lord  Stirling 
for  the  full  patronage  I  received  from  him  in 
every  stage  of  the  enterprise.  I  must  also  re- 
turn my  thanks  to  the  cavalry,  for  their  vigilant 
execution  of  the  duties  assigned  them. 

Captain  Rudulph  waits  on  your  Excellency 
with  these  dispatches.  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to 
this  officer  for  any  farther  explanation  that  may 
be  required. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  the  most 
perfect  respect,  your  Excellency's  most  obedient 
and  most  humble  servant, 

Henry  Lee,  jr. 
Pakamus,  August  22,  1779. 
His  Excellency  General  Washington. 


Return  of  prisoners  taken  at  Paulus  Hoolc  on  the 
morning  of  the  19£/t  of  August,  1779. 

Sixty-fourth  Regiment. — One  captain. 
Garrison  Regiment. — Six  sergeants,  sixty-sev- 
en rank  and  file. 

Ruskirk's  Regiment. — One  surgeon,  one  sur- 


geon's-mate,  one  quartermaster,  four  subalterns, 
two  sergeants,  thirty-nine  rank  and  file. 

Hessians. — One  sergeant,  ten  rank  and  file. 
Artificers. — Two. 
Inhabitants. — Ten. 

Artillery. — One  sergeant,  one  corporal,  two 
gunners,  nine  matrosses. 

Total. — One  hundred  and  fifty-eight. 
The  surgeon  on  parole. 

By  order  of  Major  Lee. 

Robert  Forsyth, 

Capt.  P.  L.  Dragoons. 

Published  by  Order  of  Congress. 

Charles  Thomson,  Secretary. 


II. 


BRITISH    ACCOUNT   OF   THE   AFFAIR. 

[From  "The  N.  Y.  Gazette  and  Mercury  "(H.  Gaines'),  No.  1453, 
Monday,  August  23, 1779.] 

As  the  Printer  of  Saturday's  Paper '  has  not 
represented  Facts  relative  to  the  attack  on 
Paulus-Hook,  on  the  19th  Instant,  it  is  not 
amiss  that  the  Printer  should  have  the  Candor 
to  insert  the  following  : 

That  nearly  half  an  Hour  after  two,  the 
Rebels  in  three  Divisions  (exceeding  400  Men) 
passed  the  Ditch  in  front  of  the  Abatis,  about 
20  Yards  from  the  Abbatis,  where  they  were 
fired  upon  by  a  few  Centries,  but  having  seized 
immediately  on  the  Block  House  Guards  (who 
in  place  of  defending  their  post,  ran  out  to  see 
what  was  the  matter)  they  proceeded  to  the 
Work,  which  they  soon  became  masters  of,  with 
the  Cannon,  &c.  But  they  were  so  confused 
and  alarmed,  they  neither  Spiked  the  Cannon, 
nor  damaged  the  Barracks,  or  made  any  other 
use  of  their  Victory,  than  carrying  off  about 
100  prisoners,  among  whom  there  are  about  ten 
Hessians  (whose  Loss  is  much  regretted)  and 
four  Officers  of  Colonel  Buskirk's  Battalion,  and 
plundering  a  few  Women. 

This  Panic  (amongst  them)  was  occasioned 
by  an  incessant  Fire  kept  on  them  from  a  small 

1  Bivington's  "Royal  Gazette,"  No.  302,  New  York, 
Saturday,  August  21,  1779. 
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Redoubt  into  which  Major  Sutherland  threw 
himself  with  a  Capt.  Subaltern,  and  25  gallant 
Hessians  on  the  first  Alarm.  The  Rebels  re- 
peatedly challenged  the  Redoubt  to  surrender, 
or  they  would  bayonet  them,  to  which  they  re- 
ceived a  fire  and  No,  for  answer.  About  half 
after  8  o'clock  Major  Sutherland  was  joined  by 
one  Light  Infantry  Company  of  the  Guards,  un- 
der the  Command  of  Captain  Dundass,  with 
which  he  immediately  marched,  and  Captain 
Maynard  was  shortly  after  ordered  to  follow 
Major  Sutherland  by  Colonel  Gordon,  on  which 
Major  Sutherland  marched  both  Companies,  in 
order  to  succour  Colonel  Buskirk,  and  after  go- 
ing about  15  Miles,  he  found  that  Colonel  Bus- 
kirk had  a  smart  Engagement  with  the  Rebels 
some  Time  before,  and  had  returned.  There 
were  a  few  Prisoners  made,  amongst  whom  is  a 
Vol.  I.— 70 


Captain  Meale,  who  was  found  asleep  from  the 
great  Fatigue  he  underwent ;  and  surely  unless 
he  had  been  a  Livingston,  Laurens,  or  Adams, 
he  could  not  in  that  Situation  forfeit  his  Claim 
to  British  Valor  and  Humanity.  The  Light 
Infantry  rested  here  for  an  Hour,  during  which 
Dr.  Gordon  gallantly  charged  two  Rebels,  who 
had  fired  at  him,  and  took  one  of  them. 

Major  Sutherland  finding  one  Object  of  his 
March  answered,  by  Colonel  Buskirk's  being 
safe,  and  100  Men  not  sufficient  to  answer  his 
other  Intentions,  returned,  this  charming  Body 
of  Men,  having  made  a  march  of  about  30  miles 
in  less  than  10  Hours. 

Ensign  Barrete  (who  was  a  Volunteer)  re- 
ported to  Major  Sutherland,  that  he  destroyed 
a  Gunsmith's  Tools,  &c,  to  the  Amount  of 
£100. 


CHAPTER    LVII 


September  23,  1779. 

THE  CAPTURE  OF  THE  .SERAPIS  AND  COUNTESS  OF  SCARBOROUGH. 


During  the  summer  of  17*79,  through 
the  exertions  of  Doctor  Franklin,  a 
squadron  was  fitted  out  in  France,  and 
the  command  given  to  Captain  John 
Paul  Jones.  It  consisted  of  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard, — an  old  East  India- 
man  (which  had  been  condemned  and 
laid  up  as  a  hulk),1  mounting  six  old 
eighteen-pounders  in  the  gun-room, 
twenty-eight  old  twelve-pounders  on 
her  main-deck,  and  eight  six-pounders 
on  her  quarter-deck  and  forecastle  ;2 
the  Alliance, — a  fine  Continental  frigate 
mounting  thirty-six  guns;8  the  Pallas, 
— a  merchant  ship  carrying  thirty-two 
guns  ;4  the  Vengeance, — a  merchant  brig 
carrying  twelve  guns;5  and  the  Cerf, — 
a  fine  large  cutter  mounting  eighteen 
guns.6     The  cost  attending  this  squad- 

1  Analectic  Magazine,  viii.  p.  14  ;  Capt.  N.  Farming's 
Mem.,  p.  36. — 'Cooper's  Naval  Hist.,  i.  p.  130.  Sher- 
burn  (Life  of  John  Paul  Jones,  p.  103)  says  she  mounted 
six  18-pounders,  fourteen  12-pounders,  fourteen  9-pound- 
ers,  and  seven  C-pounders  ;  and  Fanning  (Mem. ,  p.  33)  ap- 
pears to  confirm  it. — 3  Mem.  of  Capt.  N.  Fanning,  p.  33. 

4  Clark's  Naval  Hist.,  p.  66  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  297.  Capt. 
Fanning  (Mem.,  p.  33)  says  her  force  was  28  guns. 

6  Clark's  Naval  Hist.,  p.  66  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  297  ;  Wal- 
do's Paul  Jones,  p.  98.  Capt.  Fanning  says  her  force  was 
16  guns. — "Clark's  Naval  Hist.,  p.  66;  Gordon,  iii.  p. 
297  ;  Waldo's  Paul  Jones,  p.  98.  Capt.  Fanning  says  her 
force  was  10  guns. 


ron  appears  to  have  been  borne  in  part 
by  the  King  of  the  French,1  in  part  by 
the  American  Commissioners,2  and  the 
remainder  by  M.  le  Pay  de  Chaumont, 
a  banker  in  Paris;3  and  a  similar  part- 
nership appears  to  have  controlled  the 
officers  and  the  movements  of  the  ves- 
sels, throughout  the  cruise  which  fol- 
lowed, producing  insubordination  and 
disaster  wherever  they  went.4 

After  cruising  on  the  coast  of  Great 
Britain,  and  spreading  terror  among 
her  people  for  several  weeks,5  on  the 
twenty-third  of  September,  1T79,  while 
in  company  with  the  Alliance  and  the 
Pallas,  Commodore  Jones  was  cruising 
off  Flamborough  Head,  on  the  coast  of 
Yorkshire,  England6  (latitude  54°  T  N., 
longitude  0°  5'  W.),  and  discovered  a 
fleet  of  more  than  forty  sail.T  From  in- 
telligence which  the  Commodore  pos- 

1  De  Sartine,  Minister  of  Marine,  to  J.  P.  Jones,  Feb.  4, 
1779. — 2  Cooper  (i.  p.  99)  says  the  Alliance  was  added  by 
Dr.  Franklin,  under  authority  from  Congress  to  do  so, 
although  he  says  (p.  100)  the  Dr.  "  made  no  advances  to  any 
of  the  ships  employed." — s  Cooper,  i.  p.  99. 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  100,  101  ;  Com.  Jones  to  Dr.  Franklin,  Oct. 
3,  1779. — 6  Com.  Jones  to  Dr.  Franklin,  Oct.  3,  1779  ; 
Clark's  Naval  Hist.,  p.  67.— 6  Mem.  of  Capt.  N.  Fanning, 
p.  41. — *  Com.  Jones  to  Dr.  Franklin,  Oct.  3, 1779  ;  Lieut. 
Dale's  statement. 
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sessed,  lie  was  convinced  that  this  was 
the  Baltic  fleet,  which  was  returning 
home  under  convoy  of  the  Sera/pis, 
forty-four,  and  the  Countess  of  Scar- 
borough, twenty-two ;  and  he  prepared 
to  attack  thein.1  Perceiving  from  his 
movements,  and  from  information  which 
the  authorities  of  Scarborough  had  com- 
municated,2 that  the  little  squadron  was 
an  enemy,  the  commandant  of  the  Ser- 
apis  signalled  to  his  consort  to  follow 
him,  and  gallantly  hauled  out  to  sea, 
until  he  had  got  to  windward  of  his 
convoy,  when  he  tacked  and  stood  in- 
shore again,  to  cover  it,  and  enable  it  to 
find  shelter  near  Scarborough.3 

The  Commodore  had  signalled  his 
consorts  to  form  a  line,  with  the  Pallas 
in  the  van,  and  the  Alliance  astern  of 
the  Richard,  and  to  chase  the  enemy;4 
but  the  insubordination  of  Captain  Lan- 
dais  frustrated  all  the  plans,  and  he  not 
only  deprived  the  Commodore  of  the 
assistance  of  that  vessel,  but  endeavored 
to  withdraw  that  of  the  Pallas  also.5 
The  Commodore,  notwithstanding  this 
diminution  of  his  force,  stood  steadily 
on,6  and,  about  seven  o'clock,7  he  came 
up  with  the  Serapis,  the  Countess  of 

1  Com.  Jones  to  Dr.  Franklin,  Oct.  3,  1779. 

2  Capt.  Pearson's  dispatch  to  the  Admiralty,  Oct.  6, 1779. 
'Com.  Jones  to  Dr.  Franklin,  Oct.  3;   Lieut.  Dale's 

statement ;  Mem.  of  Capt.  Fanning,  p.  42  ;  Capt.  Pear- 
son's dispatch,  Oct.  6,  1779. 

*  Com.  Jones  to  Dr.  Franklin,  Oct.  3,  1779  ;  Lieut. 
Dale's  statement. 

6  Com.  Jones  to  Dr.  Franklin,  Oct.  3,  1779 ;  Analectic 
Magazine,  viii.  p.  13  ;  Cooper,  i.  p.  105. 

6  Com.  Jones  to  Dr.  Franklin,  Oct.  3  ;  Cooper,  i.  p.  10G. 

'  Com.  Jones  to  Dr.  Franklin,  Oct.  3.  Capt.  Pearson, 
of  the  Serapis,  says  7.20.  Lieut.  Dale  says  "about  8." 
Gordon  (Am.  Rev.,  iii.  p.  298)  says  "a  little  after 
seven." 


Scarborough  being  a  short  distance  to 
leeward.1 

The  Serapis,  which,  with  the  Richard, 
now  demands  our  particular  attention, 
was  a  new,  double-decked  "  forty-four," 
and  was  considered  a  fast  sailer.  She 
mounted  twenty  eighteen-pounders  on 
her  lower  gun-deck,  twenty  nine-pound- 
ers on  her  upper  gun-deck,  and  ten  six- 
pounders  on  her  quarter-deck  and  fore- 
castle ;  and  her  crew  was  a  fine  one  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty  men,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Richard  Pearson.2 

The  weather  was  clear,  the  surface  of 
the  sea  unruffled,  and,  just  as  the  Rich- 
ard came  within  gun-shot  of  her  oppo- 
nent, the  moon  rose  with  unusual  splen- 
dor,3 to  reveal  the  terrible  struggle, 
which  was  about  to  open,  to  the  anx- 
ious spectators  who  had  crowded  on  the 
edges  of  the  cliffs,  which,  at  that  place, 
formed  the  coast  of  England.4  "  What 
ship  is  that  ? "  was  asked  by  the  captain 
of  the  Serapis  as  the  Richard  came  up ; 
and,  "  Come  a  little  nearer  and  I  will 
tell  you,"  was  the  equivocal  reply. 
"  What  are  you  laden  with  ? "  was  the 
next  inquiry ;  and  the  answer — "  Pound, 
grape,  and  double-head  shot,"  hurled 
back  a  defiance  on  the  self-conceited 
interrogator.5  A  broadside  from  the 
Serapis6  immediately  thundered  in  re- 

1  Cooper,  i.  p.  106. — *  Mem.  of  Capt.  N.  Fanning,  p. 
45  ;  Cooper,  i.  p.  105  ;  Analectic  Magazine,  viii.  p.  14. 

3  Mem.  of  Capt.  N.  Fanning,  p.  46. — 4  Lieut.  Dale's 
statement;  Analectic  Magazine,  viii.  p.  21. 

6  Mem.  of  Capt.  N.  Fanning,  p.  46.  Com.  Jones  does 
not  particularize,  contenting  himself  with  stating  he  was 
hailed.  Lieut.  Dale  gives  a  different  version  ;  and  Capt. 
Pearson  still  another.  As  Capt.  Fanning  was  in  the 
main-top,  I  have  supposed  he  heard  what  was  said. 

6  Com.  Jones  to  Dr.  Franklin,  Oct.  3,  1779  ;   Lieut. 
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sponse,  and  the  action  commenced.1 
The  sea  being  smooth,  the  Commodore 
relied  greatly  on  the  six  eighteen-pound- 
ers  which  had  been  mounted  in  the  gun- 
room, but,  at  the  first  discharge,  two  of 
them  burst,  blowing  up  the  deck  above, 
and  killing  and  wounding  nearly  all  the 
men  who  were  stationed  at  them.2  The 
four  which  remained,  by  the  Commo- 
dore's orders,  were  immediately  aban- 
doned, and  the  men  who  were  stationed 
at  them  were  posted  elsewhere.3  It 
will  be  perceived,  however,  that  the 
abandonment  of  these  guns  rendered 
the  contest  still  more  uneven,  especially 
when,  ten  minutes  later,  the  enemy  ran 
out  his  eighteen-pounclers  on  the  lower 
deck,  and  opened  that  terrible  fire 
which  reduced  the  Richard  to  a  per- 
fect wreck  before  the  close  of  the  ac- 
tion.4 The  Richard,  having  backed  her 
topsails,  exchanged  several  broadsides 
with  her  opponent,  when  she  filled 
again,  and  shot  ahead  of  her;  upon 
which  the  latter  luffed  across  the  Rich- 
ard'<?  stern,  pouring  in  a  raking  broad- 
side, as  she  passed,  and  came  up  on  the 
weather  quarter  of  the  latter,  taking 
the  wind  out  of  her  sails,  and,  in  her 
turn,  passing  ahead.5     While  the  Sei*- 


Dale's  statement ;  Capt.  Pearson's  dispatch,  Oct.  6,  1779. 
Capt.  Fanning  (Mem. ,  p.  46)  says  she  fired  her  upper  and 
quarter  deck  guns  only. 

1  Com.  Jones  to  Dr.  Franklin,  Oct.  3  ;  Lieut.  Dale's 
statement ;  Mem.  of  Capt.  N.  Fanning,  p.  46  ;  Capt. 
Pearson's  dispatch,  Oct.  6,  1779. — 2  Lieut.  Dale's  state- 
ment ;  Com.  Jones  to  Dr.  Franklin,  Oct.  3  ;  Cooper,  i.  p. 
106.     Capt.  Fanning  says  three  of  these  guns  burst. 

*  Capt.  N.  Fanning' s  Mem.,  p.  47  ;  Com.  Jones  to  Dr. 
Franklin,  Oct.  3,  1779  ;  Cooper,  i.  p.  106. 

*  Mem.  of  Capt.  N.  Fanning,  p.  47. — 6  Lieut.  Dale's 
statement;  Cooper,  i.  p.  106. 


apis  was  thus  ahead  of  the  Richard, 
she  failed  in  an  attempt  to  go  down 
athwart  the  fore-foot  of  the  latter,  to 
rake  her,  and  was  obliged  to  put  her 
helm  hard  down  to  keep  clear  of  her.1 
In  this  manner  she  lost  some  of  her 
way,  while  the  Richard,  keeping  on 
her  course,  and  taking  advantage  of  a 
fresh  breeze  which  at  that  moment 
filled  her  sails,  soon  ran  aboard  of  her, 
bows  on,  the  jib-boom  of  the  former 
passing  between  the  starboard  inizzen- 
shrouds  and  the  mizzen-vang  of  the 
Serapis.2  The  Commodore  immediate- 
ly ordered  the  grappling  irons  to  be 
thrown  out,  and  the  boarders  to  stand 
by,  but  the  chains  attached  to  the  irons 
were  cut  away  by  the  enemy,  and  the 
vessels  separated.8  As  soon  as  she  had 
obtained  room  to  do  so,  the  Sera/pis  put 
her  helm  hard  down,  laid  all  aback  for- 
ward, shivered  her  after  sails,  and  wore 
short  round,4  with  the  intention,  it  is 
supposed,  of  luffing  up  athwart  the 
Richards  bow,  in  order  to  rake  her 
again.5  Perceiving  the  object  of  the 
enemy,  and  knowing  his  own  weakness, 
the  Commodore  ordered  Mr.  Stacey, 
the  sailing-master  of  the  Richard,  to 
lay  the  enemy  on  board  again,6  when 
the  helm  was  put  hard-a-weather,  and 
the  Serapis  laid  athwart-hawse,  the  jib- 
boom  of  the  latter  passing  through  the 
mizzen-shroucls   of    the   former.7      The 

1  Lieut.  Dale's  statement ;  Cooper,  i.  p.  106. 

2  Mem.  of  Capt.  N.  Fanning,  p.  48  ;  Lieut.  Dale's  state- 
ment ;  Cooper,  i.  p.  107. — 8  Ibid. — *  Lieut.  Dale's  state- 
ment ;  Cooper,  i.  p.  107. — 6  Cooper,  i.  p.  107. 

6  Fanning' s  Mem.,  p.  48. — 'Lieut.  Dale's  statement; 
Com.  Jones  to  Dr.  Franklin,  Oct.  3  ;  Capt.  Pearson's  dis- 
patch, Oct.  6. 
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Richard's  grappling-irons  were  again 
thrown  out;  while  the  jib-stay  of  the 
Serapis — which  had  been  cut  away — 
was  employed  to  make  the  latter  fast 
to  the  mizzen-mast  of  the  former.1  The 
pressure  of  the  breeze  on  the  after-sails 
of  the  Serapis,  and  the  strain  produced 
by  the  crew  of  the  Richard,  by  means 
of  the  trailings  attached  to  their  grap- 
pling-irons, soon  caused  the  jib-boom  of 
the  former  to  give  way,2  when  the  two 
ships  dropped  alongside  of  each  other,3 
head  and  stern,  and  the  nuke  of  the 
spare  anchor  of  the  Serapis  hooking  on 
the  quarter  of  the  Richard*  they  were 
firmly  secured,  so  near  to  each  other, 
that  the  muzzles  of  their  gims  touched 
each  other's  sides.5  During  all  this 
time  the  cannonade  continued  with 
great  fury,  and  both  vessels  suffered 
severely.6  A  strong  force  having  been 
placed  in  the  Richard's  tops,  and  a 
constant  fire  maintained  therefrom,  the 
men  in  the  tops  of  the  Serapis,  as  well 
as  those  on  her  quarter-deck  and  fore- 
castle, suffering  severely.7 

Soon  after  the  vessels  had  been 
lashed  together,  it  was  seen  that  the 
current  was  carrying  them  in  shore, 
and  the  Serapis  dropped  her  anchor, 
with  the  hope  that  the  Richard  would 


1  Mem.  of  Capt.  N.  Fanning,  p.  48.  Lieut.  Dale  says 
they  were  made  fast  with  a  hawser.  Com.  Jones  (Letter  to 
Dr.  Franklin,  Oct.  3)  says  they  were  made  fast  without 
specifying  the  means. 

a  Capt.  Pearson's  dispatch,  Oct.  6. — s  Com.  Jones  to  Dr. 
Franklin,  Oct.  3  ;  Capt.  Pearson's  dispatch,  Oct.  6.  Capt. 
Fanning  says  they  were  hauled  up. 

4  Capt.  Pearson's  dispatch,  Oct.  6. 

6  Com.  Jones  to  Dr.  Franklin,  Oct.  3  ;  Lieut.  Dale's 
statement.— *  Com.  Jones  to  Dr.  Franklin,  Oct.  3. 

'  Ibid.  ;  Capt.  Pearson's  dispatch,  Oct.  6. 


drift  clear  of  her.1  But  this  hope  was 
not  realized,  and  as  the  vessels  slowly 
turned  to  the  tide,  the  enemy  attempt- 
ed to  board  the  Richard,  but  were  re- 
pulsed.2 Each  party  speedily  followed 
in  similar  attempts  to  board,  but  nei- 
ther succeeded,  although  many  lives 
were  lost  in  the  attempts.3 

At  this  time  the  vessels,  firmly  se- 
cured to  each  other,  laid  at  anchor 
about  three  miles  east,  by  south,  from 
Flamborough  Head,  in  about  ten  or 
twelve  fathoms  water.4  They  had  been 
engaged  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  and,  with  increased  fury,  the  con- 
flict continued.  The  tops  of  the  Sera- 
pis had  been  cleared,  and  the  crews  of 
her  quarter  and  main  decks  were  fall- 
ing rapidly  before  the  fire  of  the  Rich- 
ard's topsmen,  and  before  the  hand- 
grenades  which  were  thrown  among 
them.5  The  greater  part  of  her  guns, 
from  the  position  of  the  Richard,  had 
been  rendered  useless,  four  only,  on  her 
starboard  bow, — two  eighteen-pound- 
ers  on  her  lower  gun-deck,  and  two 
nine-pounders  on  her  upper  gun-deck, 
— being  effective.6  The  Richard,  also, 
had  suffered  severely,  both  in  her  hull 
and  in  the  ranks  of  her  crew,  and  she, 
too,  had  but  two  or  three  of  her  small 
guns  in  use  on  her  upper  deck.7  Her 
crew  had  mostly  abandoned  the  lower 


1  Lieut.  Dale's  statement ;  Mem.  of  Capt.  Fanning,  p.  48. 

2  Capt.  Pearson's  dispatch,  Oct.  6  ;  Capt.  Fanning's 
Mem.,  p.  49;  Cooper,  i.  p.  108.— 3  Mem.  of  Capt.  N. 
Fanning,  p.  49  ;  Capt.  Pearson's  dispatch,  Oct.  6. 

4  Mem.  of  Capt.  N.  Fanning,  p.  49. — *  Com.  Jones  to 
Dr.  Franklin,  Oct.  3  ;  Mem.  of  Capt.  N.  Fanning,  p.  49  ; 
Capt.  Pearson's  dispatch,  Oct.  G. — 6  Mem.  of  Capt.  N. 
Fanning,  p.  50. — 7  Com.  Jones  to  Dr.  Franklin,  Oct.  3. 
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decks  to  escape  the  fire  of  the  Sera/pis  ;* 
and,  through  the  port-holes,  with  lances, 
pikes,  pistols,  and  grenades,  they  at- 
tacked the  enemy's  crew.2  The  singu- 
lar spectacle  was  thus  presented  of  the 
Americans  commanding  the  upper  deck 
and  the  tops  of  the  Serapis,  and  driving 
the  men  therefrom ;  while,  at  the  same 
moment,  the  enemy  was  tearing  the 
Richard 's  lower  deck  to  pieces,  and 
forcing  her  crew  to  seek  shelter  in  her 
forecastle  and  on  her  upper  decks. 

In  this  singular  condition  the  battle 
raged  furiously,  until  some  of  the  light 
sails  on  the  Sera/pis  took  fire,  which 
spread  to  the  rigging,  and  thence  to 
the  Richard's  tops,  when  the  firing 
ceased,  and  the  crews  of  both  ships 
joined  in  combating  their  new  enemy. 
After  some  time  spent  in  this  manner 
the  fire  was  extinguished,  and,  imme- 
diately afterwards,  the  battle  was  re- 
newed.3 Ten  or  twelve  times  this  scene 
was  repeated  —  alternately  combating 
each  other,  and  the  flames,  which  threat- 
ened destruction  to  both.4 

Thus  hour  after  hour  this  unparal- 
leled conflict  continued,  one  having  re- 
solved to  conquer,  the  other  not  to  be 
conquered.  At  length,  at  thirty-five 
minutes  past  nine  o'clock,  one  of  those 
sudden  dispensations  of  Providence, 
which  no  one  can  foresee,  scattered  the 
crew  of  the  Serapis  from  her  main-deck, 
and  gave  the  victory  to  the  Americans. 


1  Com.  Jones  to  Dr.  Franklin,  Oct.  3  ;  Cooper,  i.  p.  108. 

2  Capt.  Pearson's  dispatch,  Oct.  6  ;  Mem.  of  Capt.  Fan- 
ning, p.  50. — 3  Mem.  of  Capt.  N.  Fanning,  p.  50. 

4  Lieut.  Dale's  statement ;  Mem.  of  Capt.  Fanning,  pp. 
50-52  ;  Capt.  Pearson's  dispatch,  Oct.  6. 


Some  time  previous,  one  of  the  Rich- 
ard's topsmen  had  passed  over  to  the 
main-top  of  the  Serapis  with  a  match 
and  a  bucket  filled  with  grenades,  where 
he  employed  himself  in  dropping  these 
combustibles  among  the  crew  beneath 
him.1  At  the  same  time  the  powder- 
boys,  on  the  main-deck  of  the  Serapis, 
had  brought  the  cartridges  up  from  the 
magazine  faster  than  they  had  been 
used,  and  a  row  of  them  had  been  laid 
on  the  deck,  parallel  with  the  guns.2 
One  of  the  grenades  which  this  daring 
topsman  had  thrown  down,  towards  a 
small  party  of  the  crew  between  the 
decks,  accidentally  struck  the  combings 
of  the  upper  hatchway,8  and,  glancing 
off,  fell  among  the  cartridges  to  which 
reference  has  been  made.4  By  its  ex- 
plosion the  cartridges  were  ignited,  and 
the  flash,  passing  from  one  to  another, 
from  abreast  the  mainmast  to  the  ex- 
treme after  part  of  the  ship,  the  whole 
were  discharged  among  the  crew  with 
terrible  effect.  More  than  twenty  men 
were  instantly  killed,  and,  a  week  after- 
wards, thirty-eight,  who  had  been  thus 
wounded,  were  still  alive.5 

This  disaster,  while  it  served  to  dis- 
courage the  enemy,  increased  the  hopes, 
and  rendered  more  active  the  exertions 
of  the  Richard's  crew.6  At  this  mo- 
ment the  Alliance,  which  had  been 
hovering  around  the  combatants,  came 

1  Mem.  of  Capt.  N.  Fanning,  p.  50;  Cooper,  i.  p.  108. 

2  Lieut.  Dale's  statement ;  Cooper,  i.  pp.  108,  109  ; 
Clark,  p.  69.— s  Mem.  of  Capt.  N.  Fanning,  p.  53. 

4  Lieut.  Dale's  statement ;  Cooper,  i.  p.  109  ;  Clark,  p. 
69. — 6  Lieut.  Dale's  statement ;  Capt.  Pearson's  dispatch, 
Oct.  6  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  299  ;  Cooper,  i.  p.  109. 

6  Cooper,  i.  p.  109. 
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within  gunshot,  to  the  windward  of  the 
ships,  and  opened  an  indiscriminate  fire 
on  friend  and  foe  alike.1  Keeping  away 
a  little,  she  soon  reached  the  larboard 
quarter  of  the  Richard,  and  it  is  assert- 
ed by  some  that  her  fire  was  continued 
until  she  got  nearly  abeam  of  that  -ves- 
sel. For  some  time  this  singular  con- 
duct was  continued,  aud  it  was  not  until 
the  signals  of  recognition  were  hoisted 
that  the  firing  discontinued.2  Soon  af- 
terwards the  crew  of  the  Richard  was 
alarmed  with  the  report  that  the  ship 
was  sinking,  and  several  hundred  Eng- 
lish prisoners,  who  had  been  confined 
below,  were  set  at  liberty  by  the  mas- 
ter-at-arms.3 The  confusion  which  was 
thus  produced  was  heightened  by  a 
report  that  all  the  officers  had  been 
killed ;  and  the  gunner,  supposing  him- 
self to  be  the  senior  officer,  hurried  on 
deck  and  called  for  "quarter."4  Cap- 
tain Pearson,  of  the  Sera/pis,  hearing 
the  joyful  sound,  hailed  the  Richard, 
and  inquired  if  she  had  surrendered, 
when  the  Commodore  undeceived  him ; 5 
and  throwing  his  pistol  at  the  gunner, 
severely  wounded  him.6 

The   prisoners   who    had    been    lib- 

1  The  conduct  of  Capt.  Landais,  of  the  Alliance,  has 
been  the  subject  of  frequent  and  exceedingly  contradic- 
tory reports.  I  have  followed  the  accounts  of  our  own 
officers,  yet  it  is  proper  to  say  that  Capt.  Pearson,  in  his 
dispatch  to  the  Admiralty,  gives  an  entirely  different 
version. — 2  Corn.  Jones  to  Dr.  Franklin,  Oct.  3  ;  Mem.  of 
Capt.  N.  Fanning,  p.  53. 

8  Lieut.  Dale  says  there  were  500.  Capt.  Pearson  gives 
300  as  the  number. 

*  Mem.  of  Capt.  N.  Fanning,  pp.  50-52  ;  Capt.  Pear- 
son's dispatch,  Oct.  6  ;  Com.  Jones  to  Dr.  Franklin,  Oct.  3. 

5  Mem.  of  Capt.  N.  Fanning,  p.  52  ;  Capt.  Pearson's 
dispatch,  Oct.  6  ;  Cooper,  i.  p.  111.—6  Mem.  of  Capt.  N. 
Fanning,  p.  'SI ;  Analectic  Magazine,  viii.  p.  21. 


erated  were  immediately  set  to  work 
at  the  pumps ;  and  the  crew  of  the 
Richard  appeared  to  feel,  more  than 
ever,  determined  to  conquer.1  A  few 
more  guns  were  brought  to  bear — one 
of  them,  loaded  with  double-headed 
shot,  directed  by  the  Commodore  in 
person,  was  especially  directed  against 
the  mainmast  of  the  Serapis2 — and  in- 
creased exertions  were  put  forth  on 
every  side.  At  length,  at  about  half- 
past  ten  o'clock,3  Captain  Pearson  of 
the  Serapis  struck  her  colors  with  his 
own  hand,  none  of  his  crew  daring  to 
expose  themselves  for  that  purpose.4 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the 
Serarpis  had  surrendered,  Lieutenant 
Richard  Dale  passed  on  board  and 
took  possession  of  the  prize ;  while 
Captain  Pearson  and  his  officers  passed 
over  to  the  Richard,  and  surrendered 
their  swords  to  the  Commodore.5  In 
doing  so  Captain  Pearson  remarked, "It 
is  with  great  reluctance  I  am  obliged 
to  resign  my  sword  to  a  man  who  may 
be  said  to  fight  with  a  halter  about  his 
neck."  Some  have  supposed  this  was 
intended  as  an  insult  to  the  Commo- 
dore, but,  if  it  was  so, — which  may  well 
be  doubted, — it  signally  failed,  the  lat- 
ter simply  replying,  "Sir,  you  have 
fought  like  a  hero,  and  I  make  no 
doubt  your  Sovereign  will  reward  you 
for  it  in  the  most  ample  manner."6 

1  Cooper,  i.  p.  Ill  ;  Clark,  p.  70. — 3  Com.  Jones  to  Dr. 
Franklin,  Oct.  3. — 3  Ibid.  ;  Lieut.  Dale's  statement ;  Capt. 
Pearson's  dispatch,  Oct.  3;  Clarke's  Naval  Hist.,  p.  70. 
Capt.  Fanning  (Mem.,  p.  54)  says  it  was  one  o'clock. 

4  Lieut.  Dale's  statement ;  Mem.  of  Capt.  N.  Fanning, 
p.  54. — 6  Lieut.  Dale's  statement. 

6  Mem.  of  Capt.  N.  Fanning,  p.  54. 
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While  this  conflict  was  raging,  the 
Pallas  attacked  the  Countess  of  Scar- 
borough, and,  after  a  severe  action  of 
two  hours,  captured  her.1 

As  soon  as  Lieutenant  Dale  had  re- 
ceived a  prize-crew  on  the  Serapis,  the 
lashings  were  cut,  and  the  Richard 
slowly  drifted  away,  the  prize  following 
her  as  soon  as  her  cable  could  be  cut.2 

~Thus  terminated  one  of  the  most  des- 
perate struggles  which  the  world  ever 
witnessed ;  but  a  new  danger  now  pre- 
sented itself.  The  Richard  was  both 
sinking  and  on  fire;8  and  it  was  owing 
to  the  assistance  of  men,  sent  from  the 
other  vessels  of  the  squadron,  that  she 
was  preserved  long  enough  to  secure 
the  removal  of  the  wounded  and  her 
crew.4  An  examination,  early  next 
morning,  showed  that  abaft,  on  a  line 
with  the  guns  of  the  Serapis  which  had 
been  employed  after  the  vessels  had 
been  lashed  together,  her  timbers  and 
siding  had  been  entirely  demolished,  a 
few  futtocks,  which  remained,  being  the 
only  support  of  her  poop  and  upper 
deck.5  Her  rudder  had  been  cut  from 
her  stern  post ; 6  her  transoms  had  been 
nearly  driven  out  of  her ; T  the  flames, 
which  had  got  within  her  ceiling,  had 
extended  so  far  as  to  menace  the  maga- 
zine;8 and  the  pumps,  by  constant  use, 

1  Com.  Jones  to  Dr.  Franklin,  Oct.  3  ;  Mem.  of  Capt. 
N.  Fanning,  p.  57  ;  Capt.  Pearson's  dispatch,  Oct.  6  ; 
Capt.  Piercy  to  Capt.  Pearson,  Oct.  4,  1779. 

2  Lieut.  Dale's  statement. — 3  Com.  Jones  to  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, Oct.  3  ;  Mem.  of  Capt.  N.  Fanning,  pp.  55,  56  ;  Capt. 
Pearson's  dispatch,  Oct.  6. — 4  Com.  Jones  to  Dr.  Franklin, 
Oct.  3  ;  Cooper,  i.  p.  113. — 6  Com.  Jones  to  Dr.  Franklin, 
Oct.  3.— 6  Ibid.—'  Ibid.  ;  Cooper,  i.  p.  113. 

8  Com.  Jones  to  Dr.  Franklin,  Oct.  3  ;  Mem.  of  Capt. 
N.  Fanning,  pp.  55,  56  ;  Clark,  p.  70. 


could  barely  keep  the  water  at  the 
same  level.1  After  securing  those  who 
were  on  board,  about  nine  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  Sep- 
tember, the  officer  who  had  charge  of 
her,  with  his  crew,  took  to  their  boats ; 
and,  at  ten  o'clock,  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard  settled  slowly  into  the  sea, 
bows  foremost,  and  disappeared.2 

The  Serapis  had  suffered  much  less 
than  the  Richard,  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  guns  of  the  latter  having 
been  lighter  and  sooner  silenced;  yet 
she  lost  her  main  and  rnizzen  masts  and 
her  fore  top-mast,  immediately  after  the 
ships  had  been  separated,8  and  was 
taken  into  the  Texel  under  jury-masts.4 

The  loss  of  life  was  also  unusually 
severe,  although  there  appears  to  be 
great  uncertainty  respecting  its  exact 
extent.  It  has  been  said  by  a  com- 
petent and  well-informed  writer  to  have 
amounted,  on  the  Richard,  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  hilled,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  wounded  and 
missing;5  while  that  on  the  Serapis  is 
supposed  to  have  been  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  equal  to  that  on  her  opponent — 
the  same  well-informed  author,  already 
cited,  stating  that  she  lost  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  Mlled,  and  seventy-six 
wounded? 


1  Com.  Jones  to  Dr.  Franklin,  Oct.  3  ;  Cooper,  i.  p.  113. 

2  Com.  Jones  to  Dr.  Franklin,  Oct.  3  ;   Mem.  of  Capt. 
N.  Fanning,  p.  61 ;  Cooper,  i.  p.  113. 

9  Mem.  of  Capt.  N.  Fanning,  p.  55. 

4  Clark,  p.  71 ;  Cooper,  i.  p.  113. 

5  Analectic  Magazine,  viii.  p.  21.     Mr.  Cooper  {Naval 
Hist.,  i.  p.  114)  appears  to  dispute  the  statement. 

6  Capt.  Pearson's  dispatch  (Oct.  6)  gives  the  loss  49 
killed  and  68  wounded. 
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The  wonderful  obstinacy  with  which 
this  battle  was  maintained,  speedily  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe,  and  Commodore  Jones  was 
praised  or  condemned  as  the  whims  or 
the  interests  of  parties  dictated.  By  the 
English,  and  those  whose  prejudices  or 
connections  led  them  to  favor  that  na- 
tion, John  Paul  Jones  was  condemned 
and  execrated  as  a  pirate,  and,  to  this 
day,  his  character  is  blackened  in  many 
such  quarters  by  similar  slanders.  The 
French,  on  the  contrary,  and  those  who 
were  unfriendly  with  England,  received 
the  Commodore  with  every  honor ;  and 
preferment  in  the  service  of  Russia  was 
tendered  and  accepted.1  The  King  of 
the  French  presented  a  splendid  sword 

Vol.  I.— 71 


of  honor,  decorated  him  with  an  order 
of  merit,  and  sought  an  interview  with 
him;2  the  Empress  of  Russia  elevated 
him  to  the  post  of  Rear-admiral  in  her 
navy  ;3  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  presented  their  thanks,4  and, 
some  time  afterwards,  it  caused  a 
medal  of  gold  to  be  struck  and  pre- 
sented to  him  in  commemoration  of  the 
event.4 

1  Cooper,  i.  p.  117  ;  Analectic  Magazine,  viii.  p.  25. 

2  Goldsborough's  Naval  Chronicle,  p.  21  ;  Journals  of 
Congress,  Tuesday,  Feb.  27,  1781. 

3  Cooper,  i.  p.  117. 

4  Journals  of  Congress,  Saturday,  April  14,  1781. 


[Note. — The  dispatches  of  Com.  Jones  and  of  Capt. 
Pearson,  and  reports  of  Capt.  Piercy  and  Lieut.  Dale, 
which  had  been  procured  to  illustrate  this  narrative, 
have  been  omitted  by  the  Publishers  for  want  of  space.] 


CHAPTER    LVIII. 

September  23  to  October  18,  1779. 

THE      SIEGE      OF      SAVANNAH. 


The  success  of  the  French  fleet,  un- 
der Admiral  D'Estaing,  in  its  attack  on 
the  British  West  Indian  colonies,  and 
its  continued  presence  on  that  station, 
served  to  check  the  operations  of  the 
enemy  in  the  Southern  States ;  and 
Governor  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina, 
and  General  Lincoln  were  convinced, 
that  if  it  could  be  secured  to  co-operate 
with  the  American  army,  the  power  of 
the  State  might  be  re-established  in 
Georgia,  where  the  royal  authority,  at 
that  time,  prevailed.1  For  the  purpose 
of  consulting  the  admiral,  after  securing 
the  approval  of  Mons.  Plombard,  the 
French  consul  at  Charleston,  messen- 
gers were  dispatched  to  the  West  In- 
dies ; 2  and  the  fleet,  consisting  of  forty- 
one  ships — twenty-two  being  ships  of 
the  line  and  eleven  frigates — immedi- 
ately sailed  for  the  coast  of  Georgia.8 
Dispatching  two  ships  and  three  frigates 
to  Charleston  to  announce  his  approach, 


1  Stedman,  ii.  pp.  121,  122  ;  Marshall's  Washington, 
iv.  p.  144.— 2  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  pp.  34,  35  ;  Gor- 
don, iii.  p.  325 ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  144. 

3  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  35  ;  Moultrie's  Mem., 
ii.  p.  33  ;  Capt.  Henry's  dispatch  to  the  Admiralty,  Nov. 
8,  1779.     Stedman  (ii.  p.  122)  supposes  he  had  14  frigates. 


and  to  concert  with  Governor  Rutledge 
and  General  Lincoln  a  plan  of  opera- 
tions,1 the  main  body  of  the  fleet 
steered  for  Savannah,  arriving  off  Ty- 
bee  Island  on  the  eighth  of  September, 
and  anchoring,  off  the  bar,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.2 

The  vessels  which  had  been  dis- 
patched to  Charleston  having  been 
seen,  off  Tybee,  on  the  third  of  Sep- 
tember, and  ascertained  to  be  French, 
the  enemy  took  the  alarm,  and  made 
preparations  for  strengthening  his  po- 
sition.8 A  fast-sailing  tender  was  dis- 
patched to  New  York  to  inform  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  ;  dispatches  were  sent 
to  Colonel  Maitland,  commanding  the 
troops  at  Port  Royal  Island,  and  to 
Captain  Christian,  of  the  Vigilant,  ship 


1  Moultrie,  ii.  p.  33  ;  Capt.  Henry's  dispatch,  Nov.  8  ; 
Marshall,  iv.  pp.  144,  145  ;  Gen.  Thos.  Pinckney's  state- 
ment.— *  Capt.  Henry's  dispatch,  Nov.  8.  Gordon  (iii. 
p.  325)  supposes  he  arrived  on  the  1st  Sept.,  and  Ramsay 
(Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  120)  appears  to  entertain  a  similar  im- 
pression.— s  Capt.  Henry's  dispatch  ;  Gen.  Prevost's  dis- 
patch to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Nov.  1.  Dr.  Ramsay  (Am. 
Rev.,  ii.  p.  120),  Dr.  Gordon  (iii.  p.  326),  and  Stedman 
(ii.  p.  123),  suppose  the  French  arrived  off  Savannah 
and  surprised  the  enemy,  and  state  that  four  of  his  ves- 
sels were  captured  before  they  could  retire.  This  is  an 
error. 
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of  war,  "  to  repair  to  Savannah,  as  soon 
as  possible,  with,  the  troops,  ships,  and 
galleys  there ; "  the  Foivey,  Rose,  Kep- 
pel,  and  Germain,  vessels  of  war,  were 
so  stationed  that  they  could  either  re- 
tire up  the  river  or  defend  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor,  as  circumstances  admit- 
ted ;  the  buoys  which  marked  the 
courses,  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bor, were  removed ;  and  the  garrison, 
strengthened  by  two  hundred  negroes, 
from  the  neighboring  plantations,  "went 
to  work  with  every  exertion  to  increase 
the  fortifications  of  the  town."  Under 
the  directions  of  Captain  Moncrieff,  the 
troops  and  their  auxiliaries  worked 
night  and  day,  and  old  works  were 
strengthened,  and  new  ones  erected, 
with  great  skill  and  rapidity.1 

When  the  French  fleet  approached 
Tybee,  the  enemy's  naval  force  ran  up 
the  river,  and,  uniting  with  the  land 
force,  prepared  to  defend  the  town; 
the  guns  and  ammunition  were  re- 
moved ;  the  sailors  were  appointed  to 
the  different  batteries,  and  the  marines 
incorporated  with  the  grenadiers  of  the 
Sixtieth  regiment ; 2  the  Rose, — an  old 
and  unseaworthy  vessel,  the  Savannah, 
— an  armed  ship,  and  four  transports, 
were  sunk  in  the  channel  and  blocked 
it  up ;  several  small  vessels  were  sunk, 
and  a  boom  placed  across  the  river, 
above  the  town,  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  fire-rafts  down  the  river;    and  the 


1  Capt.  Henry's  dispatch,  Nov.  8  ;  Gen.  Prevost's  dis- 
patch, Nov.  1  ;  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  pp.  35,  36  ; 
Gordon,  iii.  p.  326  ;  Stedman,  ii.  pp.  123,  124  ;  Lee's 
Mem.  of  the  War,  p.  55. 

a  Gordon  {Rev.,  iii.  p.  326)  says  :  "  the  16th  regiment." 


Germain,  with  her  armament  on  board, 
was  placed  off  Yamacraw  to  flank  the 
lines.1 

Small  vessels  having  been  sent  from 
Charleston  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  French  fleet,2  the  troops — of  which 
the  Irish  brigade,  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Dillon,  and  detachments  from  other 
regiments,  numbering,  in  the  aggregate, 
three  thousand  five  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-four men,  were  on  the  fleet3 — were 
carried  up  the  river  into  Osaba  Inlet ; 
and'  thence,  by  launches,  to  Bieulieu, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Savannah,4 
when  they  landed,  under  cover  of  four 
galleys.5  On  the  fifteenth  of  Septem- 
ber, General  Pulaski,  with  his  Legion, 
joined  the  French  forces,6  and,  on  the 
sixteenth,  after  egotistically  announcing 
the  strength  and  courage  of  his  troops, 
Admiral  D'Estaing  summoned  the  gar- 
rison at  Savannah  "  to  surrender  to  the 
arms  of  the  King  of  France."1  General 
Prevost,  who  commanded  in  the  town, 
declined  to  surrender,  unconditional- 
ly, but  invited  terms ; 8  when  Admiral 
D'Estaing  replied,  that  the  proposition 


1  Capt.  Henry's  dispatch,  Nov.  8  ;  Gen.  Prevost's  dis- 
patch, Nov.  1  ;  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  pp.  35,  36  ; 
Gordon,  iii.  p.  326  ;  Stedman,  ii.  pp.  123,  124  ;  Lee's 
Mem.  of  the  War,  p.  55. — a  Moultrie's  Mem.,  ii.  p.  33  ; 
Capt.  Henry's  dispatch,  Nov.  8. 

3  "Summary  of  Operations,"  in  Paris  Gazette,  Jan.  7, 
1780  ;  Marshall's  Washington,  iv.  p.  146  ;  Lee's  Mem.  of 
the  War,  p.  55. 

1  Capt.  Henry's  dispatch,  Nov.  8  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  124  ; 
Gen.  Thos.  Pinckney's  statement. — 6  Capt.  Henry's  dis- 
patch, Nov.  8. — 6  Hist,  of  Civil  War  with  America,  iii.  p. 
53  ;  Marshall's  Washington,  iv.  p.  146  ;  Lee's  Mem.  of 
the  War,  p.  55. — '  Count  D'Estaing  to  Gen.  Prevost, 
"  Camp  before  Savannah,  Sept.  16,  1779,"  No.  I. 

8  Gen.  Prevost  to  Count  D'Estaing,  "  Camp,  Savannah, 
Sept.  16,  1779,"  No.  I. 
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of  terms  belonged  to  the  besieged.1 
The  enemy,  who  only  desired  to  gain 
the  time  which  an  extension  of  negotia- 
tions would  procure,  asked  and  received 
a  truce,  until  the  following  day2  (during 
which  time  the  forces  from  Port  Royal 
Island,  under  Colonel  Maitland,  with 
great  labor,  were  passed  through  Wall's 
Cut  and  reached  the  town  in  safety),8 
when  he  declined  to  surrender,  and  hos- 
tilities were  renewed.4 

In  the  mean  time,  on  the  fourth  of 
September,  the  messenger  from  Admi- 
ral D'Estaing  reached  Charleston,  and 
measures  were  adopted  to  move  the 
American  forces  toward  Savannah.5 
The  small  vessels  then  in  the  harbor 
were  dispatched  to  Savannah,  to  assist 
in  removing  the  guns,  stores,  and  men, 
to  the  shore ; 6  the  militia  were  ordered 
to  take  the  place  of  the  regulars  in  the 
forts  and  on  guard  duty;7  the  legisla- 
ture adjourned;8  volunteers  flocked  in 
to  strengthen  General  Lincoln's  force;9 
and  the  greatest  enthusiasm  prevailed 
among  the  people.10  The  troops  moved 
off  on  the  eighth  of  September,  and, 
on  the  twelfth,  General  Lincoln  left 
Charleston  to  take  the  command.11 
Crossing1  the  Savannah  River  at  Zub- 


1  Count  D'Estaing  to  Gen.  Prevost,  "Camp  before  Sa- 
vannah, Sept.  16,"  No.  II. — 2  Gen.  Prevost  to  Count 
D'Estaing,  "Camp,  Savannah,  Sept.  16,  1779,"  No.  II., 
and  reply  of  Count  D'Estaing,  of  same  day. 

3  Capt.  Henry's  dispatch  ;  Gen.  Prevost' s  dispatch  ; 
Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  37  ;  Johnson's  Traditions, 
p.  239. — *  Gen.  Prevost  to  Count  D'Estaing,  Savannah, 
Sept.  17,  1779. 

6  Moultrie,  ii.  p.  33.— 6  Vide  p.  558. 

7  Moultrie,  ii.  p.  34.— 8  Ibid.—9  Ibid.  ;  Ramsay's  Am. 
Rev.,  ii.  p.  121.— ,0  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  36  ; 
Moultrie,  ii.  p.  34.—"  Moultrie,  ii.  p.  34. 


ley's  Ferry,1  the  progress  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  was  much  impeded  by  the 
destruction  of  the  bridges,  which  had 
been  secured  by  General  Prevost,2  and 
it  was  not  until  the  sixteenth  of  Sep- 
tember that  the  troops  joined  the 
French,  then  before  Savannah.8 

After  reconnoitering  the  works  with 
which  the  town  was  defended,  the  com- 
manders thought  it  was  not  advisable 
to  attack  them  by  storm  ;  and  some 
farther  delay,  occasioned  by  a  scarcity 
of  horses  and  carriages,  to  assist  in  the 
removal  of  the  guns  and  stores,  enabled 
the  enemy  to  strengthen  them,  still 
more,  before  the  siege  was  opened.4 
Retarded  by  these  difficulties,  the  com- 
bined forces  did  not  commence  to  break 
ground  until  the  twenty-third  of  Sep- 
tember ; 5  and,  on  the  next  day,  and,  on 
the  night  of  the  twenty-seventh,  two 
sorties  from  the  garrison, — the  first  led 
by  Major  Graham  of  the  Sixteenth  regi- 
ment; the  latter  by  Major  Mc Arthur, 
which  was  so  skilfully  managed  that  it 
produced  a  fire  between  the  French  and 
American  armies,  —  interrupted  their 
progress.6  At  au  early  hour  on  the  fifth 
of  October,  the  fire  was  opened  from  a 
battery  mounting  nine  large  mortars ; 
and,  at  daybreak,  thirty-three  pieces  of 

1  Gen.  Lincoln  to  Cong.,  Oct.  22,  1779  ;  Marshall,  iv. 
p.  146.— 2  MS.  Diary  of  Gen.  Lincoln,  Sept.  13  ;  Gen.  Lin- 
coln to  Cong.,  Oct.  22. 

8  MS.  Diary  of  Gen.  Lincoln,  Sept.  16  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p. 
146;  Hist,  of  Civil  War  in  America,  iii.  p.  54. 

4  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  37  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  126  ; 
Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  121  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  148. 

6  Gordon,  iii.  p.  328  ;  Stedman,  ii.  126  ;  Marshall,  iv. 
p.  148  ;  MS.  Diary  of  Gen.  Lincoln,  Sept.  24. 

6  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  pp.  37,  38  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p. 
328  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  127  ;  Gen.  Prevost' s  dispatch. 
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heavy  artillery  also  opened  on  the  ene- 
my with  great  fury.1  This  terrible  fire, 
increased  by  sixteen  guns  on  the  river,2 
continued  until  the  morning  of  the  8th, 
seriously  damaging  the  town,  and  burn- 
ing several  houses,  although  the  works 
were  not  visibly  injured;8  and  a  daring 
attempt  to  fire  the  abatis,  with  which 
the  works  were  surrounded,  by  Major 
L'Enfant  and  five  men,  was  also  unsuc- 
cessful, in  consequence  of  the  dampness 
of  the  air  and  the  moisture  of  the  green 
wood  of  which  it  was  composed.4 

The  disappointment  of  the  Admiral, 
in  failing  to  secure  the  submission  of 
the  town,  soon  led  him  to  find  apolo- 
gies for  a  change  of  policy,  and,  finally, 
for  abandoning  the  expedition.  The 
exposed  situation  of  the  French  colonies 
in  the  West  Indies  ;  the  danger  which 
his  own  fleet  was  exposed  to,  from  the 
supposed  approach  of  Admiral  Byron ; 
the  insecurity  of  the  coast,  at  that  sea- 
son of  the  year ;  and  the  remonstrances 
of  his  officers,  were  all  reasons  which  he 
assigned  for  discontinuing  the  siege  by 
regular  approaches, — which  would  prob- 
ably require  ten  days  longer, — and  for 
retiring  from  before  the  town,  unless  an 
assault,  by  storm,  could  be  attempted.5 


1  MS.  Diary  of  Gen.  Lincoln  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  148.  Capt. 
Henry  (dispatch  to  the  Admiralty) ,  Gen.  Prevost  (dispatch,  Nov. 
1),  and  Dr.  Gordon  (Am.  Rev.,  iii.  p.  328),  say  the  fire  was 
opened  on  the  third,  from  37  pieces  of  artillery. 

2  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  38  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  328 
Marshall,  iv.  p.  148 ;  Gen.  Prevost' s  dispatch,  Nov.  1. 

3  MS.  Diary  of  Gen.  Lincoln ;  Capt.  Henry's  dispatch 
Gordon,  iii.  p.  328  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  127  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p 
148  ;  Gen.  Prevost's  dispatch.—4  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C. 
ii.  p.  38  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  328.— 6  Lee's  Mem.  of  the  War 
p.  55 ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  329  ;  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  pp 
38,  39  ;  Moultrie,  ii.  pp.  36,  37  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  129. 


Savannah  stands  on  a  bluff  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Savannah  River,  and 
was  protected  on  the  north  by  a  thick 
swamp  and  woody  morass  communi- 
cating with  the  river ;  while  the  south 
and  west  sides  were,  originally,  open  to 
the  country.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
town,  in  addition  to  the  morass,  three 
redoubts  had  been  thrown  up :  that  on 
the  right,  near  the  river,  was  garrisoned 
by  a  detachment  from  the  King's  Ran- 
gers, under  Captains  Roworth  and  Wy- 
lie ;  that  in  the  centre  by  two  compa- 
nies of  militia,  with  the  regiment  of 
North  Carolina  loyalists,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant-colonel  Hamilton,  to  sup- 
port them ;  and  that  on  the  left,  called 
"  the  Spring  Hill  redoubt," — on  the  site 
of  the  Augusta  railroad  station, — by  a 
detachment  of  dragoons,  dismounted, 
commanded  by  Captain  Tawes,  and 
supported  by  the  regiment  of  South 
Carolina  loyalists.  On  the  extreme 
right  of  this  line,  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  was  a  sailor's  battery  of  nine- 
pounders,  covered  by  a  company  from 
the  British  Legion,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Stewart ;  between  the  central  and 
Spring  Hill  redoubts  was  a  similar  bat- 
tery, commanded  by  Captain  Manby, 
supported  by  the  grenadiers  of  the  Six- 
tieth regiment  and  the  marines  which 
had  been  landed  from  the  ships.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  city,  two  heavy 
redoubts,  composed  of  framed  logs  and 
sand,  were  erected  :  that  near  the  river 
being  garrisoned  by  a  body  of  Georgia 
Volunteers,  under  Major  Wright;  that 
on  the  right  by  the  First  battalion  of 
Delancy's    New  York    regiment,   com- 
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manded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Cruger; 
both  being  supported  by  detachments 
from  the  Georgia  militia,  the  Seventy- 
first  regiment  of  the  line,  and  the  New 
Jersey  Volunteers,  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Allen.  In  front,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  town,  were  stationed  a 
heavy  picket  of  regulars,  and  a  large 
body  of  armed  negroes.  Within  the 
impalements,  which  extended  along  the 
southern  and  western  fronts  of  the 
town,  were  posted  the  two  battalions 
of  the  Seventy-first  regiment  of  the 
line,  the  Hessian  regiments  of  Trom- 
bach  and  Weissenbach,  the  New  York 
Volunteers  under  Major  Sheridan,  the 
Second  battalion  of  New  York  troops 
under  Lieutenant-colonel  Delancy,  and 
the  light-infantry  of  the  army  under 
Major  Graham  of  the  Sixteenth  regi- 
ment, numbering,  in  the  aggregate,  fit 
for  duty,  exclusive  of  negroes,  two  thou- 
sand, three  hundred,  and  sixty  men.1 

The  assault  having  been  determined 
on,  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  October 
was  selected  for  making  the  attempt.2 
At  a  very  early  hour,  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  adopted,  a  heavy  cannon- 
ade and  bombardment  was  commenced 
from  all  the  batteries,  and  the  elite  of 
the  combined  armies  was  drawn  out.3 
About  three  thousand  five  hundred 
French,  about  six  hundred  Continental 


i  Stedman,  ii.  pp.  128,  129,  and  the  map  in  that  work. 
Count  D'Estaing  ("Summary  of  Operations,  8fc")  says  there 
were  3085  Europeans,  80  Indians,  and  4000  negroes. 

s  Gen  Lincoln  to  Cong.,  Oct.  22  ;  "  Summary  of  Opera- 
tions," &c,  in  Paris  Gazette,  Jan.  7,  1780  ;  Gordon,  iii. 
p.  329  ;  Gen.  Thos.  Pinckney's  statement. 

3  Gen.  Prevost's  dispatch,  Nov.  1,  1779  ;  Civil  War  in 
America,  iii.  p.  57. 


troops, — including  Count  Pulaski's  Le- 
gion,— and  two  hundred  and  fifty  mili- 
tia, from  Charleston,  intended  to  make 
the  real  attack,  were  formed  into  two 
columns:1  one,  led  by  General  Dillon, 
was  to  march  along  the  foot  of  the 
bluff,  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,2 — 
which  was  entirely  sheltered  from  the 
enemy's  fire,8 — and  turn  the  extreme 
right  of  the  enemy's  lines,  near  the 
sailor's  battery,  on  the  bank  of  the 
river ; 4  while  the  other,  led  by  Admi- 
ral D'Estaing  and  General  Lincoln,5 
were  to  advance  against  and  attack 
the  Spring  Hill  redoubt,  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  town ; 6  and,  at  the 
same  time,  General  Huger  of  South 
Carolina,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred 
men  from  the  First  and  Second  brigades 
of  militia,  General  Williamson's  brigade, 
and  the  Second  battalion  of  Charles- 
ton militia,  moved  against  the  enemy's 
works  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  as 
a  mask,  with  orders,  however,  "  should 
a  favorable  opportunity  offer,  to  im- 
prove it,  and  push  into  the  town."7 
The  troops  were  ordered  to  move  at 
four  in  the  morning,8  and  to  wear,  in 
their  hats,  a  piece  of  white  paper,  by 
which  they  could  be  distinguished.9 

From  some  unknown  cause  the  troops 
failed  to  move  at  the  appointed  time, 
and   it  was   daylight  before   they  ap- 

i  Stedman,  ii.  p.  130  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  58.— 2  Hist.  Civil 
War  in  America,  iii.  p.  58. — s  Gen.  Prevost's  dispatch, 
Nov.  1,  1779.— 4  Stedman,  ii.  p.  130.— 6  Ibid.  ;  Marshall, 
iv.  p.  150. — 6  Gen.  Prevost's  dispatch,  Nov.  1, 1779  ;  Sted- 
man, ii.  p.  130. — '  Gen.  Lincoln's  evening  orders,  Oct.  8  ; 
Gen.  Thos.  Pinckney's  statement. — 8  Moultrie's  Mem., 
ii.  p.  40  ;  Gen.  Thos.  Pinckney's  statement. 

9  Gen.  Lincoln's  evening  orders,  Oct.  8. 
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proached  the  lines ;  *  while  the  large 
body  of  troops,  under  Count  Dillon, 
who  were  intended  to  attack  the  ene- 
my's right,  lost  their  way  in  the  swamp, 
and  were  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire, 
suffering  a  heavy  loss,  without  render- 
ing the  least  assistance  to  their  friends.2 
The  attack  was  thus,  practically,  con- 
fined to  the  operations  under  the  Ad- 
miral D'Estaing  and  General  Lincoln, 
against  the  Spring  Hill  redoubt ;  and 
here,  too,  the  enemy  was  fully  prepared 
to  receive  them.3  The  desertion,  on  the 
preceding  day,  of  James  Curry,  ser- 
geant-major of  the  Charleston  Grena- 
diers, had  placed  the  information  of  the 
intended  assault  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,4  and  the  flower  of  his  force, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Mait- 
land, — one  of  his  most  accomplished 
officers,— had  been  placed  on  the  right 
of  his  line,  to  defend  it.5  The  allies 
advanced  against  the  redoubt  with  the 
most  determined  bravery,  yet  they  suf- 
fered severely,  both  from  the  direct  fire 
from  the  redoubt,  and  from  the  cross- 
fire which  proceeded  from  the  works 
on  its  right,  the  Germain,  armed  ship, 
in  the  river,  and  a  body  of  troops  who 
had  formed  in  front  of  the  works,  near 
the  left  of  the  redoubt.6  It  is  said,  also, 
that  the  men  were  crowded  together  in 


1  Moultrie's  Mem.,  ii.  p.  40.  Gen.  Prevost  says  this 
delay  was  caused  by  the  troops  moving  farther  into  the 
swamp  than  was  intended. 

s  Stedman,  ii.  pp.  130,  131  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  58. 

3  Marshall,  iv.  p.  150. — 4  "Summary  of  Operations," 
in  Paris  Gazette,  Jan.  7,  1780;  Moultrie's  Mem.,  ii.  p. 
42  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  329. — 6  Moultrie's  Mem.,  ii.  p.  42. 

6  Gen.  Prevost's  dispatch,  Nov.  1,  1779  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p. 
131 ;  Lee's  Mem. ,  p.  58 ;  Gen.  Thos.  Pinckney's  statement. 


the  ditch  and  upon  the  berme,  until 
they  had  not  room  sufficient  to  raise  an 
arm ;  and  that,  while  they  were  thus 
huddled  together,  they  were  exposed 
to  a  full  fire  from  the  enemy,  which 
was  terribly  severe.1  In  the  midst  of 
this  confusion,  a  portion  of  the  troops 
scaled  the  ramparts,  and  the  French 
colors  and  the  crescent  of  South  Caro- 
lina,— the  colors  of  the  Second  South 
Carolina  regiment,- — the  latter  borne 
by  Lieutenants  Bush  and  Hume,  were 
planted  on  the  redoubt.2  They,  with 
their  gallant  supporters,  were  almost 
instantly  shot  down,  when  Lieutenant 
Gray  raised  them,  a  second  time,  and 
received  a  mortal  wound.  Sergeant 
Jasper  immediately  raised  one  of  them, 
a  third  time,  with  a  similar  result,  but 
he  saved  the  colors  which  he  bore,  and 
died  shortly  afterwards.3  For  fifty-five 
minutes  the  troops  maintained  the  con- 
flict with  the  works,  and  with  the  gren- 
adiers and  marines  under  Major  Glazier, 
— who  had  been  moved  forward  to  sup- 
port the  garrison,4— when  they  were 
compelled  to  give  way,  and  were  driven 
over  the  ditch  and  through  the  abatis, 
over  the  edge  of  the  bluff  up  which 
they  had  advanced  to  the  attack  ;5  and, 
as  it  was  evident  that  further  attempts 
were  useless,  a  retreat  was  ordered.6 


i  Moultrie's  Mem.,  ii.  p.  40. — 2  Gen.  Prevost's  dispatch, 
Nov.  1,  1779  ;  Moultrie's  Mem.,  ii.  p.  40  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p. 
330;  Lee's  Mem.,  pp.  58,  59. — 3  Moultrie's  Mem.,  ii.  p.  40. 

4  Gen.  Prevost's  dispatch,  Nov.  1,  1779  ;  Moultrie's 
Mem.,  ii.  p.  41  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  131 ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  330. 

6  Gen.  Prevost's  dispatch,  Nov.  1 ;  Stedman,  ii,  p.  131 ; 
Lee's  Mem.,  p.  59  ;  Hist.  Civil  War  in  America,  iii.  p.  58  ; 
Gen.  Thos.  Pinckney's  statement ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  151. 

0  Gen.  Prevost's  dispatch,  Nov.  1  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  131. 
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While  the  troops  were  thus  engaged 
against  the  Spring  Hill  redoubt,  the 
Count  Pulaski,  pursuant  to  his  orders, 
at  the  head  of  his  Legion,  dashed  for- 
ward, between  the  redoubt  and  that 
which  was  "  next  toward  the  river," 
with  an  intention  of  charging  in  the 
rear  of  the  enemy's  line,  when  a  small 
cannon-ball  struck  him  in  the  groin,  and 
he  fell,  mortally  wounded.1  His  first 
lieutenant  seized  the  banner  which  his 
chief  had  borne,  and,  for  a  few  minutes, 
kept  the  troops  in  motion,  but  the  se- 
verity of  the  fire  and  the  retreat  of  the 
main  body  rendered  their  efforts  fruit- 
less, and  they,  too,  retired,  carrying 
with  them  the  mangled  body  of  Pulas- 
ki, who  still  lingered  in  agony.2 

General  Huger,  at  the  head  of  his 
command,  waded  through  the  rice-fields, 
and  advanced  against  the  enemy's  left. 
A  heavy  fire  was  opened  on  him,  also, 
and  after  losing  twenty-eight  men  he 
retired.3 

The  discomfited  allies  having  with- 
drawn from  the  lines  to  their  encamp- 
ments, a  truce  was  asked  for  the  pur- 

« 

pose  of  burying  their  dead;4  and  the 
commanders-in-chief  consulted  in  rela- 
tion to  future  operations.  General  Lin- 
coln desired  to  continue  the  siege,  but 
the  Admiral  D'Estaing,  whose  loss  had 
been  very  heavy,  opposed  this  course, 
and  resolved  to  leave  the  coast.5     Ac- 

i  Gordon,  iii.  p.  330  ;  Gen.  Trios.  Pinckney's  statement ; 
Johnson's  Traditions  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  239,  245. 

^  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii.  pp.  391-393,  738. 

3  Moultrie's  Mem.,  ii.  p.  41. — 4  Gen.  Prevost's  dispatch, 
Nov.  1, 1779. — 5  "Summary  of  Proceedings,"  &c,  in  Paris 
Gazette,  Jan.  7,  1780  ;  Moultrie's  Mem.,  ii.  p.  43  ;  MS. 
Diary  of  Gen.  Lincoln. 


cordingly  the  siege  was  raised ;  and,  on 
the  evening  of  the  eighteenth  of  Octo- 
ber, the  allies  moved  from  their  posi- 
tions— the  Americans,  on  the  next  day, 
recrossing  the  river,  at  Zubley's  Ferry  -,1 
the  French  marching  down  to  Thunder- 
bolt, and  thence,  on  the  twentieth,  re- 
turning to  the  fleet.2 

The  strength  of  the  opposing  forces 
has  been  already  noticed.  The  loss  of 
the  enemy,  during  the  entire  siege,  was 
Captain  Tawes,  who  commanded  "the 
Spring  Hill  redoubt,"  Captain  Simpson, 
Lieutenant  McPherson,  Ensign  Pollard, 
four  sergeants,  and  thirty-two  rank  and 
file,  hilled'  two  captains,  two  lieuten- 
ants, two  sergeants,  one  drummer,  and 
fifty-six  rank  and  file,  wounded;  two 
drummers  and  two  rank  and  file,  miss- 
ing ;  and  five  sergeants,  two  drummers, 
and  forty-one  rank  and  file,  deserted :s 
that  of  the  American  officers,  Majors 
Motte,  Wise,  and  Jones ;  Captains  Be- 
raud,  Shepherd,  and  Donnom ;  Lieuten- 
ants Hume,  Bush,  Wickham,  and  Bailey, 
hilled;  and  General  Pulaski;  Captains 
Bendelo,  Giles,  E-oux,  Farrar,  Bowie, 
Smith,  Warren,  Hogan,  and  Davis ; 
and  Lieutenants  Gray,  Petrie,  Gaston, 
Dessasure,  Parker,  Walker,  Vieland, 
Parsons,  Bonneau,  Wilkie,  and  Wardel, 
wounded  and  missing*  The  number  of 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates, 
in  the  American  army,  who  were  killed 
and   wounded,  do  not  appear  to  have 


1  Gen.  Lincoln's  report  to  Cong.,  Oct.  22  ;  MS.  Diary  of 
Gen.  Lincoln.—2  "Summary  of  Proceedings,"  &c,  in 
Paris  Gazette,  Jan.  7,  1780.— s  Returns  appended  to  Gen. 
Prevost's  dispatch,  Nov.  1,  1779. 

*  Return  of  the  officers  killed,  &c. 
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been  reported,  although  General  Lin- 
coln says  it  was  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy ;  and  that  of  the  French, 
fifteen  officers,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  "  subalterns  and  soldiers," 
Trilled;  and  forty-three  officers,  and  four 
'  hundred  and  eleven  "subalterns  and 
soldiers,"  xoounded} 

With  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Sa- 
vannah the  campaign  of  ITT  9  virtually 
closed,  although  the  uncertainty  which 
surrounded  the  movements  of  Admiral 
D'Estaing,  kept  both  General  Washing- 
ton and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  on  the  qui 
vive  some  weeks  longer.2 

The  effect  of  this  disaster  was  very 
injurious  to  the  popular  cause,  not  only 
in  depressing  the  spirits  of  the  people, 
and  in  depreciating,  still  more,  the  al- 
ready nearly  worthless  public  securities ; 
but  in  shaking  the  confidence  of  the 


1  "  Summary  of  Operations,"  &c,  in  Paris  Gazette,  Jan. 
7, 1780.— "-  Gen.  Washington  to  Gov.  Trumbull,  Sept.  30  ; 
To  the  Pres.  of  Cong.,  Oct.  4  ;  To  Gen.  Lafayette,  Oct. 
20 ;  To  Henry  Laurens,  Nov.  5 ;  To  Gen.  Duportail  and 
Col.  Hamilton,  Nov.  11  ;  To  Gen.  Gates,  Nov.  16  ;  To 
Gen.  Schuyler,  Nov.  24. 
Vol.  I.— 72 


country  in  the  good  faith  and  the  use- 
fulness of  the  French  allies.  Both  in 
the  Chesapeake  and  in  Rhode  Island, 
the  fleet,  under  the  Count  D'Estaing, 
had  aroused  the  hopes  of  the  people ; 
and,  in  the  latter,  had  called  forth  their 
co-operative  exertions,  to  a  great  extent, 
without  producing  any  result,  except 
disappointment.  A  second  time,  the 
same  promises  were  followed  by  similar 
disasters,  when  success  appeared  to  be 
within  reach  of  the  allies ;  and  it  was 
evident  that  enmity  to  Britain,  and  a 
desire  to  cripple  that  nation,  alone  ani- 
mated the  French  government ;  while 
good-will,  either  to  the  young  republic 
or  to  her  people,  and,  especially,  good- 
will to  the  cause  which  they  represent- 
ed, was,  at  no  time,  any  more  than 
incidental  and  questionable. 

[Note. — Want  of  the  necessary  space  compels  the  omis- 
sion of  the  reports  of  Gen.  Lincoln  to  Congress,  of  Count 
D'Estaing  to  the  French  government,  of  Gen.  Prevost  to 
the  English  government,  and  of  Capt.  Henry  to  the  Ad- 
miralty, all  of  which  had  been  obtained  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  this  narrative.  For  the  copy  of  the  "  MS. 
Diary  of  Gen.  Lincoln,"  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  Hon.  Jared  Sparks] 
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THE      SIEGE      OF     CHARLESTON. 


The  repulse  of  the  allies  before  Sa- 
vannah, and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  fleet  from  the  Southern  coast 
of  the  United  States,  were  followed  by 
the  return  of  the  militia  to  their  homes, 
and  the  prostration  of  all  confidence 
and  hope,  in  the  result  of  the  conflict, 
among  the  people  of  that  portion  of 
the  Confederacy.1  The  contest  had 
been  maintained  by  the  inhabitants  of 
that  section  of  the  country,  single- 
handed, — the  people  north  of  the  Car- 
olinas  having  failed  to  render  any  as- 
sistance farther  than  in  supplying  a 
General,2 — and  the  enemy,  strengthen- 
ed by  the  Tories,  who  were  in  their 
midst,  had  not  only  overpowered,  but, 
apparently,  he  had  also  subdued  them.3 

Taking  advantage  of  this  state  of 
affairs,  and  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Continental  army  into  winter  quarters, 
the  mildness  of  the  climate,  which  per- 
mitted a  winter  campaign,  and  the 
probability  of  securing  an  extension  of 
the  royal  authority  on  the  left  bank  of 

1  Marshall,  iv.  p.  181.— 2  Gen.  Lincoln,  of  Mass.,  com- 
manded in  the  Southern  Department  ;  although  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  hut  Carolinians  and  Georgians  were 
under  his  command.—3  S.  C.  in  the  Rev.  War,  p.  77. 


the  Savannah  River,1  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton determined  to  move,  with  a  part  of 
his  forces,  against  Charleston.2  With 
this  object. he  sailed  from  New  York  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  December,  "  with 
four  flank  battalions,  twelve  regiments 
and  corps,  a  powerful  detachment  of 
artillery,  two  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry, 
and  ample  supplies  of  military  stores 
and  provisions."3  He  was  convoyed  by 
Admiral  Arbuthnot,  "  with  a  naval  force 
competent  to  the  purpose,  and  which 
was  superior  to  any  thing  in  the  Amer- 


1  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  O,  ii.  p.  45  ;  Tarleton's  South- 
ern Campaign,  p.  4. — 2  Tarleton's  Southern  Campaign,  p. 
4  ;  Hist.  Civil  War  in  America,  iii.  pp.  80,  81  ;  Lee's 
Mem.  of  War  in  South,  p.  62. 

3  Tarleton's  Southern  Campaign,  p.  4  ;  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton's dispatch,  March  9,  1780  ;  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen. 
Lafayette,  March  18.  The  following  list  of  these  regi- 
ments, &c,  and  the  number  of  men  in  each,  was  pub- 
lished in  "The  Political  Magazine,"  London,  April,  1780, 
among  its  ' '  Advices  from  Charleston. ' ' 

Men.  Men. 

Light-infantry 800  Queen's  Rangers 200 

Grenadiers 900  Guides  and  Pioneers,  150 

7th  Regiment 400  Fanning' s  Corps 100 

23d         "         400  Hessian  Grenadiers  .  1000 

33d        "         450  Ferguson's  Corps.  ..  300 

42d         "         700  2d  Hessian  Regim'nt,  800 

63d        "         400  Yagers 200 

64th       "         350  British  Artillery J200 

British  Legion 200  7550 
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ican  seas."1  His  voyage  was  a  disas- 
trous one,  and  a  succession  of  storms 
scattered  the  vessels,  destroyed  the 
greater  part  of  the  horses,  injured  the 
stores,  and  nearly  proved  destructive 
to  the  expedition.2  After  repairing  the 
damages,  as  far  as  that  could  be  done, 
and  augmenting  the  force  with  the  Sev- 
enty-first regiment,  and  several  corps  of 
volunteers,3  the  expedition  sailed  from 
Savannah  on  the  tenth  of  February,4 
and,  on  the  following  day,  entered  the 
North  Edisto,5  about  thirty  miles  south 
from  Charleston,6  and  took  immediate 
possession  of  John's  Island  and  Stono 
Ferry,  James'  Island  and  Wappoo  Cut  ;T 
and,  soon  afterwards,  of  the  bank  of  the 
Ashley  River,  opposite  Charleston.8 

While  the  preparations  for  this  expe- 
dition were  in  progress  in  New  York, 
General  Washington  rightly  supposed  it 
was  intended  for  an  attack  on  Charles- 
ton;9 and  he  took  steps  for  strengthen- 
ing that  post,  by  detaching  from  the 
army  a  portion  of  Baylor's  and  Bland's 
regiments  of  cavalry,  the  Virginia  levies, 
and  the  North  Carolina  line;10  and,  soon 


1  Tarleton's  Southern  Campaign,  p.  4.     The  following 
vessels  formed  this  convoy  :   Europe,  64  guns ;  Russel,  74 
Robuste,  74  ;  Defiance,  64  ;  Raisonable,  64  ;  Renown,  50 
Romulus,  44  ;   Roebuck,  44  ;  Blonde,  32  ;   Perseus,  32 
Camilla,  20  ;  Raleigh,  28  ;  Richmond,  32  ;  Virginia,  28. 

a  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  dispatch,  March  9. — 3  Political 
Magazine,  London,  April,  1780. — 4  Tarleton,  p.  5. 

6  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  dispatch,  March  9  ;  Adml.  Ar- 
buthnot's  dispatch,  May  14. — 6  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C, 
ii.  p.  47. — '  Political  Mag.,  London,  April,  1780;  Sir 
Henry  Clinton's  dispatch,  March  9  ;  Adml.  Arbuthnot's 
dispatch,  May  14. — 8  Sir  H.  Clinton's  dispatch,  March  9. 

9  Letters  to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  "  Peekskill,  29  Nov.,  1779," 
"Morris/own,  7  Dec." — 10  Gen.  Washington  to  Pres.  of 
Cong.,  Nov.  29  ;  Same  to  Gen.  Lincoln,  Dec.  12  ;  Same 
to  Gen.  Woodford,  Dec.  13. 


afterwards,  the  Virginia  line  was  also 
detached  for  the  same  object.1 

At  Charleston  there  was,  compara- 
tively, nothing  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  taking  instant  possession.  The 
troops,  under  General  Lincoln,  did  not 
exceed  a  thousand  in  number,2  and  the 
militia  disregarded  the  orders  which 
were  issued  by  the  State  authorities.8 
Fort  Moultrie  was  greatly  out  of  re- 
pair ; 4  Fort  Johnson,  on  James'  Island, 
was  in  ruins ; 5  the  lines  on  the  Neck, 
which  had  been  thrown  up  in  1779, 
were  unfinished  ; 6  and  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of 
negroes  to  repair  them,  much  less  to 
erect  new  works.7  Soon  afterwards  a 
reinforcement  of  between  three  and 
four  hundred  Virginia  troops,  and  some 
militia  and  levies  from  North  Carolina, 
strengthened  the  garrison ; 8  and,  still 
later, — the  legislature  having  vested  the 
Governor  and  Council  with  extraordi- 
nary powers, — about  six  hundred  slaves 
were  employed  on  the  works.9 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  both  the  bel- 
ligerents, at  this  time,  were  in  nearly 
the  same  state, — each  being  crippled, 
and  unable  to  move  against  his  antago- 
nist,— but  they  did  not  long  continue 
to  occupy  that  relative  equality.  The 
Americans,  notwithstanding  the  grad- 
ually increasing  strength  of  the  garri- 


1  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen.  Lincoln,  Feb.  27  ;  Same  to 
Gen.  Lafayette,  March  18.— 2  Marshall,  iv.  p.  182. 

3  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  pp.  48,  52. 

4  Gen.  Lincoln  to  Gen.  Washington,  Nov.  7,  1779. 

6  Marshall's  Washington,  iv.  p.  182. — 6  Gen.  Lincoln  to 
Gen.  Washington,  Nov.  7,  1779. — '  Marshall's  Washing- 
ton, iv.  p.  183.— 8  Ibid.,  p.  184  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  pp.  62,  63. 

9  Marshall,  iv.  p.  185 ;  De Brahm's  Jour.,  March  30, 1780. 
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son,  were  compelled  to  content  them- 
selves with  opposing  the  enemy's  move- 
ments with  a  few  cavalry  and  a  small 
body  of  light  troops1 — the  great  body 
of  their  forces  being  employed  on  the 
works  near  Charleston:2  while  the  ene- 
my, in  the  possession  of  more  ample 
means,  speedily  mounted  his  cavalry, 
and  employed  it,  successfully,  in  dis- 
persing the  militia  who  assembled  for 
the  support  of  the  town.3 

Soon  afterwards  it  was  discovered 
that  the  naval  force,  which  had  been 
prepared  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the 
enemy's  fleet  over  the  bar,  could  not, 
possibly,  be  so  anchored  that  its  fire 
would  annoy  him ;  that  the  channel 
was  too  narrow  for  it  to  form  the  line 
of  battle ;  and  that,  should  it  attempt 
to  do  so,  it  would  be  exposed  to  the 
fire  from  the  batteries  which  the  enemy 
had  already  erected  on  the  land.4  The 
little  squadron — which  was  composed 
of  the  Briscole,  of  forty-four  guns ;  the 
Providence  and  Boston,  each  mounting 
thirty-two  guns ;  the  Queen  of  France, 
of  twenty-eight  guns ;  B  Avanture  and 
the  Truite,  each  of  twenty-six  guns ; 
the  Ranger  and  General  Bincoln,  each 
of  twenty  guns  ;  and  the  Notre  Barne, 
of  sixteen  guns,  commanded  by  Commo- 
dore Whipple5 — was,  therefore,  moored 
in  a  narrow  passage  between  Sullivan's 
Island  and  the  bar  known  as  the  Mid- 


>  Gordon,  iii.  p.  352  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  186. 

2  Marshall,  iv.  p.  186.— 3  Gordon,  iii.  pp.  351,  352  ; 
Marshall,  iv.  p.  186  ;  Tarleton,  p.  10. — *  Gordon,  iii.  p. 
349  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  187  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  65. 

6  List  appended  to  Adrnl.  Arbuthnot's  dispatch,  May  14 ; 
Gordon,  iii.  p.  349  ;  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  pp.  50,  51. 


die  Ground,  in  a  line  with  Fort  Moul- 
trie j1  and  some  attempts  were  made  to 
obstruct  the  channel,  so  as  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  enemy,  and  hold  him 
within  the  range  of  the  guns  of  the  fort 
and  fleet.2  On  the  twentieth  of  March3 
the  enemy's  squadron,  —  composed  of 
the  Renown,  of  fifty  guns  ;  the  Romu- 
lus and  Roebuck,  each  of  forty-four 
guns  ;  the  Richmond,  Ba  Blonde,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Raleigh,  each  of  thirty-two 
guns ;  and  the  Sandwich,  armed  ship, 
commanded  by  Admiral  Arbuthnot,4 — ■ 
crossed  the  bar,  in  front  of  Rebellion 
Road,  and  anchored  in  Five  Fathom 
Hole,  without  opposition.5  The  enemy 
having  passed  the  bar  in  safety,  it  was 
properly  supposed  that  no  serious  ob- 
stacle to  his  passage  up  the  harbor 
would  be  found  in  Fort  Moultrie ; 6  and 
that,  having  already  secured  the  banks 
of  the  Ashley  River,  which  flows  on 
the  west  and  south  of  the  town,  he 
would  employ  his  fleet  to  occupy  the 
Cooper  River,  which  flows  on  the  east 
side,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  enfilade 
the  batteries,  and  entirely  cut  off  the 
communication  between  the  town  and 
the  surrounding  country.7  To  prevent 
this  the  American  fleet  was  removed 


1  Adml.  Arbuthnot's  dispatch,  May  14;  Gen.  Moultrie 
to  his  friend,  March  22  ;  Gen.  Lincoln  to  Gen.  Washing- 
ton, March  24.— 2  Marshall,  iv.  p.  188. 

8  Adml.  Arbuthnot's  dispatch,  May  14  ;  Gen.  Moultrie's 
letter  to  a  friend,  March  20  ;  Saml.  Baldwin's  Diary, 
March  20;  Tarleton,  p.  10;- Lee's  Mem.,  p.  65. 

4  Gen.  Moultrie  to  his  friend,  March  20  ;  Ramsay's 
Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  50  ;  Tarleton,  p.  10.  Col.  Tarleton 
(p.  10)  says  the  frigates  also  entered,  which  is,  doubtless, 
true,  although  not  mentioned  elsewhere. 

6  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  50.—  "Marshall,  iv.  p.  188. 

7  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  51  ;   Lee's  Mem.,  p.  66. 
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from  the  channel  near  Fort  Moultrie, 
and,  on  the  twenty-first  of  March,  it 
entered  the  Cooper  River,  when  the 
guns,  stores,  and  men  from  all,  except 
the  Ranger,  were  taken  on  shore  and 
employed  on  the  land  batteries.1  Soon 
afterwards  eleven  vessels  were  sunk 
across  the  channel  of  the  Cooper  Riv- 
er, in  a  line  extending  from  the  Ex- 
change Battery,  nearly  northeastward, 
to  Shute's  Folly.3  Cables,  extending 
from  mast  to  mast  of  the  sunken  vessels, 
and  a  boom,  rendered  the  passage  im- 
practicable ; 8  while  the  Ranger  and  two 
galleys  prevented  the  passage  through 
Hog  Island  Channel  equally  dangerous, 
and,  for  some  time  longer,  preserved 
the  communication.4 

Relying  upon  the  promises  of  sup- 
port to  the  number  of  ten  thousand 
men,  one  half  of  whom  were  to  be  reg- 
ulars,5 General  Lincoln  resolutely  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  town  with  the 
feeble  force  at  his  disposal.6  He  re- 
paired old  works  and  threw  up  new 
ones  until  the  lines,  although  not  strong, 
were  at  least  respectable.7  At  the  low- 
er extremity  of  the  city,  commanding 
the  entrance  to  both  the  rivers,  was 
Fort  Wilkins,  mounting  sixteen  guns  ; 
whence,    proceeding    up    the    Ashley 

1  Adml.  Arbuthnot's  dispatch,  May  14  ;  Gen.  Moultrie 
to  his  friend,  March  22  ;  Saml.  Baldwin's  Diary,  March 
21,  22,  23  ;  Gen.  Lincoln  to  Gen.  Washington,  March  24 

3  Adml.  Arbuthnot's  dispatch,  May  14  ;  Saml.  Bald- 
win's Diary,  March  25,  26,  27,  April  12,  15  ;  De  Rrahm's 
Jour.,  March  9;  Tarleton,  p.  11.  — s  Adml.  Arbuthnot's 
dispatch,  May  14  ;  De  Brahm's  Jour.,  March  9,  10. 

4  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  52  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  851. 
6  Gordon,  iii.  p.  348  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  190. 

6  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  49  ;  Marshall,  iv.  pp. 
184,  185  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  64.— 1  Marshall,  iv.  p.  191. 


River,  were  Fort  Gibbs,  mounting  nine 
guns  ;  Ferguson's  Fort,  mounting  five 
guns  ;  the  Sugar  House  Fort,  mounting 
six  guns ;  the  Old  Magazine,  mounting 
five  guns  ;  the  Fort  on  Cumming's 
Point,  mounting  five  guns ;  and  the 
Fort  on  Northwest  Point,  mounting 
four  guns :  while,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Cooper  River,  proceeding  northward 
from  Fort  Wilkins,  were  DarreU's  Fort, 
mounting  seven  guns  ;  the  fort  at  the 
end  of  the  bay,  mounting  four  guns  ; 
the  Exchange  Fort,  mounting  seven 
guns;  the  fort  at  the  Governor's  Bridge, 
mounting  three  guns  ;  and  the  fort  at 
the  Old  Indian,  mounting  five  guns, 
while  Gadsden's  Wharf  was  defended 
by  seven  guns.1  At  the  same  time  the 
Neck  was  defended  by  a  heavy  work, 
at  the  gates  of  the  city,  on  King-street,2 
with  strong  lines  and  redoubts, — mount- 
ing sixty-six  guns,  besides  mortars, — ex- 
tending from  river  to  river,  and  fraized 
and  covered,  through  their  entire  ex- 
tent, by  a  double  abatis  and  deep,  wet 
ditch,  picketed  ;  while,  throughout  the 
entire  extent  of  the  lines,  between  them 
and  the  abatis,  deep  holes  were  dug  at 
short  distances,  to  break  the  regularity 
of  advancing  columns.3  On  both  flanks 
of  this  line  the  works  were  particularly 
strong,  and  so  constructed  as  to  enfi- 
lade the  ditch,  in  almost  its  entire 
length.4 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  Henry  Clinton 


1  "  Sketch  of  the  Operations,"  &c,  in  Ramsay's  Rev.  in 
S.  C.,  ii.  p.  45. — 2  Johnson's  Traditions  of  Rev.,  pp.  249, 
250. — s  Col.  Laurens  to  Gen.  Washington,  April  9  ;  Ram- 
say's Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  49  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  349  ;  Mar- 
shall, iv.  pp.  191, 192.— *  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  49. 
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gradually  surrounded  the  town  and 
approached  the  lines.  He  had  been 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  twelve 
hundred  men,  under  General  Patterson, 
who  had  marched  from  Savannah  with- 
out meeting  any  effective  opposition 
from  the  militia;1  and,  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  March,  he  had  crossed  the  Ash- 
ley River,  twelve  miles  above  Charles- 
ton, also  without  opposition.2  On  the 
following  day  a  body  of  two  hundred 
American  light-infantry,  led  by  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel John  Laurens,  attacked 
the  enemy's  advanced  guards,  and,  after 
wounding  the  Earl  of  Caithness,  Sir 
Henry  Clinton's  aid-de-camp,  and  a  few 
private  men,  they  retired  with  the  loss 
of  Captain  Bowman,  killed,  and  Major 
Hyme  and  seven  men  wounded.3  On 
the  night  of  the  first  of  April,  under 
cover  of  an  advanced  detachment,  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  broke  ground,  and,  be- 
fore daybreak  the  next  morning,  two 
large  redoubts,  within  eight  hundred 
yards  of  the  American  lines,  had  been 
completed.4     The   next   night   another 

1  Sir  H.  Clinton's  dispatch,  May  13,  1780. 

2  De  Brahm's  Jour.,  March  29  ;  S.  Baldwin's  diary, 
March  29  ;  Sir  H.  Clinton's  dispatch,  March  13  ;  Gen. 
Woodford  to  Gen.  Washington,  April  8 ;  Gen.  Lincoln  to 
Gen. Washington,  April  9  ;  Col.  Laurens  to  Gen.  Washing- 
ton, April  9  ;  Ramsay's  Bev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  49  ;  Stedman, 
ii.  p.  177  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  348.  Gen.  Moultrie  {Journal, 
March  28)  says  he  crossed  on  the  twenty-eighth.  Maj.  Lee 
{Mem.  of  War  in  the  South,  p.  63)  says  it  was  the  thirtieth. 

3  Gen.  Moultrie  to  his  friend,  April  23  ;  S.  Baldwin's 
Diary,  March  30  ;  Gen.  Moultrie's  Jour.,  March  30  ;  De 
Brahm's  Jour.,  March  30  ;  Col.  Laurens  to  Gen.  Washing- 
ton, April  9  ;  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  50. 

4  Sir  H.  Clinton's  dispatch,  May  13  ;  Gen.  Moultrie  to 
his  friend,  April  3  ;  S.  Baldwin's  Diary,  April  2  ;  Col. 
Laurens  to  Gen.  Washington,  April  9.  Gen.  Lincoln 
(Letter  to  Gen.  Washington,  April  9)  says  he  broke  ground 
March  Slst. 


was  added,  and  for  five  days  more  the 
working  parties  labored  diligently,  com- 
pleting the  first  line,  with  the  guns 
mounted  in  battery,  on  the  eighth  of 
April.1 

On  the  same  day  (April  StJi)  the 
enemy's  fleet,  which  had  remained  at 
anchor  at  Five  Fathom  Hole  since  it 
crossed  the  bar,  taking  advantage  of  a 
strong  southerly  wind,  passed  Fort 
Moultrie,  without  engaging  it,  and  an- 
chored off  Fort  Johnson.2  A  heavy  fire 
was  opened  on  it,  as  it  passed,  by  Col- 
onel Charles  C.  Pinckney,  who  com- 
manded at  Fort  Moultrie,  killing  and 
wounding  twenty-seven  seamen,  carry- 
ing away  the  Richmond's  fore  top-mast, 
and,  generally,  damaging  the  masts  and 
rigging  of  the  other  vessels ;  .while  the 
Acetus,  transport,  having  naval  stores 
on  board,  grounded  within  gun-shot  of 
Fort  Moultrie,  and  received  so  much 
damage  that  she  was  abandoned  and 
burned.3  All  communication  between 
the  town  and  country,  except  on  its 
eastern  front,  was  thus  cut  off.4 

1  Sir  H.  Clinton's  dispatch,  May  13  ;  Gen.  Moultrie's 
Jour.,  April  2,  8  ;  S.  Baldwin's  Diary,  April  3. 

3  Sir  H.  Clinton's  dispatch,  May  13  ;  S.  Baldwin's  Diary, 
April  8;  De  Brahm's  Jour.,  April  8;  W.  Crogban  to 
Michael  Gratz,  April  8 ;  Gen.  Lincoln  to  Gen.  Washing- 
ton, April  9  ;  Col.  Laurens  to  Gen.  Washington,  April  9  ; 
Lee's  Mem.,  pp.  65,  66.  Gen.  Woodford  (Letter  to  Gen. 
Washington,  April  8)  and  Gen.  Moultrie  (Letter  to  his  friend, 
April  7,  and  Journal,  April  7)  say  they  passed  on  the  sev- 
enth ;  and  Adml.  Arbuthnot  (Dispatch,  May  14)  says,  the 
ninth.  Collins'  N.  J.  Gazette,  No.  124,  Trenton,  Wednes- 
day, May  10,  1780,  says  of  this  passage,  that  it  was  made 
while  a  severe  thunder-storm  was  raging,  which  caused  the 
ships  to  be  "  invisible  near  half  the  time  of  their  passing." 

3  Adml.  Arbuthnot's  dispatch,  May  14  ;  Gen.  Moul- 
trie's Jour.,  April  7  ;  S.  Baldwin's  Diary,  April  9,  10  ;  De 
Brahm's  Diary,  April  9  ;  Gen.  Woodford  to  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, April  8. — 4  Gordon,  iii.  p.  353. 
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On  the  seventh  of  April,  General 
Lincoln  was  strengthened  by  the  arri- 
val of  General  Woodford  with  the  Vir- 
ginia line,  numbering  seven  hundred 
men  ;x  and  by  that  of  Colonel  Harring- 
ton, with  a  body  of  North  Carolina 
militia.2 

On  the  tenth  a  joint  note  was  sent  to 
General  Lincoln  by  General  Clinton 
and  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  demanding 
the  surrender  of  the  town  ;3  and,  on  the 
same  day,  in  an  exceedingly  appropri- 
ate note,  the  summons  was  rejected.4 

Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  thirteenth,  the  enemy 
opened  his  fire  on  the  town  ; 5  and  con- 
tinued it,  both  from  his  batteries  on  the 
Neck  and  his  galleys  and  battery  on 
Wappoo  Cut,  until  the  nineteenth,6 
when  his  second  parallel  was  com- 
pleted, and  a  fire  opened  from  within 
three  hundred  to  four  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  of  the  lines.7 

On  the  fourteenth  of  April  an  out- 
post of  American  cavalry,  commanded 
by  General  Huger,  was  surprised  and 
severely  handled,  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
Tarleton,  at  Monk's  Corner ; 8  and,  on 
the  twenty-first,  General  Lincoln  pro- 


1  Gen.  Moultrie  to  his  friend.  April  7,  2  p.  m.  ;  S.  Bald- 
win's Diary,  April  7  ;  Gen.  Woodford  to  Gen.  Washing- 
ton, April  8  ;  Gen.  Lincoln  to  same,  April  9. 

a  Gen.  Moulti'ie's  Jour.,  April  6  ;  Gen.  Lincoln  to  Gen. 
Washington,  April  9. — 3  Their  Letter  to  Gen.  Lincoln, 
April  10,  1780. — 4  His  letter,  "Head-quarters,  Charlestown, 
April  10,  1780."— 6  Sir  H.  Clinton's  dispatch,  May  13  ; 
Gen.  Moultrie's  Jour.,  April  13  ;  S.  Baldwin's  Diary,  April 
13  ;  De  Brahm's  Jour.,  April  13.— 6  Sir  H.  Clinton's  dis- 
patch, May  13. — 7  Ibid.  ;  S.  Baldwin's  Diary,  April  14  ; 
Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  53. — e  Sir  H.  Clinton's  dis- 
patch, May  13  ;  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  53  ;  Sted- 
man,  ii.  p.  183  ;  Gordon,  hi.  p.  352  ;  Tarleton,  pp.  15,  16. 


posed  to  surrender  the  town  and  its 
dependencies  on  condition  that  the  gar- 
rison, and  such  of  the  inhabitants  as 
desired  to  do  so,  should  be  permitted 
to  withdraw  with  their  arms,  field-artil- 
lery, ammunition,  baggage,  and  such  of 
the  stores  as  they  could  carry  with 
them ;  that  the  American  ships  should 
be  allowed  to  withdraw  from  the  port 
unmolested ;  and  that  those  of  the  in- 
habitants who  were  unwilling  to  live 
under  the  British  government,  should 
be  allowed  twelve  months  in  which  to 
dispose  of  their  property  and  remove 
from  the  town.1  This  proposition  was 
instantly  rejected  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
and  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  and  hostilities 
recommenced.2 

The  arrival  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  with 
twenty-five  hundred  men,  from  New 
York,  on  the  eighteenth  of  April,3  and 
the  entrance  of  the  fleet  into  the  harbor, 
had  enabled  the  enemy  to  strengthen 
the  troops  which  had  been  engaged  in 
cutting  off  the  communication  between 
the  town  and  the  country;4  prevented 
the  completion  of  the  works  which 
General  Lincoln  had  commenced  on 
Lampriere's  Point;5  and,  at  Lenew's 
Ferry,  on  the  fifth  of  May,  completed 
the  destruction  of  the  corps  of  Ameri- 
can light  troops  and  cavalry,  which 
had  been  surprised  at  Monk's  Corner  a 

'His  letter  "Charlestown,  April  21,  1780,"  and  "  arti- 
cles" proposed  by  him  the  same  day. 

2  Their  answer,  "  Camp  before  Charlestown,  April  21st, 
1780,  8  o'clock  at  night." 

3  Sir  H.  Clinton's  dispatch,  May  13  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  353. 

4  Stedman,  ii.  pp.  182,  183. — 6  Adml.  Arbuthnot's  dis- 
patch, May  14  ;  Gen.  Moultrie's  Jour.,  April  27  ;  De 
Brahm's  Jour.,  April  28. 
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short  time  before.1  These  advantages 
were  strengthened,  on  the  24th,  by  the 
capture  of  the  works  on  Mount  Pleas- 
sant,  near  Haddrell's  Point  ;2  on  the 
seventh  of  May,  by  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Moultrie;3  and,  on  the  same  day, 
by  the  completion  of  the  third  parallel, 
with  the  guns  in  battery,  and  the  trav- 
erses and  communications  complete.4 
The  "  canal,"  or  ditch,  which  protected 
the  American  lines,  had,  also,  been 
sapped  and  drained;5  and  the  enemy's 
Yasrers  had  been  thrown  so  far  for- 
ward  that  they  picked  the  Ameri- 
cans off  while  they  were  within  the 
lines.6 

On  the  eighth  of  May  the  enemy 
summoned  the  town  a  second  time,7 
and  terms  were  proposed  by  Gen- 
eral Lincoln.8  Alterations,  which  prin- 
cipally related  to  the  shipping,  to 
the  militia  being  considered  prisoners 
on  parole,  and  to  the  march  which 
should  be  beat  when  the  Americans  left 
the  town  to  pile  their  arms,  were  pro- 
posed by  the  Admiral  and  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,9  and  rejected  by  General  Lin- 
coln,30 and,  on  the   ninth  of  May,  the 

1  Sir  H.  Clinton's  dispatch,  May  13  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p. 
355  ;  Tarleton.  pp.  19,  20.— 2  Adml.  Arbuthnot's  dispatch, 
May  14.  Gen.  Moultrie  {Jour.,  April  25,  26)  says  this 
occurred  on  the  twenty-fifth. — 8  Adml.  Arbuthnot's  dis- 
patch, May  14  ;  Sir  H.  Clinton's  dispatch,  May  13  ;  Sted- 
man,  ii.  p.  184. 

4  Sir  H.  Clinton's  dispatch,  May  13. 

6  Ibid.  ;  Gen.  Duportail  to  Gen.  Washington,  May  17  ; 
Stedman,  ii.  p.  184. — 6  Sir  H.  Clinton's  dispatch,  May  13  ; 
Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  58  ;  B.  Smith  to  his  wife, 
April  30;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  72. 

'  Sir  H.  Clinton  to  Gen.  Lincoln,  May  8. 

8  "  Articles  of  Capitulation  proposed,  May  8." 

3  "  Alterations  of  Articles  proposed,  May  9." 

10  Gen.  Lincoln  to  Sir  H.  Clinton,  May  9. 


fire  was  again  opened  by  the  garrison,1 
and  answered  by  the  enemy.2 

At  this  time  the  enemy's  third  paral- 
lel was  completed  in  all  its  parts,  com- 
ing within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
American  lines  ;8  and  from  this,  and 
from  the  other  works,  on  every  side, 
and  from  the  vessels  in  the  harbor, 
nearly  two  hundred  heavy  cannon,  be- 
sides mortars,4  threw  shot,  shells,  and 
carcases  into  the  devoted  town,  from 
nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
ninth,  until  the  eleventh  of  May;5  and, 
during  the  same  time,  it  was  as  steadi- 
ly returned  by  the  little  garrison.6  The 
fire-department  of  the  town,  with  great 
perseverance,  combated  the  flames 
wherever  the  carcases  or  bombs  set  fire 
to  the  buildings;7  sand-bags  were  pre- 
pared and  used  to  repair  the  breaches 
or  afford  shelter  for  the  riflemen  on  the 
lines;8  and  the  shrubbery  which  orna- 
mented the  gardens  of  the  people  was 
freely  offered  and  used  as  fascines  in 
the  defence  of  the  town.9  The  garri- 
son and  the  inhabitants — with  such  slen- 
der defences,  so  poorly  supplied  with 
stores  and  provisions,  and  so  feebly 
supported  by  the  militia  of  South  Car- 
olina— performed  wonders;10  and  after 
the  surrender,  their  gallantry  elicited 
the  admiration  of  the  enemy  who  had 


1  Moultrie's  Mem.,  ii.  p.  96  ;  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C, 
ii.  p.  58  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  356. — 2  Moultrie's  Mem.,  ii.  p. 
86  ;  De  Brahm's  Jour.,  May  9  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  356. 

3  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  58. — *  Moultrie's  Mem., 
ii.  p.  96. — 6  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  58. 

6  Gordon,  iii.  p.  356. — '  Johnson's  Traditions,  p.  251. 

6  Gen.  Moultrie's  Jour.,  May  8. — "Johnson's  Tradi- 
tions, p.  258. 

10  Marshall,  iv.  p.  205. 
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overpowered  tlieni.1  At  length,  their 
provisions  failed,  and  rice,  coffee,  and 
sugar,  were  the  only  food  of  the  gar- 
rison.2 The  intelligence  of  this  fact 
soon  reached  the  enemy's  camp,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  those  wretches 
who  had  continued  to  hover  around  the 
American  forces  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war,8 — nominal  friends,  receiving 
their  confidence  and  honors,  and  pros- 
tituting them  to  the  enemy  for  the 
vilest  purposes.  A  shell,  filled  with 
rice  and  sugar,  and  thrown  into  the 
town,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  garrison,  because  it  did  not  ex- 
plode, and  told,  in  terms  of  ridicule, 
that  its  distress  was  known  to  the  ene- 
my ;4  when,  in  a  spirit  of  proud  de- 
fiance, the  same  shell,  filled  with  hog's 
lard  and  sulphur  (itch  ointment),  was 
thrown  into  the  Scotch  regiments,  in 
the  parallels,  inviting  them,  in  con- 
temptuous terms,  to  employ  that  rem- 
edy to  cure  their  traditional  national 
infirmity.5 

At  length,  worn  down  with  fatigue, 
and  with  no  immediate  prospect  of  re- 
lief, on  the  eleventh  of  May,  General 
Lincoln  renewed  the  negotiations  for  a 
surrender;6  and,  on  the  twelfth,  the 
articles  were  signed,7  Sir  Henry  Clinton 

1  Moultrie's  Mem.,  p.  108 ;  Collins'  N.  J.  Gazette,  No. 
134,  Trenton,  July  19,  1780.^  Gen.  Moultrie's  Jour., 
May  8. — 3  Capt.  Rochfort  informed  Gen.  Moultrie  that 
the  Tories  "came  out  every  night,  and  gave  information 
of  what  was  passing  in  your  garrison. ' ' — Moultrie,  ii.  p.  108. 
4  Johnson's  Traditions,  p.  259  ;  Gen.  Moultrie's  Jour., 
May  2. — 6  Johnson's  Traditions,  pp.  259,  260  ;  Garden's 
Anecdotes,  i.  pp.  400,  401. — 6  Gen.  Lincoln  to  Sir  H.  Clin- 
ton, May  11  ;  De  Brahm's  Jour.,  May  11. 

■  '  "Articles  of  Capitulation,"  &c,  signed  "B.  Lincoln, 
H.  Clinton,  M.  Arbuthnot,"  May  12,  1780. 
Vol.  I.— 73 


and  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  although  they 
had  previously  stated  they  would  not 
renew  the  offer,  "besides  their  dislike 
to  the  cruel  extremity  of  a  storm,  not 
being  disposed  to  press  to  unconditional 
submission  an  enemy  whom  they  wished 
to  conciliate  by  clemency."1 

The  loss  of  the  Americans,  during  the 
siege,  was  only  eighty-nine  killed,  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  wounded, 
among  the  Continental  troops;2  three 
killed  and  eight  wounded  among  the 
Charleston  artillery,  who  manned  the 
principal  work  on  the  lines ; 3  and  about 
twenty  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed 
in  their  houses:4  that  of  the  royal 
troops  amounted  to  seventy-six  killed, 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
wounded.5 

About  eleven  in  the  morning  of  the 
twelfth  of  May,  between  fifteen  and 
sixteen  hundred  Continental  troops — 
the  entire  force,  except  some  five  hun- 
dred in  the  hospital6 — marched  out  of 
the  town,  to  a  Turkish  marcli?  and, 
near  the  principal  work  on  the  line, 
between  it  and  the  ditch,  they  ground- 
ed their  arms;8  and,  soon  afterwards, 
the  militia  and  the  male  adults  among 
the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  had 
never  done  duty  in  the  lines,  also 
marched  out  to  the  same  place,  for  the 


1  Tarleton,  p.  22. — 2  Return,  published  by  order  of 
Cong.,  June  17.  "  The  militia  and  sailors  being  in  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  town,  suffered  no  less." — Ibid. 

3  Gordon,  iii.  p.  360. — 4  Ibid. — 6  Returns  appended  to 
Sir  H.  Clinton's  dispatch,  May  13. — 6  Moultrie's  Mem,  ii. 
p.  108. — '  Ibid.,  p.  101.  By  thus  compromising  this  deli- 
cate question — whether  a  British  or  an  American  march  should 
be  played — the  capitulation  was  expedited. 

8  Moultrie's  Mem.,  ii.  p.  108. 
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same  purpose.1  Two  major-generals, 
five  brigadier-generals,  three  brigade- 
majors,  sixteen  colonels,  nine  lieutenant- 
colonels,  fifteen  majors,  eighty-four  cap- 
tains, eighty-four  lieutenants,  forty-one 
cornets  or  ensigns,  a  paymaster,  seven 
adjutants,  six  quartermasters,  eighteen 
surgeons,  six  surgeon's-mates,  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  sergeants,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  drummers, 
and  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ten  rank  and  file,  including  Continen- 
tals, militia,  and  town's-people ; 2  twen- 
ty-one brass  and  two  hundred  and  ten 
iron  guns,  nine  mortars,  one  howitzer, 
fifteen  stands  of  colors,  five  thousand 
four  hundred  and  sixteen  muskets,  be- 
sides the  vessels,— already  referred  to, — 
large  quantities  of  military  stores,  and 


1  Moultrie's  Mem.,  ii.  p.  108.  It  is  said  the  inhabit- 
ants were  threatened  with  severe  penalties  if  all  their 
arms  were  not  brought  out ;  that  this  produced  many 
who  had  never  done  duty ;  and  that,  in  this  maimer, 
"  the  militia"  was  swelled  greatly  beyond  the  true  num- 
ber of  effectives. 

2  Return  of  "  rebel  forces  at  the  surrender  of  Charlestown," 
signed  "John  Andre,  Deputy-adjutant- general,"  appended  to 
Sir  H.  Clinton's  dispatch,  May  13,  1780. 


the  garrisons  and  armaments  of  Mount 
Pleasant  and  Fort  Moultrie,  graced  the 
enemy's  triumph.1 

In  the  loss  of  Charleston,  notwith- 
standing his  gallant  defence,  General 
Lincoln  was  censured  by  those  who  had 
not  moved  to  its  support;2  and  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  the  South  received 
a  terrible  blow.8  South  Carolina  be- 
came, in  fact,  a  British  province,4  and 
the  enemy  was  now,  more  than  ever, 
confirmed  in  his  determination  to  con- 
tinue the  war  until  the  whole  Union 
should  have  acknowledged  its  alle- 
giance to  the  King. 


'"Return  of  ordnance,  &c,  in  Charlestown,  &c," 
signed  "Peter  Traille,  Major,"  appended  to  Sir  H.  Clinton's 
dispatch,  May  13,  1780. 

2  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  59. — 3  Lee's  Mem.,  pp. 
75,  76.— i  Marshall,  iv.  p.  209  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  pp.  77,  78  ; 
Johnson's  Traditions,  pp.  265,  266  ;  Rivingtou's  Royal 
Gazette,  No.  389,  N.  T.,  June  21,  1780. 


[Note. — The  report  of  Gen.  Lincoln  to  Congress,  that 
of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  the  British  Government,  and  that 
of  Admiral  Arbuthnot  to  the  Admiralty,  all  of  which  had 
been  collected  for  the  illustration  of  this  chapter,  have 
been  omitted  by  the  Publishers  for  want  of  room.] 


CHAPTER    LX 


February  3,  1T80. 

THE  AFFAIR  AT  YOUNG'S   HOUSE,  WESTCHESTER  CO.,  N.  Y. 


All  who  have  read  "The  Spy,"  will 
recollect  the  "Hotel  Flanagan,  a  place 
of  entertainment  for  man  and  beast," 
which  graced  the  hamlet  of  Four  Cor- 
ners, in  Westchester  county.  This  cele- 
brated spot  was  near  what  was  then 
known  as  "  Joseph  Young's  house,"  or, 
later  in  the  war,  as  "  The  burnt  house," 1 
or,  since  the  war,  as  "  The  Van  Wart 
place"  where  Mr.  Alexander  Van  Wart, 
a  son  of  a  captor  of  Major  Andre,  now 
resides,  on  the  old  road  which  leads 
from  Tarrytown  to  the  White  Plains, 
in  the  town  of  Mount  Pleasant,  and 
about  five  miles  northeast  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Tarrytown.  It  was  on  what 
was  known  as  "  The  American  Lines  ; " 
and  its  elevated  position,  and  the  num- 
ber of  outbuildings  which  belonged  to 
it,  rendered  it  a  convenient  post  for 
the  American  troops  ;  and  it  was  well 
known,  as  such,  throughout  the  country.2 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1780, 
"Young's  house"  and  its  vicinity  were 
occupied  by  five  companies  of  Continen- 
tal troops,  numbering,  in  the  aggregate, 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,3 
and  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel 


1  Bolton's  Hist,  of  Westchester  Co.,  i.  pp.  350,  351. 

2  Ibid.—3  Heath's  Mem.,  p.  230  ;  Thatcher's  Mil.  Jour., 
p.  185. 


Thompson,  of  Massachusetts.1  Captain 
Watson,  of  the  Third  regiment,  with 
his  company,  was  at  Young's  house, 
with  the  lieutenant-colonel ;  Captain 
Roberts,  of  the  Fifteenth  Massachusetts 
regiment,  and  Captain  Stoddard,  of  the 
Fii'st  regiment,  with  their  companies, 
were  posted  west  from  Young's,  extend- 
ing two  miles  towards  the  Hudson ; 
and  Captain-lieutenant  Farley,  of  the 
Ninth  regiment,  and  Captain  Cooper, 
of  the  Fourteenth  regiment,  were  post- 
ed eastward  from  Young's,  extending 
over  a  greater  space  than  those  on 
the  risdit.  Pickets  were  stationed,  at 
proper  distances,  in  front  of  the  whole 
line  ;  and  all  necessary  precautions 
were  taken  to  insure  the  safety  of  the 
troops.2 

As  these  troops  were  designed  to 
protect  that  portion  of  the  country 
which  lies  between  Bedford  and  the 
Hudson,  the  Croton  River  and  the 
lines,8  and  had,  generally,  been  in  mo- 
tion, remaining  but  a  short  time  in  the 
same  place,4  there  is  but  little  doubt 
the  intelligence  of  their  occupation  of 

1  Gen.  Heath  to  Gen.  Washington,  Feb.  10,  1780 ; 
Gaines'  N.  Y.  Gazette  and  Mercury,  No.  1477,  Monday, 
Feb.  7,  1780 ;  Lieut.  Mathews'  Narrative.—1  Gen.  Heath 
to  Gen.  Washington,  Feb.  10, 1780  ;  Heath's  Mem.,  p.  230. 

8  Heath's  Mem.,  p.  230.— 4  Ibid. 
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Young's  house  had  been  conveyed  to 
the  enemy  by  some  of  the  Tories  with 
which  Westchester  county  abounded  at 
that  time,  and  awakened  in  him  a  de- 
sire to  surprise  them  in  their  quarters. 
Accordingly,  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock,  in  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
the  second  day  of  February,  1780,1  four 
flank  companies  of  the  First  and  Second 
regiments  of  Guards ;  detachments,  of 
fifty  men  each,  from  two  Hessian  bat- 
talions which  were  stationed  at  Kings- 
bridge  ;  a  party  of  Yagers,  a  part  of 
whom  were  mounted  ;  and  forty  mount- 
ed Westchester  Tories,  from  Colonel 
James  Delancy's  corps,2 — between  four 
and  five  hundred  infantry  and  one  hun- 
dred horsemen,  in  the  aggregate,3 — the 
whole  commanded  by  Colonel  Norton 
of  the  Guards,4  left  the  heights  near 
Fort  Knyphausen  (Fort  Wasliingtoii) 
in  sleighs  which  had  been  collected, 
privately,  for  that  purpose.5  They  had 
not  proceeded  far,  however,  when  the 
bad  state  of  the  roads,  in  connection 
with  the  peculiar  character  of  the  expe- 
dition, rendered  it  advisable  to  order  the 
sleighs  to  return ;  and,  with  two  light 
field-pieces  which  had  been  brought  out, 

1  Rivington's  Royal  Gazette,  No.  352,  N.  Y.,  Wednes- 
day, Feb.  9,  1780  ;  Gaines'  N.  Y.  Gazette  and  Mercury, 
No.  1477,  N.  Y.,  Monday,  Feb.  7,  1780  ;  Lieut.  Mathews' 
Narrative. — 2  Gaines'  N.  Y.  Gazette  and  Mercury,  No. 
1477,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  7,  1780  ;  Rivington's  Royal  Gazette, 
No.  352,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  9,  1780. 

3  Gen.  Heath  to  Gen.  Washington,  Feb.  10.  "  Nearly 
six  hundred  strong — 350  Guards,  150  Hessians,  and  about 
100  horse." — (Narrative  of  Lieut.  Mathews,  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  an  officer  in  the  expedition.) — 4  Gaines'  N.  Y.  Gazette 
and  Mercury,  No.  1477,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  7,  1780. 

6  Rivington's  Royal  Gazette,  No.  352,  N.  Y.,  Wednes- 
day, Feb.  9,  1780  ;  Gaines'  N.  Y.  Gazette  and  Mercury, 
No.  1477,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  7,  1780. 


they  were  sent  back  to  Kingsbridge. 
Colonel  Norton  then  determined  to 
move  through  less  frequented  roads,  in 
order  to  avoid  "  the  patrols  which  cov- 
ered the  principal  approaches ; "  and  it 
was  nine  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning 
(Feb.  2><I)  when  he  met  the  first  picket,1 
— a  sergeant  and  eight  men, — who,  after 
gallantly  opposing  the  advance  guard, 
and  throwing  it  into  confusion,  were 
captured  by  the  horsemen.2  They  were 
also  discovered  by  Mr.  Campbell,  one 
of  the  Westchester  guides,  who,  at  nine 
o'clock,  informed  Lieutenant -colonel 
Thompson  of  their  approach  within  two 
miles  and  a  half  of  Young's,  and  that 
they  were  in  considerable  force ;  ad- 
vising him,  at  the  same  time,  to  take  a 
stronger  position,  a  little  in  the  rear 
of  the  house.  With  that  indiscretion 
which  is  frequently  shown  in  similar 
cases,  Lieutenant-colonel  Thompson  dis- 
regarded the  information  and  the  ad- 
vice, considering  himself  strong  enough 
to  withstand  the  attack ;  and  contented 
himself  with  calling  in  the  four  compa- 
nies on  his  flanks.8 

In  the  mean  time  Colonel  Norton 
was  advancing  up  the  main  road  to- 
wards the  American  position ; 4  and, 
after  the  capture  of  the  patrol,  had  or- 
dered the  horsemen  to  move  forward, 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  to  surround 
the  house,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
Americans,  or  to  take  advantage  of  any 

1  Rivington's  Royal  Gazette,  No.  352,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  9, 
1780  ;  Heath's  Mem.,  p.  230.  Mathews'  Narrative,  in 
which  it  is  stated  the  party,  instead  of  moving  along  the 
roads,  "went  across  the  lots." — s  Gen.  Heath  to  Gen. 
Washington,  Feb.  10,  1780.— 3  Ibid.  ;  Heath's  Mem.,  p. 
230.— 4  Bolton's  Westchester  Co.,  i.  p.  354. 
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circumstances  which  might  offer  success.1 
Captain  Roberts  and  his  company  hav- 
ing come  up  and  formed  on  the  right 
of  the  house,  a  short  time  before  the 
horsemen  reached  it,  the  latter  halted, 
discharged  their  rifles  at  long  distances, 
and  awaited  the  coming  up  of  the  in- 
fantry.2 Shortly  afterwards  Captain- 
lieutenant  Farley's  company  came  on 
the  ground,  and  formed  on  the  left  of 
the  house ; 3  and,  about  the  same  time, 
the  main  body  of  the  enemy  came  up — 
one  portion  moving  directly  against  the 
house ;  the  other,  moving  to  the  left, 
threatened  the  American  right  flank.4 
The  three  companies  then  on  the  ground 
appear  to  have  maintained  their  posi- 
tion, with  considerable  gallantry,  for 
fifteen  minutes;5  while  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  enemy  enabled  him  not 
only  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  Captain 
Roberts'  company,  but  even  to  occupy 
the  orchard  in  the  rear  of  the  house.6 
About  the  same  time  Captain  Roberts 
fell,  mortally  wounded ; T  and  Captains 
Stoddard  and  Cooper  being  unable  to 
render  any  assistance,8  the  troops  gave 
way — some  retreating  up  the  road, 
others  into  the  house,9 — and  the  enemy 
dashed  after  them  in  pursuit.10  The 
usual  cruelties  with  which  the  Tories 


1  Eivington's  Royal  Gazette,  No.  352,  N.  T.,  Wednes- 
day, Feb.  9,  1780.— 2  Gen.  Heath  to  Gen.  Washington, 
Feb.  10,  1780  ;  Heath's  Mem.,  p.  230  ;  Thatcher's  Mil. 
Jour.,  p.  185. — 3  Gen.  Heath  to  Gen.  Washington,  Feb. 
10,  1780.— 4  Ibid.  ;  Bolton's  Hist  of  Westchester  Co.,  i. 
p.  354.— -6  Gen.  Heath  to  Gen.  Washington,  Feb.  10, 1780  ; 
Collins'  N.  J.  Gazette,  No.  112,  Wednesday,  Feb.  16, 1780. 

6  Gen.  Heath  to  Gen.  Washington,  Feb.  10  ;  Heath's 
Mem.,  p.  231.—'  Heath's  Mem.,  p.  231. — 8  Gen.  Heath  to 
Gen.  Washington,  Feb.  10,  1780.—  °  Ibid. 

10  Heath's  Mem.,  p.  231  ;  Thatcher's  Mil.  Jour.,  p.  185. 


visited  their  countrymen  were  extended 
to  the  Americans  in  this  case ;  and  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  and  the  wounded 
bore  evidences  of  their  heartless  bar- 
barities.1 The  grenadiers  of  the  Guards 
having  forced  the  house  in  which  a  few 
of  the  fugitives  had  taken  refuge,2  it 
was  set  on  fire,  and,  with  five  wounded 
men  who  were  in  it,3  and  the  surround- 
ing buildings,  it  was  consumed.4  After 
securing  his  prisoners  the  enemy  retired, 
arriving  at  Kingsbridge  at  about  nine 
in  the  evening.5 

In  this  affair  the  Americans  lost  thir- 
teen men  killed,  besides  Captain  Rob- 
erts.6 Thirty-seven  were  wounded,  of 
whom  seventeen  were  left  behind,7  and 
twenty  taken  prisoners.8  Sixty-eight, 
exclusive  of  the  wounded,9 — seventy-six 
in  all, — were  taken  prisoners,  among 
whom  were  Joseph  Young, — the  owner 
of  the  property,  —  Lieutenant-colonel 
Thompson,  Captain  Watson,  Captain- 
lieutenant  Farley,  Lieutenants  Burley 
and  Maynard,  and  Ensigns  Fowler  and 
Bradley.10  The  loss  of  the  enemy  is 
said  to  have  been  five  killed  and  eigh- 
teen wounded.11 


1  Collins'  N.  J.  Gazette,  No.  112,  Trenton,  Wednesday, 
Feb.  16,  1780.— 2  Gen.  Heath  to  Gen.  Washington,  Feb. 
10;  Eivington's  Eoyal  Gazette,  No.  352,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  9, 
1780.— s  Collins'  N.  J.  Gazette,  No.  112,  Wednesday,  Feb. 
16,  1780.— *  Heath's  Mem.,  p.  231.— 6  Eivington's  Eoyal 
Gazette,  No.  352,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  9,  1780.— 6  Gen.  Heath  to 
Gen.  Washington,  Feb.  10  ;  Collins'  N.  J.  Gazette,  No. 
112,  Trenton,  Wednesday,  Feb.  16,  1780.— T  Gen.  Heath 
to  Gen.  Washington,  Feb.  10. — 8  Eivington's  Eoyal  Ga- 
zette, No.  352,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  6,  1780.— '  Ibid.—10  Heath's 
Mem.,  p.  231. — u  Gaines'  N.  Y.  Gazette  and  Mercury,  No. 
1477,  Feb.  7,  1780  ;  Heath's  Mem.,  p.  231.  Eivington 
(Eoyal  Gazette,  No.  352,  Feb.  9,  1780)  says  the  loss  was  three 
hilled  and  fifteen  wounded;  and  Lieut.  Mathews,  in  his  Nar- 
rative, says  three,  only,  were  killed. 


CHAPTER     LXI 


May  29,  17§0. 
THE    ACTION    AT    THE    WAXHAWS,   S.  C. 


The  surrender  of  Charleston  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  precipitate  retreat  of  sev- 
eral parties  of  militia  which  were  ad- 
vancing to  its  relief  ;x  and  by  the  rapid 
march  of  detachments  from  the  enemy's 
main  body  at  Charleston,  through  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State,  to  suppress  the 
spirit  of  insurrection  which  had  pre- 
vailed, and  to  receive  the  submission  of 
the  planters,  which  had  been  so  cheer- 
fully yielded  to  the  victors,  wherever 
they  had  appeared.2 

One  of  these  parties,  composed  of 
three  hundred  men  from  Petersburg, 
Virginia,3  and  commanded  by  Colonel 
Buford,4  had  reached  Lanneau's  Ferry, 
on  the  Santee,  when  intelligence  of  the 
surrender  met  it,5  and  a  messenger  was 
sent  to  General  Huger,  the  senior  offi- 
cer in  Carolina,  for  instructions.6  He 
directed  Colonel  Buford  to  retire  to 
Hillsborough,  by  way  of  Camden;  to 
take  with  him,  or  destroy,  the  stores 


1  Gordon,  iii.  p.  360. — 2  Ibid.  ;  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C, 
ii.  p.  108. — *  Gen.  Woodford  to  Gen.  Washington,  April 
8  ;  Adj.  Bowyer's  "  Particular  account  of  Colonel  Buford' s 
defeat." — 4  Adj.  Bowyer's  account ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  360  ; 
Moultrie's  Mem.,  p.  203. 

6  Adj.  Bowyer's  account. — "  Ibid. 


and  ammunition  which  had  been  col- 
lected there ;  and  to  remove,  from  that 
place,  some  thirty  or  forty  prisoners 
who  had  been  detained  there.1  In  con- 
formity with  these  instructions,  such 
stores  as  could  not  be  removed  were 
thrown  into  a  creek,  and,  with  the  re- 
mainder and  the  prisoners,  the  party 
proceeded  on  its  way  towards  Hills- 
borough, and  had  halted,  to  rest  its 
horses,  near  the  Waxhaw  Creek,2  about 
nine  miles  north  from  Lancaster  Court- 
house, S.  C.3 

In  the  mean  time  General  Cornwallis, 
who  had  left  Huger's  Bridge  on  the 
eighteenth  of  May,  at  the  head  of  twen- 
ty-five hundred  men  and  five  pieces  of 
artillery,  had  reached  Lanneau's  Ferry, 
and  crossed  the  Santee  River.4  On  the 
twenty-second  he  moved  forward  in 
pursuit  of  Colonel  Buford ;  but  when 
he  had  reached  Nelson's  Ferry,  he 
found  that  the  latter  was  so  far  in  ad- 
vance that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
main  body  to  overtake  him.5     Having 

1  Adj.  Bowyer's  account. — 2  Ibid. — s  Lossing's  Field 
Book,  ii.  pp.  663,  664. — 4  Tarleton's  Southern  Campaign, 
pp.  26,  27  ;  Moultrie's  Mem.,  ii.  p.  203. 

6  Tarleton's  Southern  Campaign,  p.  27. 
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no  inclination  to  abandon  the  pursuit 
while  any  means  remained  unemployed, 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  Lord 
Cornwallis  detached  forty  of  the  Sev- 
enteenth dragoons,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  of  the  Legion,  one  hundred 
mounted  light-infantry,  also  from  the 
Legion,  and  a  three-pounder,  under 
Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton,  to  con- 
tinue the  pursuit.1  The  rapidity  of 
the  march  and  the  heat  of  the  climate 
proved  fatal  to  his  horses,  but  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Tarleton  seized  others  to 
take  their  places,  and  pressed  forward.2 
On  the  twenty-seventh  the  detachment 
reached  Camden,  and  Rugely's  Mills  on 
the  twenty-eighth,  when  he  learned  that 
Colonel  Buford  was  about  twenty  miles 
in  advance  of  him.3  He  started  in  pur- 
suit, but  Colonel  Buford  was  also  push- 
ing forward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  next  day  that  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Tarleton  approached  the 
Americans.4  Desiring  to  check  their 
progress,  the  former  resorted  to  strata- 
gem to  effect  it ;  and  for  that  purpose5 
sent  forward  Captain  Kinlock  of  the 
Legion,  with  a  summons  to  Colonel 
Buford,  magnifying  the  numbers  of  the 
pursuit,  and  requiring  his  surrender.6 
It  was  hoped,  by  this  means,  "  to  in- 


1  Col.  Tarleton  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  May  30  ;  Tarleton's 
Southern  Campaign,  p.  27  ;  Moultrie's  Mem.,  ii.  p.  203. 

1  Tarleton,  p.  27.— 3  Ibid.,  p.  28  ;  Moultrie,  ii.  pp.  203, 
204.—  *  Tarleton,  p.  28.— B  Col.  Tarleton  (Southern  Cam- 
paign, p.  28)  says  this  was  "  a  stratagem  to  delay  the  march  of 
the  enemy'''  showing  the  bad  faith  in  which  the  summons 
was  sent,  and  proving,  conclusively,  that  the  massacre 
had  been  already  determined  on. 

6  Col.  Tarleton  to  Col.  Buford,  with  the  proffered  terms, 
May  29,  1780 ;  Tarleton,  p.  28 ;  Moultrie,  ii.  p.  204. 


timidate  him  into  submission,  or,  at 
least,  delay  him  while  he  deliberated 
on  an  answer,"1  and  there  is  but  little 
doubt  that,  as  deceit  and  falsehood 
were  employed,  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  gaining  the  advantage  which 
honorable  pursuit  could  not  secure,  that 
some  portion,  at  least,  of  the  outrage 
which  followed  had,  even  then,  been 
determined  upon. 

In  the  mean  time  the  repose  of  the 
American  troops  had  been  disturbed 
by  a  young  man,  who,  riding  forward 
from  Rugely's  Mills,  warned  them  of 
the  approach  of  the  detachment  which 
was  pursuing  them.2  The  troops  were 
immediately  put  in  motion  again,  and 
had  proceeded  about  two  miles  when 
they  were  overtaken  by  Captain  Kin- 
lock,  whom  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton 
had  sent  forward  on  a  mission  of  dis- 
honor.8 Adjutant  Bowyer  was  ordered 
to  meet  him,  but  he  declined  to  com- 
municate his  message  to  any  but  Col- 
onel Buford.4  The  latter,  after  halting 
his  column,  and  forming  his  men  across 
the  road,  repaired  to  the  spot  where 
Captain  Kinlock  was,5  read  his  sum- 
mons and  the  proffered  terms,  and  was 
assured  by  the  latter,  "  on  his  honor,  as  a 
gentleman  and  an  officer,"  that  the  pur- 
suit numbered  upwards  of  six  hundred 
men,  half  of  whom  were  cavalry.6  Dis- 
believing the  story  which  Captain  Kin- 
lock   had    conveyed,    Colonel    Buford 

1  Tarleton's  Southern  Campaign,  p.  28. — a  Adj.  Bowyer's 
account. — 3  Tarleton's  Southern  Campaign,  p.  28  ;  Adj. 
Bowyer's  account. — *  Adj.  Bowyer's  account. — 6  Ibid. 

6  Ibid.  This  is  fully  confirmed  by  Tarleton  (Southern 
Campaign,  p.  28). 
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answered,  "I  reject  your  proposals,  and 
shall  defend  myself  to  the  last  extremi- 
ty," and  dismissed  the  flag.1  He  then 
returned  to  his  troops,  and  informed 
his  officers  what  he  had  done,  receiving 
their  general  approval  of  the  course  he 
had  adopted.2 

Preparations  were  immediately  made 
for  action ;  and  having  posted  his  men 
in  an  open  wood,  on  the  right  of  the 
road,  Colonel  Buford  formed  his  men 
in  a  single  line,  with  a  small  reserve, 
and  awaited  the  enemy's  approach.3 

Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton  advanced 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  Colonel 
Buford's  position,  and,  without  moles- 
tation, formed  his  men.4  His  right 
wing,  composed  of  sixty  dragoons  and 
nearly  as  many  infantry,  under  Major 
Cochrane,  was  moved — the  infantry  to 
gall  the  Americans'  left  flank,  the  dra- 
goons to  attack  their  front ;  his  centre, 
composed  of  forty  from  the  Seventeenth 
dragoons  and  part  of  the  Legion  light- 
horse,  commanded  by  Captains  Corbet 
and  Kinlock,  was  to  charge  the  Amer- 
ican centre ;  and  his  left  wing,  com- 
posed of  thirty  chosen  horse  and  some 
infantry,  led  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarle- 
ton, was  to  assault  the  right  and  re- 
serve of  the  American  forces.  In  this 
order   they   advanced   to   the   attack,5 


1  Col.  Abr.  Buford  to  Lieut. -Col.  Tarleton,  Waxhaws, 
May  29,  1780  ;  Adj.  Bowyer's  account. 

s  Adj.  Bowyer's  account. — 3  Col.  Tarleton  to  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  May  30  ;  Tarleton's  Southern  Campaign,  p.  29  ; 
Adj.  Bowyer's  account ;  Moultrie's  Mem.,  ii.  p.  204. 

4  Tarleton's  Southern  Campaign,  p.  30  ;  Moultrie's 
Mem.,  ii.  p.  204. — 6  Tarleton's  Southern  Campaign,  pp. 
29,  30  ;  Adj.  Bowyer's  account ;  Moultrie's  Mem.,  ii.  pp. 
204,  205. 


and,  the  Americans'  fire  having  been 
reserved  until  the  cavalry  was  within 
ten  yards  of  their  line,1  the  charge  swept 
the  single  line  before  it  and  threw  it 
into  instant  disorder.2 

Colonel  Buford,  perceiving  that  far- 
ther resistance  would  be  useless,  direct- 
ed Adjutant  Bowyer  to  advance  with 
a  flag  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton, 
and  to  say  that  he  would  accept  the 
terms  which  had  been  offered  in  the 
morning.8  The  action,  notwithstand- 
ing this  flag,  continued  on  both  sides, 
and  while  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton 
was  conversing  with  Adjutant  Bowyer, 
his  horse  was  shot  in  the  head,  and  fell 
with  his  rider  under  him.4  Indignant  at 
this  violation  of  their  own  flag,  by  the 
Americans,  an  indiscriminate  slaughter 
was  immediately  commenced  by  the  en- 
emy.5 Closing  his  ears  against  every 
appeal  for  mercy,  and  giving  full  scope 
to  every  passion  which  malice,  revenge, 
and  victory  could  produce,  the  Ameri- 
cans, with  but  few  exceptions,  were  cut 
down ;  the  Colonel  and  a  few  others 
were  all  who  escaped.6  On  the  bodies 
of  those  who  were  too  badly  wounded 


1  Tarleton's  Southern  Campaign,  p.  30  ;  Moultrie's 
Mem.,  ii.  p.  205. — "Col.  Tarleton  to  Lord  Cornwallis, 
May  30  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  361 ;  Moultrie's  Mem.,  ii.  p.  205  ; 
Marshall,  iv.'  pp.  208,  209  ;   Hist,  of  Civil  War,  iii.  p.  87. 

3  Adj.  Bowyer's  account.  Maj.  Lee  (Hern,  of  War  in  the 
South,  pp.  78,  79)  refers  to  this  offer,  but  supposes  it  was 
made  before  the  action  commenced.  Judge  Marshall 
( Washington,  iv.  p.  208)  says  the  first  offer  was  rejected  by 
Col.  Buford,  but  says  nothing  of  the  subsequent  offer  of 
the  latter  to  accept  the  proffered  terms. 

4  Adj.  Bowyer's  account. — 6  Ibid.  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  361  ; 
Lee's  Mem.,  pp.  78,  79.— 6  Adj.  Bowyer's  account ;  Ram- 
say's Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  pp.  109,  110  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  193: 
Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  158. 
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to  be  removed,  an  average  of  sixteen 
wounds  on  each  man  appeared,1  and  no 
stronger  evidence  than  this  is  required 
to  show  the  savage  cruelty  which  the 
enemy  exercised  over  their  fallen  ad- 
versaries. 

Of  the  Americans,  one  lieutenant- 
colonel,  three  captains,  eight  subalterns, 
an  adjutant,  a  quartermaster,  and  nine- 
ty-nine rank  and  file,  were  killed  on  the 
spot;  three  captains,  five  subalterns, 
and  one  hundred  and  forty-two  ser- 
geants and  privates,  were  so  badly 
wounded  that  they  could  not  be  re- 
moved ;  and  three  officers  and  fifty 
privates — mostly  wounded — were  taken 
prisoners : z  of  the  British,  two  officers, 
three  privates,  and  eleven  horses  were 
killed  ;  and  one  officer,  eleven  privates, 
and  nineteen  horses  were  wounded.3 
Three  colors,  two  brass  six-pounders, 
two  royals,  and  a  large  quantity  of  am- 
munition, with  twenty-six  wagons  load- 
ed with  clothing  and  other  stores,  were 
also  taken  by  the  enemy.4 

While  the  savage  butchery  of  men 
pleading  for  mercy,  and  the  relentless 
chopping  to  pieces  of  the  helpless  and 
wounded  among  the  victims,  must  stamp 

1  Garden's  Anecdotes,  ii.  pp.  139,  140. 

"  "  Keturn  of  rebels  killed,  &c.,"  appended  to  Col.  Tarle- 
ton's  letter  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  May  30.  Gen.  Cornwallis 
in  Genera]  Orders,  ' '  Head-quarters,  Charlesloum  Neck,  June 
1, 1780,"  states  that  "one  hundred  and  seventy  were  cut 
to  pieces." — 3  "Keturn  of  British  killed,  &c,"  appended 
to  the  same  letter. 

4  Ibid.     Kivington's  Royal  Gazette,  No.  388,  N.  Y.,  June 
17,  1780,  contains  a  notice  of  this  affair,  in  which  it  is 
stated  the  artillery  taken  were  "  Saratoga  cannon." 
Vol.  I.— 74 


this  as  one  of  the  most  heartless  occur- 
rences of  the  war,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  continuation  of  the  fire, 
while  a  flag  was  negotiating  for  a  sur- 
render, was  a  violation  of  a  well-settled 
rule,  and,  to  some  extent,  justified,  among 
military  men  of  that  clay,  the  severity 
with  which  it  was  resented.1  The  ne- 
cessities of  the  times,  however,  in  this 
case,  as  in  many  others,  seized  the  occur- 
rence, and  employed  it  as  an  instru- 
mentality for  arousing  the  dormant  en- 
ergies of  the  people ;  and  "  Tarletorfs 
quarterv — originating  in  this  affair — 
became  a  standing  by-word  throughout 
the  country.2 

The  affair  at  the  Waxhaws  is  also 
memorable,  from  the  fact  that  there 
the  last  vestige  of  the  popular  power  in 
South  Carolina  was  extinguished ; 3  and 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  having  completely 
conquered  the  State  and  subdued  the 
greater  part  of  her  people,  returned  in 
triumph  to  New  York,  to  receive  the 
congratulations  of  his  friends  and  the 
applause  of  his  country.4 

1  It  has  been  denied  that  the  Americans  violated  the 
flag,  and  some,  even,  have  asserted  that  no  resistance  was 
made  by  them.  Judge  Marshall  (iv.  pp.  208,  209)  inclines 
to  that  opinion,  but  the  testimony  of  Adj.  Bowyer,  one  of 
Col.  Buford's  officers,  I  consider  to  be  conclusive  on  the 
subject. — 3  Gordon,  iii.  p.  361. — s  Sir  H.  Clinton  to  Lord 
Geo.  Germain,  June  4,  1780  ;  Tarleton's  Mem.,  p.  32  ; 
Bamsay'sKev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  pp.  110, 112  ;  Moultrie's  Mem., 
ii.  p.  208.—*  Moultrie's  Mem.,  p.  209  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  211. 


[Note. — The  report  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  the  British 
Government,  inclosing  letters  from  Lord  Cornwallis  and 
Lieut.-Col.  Tarleton,  illustrative  of  this  chapter,  has  been 
omitted  by  the  Bublishers  for  want  of  room.] 


CHAPTER    LXII. 

June  1,  178©.' 

THE  ACTION  BETWEEN  THE  TRUMBULL  AND  THE  WATT. 


The  obstinate  defence  of  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard,  in  1779,  had  given 
character  to  the  infant  navy  of  the 
United  States ;  and  the  operations  of 
the  following  year  were  opened  with 
an  action  which  was  well  calculated  to 
sustain  the  reputation  which  it  had  pre- 
viously acquired. 

On  the  first  of  June,  1780,  the  Trum- 
bull, of  twenty-eight  guns  (mounting 
twenty-four  twelve-pounders  and  six 
six-pounders),  with  one  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  men,  and  commanded  by 
Captain  James  Nicholson,2  was  cruising 
in  latitude  35°  54'  K,  longitude  66°  W., 
when  a  strange  sail  was  made  to  wind- 
ward.3 Orders  were  immediately  given 
to  furl  all  her  canvas,  in  order  that  the 
character  of  the  stranger  might  be  as- 
certained without  exposing  herself.4  It 
was  soon  made  out  that  the  sail  was  a 
large    ship,  and  that    she  was    coming 

1  ' '  The  Protest  of  Capt.  John  Coulthard,' '  in  Riving- 
ton's  Eoyal  Gazette,  No.  387,  N.  Y.,  Wednesday,  June 
14,  1780.  Mr.  Cooper  (Naval  Hist.,  i.  p.  123)  and  Mr. 
Clark  (Naval  Hist.,  p.  72)  suppose  the  action  was  fought 
on  the  second  of  June. — "  Goldsborough's  Naval  Chron.,  p. 
14  ;  Cooper,  i.  p.  123  ;  Clark,  p.  72. 

3  "  Capt.  Coulthard's  Protest ;"  Clark,  p.  72  ;  Cooper, 
i.  p.  123.  Collins'  N.  J.  Gazette,  No.  132,  Trenton,  July 
5,  1780,  says  she  was  in  Lat.  35"  N.,  Lon.  64°  10'  W. 
The  Boston  Gazette  appears  to  confirm  it. 

4  Cooper,  i.  p.  123. 


down  on  the  Trumbull's  quarter.1 
Some  manceuvering  then  followed,  to 
test  the  stranger's  sailing  qualities,  and 
to  ascertain  her  strength ;  after  which 
the  Trumble  took  in  her  light  sails, 
hauled  up  her  courses,  hove  her  main- 
top-sail to  the  mast,  and  cleared  for  ac- 
tion.2 At  half-past  eleven,  the  stranger 
being  within  gunshot  to  windward,  the 
Trumbull  filled,  and,  as  she  outsailed 
the  former,  she  quickly  fetched  to  wind- 
ward, and  determined  to  engage  her.8 

At  this  time  the  stranger  appeared, 
for  the  first  time,  to  seek  to  avoid  an 
action ;  and  after  firing  three  guns,  and 
showing  British  colors,  she  edged  off, 
with  an  intention,  evidently,  to  pursue 
her  course.*  Unwilling  to  part  from 
his  new  acquaintance  in  so  unceremoni- 
ous a  manner,  Captain  Nicholson  ha- 
rangued his  men,  and  made  sail  and 
pursued  her.5  When  within  about  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  stranger,  she  gave 
the  Trumbull  a  broadside,  which  the 
latter  returned,  and  the  action  com- 
menced.6 

1  Capt.  Coulthard's  Protest;  Cooper,  i.  p.  123. 

a  Cooper,  i.  p.  123  ;  Clark,  p.  72.— a  Cooper,  i.  p.  123. 

4  Cooper,  i.  p.  123  ;  Clark,  p.  73.  Capt.  Coulthard's 
Protest  speaks  of  having  fired  two  guns,  and  wearing  to 
the  westward. — s  Capt.  Coulthard's  Protest ;  Cooper,  i. 
p.  123.—"  Capt.  Coulthard's  Protest ;  Clark,  p.  73. 
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For  upwards  of  three  hours  aud  a 
half  the  vessels  laid  nearly  abeam  of 
each  other, — never  more  than  half  a 
cable's  leugth  apart,  and  sometimes 
with  their  yards  nearly  interlocked, — 
the  action  continuing,  during  that  time, 
with  unabated  fury.1  Twice  the  Trum- 
bull was  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy's 
wads,  and  once  her  adversary  suffered 
in  a  similar  manner  from  hers.2  At 
length  the  enemy's  fire  slackened,  and 
victory  appeared  within  the  reach  of 
the  Americans,  when  the  mainmast 
gave  evidence  of  severe  injury,  and  to 
save  it, — and  probably  the  ship,- — the 
Trumbull  made  sail,  and  shot  ahead  of 
her  adversary.3 

She  had  not  proceeded  more  than  a 
hundred  yards,  however,  when  her  main 
and  mizzen  top-masts  went  overboard  ; 4 
and,  soon  afterwards,  notwithstanding 
every  effort  was  made  to  save  them, 
every  spar  came  down  except  the  fore- 
mast.5 Under  these  disadvantages  the 
enemy  appeared  to  have  complete  con- 
trol of  the  Trumbull ;  but,  instead  of 
profiting  by  her  misfortune,  she  went 
off  on  her  proper  course.6 

It  soon  afterwards  appeared  that  the 
stranger  was  the  Watt,  a  heavy  well- 
armed  letter-of-marque,  commanded  by 

1  Capt.  Coulthard's  Protest.  Collins'  N.  J.  Gazette, 
No.  132,  July  5,  1780,  says  the  action  continued  for  "five 
glasses." — *  Cooper,  i.  p.  123  ;  Clark,  p.  73. — s  Ibid. 

*  Boston  Gazette,  June  17. 

5  Collins'  N.  J.  Gazette.  No.  132  ;  Trenton,  July  5, 
1780  ;  Cooper,  i.  p.  123  ;  Clark,  p.  73. 

6  Collins'  N.  J.  Gazette,  No.  132,  Trenton,  July  5, 1780  ; 
Cooper,  i.  p.  123.  Capt.  Coulthard  says,  in  his  Protest, 
he  chased  the  Trumbull  eight  hours. 


Captain  Coulthard;1  that  she  had  been 
armed  to  resist  an  attack  from  frigates;2 
had  on  board  a  valuable  cargo,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  so  secure  that  it  had 
not  been  insured  ;3  that  her  rigging  and 
braces  were  shot  away,  her  masts  se- 
verely wounded, — the  main  top-mast 
being  carried  away  while  she  was  in 
sight  from  the  Trumbull,  —  and  one 
hundred  balls  had  struck  her  hull ;  and 
that  ninety-two  of  her  men  were  killed 
or  wounded.4 

The  Trumbull  lost  eight  of  her  crew, 
killed,  and  thirty-one  wounded,  among 
the  former  of  whom  were  two  of  her 
lieutenants.5 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  Trum- 
bull, in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  in 
procuring  seamen,  had  manned  a  large 
number  of  landsmen,  many  of  whom,  at 
the  time  of  the  action,  were  suffering 
from  sea-sickness,  it  is  not  strange  that 
this  has  been  considered,  in  many  re- 
spects a  more  remarkable  action  than 
that  between  the  Good  Man  Richard 
and  the  Serapis. 

'The  "Protest"  of  the  Capt.,  in  Kivington's  Royal 
Gazette,  No.  387,  N.  T.,  Wednesday,  June  14.  1780. 

2  Collins'  N.  J.  Gazette,  No.  132,  July  5,  1780,  says  she 
mounted  36  guns,  six  and  twelve  pounders.     The  Boston 
Gazette,  June  19,  gives  the  same  description.     Riving- 
ton's  Royal  Gazette,  No.  392,  N.  Y.,  Saturday,  July  1 
1780,  says  she  carried  82  guns  and  163  men. 

3  Clark,  p.  73. — 4  Capt.  Coulthard's  Protest. 

6  Collins'  N.  J.  Gazette,  No.  132,  Trenton,  July  5,  1780  ; 
Boston  Gazette,  June  19,  cited  by  Rivington's  Royal  Ga- 
zette, No.  392,  Saturday,  July  1,  1780. 


[Note. — The  "  Protest"  of  Captain  Coulthard,  made  to 
secure  his  owners,  which  had  been  provided  for  the  illus- 
tration of  this  chapter,  has  heen  omitted  by  the  Publish- 
ers for  want  of  room.] 


CHAPTER    LX  III 


June  7,  17§0. 


THE  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  THE  CONNECTICUT  FARMS,  N.  J. 


The  spring  of  1780  was  one  of  the 
most  trying  times  of  the  war,  and  the 
young  republic  staggered  under  the 
burdens  which  it  was  compelled  to 
carry.  The  currency  of  the  country — 
that  fruitful  source  of  trouble,  even  at 
the  present  day — was  the  subject  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  people, 
and  filled  with  alarm  every  patriot  in 
the  land.  Two  hundred  millions  of 
paper  dollars  had  been  created  by  the 
Continental  Congress,  besides  those 
which  the  several  States  had  issued, 
and  no  portion  of  either  had  been  re- 
deemed. The  faith  of  the  people  of  the 
States  which  respectively  issued  it,  had 
been  plighted  for  the  security  of  the 
latter;  and  the  honor  of  thirteen  sov- 
erign  States,  united  in  a  common  cause, 
had  given  an  appearance  of  value,  at 
least,  to  the  former ;  but,  with  the  mul- 
tiplication of  bills  of  credit,  to  be  used 
as  currency, — then,  as  now, — the  rela- 
tive value  of  gold  and  paper  became 
deranged,  and  fictitious  values  were 
placed  on  every  species  of  property. 
At  the  time  referred  to,  forty  dollars  of 
paper  were  required  to  represent  one  of 
specie  or  its  equivalent,  and  the  business 


of  the  country  became  unsettled  and 
uncertain.1 

The  commissaries  of  the  army,  with 
this  currency,  found  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  supplies,  and  great  dis- 
content prevailed  among  the  troops,  as 
well  as  among  the  people.2  The  pay 
of  the  troops,  from  this  cause,  had  be- 
come little  more  than  a  promise — in- 
sufficient to  furnish  the  necessary  cloth- 
ing for  their  use,— and  the  utmost  dis- 
tress stared  them  in  the  face.3  The 
officers  of  several  of  the  lines,  were 
therefore,  compelled  to  resign;4  while 
the  men,  in  many  instances,  soured 
from  other  causes,  were  driven  into  an 
actual  mutiny.8 

The  enemy  at  New  York  was  duly 
informed  of  the  existence  of  these  trou- 
bles, and  of  their  effect  on  the  army 
and  the  country  ;6  and  he  flattered  him- 


1  Sparks'  Washington,  pp.  306,  307  ;  Marshall's  Wash- 
ington, iv.  pp.  241,  242.— 2  Stedman,  ii.  pp.  239,  240  ; 
Sparks,  p.  306  ;  Marshall,  iv.  pp.  241,  242  ;  Gen.  Wash- 
ington to  Col.  Matthias  Ogden,  Jan.  8,  1780  ;  Same  to  the 
Magistrates  of  N.  J.,  Jan.  8,  1780.— 3  Marshall,  iv.  p.  268  ; 
Gordon's  N.  J.,  p.  305.— 4  Marshall,  iv.  p.  269. 

6  Ibid.,  pp.  269-274 ;  Gordon's  N.  J.,  p.  305. 

6  Stedman,  ii.  p.  240 ;  Murray's  Notes  on  Elizabeth- 
town,  p.  96  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  274. 
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self  with,  an  opinion  that  the  former 
waited  only  for  an  opportunity  to  de- 
sert its  colors  and  its  General,  and  that 
the  people  of  New  Jersey — among 
whom  the  troops  were  cantoned,  and 
whose  supplies  had  been  most  frequent- 
ly levied  on — were  ready  to  change 
their  government  and  return  to  the  al- 
legiance of  the  King.1 

To  strengthen  this  supposed  disposi- 
tion among  the  people,  to  encourage 
desertion  in  the  army,2  and,  probably, 
to  break  up  the  encampment  at  Morris- 
town,8  in  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the 
sixth  of  June,  1*780,4  about  five  thou- 
sand5 men,  commanded  by  Brigadiers 
Mathew,  Tryon,  and  Sterling,6  the  whole 
under  the  command  of  General  Knyp- 
hausen,  crossed  over  from  Staten  Island 
to  Elizabethtown  Point,7  and,  at  an 
early  hour  the  next  day,  moved  to  the 
Connecticut  Farms,8  a  small  village 
about  four  miles  northwest  from  Eliz- 
abethtown.' 


i  Stedman,  ii.  pp.  240,  241  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  274. 

3  Stedman,  ii.  pp.  240,  241  ;  Murray's  Elizabethtown, 
p.  96  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  274.— 3  Marshall,  iv.  p.  274. 

4  Murray's  Elizabethtown,  p.  96  ;  Hist,  of  Civil  War, 
iii.  p.  103  ;  Sedgwick's  Life  of  Wm.  Livingston,  p.  349  ; 
Gordon,  iii.  p.  368  ;  Gen.  Washington  to  Pies,  of  Cong., 
June  10. — 6  Hist,  of  Civil  War  in  America,  iii.  p.  103  ; 
Lieut.  Mathew's  Narrative  ;  Gordon's  Am.  Rev.,  iii.  p. 
368. — 6  Lieut.  Mathew's  Narrative  ;  Sparks'  Life  of  Wash- 
ington, p.  309  ;  Murray's  Elizabethtown,  p.  96  ;  Hist,  of 
Civil  War  in  America,  iii.  p.  103  ;  Letter  from  Baskin- 
ridge,  June  10  ;  Marshall's  Washington,  iv.  p.  275. 

*  Stedman,  ii.  p.  240  ;  Murray's  Elizabethtown,  p.  96  ; 
Hist,  of  Civil  War,  iii.  p.  103  ;  Letter  from  Baskinridge, 
June  10,  in  Collins'  N.  J.  Gazette,  No.  129,  Trenton, 
Wednesday,  June  14, 1780. — 8  Stedman,  ii.  p.  241 ;  Mur- 
ray's Elizabethtown,  p.  96  ;  Hist,  of  Civil  War,  iii.  p. 
103  ;  Gordon's  Am.  Rev.,  iii.  p.  368  ;  Letter  from  Bas- 
kinridge, June  10,  in  Collins'  N.  J.  Gazette. 

8  Barber  and  Howe's  Hist.  Coll.  of  N.  J.,  p.  196. 


No  sooner  was  the  enemy  put  in  mo- 
tion, than  the  real  character  of  the  dis- 
content in  New  Jersey  was  made  known 
by  the  appearance  of  the  people,  in 
arms,  to  oppose  his  progress.1  The 
militia,  also,  turned  out  with  great  alac- 
rity ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  peo- 
ple and  small  parties  of  Continental 
troops,  it  kept  up  a  galling  fire  on  the 
enemy,2  and  convinced  him  that  "al- 
though the  inhabitants  of  the  Jerseys 
had  murmured,  they  had  never  thought 
of  deserting  the  American  cause." 8 

It  is  probable  that  the  enemy,  thus 
enlightened,  would  have  returned  at 
once,  had  he  not  hoped  to  find,  in  the 
disaffection  among  the  troops,  some  en- 
couraging circumstances.  He  pushed 
forward,  therefore,  nearly  to  Spring- 
field4— every  step  being  opposed  by 
the  inhabitants  and  the  militia — but 
his  progress  was  arrested  at  the  bridge 
which  crosses  the  Rah  way  River,  east 
from  that  village,5  where  "  a  detach- 
ment from  that  army  which  was  repre- 
sented to  be  mutinous,  was  seen  drawn 
up  in  force,  ready  to  dispute  his  pas- 


1  Stedman,  ii.  p.  241  ;  Murray's  Elizabethtown,  p.  96  ; 
Letter  from  Baskinridge,  June  10,  in  Collins'  N.  J.  Ga- 
zette, No.  129,  June  14,  1780  ;  Letter  from  Morristown, 
June  9,  in  Collins,  No.  130  ;  Gordon's  Am.  Rev.,  iii.  p 
368  ;  Hist,  of  Civil  War,  iii.  p.  104.— 2  Murray's  Elizabeth 
town,  p.  96  ;  Hist,  of  Civil  War,  iii.  p.  104  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p 
241  ;  Marshall,  iv.,  pp.  274,  275  ;  Lieut.  Mathew's  Narra 
tive. — 3  Stedman,  ii.  p.  241  ;  Hist,  of  Civil  War,  iii.  pp 
104,  105.— 4  Ibid.  ;  Murray's  Elizabethtown,  p.  96  ;  Hist 
Civil  War,  iii.  p.  104  ;  Letter  from  Baskinridge,  June  10 
in  Collins'  N.  J.  Gazette,  No.  129,  June  14,  1780 ;  Lieut, 
Mathew's  Narrative. 

6  Letter  from  Baskinridge,  June  10,  in  Collins'  N.  J, 
Gazette,  No.  129 ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  276 ;  Gordon's  Am 
Rev.,  iii.  p.  369  ;  Letter  from  Morristown,  June  9,  in 
Collins'  N.  J.  Gazette,  No.  130,  June  21,  1780. 
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sage."1  Soon  afterwards  a  stronger 
body  arrived  from  the  camp  at  Morris- 
town,  taking  a  position  on  the  Short 
Hills,  near  by  ;2  and  the  enemy,  finding 
"  the  information  upon  which  the  expe- 
dition had  been  undertaken  was  not  to 
be  depended  upon,"3  took  advantage 
of  a  dark,  rainy  night,4  and  returned 
to  Elizabethtown.5  It  is  said  that  he 
would  have  passed  over  to  Staten 
Island  the  same  night,  had  it  not  been 
low  water,  which  prevented  the  em- 
barkation of  the  cavalry  until  the  next 
morning,  and  it  was  considered  neces- 
sary that  the  infantry  should  also  re- 
main to  cover  the  embarkation.6  This 
short  stay  at  the  Point  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  reflection,  and  Gen- 
eral Knyphausen  determined,  "for  the 
credit  of  the  British  arms,  to  remain 
some  days  longer  in  New  Jersey,  lest 
their  precipitate  retreat  should  be  rep- 
resented as  a  flight." T  This  "  credit," 
however,  was  quickly  impaired  by  the 
approach  of  General  Maxwell  and  a 
body  of  militia,  who  encamped  near 
by  and  watched  his  movements  ; 8  while 
scarcely  a  day  passed  that  some  exploit 
of  the  Jerseymen  did  not  detract  from 


1  Stedman,  ii.  p.  241 ;  Gordon's  Am.  Eev. ,  iii.  p.  369. 

2  Letter  from  Baskinridge,  June  10,  in  Collins'  N.  J. 
Gazette  ;  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  June  10;  Hist,  of 
Civil  War,  iii.  p.  105  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  277. 

3  Stedman.  ii.  p.  241. — 4  Letter  from  Baskinridge,  June 
10,  in  Collins'  N.  J.  Gazette  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  277  ;  Hist, 
of  Civil  War,  iii.  p.  105  ;  Stedman,  ii.  pp.  241,  242  ;  Lieut. 
Mathew's  Narrative.  Dr.  Murray  (Elizabethtown,  p.  96) 
supposes  he  returned  the  next  day. — °  Stedman,  ii.  p.  241 ; 
Gordon's  Am.  Rev.,  iii.  p.  370  ;  Hist,  of  Civil  War  in 
America,  iii.  p.  105. — 6  Stedman,  ii.  pp.  241,  242. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  242. — e  Letter  from  Baskinridge,  June  10,  in 
Collins'  N.  J.  Gazette,  No.  129,  June  14,  1780. 


the  same  "  credit,"  by  carrying  off  some 
of  his  troops  or  beating  in  his  outposts.1 

The  exact  loss  of  neither  party  has 
been  recorded.  It  appears,  however, 
that  four  officers  of  the  Jersey  brigade 
were  wounded,  and  one  (Mr.  Ogden) 
killed  on  the  first  day,  and  "consider- 
able damage"  is  said  to  have  been  sus- 
tained, at  the  same  time,  by  the  enemy.2 
Including  all  subsequent  operations  near 
Elizabethtown  by  this  party,  the  loss  of 
the  Americans  was  "  computed  to  be 
about  thirty  killed  and  wounded,  Cap- 
tain Reeves  being  among  the  former; 
and  that  of  the  enemy  is  said  to  be  a 
hundred  and  fifty  killed  and  as  many 
more  wounded."8 

What  renders  this  expedition  more 
conspicuous,  was  the  murder  of  Mrs. 
Hannah  Caldwell,  the  wife  of  Rev. 
James  Caldwell,  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  Elizabethtown,  which 
was  then  perpetrated ;  *  and  the  out- 
rages which  were  committed  on  the  in- 
habitants, generally,  after  their  contin- 


i  Hist,  of  Civil  War,  iii.  p.  105  ;  Letter  from  Baskin- 
ridge, June  10,  in  Collins'  N.  J.  Gazette  ;  Letter  from 
Morristown,  June  9,  in  same  paper,  No.  130,  June  21, 
1780  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  277.— 2  Letter  from  Baskinridge, 
June  10,  in  Collins'  N.  J.  Gazette,  No.  129,  Trenton,  June 
14,  1780.— 3  Collins'  N.  J.  Gazette,  No.  129,  Trenton, 
Wednesday,  June  14,  1780. 

4  Dr.  Murray's  Mem.  of  Eev.  Jas.  Caldwell,  read  before 
the  N.  J.  Hist.  Society,  May  25,  1848  ;  Dr.  Murray's 
Notes  on  Elizabethtown,  p.  96  ;  Hist,  of  Civil  War,  iii.  p. 
104  ;  Sedgwick's  Life  of  Wm.  Livingston,  p.  350  ;  Barber 
and  Howe's  Hist.  Coll.  of  N.  J.,  p.  196  ;  Marshall,  iv.  pp. 
275,  276  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  369  ;  Letter  from  a  British  offi- 
cer, in  Bivington's  Gazette,  No.  389,  N.  Y.  June  21, 
1780.  Dr.  Murray  (Notes  on  Elizabethtown,  p.  75),  Dr. 
Bamsay  (Am.  Rev. ,  ii.  p.  182),  and  the  inscription  on  the 
monument  to  her  memory,  state  she  was  killed  on  the 
second  visit  of  the  enemy. 
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uecl  attachment  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
had  been  witnessed  by  the  enemy.1 

Mrs.  Caldwell  and  her  family  had 
left  their  home  in  Elizabethtown,  and 
sought  shelter  in  the  parsonage  at  Con- 
necticut Farms,  where  she  remained 
until  the  enemy  entered  the  village, 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of 
her  friends.  Her  amiable  disposition, 
her  fervent  piety,  and  her  charitable 
care  of  the  poor  and  the  distressed,  had 
obtained  for  her  the  particular  attach- 
ment of  all  who  knew  her ;  and,  as  the 
enemy  approached  the  village  she  re- 
tired to  her  bedroom,  at  the  back  part 
of  the  house,  with  her  children,  for 
their  greater  security.  While  there,  a 
Tory,  who  had  jumped  over  the  fence 
into  the  back  yard  of  the  premises, 
fired  at  her  through  the  window,  and 
she  fell,  pierced  with  two  balls,  a  victim 
of  that  ferocity  which  especially  charac- 
terized the  Tories  in  their  opposition  to 
their  countrymen.2  The  infant  which 
was  in  her  arms  when  she  fell, — whose 
days  have  been  lengthened  until  within 
a  short  time  past,3- — and  the  terror- 
stricken  children  were  removed ;  and, 

1  Sedgwick's  Life  of  Win.  Livingston,  p.  350  ;  Barber 
and  Howe's  Hist.  Coll.  of  N.  J.,  p.  196  ;  Letter  from  an 
officer,  "Camp,  June  13,"  in  Collins'  N.  J.  Gazette,  No. 
130,  Trenton,  June  21,  1780. 

2  Murray's  Elizabethtown,  pp.  75,  76,  96  ;  Ramsay's 
Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  182;  Barber  and  Howe's  Hist.  Coll.  of 
N.  J.,  pp.  196,  197. — 3  Maria,  wife  of  Robert  S.  Robertson, 
of  New  York,  was  the  child  here  referred  to. 


soon  afterwards,  the  body  of  the  unfor- 
tunate victim — at  the  urgent  solicita- 
tion of  some  of  the  inhabitants — was 
dragged  out,  and  thrown  into  the 
street;1  when  the  house,  in  common 
with  all  the  other  buildings  in  the  vil- 
lage, except  one  house,  which  then  be- 
longed to  Captain  Henry  Wade,2  at  the 
instance  of  General  Tryon,  who  was 
present,3  were  committed  to  the  flames.4 
On  the  following  morning  her  husband, 
who  was  with  the  troops,  obtained  a 
flag,  and  removed  the  body  for  inter- 
ment. 

Besides  the  destruction  of  buildings 
at  Connecticut  Farms,  the  enemy  mark- 
ed his  progress  with  a  series  of  outrages 
and  robberies.  Every  thing  which 
could  be  carried  away  was  removed  in 
wagons  which  had  been  brought  for 
that  purpose ;  and  so  far  was  the  spirit 
of  plunder  and  destruction  carried,  that 
the  feather-beds  were  ripped  open,  the 
feathers  scattered  in  the  roads,  and  the 
ticks  carried  away.5 

i  Murray's  Elizabethtown,  pp.  76,  96  ;  Ramsay's  Am. 
Rev.,  ii.  p.  182  ;  Garden's  Anecdotes,  ii.  p.  216  ;  Letter 
from  an  officer,  dated  "Camp,  June  13,"  in  Collins'  N.  J. 
Gazette,  No.  130,  June  21,  1780. 

2  Barber  and  Howe's  Hist.  Coll.  of  N.  J.,  p.  197. 

3  Marshall,  iv.  p.  275  ;  Hist,  of  Civil  War,  iii.  p.  103. 

1  Murray's  Elizabethtown,  pp.  76,  96  ;  Barber  and 
Howe's  Hist.  Coll.  of  N.  J.,  p.  196  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  275  ; 
Gordon,  iii.  p.  369  ;  Lieut.  Mathew's  Narrative.  Dr. 
Ramsay  (Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  182)  says  thirteen  houses  and  a 
meeting-house  were  burned  at  Connecticut  Farms. 

6  Barber  and  Howe's  Hist.  Coll.  of  N.  J.,  p.  196. 
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THE     BATTLE     OF     RAMSOUR'S     MILL. 


The  reduction  of  Charleston,  and  the 
return  to  New  York  of  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, left  Lord  Cornwallis  at  the  head  of 
affairs  in  the  Southern  Department.2 
Two  of  the  newly  organized  States  had, 
practically,  returned  to  their  allegiance 
to  the  King;  and  his  lordship's  atten- 
tion was  next  directed  to  North  Caro- 
lina, as  a  field  for  future  conquests; 
while  the  correspondence  which  he  had 
opened  with  the  Royalists  of  that  State 
presented,  in  glowing  colors,  the  most 
flattering  prospects  of  success.  The  ex- 
treme heat — which  seriously  affected 
the  troops — and  the  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions in  that  State,  from  which  the 
troops  could  not  be  supplied  until  after 
harvest,  however,  presented  insuperable 
obstacles ;  and  Lord  Cornwallis  urged 
his  correspondents  to  remain  quiet,  until 
after  the  harvest  had  been  got  in,  and 
to  collect  stores, — promising  that,  in 
the  latter  part  of  August  or  beginning 
of  September,  the  Royal  troops  would 
advance  and  cover  the  organization  and 
operations  of  the  Royalists  in  that  State.3 

The  Royal  troops  were  quartered  in 


1  See  also  Moultrie's  Mem.,  ii.  p.  217.  Dr.  Gordon  (Am. 
Rev.,  iii.  p.  386)  and  Maj.  Henry  Lee  (Mem.  of  War  in  the 
South)  say  the  action  took  place  on  the  twenty-second. 

*  Gordon,  iii.  p.  38"..  3  Hist,  of  Civil  War,  iii.  p.  95  ; 
Moultrie's  Mem.,  p.  218. 


the  several  posts  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia ;  and  the  restless  spirits  among 
them  prompted  kindred  spirits  among 
the  Tories,  in  the  adjoining  State,  to 
disregard  the  injunctions  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis, and  to  organize  for  service  in  the 
field.  Against  these  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  had,  more  than  once,  assem- 
bled in  arms  and  witnessed  their  dis- 
persion or  their  removal,  without  com- 
ing to  action. 

One  of  these  ambitious  leaders,  a  man 
named  John  Moore, — whose  parents  re- 
sided within  six  miles  of  Ramsour's 
Mill,  in  Lincoln  county,  North  Carolina, 
— appeared  in  that  vicinity,  on  the  7th 
of  June,  and  announced  himself  the 
Lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment  of 
North  Carolina  Loyalists,  of  which  John 
Hamilton,  of  Halifax  county,  was  the 
Colonel.  He  was  attired  in  a  suit  of 
shabby  regimentals,  wore  a  sword, 
talked  largely  of  the  campaign  in  South 
Carolina,  and  ordered  the  people  to  as- 
semble, on  the  tenth  of  June,  in  the 
woods  on  Indian  Creek,  seven  miles 
from  Ramsour's  Mill.  At  the  appoint- 
ed time  forty  men  appeared,  when 
Moore  communicated  to  them  the  wish- 
es of  Lord  Cornwallis,  respecting  their 
movements ;  and  they  were  about  to 
return  to  their  homes,  when  an  express 
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came  in  to  inform  them  that  Major 
Joseph  McDowell  of  Burke  county, 
with  twenty  Whigs,  was  approaching 
to  attack  them,  and  that  he  was  within 
eight  miles  of  them.  This  incident, 
simple  in  itself,  instantly  gave  a  new 
character  to  the  movement,  and  ren- 
dered inoperative  all  the  judicious  ad- 
vice of  Lord  Cornwallis,1  and  all  the 
good  intentions  of  their  leader.  Con- 
fident of  their  strength,  flushed  with 
the  zeal  of  untried  soldiers,  and  am- 
bitious of  fame  in  their  new  vocation, 
the  assembly  resolved  to  attack  the 
Major;  but,  on  the  next  day,  when 
they  were  ready,  he  had  retired,  and 
was  beyond  their  reach.  They  return- 
ed to  their  homes,  therefore,  with  or- 
ders to  reassemble  at  Ramsour's  Mill 
on  the  thirteenth,  two  days  afterwards. 

When  Moore  next  met  his  newly- 
formed  command,  two  hundred  men 
were  there ;  and  these  were  joined  on 
the  following  day  (June  1UK)  by  many 
others,  among  whom  was  Nicholas 
Welch,  a  Major  in  the  regiment  of 
which  Moore  was  the  Lieutenant-col- 
onel. They  remained  encamped  near 
Ramsour's  Mill  for  several  days,  acces- 
sions to  their  numbers  coming  in  daily ; 
and  on  the  twentieth  of  June,  thirteen 
hundred  men,  one  quarter  of  them 
without  arms,  were  there  assembled. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Whigs  of  North 
Carolina  had  not  been  inactive.  Lord 
Rawdon,  with  a  party  of  Regulars,  had 

1  Stedman,  ii.  p.  196  ;  Tarleton's  Southern  Campaigns, 
p.  91.     Lord  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  June  30, 
1780,  where  the  want  of  authority  to  take  the  field  is  fully 
maintained. 
Vol.  I. — 75 


taken  post  at  the  Waxhaws,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  South  Carolina ;  and,  on  the  12th 
of  June,  eight  hundred  of  the  militia  of 
North  Carolina  assembled,  at  the  call  of 
General  Rutherford,  to  check  his  move- 
ments. When  intelligence  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Tories  reached  him, 
on  the  fourteenth,  he  promptly  issued 
orders  to  Colonel  Locke,  of  Rowan 
county,  and  other  officers  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, to*  take  measures  to  disperse 
them,  while  he  watched  Lord  Rawdon 
in  his  movements  in  South  Carolina. 

The  success  of  Moore  and  Walsh,  in 
their  movements  near  Ramsour's,  speed- 
ily attracted  the  attention  both  of  Gen- 
eral Rutherford  and  Colonel  Locke ; 
and  both  simultaneously  moved  against 
them.  The  messengers  which  General 
Rutherford  sent  to  convey  his  orders  to 
Colonel  Locke  never  reached  him  ;  and 
while  the  former  waited  for  the  arri- 
val of  the  latter,  and  the  latter,  too 
weak  to  attack  them  without  assistance, 
waited  for  the  solicited  co-operation  of 
the  former,  both  remained  inactive.1 
At  leno'th,  after  sending  Colonel  John- 
son  to  General  Rutherford's  camp  to 
apprise  him  of  the  movement,  late  in 
the  evening  of  the  nineteenth  of  June, 
Colonel  Locke2  and  those  under  his 
command — four  hundred  in  number — 


1  Dr.  Gordon  (Am.  Rev.,  iii.  p.  386)  and  Maj.  Henry  Lee 
(Mem.  of  War  in  the  South,  p.  81)  suppose  Col.  Locks  was 
detached  from  Gen.  Rutherford,  because  the  latter  had  not 
arms  for  a  greater  party.  Dr.  Ramsay  (Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii. 
p.  128)  appears  to  concur  with  them  in  that  opinion. 

2  Dr.  Ramsay  (Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  161),  Stedman  (Am.  Rev., 
ii.  p.  196),  Tarleton  (Southern  Campaigns,  p.  91),  Gen,  Corn- 
wallis (Letter  to  Sir  E.  Clinton,  June  30,  1780)  suppose  Gen. 
Rutherford  commanded  in  the  action. 
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marched  from  Mountain  Creek,  sixteen 
miles  from  Ramsour's,  where  they  had 
been  encamped,  and,  by  daybreak  on 
the  twentieth,  they  had  arrived  within 
a  mile  of  the  enemy's  camp. 

The  oi'ganization  of  both  parties  was 
only  nominal ;  and  each  moved  and 
fought  more  under  the  directions  of  the 
captains  than  of  the  colonels  who  were 
the  nominal  commanders-in-chief.  The 
Whigs  had  arranged — for  the  whole . 
movement  was  democratic,  having  been 
determined  either  by  the  whole  expe- 
dition, or  by  the  officers,  "  in  council," 
as  the  representatives  of  their  men — that 
the  companies  of  Captains  Falls,  Mc- 
Dowell, and  Brandon,  should  be  mount- 
ed, and  act  as  cavalry;  while  all  the 
others  should  "  be  left  to  the  officers  to 
be  governed  by  circumstances  after  they 
should  have  met  the  enemy."  The  To- 
ries were  encamped  on  a  hill,  three 
hundred  yards  east  of  Ramsour's  Mill, 
and  half  a  mile  north  of  the  village  of 
Lincoln  ton,  with  a  picket-guard  six  hun- 
dred yards  in  advance,  besides  which 
there  appears  to  have  been  but  little 
appearance  of  regularity. 

The  hill  on  which  the  Tories  had  en- 
camped was  one  of  a  range  which  ex- 
tended in  nearly  an  easterly  course 
along  the  southerly  side  of  the  mill- 
pond  ;  and,  at  its  foot,  swept,  with  a 
graceful  curve,  a  beautiful  glade,  be- 
tween which  and  the  summit  of  the 
hill — a  distance  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  yards — the  gentle  southerly  slope 
was  covered  with  bushes  ;  while,  here 
and  there,  a  tree  remained — the  scat- 
tered memorials  of  the  primitive  forest. 


Across  the  point  of  this  range  of  hills, 
west  from  the  Tories'  encampment,  the 
road  from  Ramsour's  to  the  Tuckasege 
Ford  extended  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion ;  on  the  easterly  side  of  which  road, 
from  the  summit  of  the  hill  to  the 
glade  at  its  foot,  was  a  fence — the  well- 
known  rail-fence  of  that  country. 

Along  this  road,  from  the  south,  the 
Whigs — they  could  not  be  called  troops 
— approached  the  enemy,  the  mounted 
companies  of  Captains  Falls,  McDowell, 
and  Brandon  being  in  front,  the  others, 
in  double-file,  following  in  the  rear. 
When  the  horsemen  came  in  sight  of 
the  enemy's  picket,  which  was  stationed 
on  this  road  at  a  point  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  southeast  from  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  the  latter  discharged  their  pieces 
and  fled  to  the  camp,  carrying  with 
them,  in  the  most  indefinite  terms,  the 
first  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the 
Whigs.  The  camp  was  instantly  thrown 
into  the  greatest  disorder ;  and  when 
the  horsemen,  who  pressed  after  the 
picket,  turned  to  their  right  into  the 
glade,  and  thence  galloped  up  the  slope 
towards  the  enemy's  line,  the  confusion, 
if  possible,  was  increased.1  Those  of 
the  Tories  who  were  unarmed — and 
some  who  had  arms  with  them — turned 
and  ran  away,  taking  a  position  on  the 
other  side  the  creek ;  while  those  who 
remained  or  were  less  active,  taking 
courage  from  the  small  number  of  their 
assailants, — the  Whigs  who  were  on 
foot  having  been  unable  to  keep  up 
with   the   horsemen,  when    the    latter 

1  See  also  Moultrie's  Mem.,  ii.  p.  218. 
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pushed  after  the  picket,— opened  a  fire 
on  them,  and  drove  them  down  the  hill. 
Seeing  the  effect  of  their  fire,  and,  prob- 
ably, supposing  that  this  handful  of 
horsemen  constituted  the  entire  strength 
of  the  assailants,  the  Tories  pursued 
them,  and  had  passed  some  distance 
down  the  slope,  when  the  Whigs  who 
were  on  foot  came  in  sight;  filed  to 
their  right,  out  of  the  road,  into  the 
glade ;  formed  their  line  at  the  foot 
of  the  slope ;  and  opened  their  fire. 
Neither  party  displayed  any  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  war,  and  the  lines  of  both 
were  formed  in  the  clumsiest  manner — 
some  places  being  crowded  to  excess, 
while  others  were  entirely  unoccupied. 
A  warm,  and  well-directed  fire  from  the 
"Whigs  was  opened  and  kept  up  ;  while 
one  which  was,  probably,  not  less  de- 
structive, was  returned  by  the  Tories. 
Gradually,  however,  the  latter  fell  back 
to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  then  over 
it,  when  the  slight  shelter  which  was 
thus  afforded  them  gave  them  encour- 
agement, and  they  rallied  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  position.  The  Whigs,  in 
their  turn,  were  then  compelled  to  fall 
back  to  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  and,  in  the 
positions  which  the  parties  fir  si  occu- 
pied the  contest  was  obstinately  con- 
tinued. At  this  moment  Captain  Har- 
den led  a  small  party  of  Whigs  along 
the  road,  up  the  hill ;  and,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  shelter  which  the  zig-zag 
rail-fence  afforded,  he  opened  a  galling 
fire  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Tories. 
At  the  same  moment,  but  without 
any  apparent  concert,  a  portion  of  the 
Whigs  on  the  right  of  their  line  moved 


obliquely  in  that  direction,  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  some  shelter  which 
the  ground  afforded ;  and,  having  se- 
cured it,  opened  a  destructive  fire  on 
the  enemy's  left  flank.  A  fire  which 
was  so  destructive  as  this  could  not  be 
long  sustained ;  and  the  Tories  once 
more  fell  back  towards  the  summit  of 
the  hill.  Perceiving  this  evidence  of 
defeat,  the  Whigs  on  the  flanks  appear 
to  have  closed  on  the  rear  of  the  ene- 
my's position,  near  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  his  re- 
treat, and  the  Tories  were  thus  hemmed 
in  between  two  fires.  When  both  par- 
ties became  thus  commingled,  with 
neighbor  struggling  against'  neighbor, 
and  kinsman  against  kinsman,  the  most 
desperate  energies  of  both  were  called 
into  requisition.  Having  no  bayonets, 
they  clubbed  their  rifles ;  and,  wherever 
a  twig  of  green  pine  stuck  in  a  hat  in- 
dicated a  Tory,  the  sturdy  blows  of  the 
Whigs  fell  with  the  utmost  good- will. 
After  this  conflict  had  continued  for 
some  time,  success  at  one  time  appearing 
to  favor  the  one,  and  at  another,  the 
other  party,  the  Whigs  appeared  to  be 
gaining  ground,  when  the  Tories  speed- 
ily abandoned  the  field,  falling  back, 
and  joining  their  companions  on  the 
other  side  the  creek. 

Having;  thus  driven  the  Tories  from 
their  position,  the  Whigs  appear  to 
have  seen,  for  the  first  time,  the  line 
which  had  been  formed  by  the  fugi- 
tives ;  and,  supposing  that  preparations 
were  being  made  to  renew  the  battle, 
the  Whigs  attempted  to  re-form  their 
line  near  the  summit  of  the  hill.     Not- 
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withstanding  all  their  efforts  only  one 
hundred  and  ten  men,  out  of  the  four 
hundred  who  entered  the  battle,  could 
be  collected.  Messengers  were  imme- 
diately dispatched  to  General  Ruther- 
ford, who  was  on  his  way  to  the  field, 
to  hurry  forward  with  his  troops ;  and 
every  measure  which  was  thought  of 
was  adopted  to  add  to  their  security. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Tories,  instead  of 
intending  to  renew  the  action,  were 
fearful  that  the  Whigs  would  pursue 
them,  and  were  busily  engaged  in  de- 
vising plans  for  securing  their  safety. 
For  this  purpose  a  flag  was  sent  to  the 
Whigs,  under  pretence  of  asking  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  their  wounded  and  bury- 
ing their  dead ; *  and  while  the  Whigs 
were  amused  by  the  negotiations  for 
that  purpose,  the  Tories,  singly,  or  in 
small  parties,  ran  away.2  Moore,  with 
thirty  of  his  men,  reached  Camden, 
where  he  joined  the  Regulars  under 
Lord  Rawdon ;  the  remainder  of  his 
force,  probably,  returned  to  their  homes,8 
wiser,  if  not  better  men. 

As  has  been  noticed  before,  the  entire 
force  of  the  Whigs  was  four  hundred 
men — of  which  it  is  supposed  that  not 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
were  in  the  action,  of  which  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  were  killed  or  wound- 

1  Maj.  Henry  Lee  (Mem.  of  War  in  the  South,  pp.  81,  82) 
supposes  this  flag  was  sent  before  the  action,  and  appears 
to  have  supposed  that  no  action  took  place.  Dr.  Ramsay 
(Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  129)  appears  to  concur  with  him  in 
this  view. — 2  See  also  Dr.  Gordon's  Am.  Rev.,  iii.  p.  387. 

3  This  is  sustained  by  the  words  of  Stedman  (ii.  p.  196), 
who  says  they  were  ' '  dispersed. ' '  As  Stedman  was  a  Com- 
missary in  this  part  of  the  army,  under  Lord  Cornwallis, 
his  statements  are  entitled  to  great  credit. 


ed,  —  Captains  Falls,  Dobson,  Smith, 
Bowman,  and  Armstrong  being  among 
the  former,  and  Captains  Houston  and 
McKissick  among  the  latter.1  The  en- 
tire force  of  the  enemy  was  nearly  thir- 
teen hundred  men,  of  whom  probably 
not  less  than  seven  hundred  were  en- 
gaged, and  a  hundred  and  fifty  killed 
and  wounded, — Captains  Cumberland, 
Murray,  and  Warlick  being  among  the 
former,  and  Captain  Carpenter  among 
the  latter.2 

The  only  marks  of  distinction  used 
were  the  small  twigs  of  pine  stuck  in 
the  hats  of  the  Tories,  and  pieces  of 
white  paper  in  those  of  the  Whigs, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other  after  they  had 
fallen ;  and  when,  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  of  battle,  the  people  of  the 
surrounding  country  came  on  the  field, 
and  recognized  a  neighbor,  a  friend,  or 
a  relative  among  the  fallen,  "a  scene 
was  witnessed  which  was  truly  afflict- 
ing to  humanity."  In  this  respect,  as 
in  the  peculiar  desperation  of  the  strug- 
gle, it  more  nearly  resembled  Oriskany 
than  did  any  other  action  of  the  war. 


1  Dr.  Gordon  (Am.  Rev. ,  iii.  p.  387)  says  that  only 
tweiUy-two  Whigs  were  killed  or  wounded. 

2  James  Williams,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  dated  "  Camp 
Catawba,  Old  Nation,  July  4,  1780"  (Gen.  Sumter's  camp), 
says  the  enemy  numbered  1300  men,  that  35  were  killed, 
that  all  their  baggage,  500  horses,  arms,  &c,  were  taken. 


[This  narrative  has  been  based  on  an  account  of  the  ac- 
tion which  was  written  by  Gen.  Joseph  Graham  (the  father 
of  Hon.  Wm.  A.  Graham,  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy), 
whose  distinguished  services  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution, 
and  whose  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  persons  and  in- 
cidents which  he  described,  give  peculiar  weight  to  his 
statements.  It  was  published  in  "  The  Catawba  Journal," 
published  in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  February  1,  1825.] 
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THE     ACTION     AT      SPRINGFIELD,    N.J. 


"While  the  enemy,  "  for  the  credit  of 
the  British  arms,"  was  laying  in  an  in- 
trenched camp,  at  Elizabethtown  Point, 
as  related  in  a  preceding  chapter,1  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  and  a  portion  of  the 
troops  which  he  had  taken  with  him  to 
the  South,  returned  to  New  York;2  and 
the  small  body  of  troops  which  had 
been  left  near  Springfield,  under  Gen- 
eral Greene,  to  cover  the  country  and 
the  stores  at  Morristown,3  were"  the  only 
obstacles,  besides  the  militia,  between 
the  enemy  and  the  camp. 

The  honor  of  the  enemy's  service, 
since  his  "precipitate  retreat"4  from 
Springfield,  on  the  seventh  of  June, 
appeared  to  require  some  successful  ex- 
pedition to  vindicate  its  character ; 5 
and  as  these  stores  at  Morristown, — 
with  General  Greene  before  them,  and 
General    Washino-ton     and    the     main 

O 

army  to  cover  them, — offered  sufficient 
inducement  for  the  attempt,  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  that  purpose.6 

Reinforcements  were  sent  from  New 
York  to  Elizabethtown  Point,7  while, 
for  the  purpose   of  withdrawing   Gen- 

1  Vide  Chap.  LXIIL— 2  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Lord  Geo. 
Germain,  July  4,  cited  by  Mr.  Sparks  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  243. 

3  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen.  Greene,  June  21. 

4  Stedman,  ii.  p.  242.— 5  Ibid.—6  Hist,  of  Civil  War,  iii. 
p.  106  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  244  ;  Caldwell's  Life  of  Greene, 
p.  86.— 7  Hist,  of  Civil  War,  iii.  p.  106. 


eral  "Washington  beyond  supporting 
distance,  a  large  body  of  troops  were 
embarked  on  transports,  which  laid  at 
anchor  in  the  North  River,  with  the 
intention,  apparently,  of  moving  up  the 
river  against  the  Highlands.1  With  a 
proper  regard  for  the  safety  of  the 
Jerseys,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
enabled  to  move  to  the  support  of  the 
Highlands,  if  that  should  be  necessary, 
General  Washington  moved  to  Rocka- 
way  Bridge,  about  eleven  miles,  to- 
wards Pompton,  northeast  from  Morris- 
town, and  there  encamped.2 

All  things  being  ready,  about  five 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
third  of  June,  the  enemy  moved  from 
Elizabethtown  Point,  on  the  same  road 
on  which  he  passed  on  the  seventh  of 
June.3  He  moved  rapidly  and  in  close 
order,4  so  that  the  people  had  but  little 
opportunity  to  oppose  his  progress,  al- 
though General  Greene,  at  Springfield, 
had  notice  of  the  projected  movement 
the  night  before,5  as  well  as  of  his  prog- 

1  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  July  4,  cited  by 
Mr.  Sparks  ;  Hist,  of  Civil  War,  iii.  p.  106  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p. 
244.— 2  Gen.  Washington  to  Pies,  of  Cong.,  June  25  ;  Sted- 
man, ii.  p.  244. — 3  Gen.  Greene  to  Gen.  Washington,  June 
24  ;  Hist,  of  Civil  War,  iii.  p.  106.— *  Gen.  Greene  to  Gen. 
Washington,  June  24  ;  Gordon's  Am.  Rev.,  iii.  p.  372  ; 
Stedman,  ii.  p.  243.— 6  Gen.  Greene  to  Gen.  Washington, 
5  o'clock,  June  22  ;  Same  to  same,  10  p.  m.,  June  22  ; 
Lieut.  Mathew's  Narrative. 
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ress  after  lie  had  left  Elizabethtown,1 
and  Major  Henry  Lee  arid  Colonel 
Dayton,  with  small  parties  of  Regulars, 
had  been  thrown  out  to  check  his  ad- 
vance.2 As  he  approached  Springfield, 
his  right  wing,  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  made  a  detour,  by  the 
Vauxhall  road,  in  order  to  turn  the  left 
flank  of  the  American  forces,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  gain  their  rear ;  while  the  left 
wing,  of  the  same  strength,  continued 
its  march  towards  the  village  by  way 
of  the  main  road.8 

At  that  time  the  Short  Hills,  in  the 
rear  of  the  village,  were  occupied  by 
the  brigades  of  Generals  Stark  and 
Maxwell,  with  the  local  militia  on  either 
flank ;  while  Colonel  Angell's  Rhode 
Island  regiment  and  several  small  de- 
tachments, numbering  altogether  less 
than  two  hundred  men,4  with  a  field- 
piece,  were  posted  to  secure  the  bridge 
over  which  the  main  road  from  Eliza- 
bethtown  to  Morristown  crossed  the 
creek,  on  the  front,  or  southeastern  en- 
trance to  the  village;  Colonel  Shrieve's 
New  Jersey  regiment  protected  the 
bridge  over  which  the  same  road  cross- 
ed  the  creek,  in  the  rear,  or  northwest- 
ern entrance ;  and  Major  Henry  Lee, 
with  the  dragoons  of  his  Legion,  and 
Captain  Walker,  with  a  strong  picket, 
supported  by  Colonel  Ogden,  defended 

1  Gen.  Greene  to  Gen.  Washington,  6  o'clock,  June  23  ; 
Same  to  Same,  11  o'clock,  June  23. — 2  Gen.  Greene  to 
Gen.  Washington,  June  23  ;  Same  to  same,  June  24  ; 
Johnson's  Greene,  i.  pp.  191,  192. — 3  Gen.  Greene  to  Gen. 
Washington,  June  23  ;  Same  to  same,  June  24  ;  Lee's 
Campaign  of  1781,  p.  46. — *  Gordon's  Hist,  of  N.  J.,  p. 
307  ;  Hist,  of  Civil  War,  iii.  p.  106  ;  Johnson's  Greene,  i. 
p.  192. 


"  Little's  Bridge,"  over  which  the  Vaux- 
hall road  crossed  another  branch  of 
the  Rahway  River,  a  short  distance 
northeast  from  the  village — the  whole 
being  under  the  command  of  General 
Greene.1 

The  enemy's  plan  of  attack  appears 
to  have  intended  the  left  wing,  on  the 
main  road,  to  be  employed  as  a  mask, 
in  order  to  amuse  the  right  of  the 
Americans,  until  their  left,  at  Little's 
Bridge,  could  be  overcome,  their  flank 
turned,  and  their  rear  gained.2  In  this 
manner — so  successfully  carried  out  on 
Long  Island,3  at  the  forts  in  the  High- 
lands,4 and  at  Savannah5 — an  easy  vic- 
tory, and  a  glorious  retaliation  for  the 
former  "precipitate  retreat,"  from  the 
same  ground,  were  expected.6  It  is  not 
for  man  to  command  success,  however, 
even  for  his  best  laid  plans  ;  and  a  com- 
mander of  a  different  grade  of  intellect, 
and  troops  whose  energies  had  not  been 
destroyed  by  internal  feuds,  now  stood 
between  the  enemy  and  success. 

Major  Lee,  whose  laurels,  gained  at 
Paulus  Hook,  were  yet  green — and  those 
who  supported  him,  disputed  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bridge  with  great  obstinacy, 
inflicting  "very  considerable  injury"  on 
the  assailants,  compelling  them  to  wade 
the  stream  ;7  "  when,  as  they  occupied  a 
hill  which  approached  his  left  and  com- 

1  Gen.  Greene  to  Gen.  Washington,  June  24  ;  Map  of 
the  action,  in  Barber  and  Howe's  Hist.  Coll.  of  N.  J.,  p. 
194;  Gordon's  Am.  Eev.,  iii.  pp.  372,  373;  Johnson's 
Greene,  ii.  p.  192. — 2  Gen.  Greene  to  Gen.  Washington,' 
11  a.  m.,  June  23.  — 3  Vide  Chap.  XL —"Vide  Chap. 
XXVIIL— 6  Vide  Chap.  XL VI.— 6  Stedman,  ii.  p.  242. 

1  Gen.  Greene  to  Gen.  Washington,  June  24  ;  Gordon's 
Am.  Rev.,  iii.  p.  373. 
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manded  his  position,  he  gave  up  the 
pass,"  at  the  bridge  where  he  was  post- 
ed,1 and  slowly  retired  towards  the  main 
body.2 

Perceiving  that  his  right  wing  had 
secured  the  pass  at  the  bridge,  on  the 
Vauxhall  road,  and,  evidently  expect- 
ing-  a  movement  in  his  favor  on  the  left 
of  the  American  position,  the  enemy's 
left  began  the  attack  on  Colonel  Angell 
at  the  bridge  in  front  of  the  village.8 
With  that  steady  bravery  which  the 
Rhode  Island  line  generally  displayed, 
the  Colonel  disputed  the  passage,  not- 
withstanding the  artillery  of  the  enemy 
was  greatly  superior  to  his  own,4  for 
forty  minutes,  when  he  fell  back,  pass- 
ing through  the  village,  and  taking  post 
with  Colonel  Shrieve  behind  the  second 
bridge,  in  the  rear  of  it.5  Here,  also,  a 
warm  reception  awaited  him, — the  just 
indignation  of  the  Jersey  troops  being 
about  to  show  itself, — but  the  greatly 
superior  force  of  the  enemy  induced  the 
General,  after  a  few  minutes,  to  order 
the  troops  to  fall  back  and  join  the 
main  body  on  the  Hills.6 

At  this  time  the  front  of  the  American 


1  Barber  and  Howe  (Hist.  Coll.  of  N.  J.,  p.  194)  strangely 
suppose  this  "pass"  refers  to  "the  first  bridge,"  by  which 
was  known  that  where  Col.  Angell  was  stationed. 

2  Gen.  Greene  to  Gen.  Washington,  June  24  ;  Gordon's 
Am.  Rev.,  iii.  p.  373  ;  Johnson's  Greene,  i.  p.  192. 

*  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen.  Howe,  June  25 ;  Gen.  Greene 
to  Gen.  Washington,  June  24  ;  Gordon's  Am.  Kev.,  iii. 
p.  373. — *  The  enemy's  left  column  had  seven  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery (Gen.  Greene  to  Gen.  Washington,  11  a.  m.,  JunelZ), 
while  Col.  Angell  had  but  one  (same  to  same,  June  24). 

6  Gen.  Greene  to  Gen.  Washington,  June  24  ;  Lord  Stir- 
ling to  same,  June  23  ;  Hist,  of  Civil  War,  iii.  p.  106  ;  Gor- 
don's Am.  Rev.,  iii.  p.  373  ;  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p.  192. 

6  Gen.  Greene  to  Gen.  Washington,  June  24  ;  Gordon's 
Am.  Rev.,  iii.  p.  373. 


position  was  considerably  extended ;  and 
the  right  wing  of  the  enemy  was  press- 
ing forward,  up  the  Vauxhall  road,  to 
gain  its  rear,  notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
tion of  Major  Lee,  Captain  Walker,  and 
Colonel  Ogden.1  The  small  force  un- 
der his  command,  it  was  evident,  was 
insufficient  to  enable  General  Greene  to 
maintain  his  entire  line,  as  it  was  then 
disposed ;  and  he  prudently  fell  back  to 
another  range  of  hills,  where  the  sev- 
eral roads  more  nearly  approached  each 
other,  and  the  passes  were  not  so  wide- 
ly separated.2  Besides  the  advantages 
which  this  new  position  afforded  from 
the  superior  character  of  the  ground, 
by  the  concentration  of  his  line  it  was 
so  far  strengthened  that  he  could  safely 
detach  a  portion  of  his  force  to  support 
the  troops  who  were  contesting  the  ene- 
my's advance  on  the  Vauxhall  road.3 
Accordingly  Colonel  Jackson's  Massa- 
chusetts regiment  and  Colonel  Webb's 
Connecticut  regiment,  with  a  field-piece, 
were  sent  down  the  Vauxhall  road  to 
strengthen  Major  Lee's  party,  and  the 
enemy  advanced  no  farther.4 

Perceiving  the  readiness  with  which 
General  Greene  invited  him  to  attack 
the  new  position  which  the  Americans 
had  occupied,5  and  considering  "  the  op- 
position made  at  Springfield  as  an  indi- 
cation that  every  mile  -of  his  future 
march,  through  a  country  naturally  clif- 


1  Gen.  Greene  to  Gen.  Washington,  June  24;  Hist,  of 
Civil  War,  iii.  p.  106. — J  Gen.  Greene  to  Gen.  Washing- 
ton, June  24;  Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  182  ;  Gordon's 
Am.  Rev.,  iii.  p.  373  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  243. — 3  Gen.  Greene 
to  Gen.  Washington,  June  24. — *  Ibid. — 5  Ibid.  ;  Gordon's 
Am.  Rev.,  iii.  p.  373. 
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ficult,  and  abounding  with  strong  passes, 
would  be  no  less  obstinately  disputed,"1 
and  that  the  "  enterprise,  even  if  it 
should  be  successful,  might  cost  him  too 
much,"  the  enemy  "  abandoned  "  it,2  and 
made  no  attempt  to  dislodge  the  Amer- 
icans. After  setting  fire  to  almost  every 
house  in  the  village,8  a  second  retreat 
was  ordered,  and,  with  a  degree  of 
haste  which  added  nothing  to  "the 
credit  of  the  British  arms,"- — about 
which  so  nervous  an  anxiety  had  been 
manifested, — he  returned  to  Elizabeth- 
town,4  closely  pursued  by  Captain  Da- 
vis and  a  small  party  of  Regulars,  and 
by  the  militia  of  the  country,  who,  from 
every  wall  and  tree  on  his  route,  on  his 
flanks  and  in  his  rear,  rose  up  in  judg- 
ment against  him,  and  demanded  satis- 
faction.5 He  reached  Elizabethtown  the 
same  evening,6  and,  without  seeking  any 
thing  but  safety,  he  occupied  an  old  re- 
doubt to  cover  his  embarkation,7  and 
passed  over  to  Staten  Island  before 
morning,8  leaving  to  his  numerous  killed, 
wounded,  and  deserters,  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  honor  in  East  New  Jersey. 

The  heavy  loss  which  he  sustained  in 
this  enterprise  has  been  concealed,  as 

1  Stedman,  ii.  p.  244. — 5  Ibid. — 3  Gen.  Greene  to  Gen. 
Washington,  June  24  ;  Lord  Stirling  to  same,  June  23. 

4  Gen.  Washington  to  Pies,  of  Cong.,  June  25;  Same 
to  Gen.  Howe,  June  25;  Gen.  Greene  to  Gen.  Washing- 
ton, June  24  ;  Hist,  of  Civil  War,  iii.  p.  107. 

6  Gen.  Greene  to  Gen.  Washington,  June  24  ;  Ramsay's 
Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  182  ;  Rivington's  Royal  Gazette,  No. 
391,  N.  Y.,  June  28,  1780  ;  Hist,  of  Civil  War,  iii.  p. 
107  ;  Gordon's  Am.  Rev.,  iii.  p.  374. — 6  Gen.  Washington 
to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  June  25. — 7  Stedman,  ii.  p.  243. 

8  Gen.  Washington  to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  June  25  ;  Same 
to  Gen.  Howe,  June  25  ;  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Lord  Geo. 
Germain,  July  4,  cited  by  Mr.  Sparks  ;  Gen.  Greene  to  Gen. 
Washington,  7  a.  m.,  June  24  ;  Lieut.  Mathew's  Narrative. 


much  as  possible,  by  the  enemy,  the 
greater  part  of  his  authorities  making 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  subject. 

He  burned  nearly  fifty  dwellings — 
leaving  only  four  standing — and  this 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  effect  of 
the  enterprise.1 

The  loss  of  the  Americans,  exclusive 
of  that  in  Captain  Davis's  detachment, 
was  one  officer,  and  twelve  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates,  hilled;  five 
officers,  and  fifty-six  privates  (including 
militia),  ivounded;  and  nine  privates, 
missing} 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the 
enemy's  force  numbered  upwards  of  five 
thousand  infantry,  and  a  large  body  of 
cavalry,  with  several  field-pieces;8  and 
that  General  Greene  had  less  than  a 
thousand  Continental  troops,4  besides 
the  inexperienced  militia  of  the  coun- 
try, it  will  be  seen  that  this  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  defences  which  the 
War  of  the  Revolution  produced.5  Nor 
is  the  honor  of  this  success  alone  due  to 
General  Greene  and  the  Continentals 
under  his  command.  To  General  Dick- 
inson of  New  Jersey,6 — one  of  the  mer- 

1  Gordon's  Am.  Rev.,  iii.  p.  373  ;  Hist,  of  Civil  War, 
iii.  p.  107  ;  Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  182.  Lieut. 
Mathew,  in  his  "Narrative,"  says:  "The  burning  of 
Springfield  was  against  the  positive  orders  of  the  com- 
manding officers  ;  but  they  found  it  impossible  to  keep 
the  soldiers  from  setting  fire  to  the  houses."  As  the 
Lieut,  was  an  Aid  to  Gen.  Mathew,  one  of  the  British 
officers,  his  statement  is  entitled  to  respect. 

2  Returns  appended  to  Gen.  Greene's  letter  to  Gen. 
Washington,  June  24. 

3  Gordon's  Hist,  of  N.  J.,  p.  307  ;  Murray's  Notes  on 
Elizabethtown,  p.  97. 

4  Hist,  of  Civil  War,  iii.  p.  107  ;  Gordon's  Am.  Rev.,  iii. 
p.  371. — 6  Hist,  of  Civil  War,  iii.  p.  107. 

6  Gen.  Washington  to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  June  25. 
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itorious  dead,  whose  memory  has  been 
unnoticed  by  the  State  whom  he  served, 
and  whose  existence,  even,  is  unknown 
to  the  mass  of  her  citizens, — and  to  the 
militia  of  that  State,1  whose  energy 
alone  expelled  him  when  he  first  visited 
it,  and  whose  indignant  opposition  filled 
him  with  alarm  when  he  renewed  the 


attempt,  no  small  share  of  the  honor  is 
due.  To  both,  and  to  all  alike,  the 
meed  of  praise  belongs. 


[Note. — The  report  of  Gen.  Greene  to  Gen.  Washing- 
ton, and  that  of  Gen.  Maxwell  to  Gov.  Wm.  Livingston, 
which  had  been  provided  for  the  illustration  of  this  chap- 
ter, have  been  omitted  by  the  Publishers  for  want  of 
room.] 


CHAPTER    LXVI 


July  12,  1T§0. 

THE    AFFAIE    AT    WILLIAMSON'S    PLANTATION,    S.  C. 


The  activity  of  Colonel  William 
Bratton  and  Captain  John  McClure  in 
arousing  the  dormant  energies  of  the 
South  Carolinians,  after  the  surrender 
of  Charleston,  and  their  successful  at- 
tacks on  the  Tories  at  the  Old  Field 
and  Mobley's  meeting-house,  had  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and 
induced  him  to  take  measures  for  their 
punishment.3 

Accordingly,  early  in  July,  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Trumbull  of  the  British  Le- 
gion, who  was  stationed  at  Rocky 
Mount,  in  Chester  District,  detached 
Captain   Christian   Houk4  with   thirty 

,'  Gen.  Washington  to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  June  25  ;    Gor- 
don's N.  J.,  p.  307  ;  Kamsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  183. 

2  Mr.  Simms  (Hist,  of  S.  C,  p.  170)  calls  this  "Williams' 
Plantation." — s  Mrs.  Ellet's  Domestic  Hist,  of  the  Eev.,  p. 
189  ;  Johnson's  Traditions  of  the  Rev.,  pp.  335,  336,  340, 
341. — 4  Dr.  Johnson  (Traditions,  p.  336)  gives  a  copy  of  the 
Captain's  instructions,  wherein  his  name  is  thus  spelled  ; 
and  Mrs.  Ellet  ( Women  of  the  Rev. ,  i.  p.  240)  gives  a  copy 
of  the  same  paper,  wherein  the  name  is  spelled  Huych.  I 
have  followed  the  spelling  of  the  former  authority. 
Vol.  L— 76 


or  forty  dragoons,  twenty  mounted  in- 
fantry of  the  New  York  Volunteers, 
and  about  sixty  "militia"1  (Tories), 
with  orders  to  "  collect  all  the  royal 
militia"  on  his  march,  and  to  "push 
the  rebels  as  far  as  he  deemed  con- 
venient." 2 

In  pursuance  of  these  orders,  it  is 
said,  the  Captain  succeeded  in  assem- 
bling about  four  hundred  men,3  and,  at 
the  head  of  this  force,  on  the  eleventh 
of  July,  he  visited,  successively,  the 
residences  of  the  two  officers  who  were 
the  especial  objects  of  his  expedition.4 
At  Mrs.  McClure's  he  found  her  son, 
James,  and  her  son-in-law,  Edward  Mar- 
tin, engaged  in  casting  bullets  from  the 

1  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  83  ;  Tarleton's  Southern  Campaigns, 
p.  93  ;  Letter  from  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Sir  H.  Clinton, 
July  15,  1780.— 2  Col.  Trumbull's  orders  to  Capt.  Houk. 

3  Johnson's  Traditions,  pp.  336,  341  ;  Mrs.  Ellet's 
Women  of  Rev.,  iii.  p.  179. — *  Johnson's  Traditions,  pp. 
336,  341,  342;  Mrs.  Ellet's  Domestic  Hist,  of  Rev.,  pp. 
190,  192. 
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old  lady's  pewter  dishes;  and,  after 
plundering  the  house  and  premises,  he 
departed,  taking  the  two  young  men 
with  him,  as  prisoners,  to  be  hanged  on 
the  following  day.1  He  then  proceeded 
to  the  residence  of  Colonel  Bratton, 
and  after  committing  similar  outrages 
there,2  he  repaired-  to  the  plantation  of 
James  Williamson,  senior,  —  the  next 
adjoining  to  Colonel  Bratton's, — where 
he  quartered  for  the  night,  the  officers 
in  the  house,  the  men  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.3 

In  the  mean  time  information  of  this 
expedition  had  reached  the  camp  of 
General  Sumter,  where  Colonel  Bratton 
and  Captain  McClure  then  were  ;4  and, 
soon  afterwards,  on  the  arrival  of  Mary 
McClure,  who  had  been  sent  as  a  mes- 
senger, by  her  mother,  the  reports  were 
confirmed.5 

Measures  were  immediately  taken  to 
prevent  the  Captain  from  returning  to 
his  quarters  without  punishment;  and, 
late  in  the  day,  Colonel  Bratton  and 
Captain  McClure  left  the  camp,  at  the 
head  of  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  vol- 
unteers, for  the  scene  of  the  outrages.6 
Fifty  of  the  party  dropped  off  in  the 
course  of  the  march,  leaving  only  sev- 


1  Johnson's  Traditions,  p.  342  ;  Mrs.  Ellet's  Domestic 
Hist.,  p.  190  ;  Mrs.  Ellet's  Women  of  Rev.,  iii,  pp.  179- 
182.— *  Johnson's  Traditions,  pp.  336,  337  ;  Mrs.  Ellet's 
Domestic  Hist.,  p.  192  ;  Mrs.  Ellet's  Women  of  Rev.,  i. 
pp.  241,  242.— 'Johnson's  Traditions,  p.  336  ;  Mrs.  Ellet's 
Domestic  Hist,  of  Rev.,  p.  192.  This  spot  is  now  known 
as  Brattonsville. — 4  Johnson's  Traditions,  p.  341  ;  Mrs. 
Ellet's  Domestic  Hist.,  p.  191.— 6  Johnson's  Traditions, 
p.  342  ;  Mrs.  Ellet's  Domestic  Hist.,  p.  191 ;  Mrs.  Ellet's 
Women  of  Rev.,  iii.  p.  182. 

6  Johnson's  Traditions,  pp.  337,  342  ;  Mrs.  Ellet's  Do- 
mestic Hist.,  p.  191. 


enty-five  effective  men,1  with  whom 
they  reached  the  vicinity  of  Houk's  en- 
campment before  daybreak,  and  con- 
cealed themselves  in  a  neighboring 
swamp.2 

Colonel  Bratton  immediately  recon- 
noitered  the  position  of  the  enemy — his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  ground  af- 
fording him  unusual  advantages — and 
formed  his  plan  of  attack.8  Posting  a 
trusty  follower  opposite  each  of  the 
enemy's  sentries,  with  strict  orders  to 
make  no  movement  until  after  the  first 
gun  had  been  discharged,4  he  took  one 
half  of  the  force  to  the  eastern  end  of 
the  road,  above  the  enemy's  position, 
while  the  other  half,  under  Captain 
McClure,  moved  below  it,  each  occupy- 
ing the  road  which  passed  in  front  of  it. 
At  the  appointed  time  each  of  the  two 
parties  moved  along  the  road  towards 
Mr.  Williamson's  house,  and  both  were 
in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  camp  before 
the  alarm  was  given.5  Separating  the 
enemy's  troops  from  their  horses,  and 
attacking  them  vigorously  while  they 
were  yet  in  confusion,  an  easy  conquest 
ensued,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
their  officers,  who  attempted  to  rally 
the  discomfited  party.6     Being  armed 


1  Johnson's  Traditions,  pp.  337,  342.  Dr.  Ramsay  (Am. 
Rev.,  ii.  p.  162)  and  Dr.  Gordon  (Am.  Rev.,  iii.  p.  389) 
say  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-three. 

2  Johnson's  Traditions,  pp.  337,  342.— 3  Ibid.,  p.  337. 
Mrs.  Ellet  (Domestic  Hist.,  p.  192)  says  the  disposition  of 
the  enemy  was  ascertained  from  Mr.  Adair. 

4  Johnson's  Traditions,  p.  337.— 6  Ibid.,  pp.  337,  342, 
343  ;  Mrs.  Ellet's  Women  of  Rev.,  iii.  p.  184  ;  Ramsay's 
Rev.  in  S.  O,  ii.  p.  135  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  389. 

0  Johnson's  Traditions,  pp.  337,  343  ;  Mrs.  Ellet's  Do- 
mestic Hist.,  p.  193  ;  Mrs.  Ellet's  Women  of  Rev.,  iii.  p. 
184  ;  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  135  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  389. 
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only  with  sabres  and  pistols,  and  un- 
able to  reach  their  horses,  the  enemy's 
troops  fought  on  very  disadvantageous 
terms,  where  muskets  and  rifles  were 
brought  against  them,1  and  but  one  of 
the  Whigs — a  man  named  Campbell — ■ 
was  killed ; 2  while  of  the  enemy,  Cap- 
tain Houk,  Colonel  Ferguson,  and  "  the 
greater  part"  of  their  men  were  killed 
or  wounded.3  The  remainder  fled  in 
every  direction,  pursued  by  Captain 
McClure  and  his  men,  and  were  taken 
prisoners,  or  laid  among  the  bushes, 
concealed,  until  opportunities  were  af- 
forded for  them  to  return  to  Rocky 
Mount.4 


'Johnson's  Traditions,  pp.  337,  338,  343.— 2Ibid.,  p.  338. 

3  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  135  ;  Tarleton's  South- 
ern Campaigns,  p.  93.  Gen.  Lord  Cornwallis  {Letter  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  July  15,  1780)  says  "only  twelve  of  the 
legion,  and  as  many  of  the  militia,  escaped." 

4  Johnson's  Traditions,  p.  343  ;  Mrs.  Ellet's  Domestic 
Hist.,  p.  193  ;  Women  of  Rev.,  iii.  pp.  185,  270  ;  Lee's 
Mem.,  p.  83. 


In  this  action — the  first  check  which 
the  enemy's  regular  troops  had  received 
from  the  undisciplined  militia  of  South 
Carolina  since  the  fall  of  Charleston,1 
— the  people  of  the  vicinity  in  which 
it  was  fought  were  largely  represent- 
ed. Two  brothers  named  Ross,  two 
named  Hanna,  two  named  Adair,2  three 
named  Gill,  three  named  Rainey,  four 
named  Moore,  five  named  Williamson, 
— sons  of  the  planter  whose  premises 
afforded  quarters  to  the  invader — and 
three  named  Bratton,  all  belonging  to 
the  neighborhood,  participated.3  They 
fought,  in  reality,  for  "  their  altars  and 
their  fires," — and  they  fought  gallantly, 
— •"  arresting  the  predatory  warfare  of 
the  Tories,  reanimating  the  drooping 
spirits  of  the  people,  and  inspiring  them 
with  new  life  and  lively  hopes." 4 

1  Johnson's  Traditions,  p.  338  ;  Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii. 
p.  163. — 2  One  of  these  was,  subsequently,  the  well-known 
Gen.  John  Adair. — 3  Johnson's  Traditions,  p.  338. — 4  Ibid. 


CHAPTER     LXVII. 


July  30,  17§0.' 


THE    ATTACK    ON    ROCKY    MOUNT,    S.C, 


In  a  former  chapter  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  detachment  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  enemy's  forces  in  South 
Carolina  to  Rocky  Mount ;  and  to  the 
defeat  which  had  been  sustained  by 
Captain  Houk,  who  commanded  a  party 
which  had  been  sent  out  from  that  post 
to  suppress  the  rising  spirit  of  rebellion 
which  prevailed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Catawba.2 

The  success  which  had  attended  the 
movement  of  Colonel  Bratton  had  so 
far  encouraged  the  people,  that  the  lit- 
tle party  under  General  Sumter  had 
been  increased  to  near  six  hundred 
men,  commanded  by  Colonels  Lacy, 
Erwine,  and  ISTeale ; 8  and  it  was  deter- 
mined, by  striking  at  the  head-quarters 
from  whence  this  and  other  similar  par- 
ties had  been  detached,  to  rid  that  part 
of  the  State  of  the  presence  of  the 
enemy. 

Accordingly,  after  arranging  with 
Major  Davie,  who  was  then  encamped 


1  Gordon,  iii.  p.  428  ;  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  136  ; 
Moultrie's  Mem.,  ii.  p.  219  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  201.  Mrs. 
Ellet  (Domestic  Hist,  of  Rev.,  p.  195,  and  Women  of  Rev.,  iii. 
p.  165),  Maj.  Lee  (Mem.,  p.  88),  and  Mr.  Lossing  (Field 
Book,  ii.  p.  659)  assign  a  different  date — July  31. 

3  Vide  Chap.  LXVII.—3  Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  163  ; 
Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  136  ;  Moultrie's  Mem.,  ii. 
p.  219  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  88. 


near  the  "Waxhaws,  to-  move,  with  his 
command,  towards  the  Hanging  Rock,1 
— another  British  post,  twelve  miles 
from  the  Rocky  Mount,2 — and  hold 
that  garrison  in  check;3  General  Sum- 
ter moved,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
July,4  against  Rocky  Mount.  He  cross- 
ed the  Catawba  River  at  Land's  Ford,5 
at  sunset  of  that  day ;  and,  after  march- 
ing all  night,  approached  that  work  at 
sunrise  the  next  morning.6 

Rocky  Mount,  in  Chester  District, 
South  Carolina, — the  position  which 
General  Sumter  was  about  to  attack,- — ■ 
is  a  high  hill  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Catawba  River,  thirty  miles  north- 
west from  Camden.  At  the  period  of 
the  Revolution  its  summit  was  encircled 


1  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  88.  Maj.  Gardon  (Anecdotes  Am.  Rev., 
i.  p.  38)  says  Maj.  Davie  was  at  Rocky  Mount,  but  this, 
evidently,  is  an  error. — "Lee's  Mem.,  p.  88;  Lossing's 
Field  Book,  ii.  p.  660. 

3  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  88.  Mr.  Lossing  (Field  Book,  ii.  p. 
660)  says  Maj.  Davie  was  to  attack  the  outposts  of  the  camp 
at  Hanging  Rock,  which,  if  so,  he  failed  to  perform. 

4  As  the  attack  was  made  on  the  30th  July,  as  before 
shown,  this  movement  must  have  been  on  the  29th,  as 
here  stated,  notwithstanding  Mrs.  Ellet' s  and  Mr.  Los- 
sing's statements  appear  to  indicate  the  former  date. 

6  Mrs.  Ellet' s  Domestic  Hist,  of  Rev.,  p.  195.  Col. 
Tarleton  (Southern  Campaigns,  p.  94)  says  he  crossed  the 
"Broad  River,  at  Blair's  Ferry,"  which  is  evidently  an 
error.  Mr.  Lossing  says  he  crossed  the  Catawba  at  Blair's 
Ford.—6  Mrs.  Ellet's  Domestic  Hist,  of  Rev.,  p.  195. 
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by  an  open  wood,  a  ditch,  and  an  abatis, 
within  which  had  been  erected  a  re- 
doubt and  two  houses,  of  logs,  the  sides 
of  which  were  perforated  with  loop- 
holes for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
garrison  to  protect  itself,  with  small- 
arms,  against  any  assailant.1  It  was 
garrisoned  by  a  party  of  New  York 
Volunteers,  one  hundred  and  fifty  in 
number,  with  a  detachment  from  the 
South  Carolina  Loyalists;  and  it  was 
commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Turn- 
bull  of  the  former  corps.2 

Intelligence  of  the  approach  of  Gen- 
eral Sumter  had  been  conveyed  to  the 
enemy  by  the  Tories  on  his  route,3  and 
when  the  former  came  before  the  works 
the  latter  was  fully  prepared  to  receive 
him.4  With  all  the  impetuosity  which 
characterized  the  movements  of  this 
gallant  officer,  wherever  he  went,  the 
Americans  approached  the  works ;  and 
three  several  times  they  were  repulsed,5 
notwithstanding  the  forlorn  hope,  the 
last  time,  penetrated  within  the  abatis.6 
Having  no  artillery,  they  could  make 
no  impression  on  the  covered  log- works 

i  Lee's  Mem.,  pp.  88,  89  ;  Tavleton's  Southern  Cam- 
paigns, p.  94.  Mr.  Lossing  (Field  Book,  ii.  p.  660)  supposes 
the  log  works  "were  near  the  bottom  of  the  slope,"  where 
Gen.  Sumter  could  completely  command  them. 

2  Tarleton's  Southern  Campaigns,  p.  94  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p. 
201 ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  88.— 3  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii.  p.  660. 

4  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  89. — 6  Stedman,  ii.  p.  201  ;  Tarleton's 
Southern  Campaigns,  p.  94  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  89. 

6  Tarleton's  Southern  Campaigns,  p.  94  ;  Lossing's  Field 
Book,  ii.  p.  660. 


of  the  enemy;  and  were  compelled  to 
content  themselves,  after  their  attempts 
to  pass  the  ditch  and  abatis  had  been 
defeated,  with  firing  from  behind  the 
trees  and  rocks  in  the  vicinity,  and  pick- 
ing off  those  of  the  enemy  who  showed 
themselves  through  the  loop-holes  or 
crevices  between  the  logs.1  It  is  said 
that  General  Sumter  offered  four  thou- 
sand dollars  to  any  one  who  would  fire 
the  abatis;2  that  strenuous  efforts  were 
made  to  effect  it,  by  means  of  brush 
and  straw,  without  effect;  and  that  a 
shower  of  rain  falling  while  the  troops 
were  thus  engaged,  finally  put  an  end 
to  the  attempt.3 

About  the  close  of  the  day,  all  hope 
of  success  having  vanished,  General 
Sumter  withdrew  his  troops,  without 
any  opposition  from  the  garrison,  and 
retired  to  the  position,  on  the  east  side 
the  Catawba,  which  he  had  abandoned 
on  the  preceding  day.4 

The  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  this  ex- 
pedition, was  Colonel  Neale  and  about 
thirteen  men,  killed  and  wounded  ;5 
that  of  the  garrison,  was  two  officers 
and  about  ten  men  killed  and  wounded.6 

1  Tarleton's  Southern  Campaigns,  p.  94  ;  Bamsay's  Am. 
Bev.,  ii.  p.  163  ;  Mrs.  Ellet's  Domestic  Hist.  Bev.,  p.  195  ; 
Lee's  Mem.,  p.  89. — 2  Narrative  of  Bev.  Samuel  McCreary, 
cited  by  Mrs.  Ellet. — s  Mrs.  Ellet's  Domestic  Hist.  Bev., 
p.  196  ;  Mrs.  Ellet's  Women  of  Bev.,  iii.  pp.  167,  168. 

*  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  89  ;  Stedman,  ii.  pp.  201,  202  ;  Mrs. 
Ellet's  Domestic  Hist.  Bev.,  p.  196. — 5  Lossing's  Field 
Book,  ii.  p.  660. — s  Tarleton's  Southern  Campaigns,  p.  94  ; 
Lord  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Aug.  6,  1780. 


CHAPTER    LXVIII 


August  1,  17§0.1 

THE  AFFAIR  AT  THE  GREEN  SPRING,  S.  C. 


The  determined  opposition  of  a  few 
restless  and  determined  men  caused 
great  trouble  in  the  enemy's  councils, 
not  merely  from  their  constant  move- 
ments against  the  outposts  of  the  army, 
but  from  the  check  which  they  contin- 
ually held  over  the  Tories  in  nearly 
every  part  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 
To  counteract  these  movements,  and,  if 
possible,  to  punish  the  offenders,  Major 
Ferguson3  was  dispatched  to  the  back 
country;  and,  at  the  period  of  which 
we  write,  probably,  supposing  he  was 
beyond  all  danger,  he  was  engaged  in 
recruiting,  among  the  Tories,  for  the 
cavalry.4 

About  the  same  time  Colonel  Elijah 
Clark,  of  Wilkes  county,  Georgia, — one 
of  the  most  resolute  of  the  noble  band 
of  unchronicled  Revolutionary  heroes, 
— passed  through  the  neighborhood, 
and  determined  to  beat  up  the  enemy's 
quarters.  A  reconnoissance,  however, 
appears  to  have  changed  his  purpose, 
and  he  contented  himself  with  attack- 
ing an  outpost,  after  which  he  retired, 


1  Wheeler's  Hist.  N.  C,  ii.  p.  99. — a  This  is  sometimes 
called  Cedar  Spring.—3  Wheeler's  N.  C,  ii.  p.  99.  Mills 
(Stalls,  of  S.  C,  p.  738)  says  he  was  a  Colonel. 

4  See  also  Mrs.  Ellet's  Domestic  Hist,  of  Kev.,  p.  219  ; 
Mills'  Statis.  of  S.  O,  p.  738. 


through  by-paths,  and  bivouacked  near 
the  Green  Spring  in  Spartanburg  Dis- 
trict, South  Carolina — stopping,  on  his 
way,  at  the  house  of  Captain  Dillard, 
one  of  his  officers,  and  partaking,  with- 
out dismounting,  of  some  milk  and  pota- 
toes.1 The  horses  were  not  unsaddled, 
and  the  men  slept  on  their  arms,  while 
videttes  and  patrols  on  the  several  roads 
insured  the  safety  of  the  party. 

About  half  an  hour  before  break  of 
day,  a  woman,  riding  at  full  speed,  came 
to  one  of  the  videttes,  and  demanded 
an  immediate  interview  with  Colonel 
Clark.  She  was  accordingly  conducted 
to  him,  and  recognized  as  Mrs.  Dillard 
— who  had  furnished  the  humble  repast 
on  the  preceding  day — when  she  told 
him  "  to  be  in  readiness  either  to  fight 
or  fly,  as  the  enemy  was  on  his  way  to 
attack  him,  and  was  very  strong."  It 
appears  that  Major'  Ferguson  had  pur- 
sued Colonel  Clark  with  a  force  of 
about  five  hundred  men  ;  that  they  had 
called  at  Captain  Dillard's  house  to 
obtain  information  of  Colonel  Clark's 
movements,  and  to  procure  supper  for 
the  officers ;  that  while  they  were  at 


]  See  also  Mrs.  Ellet's  Women  of  the  Kev.,  i.  p.  292  ; 
Domestic  Hist,  of  Rev.,  p.  219. 
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the  table,  a  spy  came  in  with  the  infor- 
mation that  the  Americans  were  to 
encamp,  for  the  night,  at  the  Green 
Spring;  and  that  orders  were  immedi- 
ately given  to  march  in  that  direction. 
The  anxious  matron,  whose  husband 
was  among  the  party  whom  Ferguson 
had  doomed  to  destruction,  immediately 
slipped  out  of  the  house,  bridled  a  colt, 
and,  without  a  saddle,  galloped  off  to 
apprise  Colonel  Clark  of  his  danger, 
and  succeeded  in  saving  the  party.1 

Every  man  was  immediately  aroused 
and  in  his  saddle ;  and,  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  when  Captain  Dunlap — who 
had  been  sent  forward  by  Major  Fer- 
guson— dashed  into  the  camp,  at  the 
head  of  sixty  dragoons  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  mounted  riflemen,  he  was 
met,  and  resisted  with  the  greatest  gal- 
lantry, much  to  his  own  disappointment. 
The  darkness  of  the  morning  was  a  se- 
rious obstacle  to  both  parties,  yet  they 
appear  to  have  fought  desperately  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  when  the 
enemy  gave  way.  After  pursuing  the 
fugitives  about  a  mile,  Colonel  Clark 
returned  to  the  scene  of  action,  collect- 
ed his  wounded,  and  proceeded  on  his 
way  towards  North  Carolina.  Captain 
Dunlap,  while  retreating,  met  Major 
Ferguson,  with  the  main  body,  about 
two  miles  from  the  battle-ground  ;  and, 
after   having   united   their   commands, 

1  See  also  Mrs.  Ellet's  Women  of  the  Rev.,  i.  pp.  292, 
293;  Domestic  Hist,  of  Rev.,  p.  219;  Mills'  Statis.  of 
S.  C,  p.  738.  Col.  Wheeler  (Hist,  of  N.  C,  ii.  p.  99) 
supposes  Col.  Isaac  Shelby  commanded  ;  but  no  other 
authority,  within  my  reach,  mentions  his  name  in  any 
matter  connected  with  this  affair. 


they  moved  forward,  but  reached  the 
camp  only  after  Colonel  Clark  and  his 
command  were  beyond  their  reach.1 

In  this  affair  it  will  be  seen  that 
Captain  Dunlap  commanded  about  two 
hundred  and  ten  men,  while  Colonel 
Clark's  entire  force,  including'  eighteen 
recruits  enlisted  the  day  before,  was 
only  one  hundred  and  eighty-six.2  The 
former  left  twenty-eight  of  his  dragoons 
dead  on  the  field,  besides  the  wounded, 
and  the  riflemen,  of  whose  loss  no  rec- 
ord has  been  left.  The  latter  lost  four 
killed  and  twenty-three  wounded, — ■ 
among  the  former  was  Major  Smith, 
amonof  the  latter  were  Colonels  Clark 
and  Robertson,  Captain  Clark,  and  sev- 
eral other  officers.8 

It  appears  that  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  were  seen  by  other  persons,  and 
that  they,  too,  sent  or  carried  intelli- 
gence to  Colonel  Clark — among  whom 
Mrs.  Thomas  was  conspicuous.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  generally  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  Mrs.  Dillard  was  earliest  at 
the  camp,  and  that  to  her  efforts  the 
party  was  indebted  for  its  safety.  All 
alike  labored  for  success,  and  deserved 
it,  she  alone  secured  it.4 


1  See  also  Mrs.  Ellet's  Women  of  Rev.,  i.  p.  294  ;  Do- 
mestic Hist,  of  Rev.,  p.  220  ;  Mills'  Statis  of  S.  C,  pp. 
738,  739.—'  Mr.  Mills  (Statis.  of  S.  C,  p.  738)  says  the 
force  under  Col.  Clark  numbered  198  men. 

3  Mills'  Statis.  of  S.  C,  pp.  738,  739.— 4  Ibid.,  p.  739. 


[This  chapter  is  based  on  the  "  Notes"  of  Col.  Samuel 
Hammond,  one  of  Col.  Clark's  party,  which  have  been 
preserved  by  Dr.  Joseph  Johnson  in  his  ' '  Traditions  and 
Reminiscences  of  the  American  Revolution  ;"  and  in  all  cases, 
except  where  exclusive  credit  or  confirmatory  evidence  is 
given  to  other  authorities,  these  "Notes"  are  my  only 
authority.] 


CHAPTER    LXIX. 


August  6,  17S0.1 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  HANGING  ROCK, 


The  attack  on  the  enemy's  post  at 
the  Rocky  Mount,  and  the  repulse  of 
General  Sumter,  has  been  noticed  in 
a  preceding  chapter.2  After  this  gal- 
lant officer  had  returned  to  his  camp 
he  became  convinced  that  constant  em- 
ployment was  necessary,  not  -only  for 
the  preservation  of  his  command,  but 
to  restore  confidence  among  the  peo- 
ple;8 and  he,  accordingly,  resolved  to 
unite  his  force  with  Major  Davie's,  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  the  enemy's 
post  at  the  Hanging  Rock.  The  two 
parties  met  at  Land's  Ford,  on  the 
Catawba,  on  the  fifth  of  August ;  and 
a  council  of  the  officers  having  been 
held,  the  proposition  of  General  Sum- 
ter was  agreed  to,  and  afterwards  ap- 
proved by  the  men.4  Early  in  the 
evening  the  troops  moved  from  their  po- 


1  Maj.  Davie's  Narrative  ;  Tarleton's  Southern  Cam- 
paigns, p.  94  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  89.  Mrs.  Ellet  (Domestic 
Hist.  Rev.,  p.  196)  and  Gordon  (Am.  Rev.,  hi.  p.  428)  say 
it  occurred  on  the  seventh  of  August ;  and  Mills  (Slatis.  of 
S.  C,  p.  601),  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  that  month. 

2  Vide  Chap.  LXVIII. — 3  See  also  Kamsay's  Am.  Eev., 
ii.  p.  163. 

4  Throughout  the  entire  war,  especially  in  the  partisan 
corps  and  the  militia,  the  commandants  of  companies  and 
regiments  were  the  representatives  of  their  privates,  as  well  as 
their  commandants  ;  and  they  generally  consulted  the 
latter  before  they  consented  to  any  proposed  movement 
or  measure. 


sition,  and,  about  midnight,  they  halted 
within  two  miles  of  the  enemy. 

General  Sumter's  force  consisted  of  a 
detachment  of  North  Carolina  troops, 
about  five  hundred  in  number,  under 
Colonel  Irwin  and  Major  Davie  ;  and 
one  of  South  Carolina  troops,  about 
three  hundred  in  number,  under  Col- 
onels Lacey  and  Hill ;  that  of  the 
enemy  was  composed  of  the  infantry 
of  the  British  Legion,  one  hundred  and 
sixty  in  number,  under  Captain  McCul- 
lock;1  Colonel  Morgan  Bryan's  regi- 
ment of  North  Carolina  Tories  ;  and  a 
detachment  of  Colonel  Montfort  Brown's 
regiment  of  Prince  of  Wales'  Loyal 
American  Volunteers,  two  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  in  number,  under  Major 
Garden,2  who  commanded  the  post.8 

The  main  body  of  the  enemy  was 
encamped  on  the  high  rolling  plain,  at 
Cole's  Old  Field,  on  the  western  bank 
of  Hanging  Rock  Creek,4  twelve  miles 
from  Rocky  Mount,  in  Lancaster  dis- 
trict, South  Carolina;  while  the  North 
Carolinians,  under  Colonel  Bryan,  occu- 

1  See  also  Tarleton,  pp.  92,  94,  95.— J  See  also  Onder- 
donk's  Queen's  Co.,  pp.  142,  143,  247  ;  Stedman,  ii.  pp. 
202,  203.— 3  Stedman  (ii.  p.  203)  says  he  resigned  the 
command  to  Capt.  Eousslet,  of  the  Legion,  "  in  the  heat  of 
action." — 4  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii.  pp.  661,  662. 
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pied  a  post  on  its  left  flank,  half  a 
mile  from  the  main  body,1  and  sep- 
arated from  it  by  a  narrow  piece  of 
woods. 

It  was  determined  that  the  Ameri- 
cans should  advance,  in  their  divisions, 
against  the  enemy's  centre,  dismount, 
and  each  division,  on  foot,  attack  the 
position  assigned  to  it ;  and,  about  day- 
break, they  moved  forward.  Major 
Davie  commanded  the  right  column, 
which  was  composed  of  his  own  corps 
of  forty  mounted  riflemen  and  the  same 
number  of  dragoons,  a  detachment  un- 
der Major  Bryan,  and  some  independ- 
ent companies  of  South  Carolina  troops ; 
the  centre  was  composed  of  the  Meck- 
lenburg (N.  C.)  militia,  under  Colonel 
Irwin;2  and  the  left,  of  South  Carolina 
troops  under  Colonel  Hill.  As  the 
column  approached  the  enemy  it  di- 
verged from  the  line  of  march, — with 
the  intention  of  returning  to  it,  under 
cover  of  a  defile  near  the  camp, — for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  his  pickets  and 
patrols ;  but,  through  the  errors  of  the 
guides  it  was  misled,8  and  the  whole  of 
the  assailants  fell  on  the  encampment 
of  the  North  Carolinians,  under  Colonel 
Bryan,  on  the  left  of  the  enemy's  line.4 
After  a  feeble  resistance5  the  latter 
gave  way,  and  fell  back,  with  a  severe 
loss  of  men,  on  the  encampment  of  the 


'Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii.  pp.  661,  662.— 2  Mrs.  Ellet 
(Domestic  Hist,  of  Rev.,  p.  196)  says  this  column  was  led  by 
the  intrepid  Captain  John  McClure,  one  of  the  heroes  of 
Williamson's  Plantation,  who  was  killed  in  the  attack. 

3  See  also  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  89  ;  Lossing,  ii.  p.  662. 

4  See  also  Tarleton,  p.  94  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  89  ;  Sted- 
man,  ii.  p.  202. — 6  See  also  Tarleton,  p.  95 ;  Stedman,  ii. 
p.  202. 
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infantry  of  the  Legion,  who  occupied 
the  centre  of  the  line.1  The  impetuosi- 
ty of  the  assailants  was  here,  tempo- 
rarily, checked  by  the  detachment  from 
the  Legion,  which  had  taken  a  position 
behind  a  fence,  and  opened  a  deadly 
fire  on  the  Americans  as  they  ap- 
proached, following  up  their  transient 
success  with  two  successive  charges  with 
the  bayonet,2  in  both  of  which  they 
were  repulsed,  and,  in  the  last,  com- 
pelled to  abandon  their  position,  leav- 
ing their  encampment  in  the  hands  of 
the  Americans. 

In  the  mean  time  the  regiment  of 
"  The  Prince  of  Wales'  Loyal  American 
Volunteers,"  who  occupied  the  extreme 
right  of  the  enemy's  line,  by  a  bold  and 
skilful  manoeuvre,  and  by  a  circuitous 
route,  moved  towards  the  left  of  the 
line,  and  occupied  the  wood  which  sep- 
arated the  encampment  of  the  North 
Carolinians  from  that  of  the  infantry  of 
the  Legion,  from  whence  it  opened  a 
heavy  fire  on  the  flank  of  the  Ameri- 
cans who  were  then  engaged  with  the 
latter  body.  A  part  of  the  Americans 
immediately  took  shelter  behind  the 
trees,  and  opened  so  deadly  a  fire  on 
them,  that  in  a  short  time  those  who 
survived,  threw  down  their  arms  and 
surrendered. 

A  great  portion  of  the  American 
troops  immediately  engaged  in  plun- 
dering the  enemy's  camp,  and,  in  a 
short  time,  the  greatest  disorder  pre- 
vailed.    The  Commissary's  stores  were 


i  See  also  Tarleton,  p.  95  ;   Lee's  Mem.,  p.  89  ;   Sted- 
man, ii.  p.  202. — *  Tarleton,  p.  95  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  202. 
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ransacked ;  those  who,  a  few  minutes 
before,  had  been  engaged  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  conflict  with  the  enemy,  now 
wholly  disregarded  all  authority ;  and, 
on  many  of  them,  the  evidence  of  their 
guilt  was  stamped  on  their  stupid  and 
besotted  countenances.1  The  enemy, 
perceiving  this  state  of  affairs,  was  en- 
couraged in  the  belief  that  he  could 
regain  the  fortunes  of  the  day ;  and, 
while  one  party  threw  itself  into  a  hol- 
low square,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cen- 
tre, another,  and  a  larger  body,  rallied 
and  formed  near  the  wood,  already 
alluded  to.  The  latter  were  imme- 
diately charged,  and  put  to  night,  by 
Major  Davie's  dragoons ;  but  against 
the  square,  supported  as  it  was  by  two 
pieces  of  artillery,  the  two  hundred 
men,  and  Major  Davie's  dragoons — all 
whom  General  Sumter  could  rally  for 
that  purpose — could  make  no  impres- 
sion. 

A  small  party  of  the  Legion  cavalry, 
under  Captains  Stewart  and  McDonald,2 
about  the  same  time  appeared  on  the 
Camden  road ;  and,  although  they  were 
charged  by  Major  Davie,  and  driven 
back  into  the  woods,  the  situation  of 
the  Americans  was  becoming  more  crit- 
ical every  moment.  The  most  strenu- 
ous efforts  of  the  officers  to  preserve 
order  were  unavailing,  and  the  greatest 
excesses  prevailed.  An  immediate  re- 
treat was  the  only  alternative,  and 
measures  were  adopted  to  secure  the 
troops  while  making  that   movement. 

1  See  also  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  90  ;   Garden's  Anecdotes  of 
Rev.,  i.  pp.  33,  38,  39  ;  Lossing,  ii.  p.  663. 

2  Tarleton,  p.  95 ;  Stednaan,  ii.  p.  202. 


Those  who  were  able  to  bear  the  bur- 
den, were  loaded  with  the  plunder,  and, 
soon  afterwards, — about  one  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon, — the  line  of  march  was 
taken  up,  Major  Davie  covering  the  re- 
treat, while  the  fragments  of  the  ene- 
my's force  looked  on  without  making 
any  attempt  to  molest  them.1 

In  this  engagement, — which  contin- 
ued nearly  four  hours,2 — the  forces  of 
both  parties  were  about  equal  in  num- 
ber, although  the  two  field-pieces  which 
were  in  possession  of  the  enemy  gave 
him  a  decided  advantage.  The  loss  of 
the  Americans,  in  consequence  of  the 
inattention  to  the  making  up  of  returns 
by  the  militia,  has  not  been  recorded ; 3 
that  of  the  enemy  was  very  severe. 
Of  the  North  Carolinians,  Lieutenant 
Brown  and  "  not  less  than  seventy  men 
were  killed  or  wounded;"4  of  the  Le- 
gion, sixty-two  were  killed  or  wound- 
ed;5 of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Loyal 
American  Volunteers,  only  nine  es- 
caped6— two  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
being  either  killed,  wounded,  or  taken 
prisoners. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  American 
troops  attacked  the  camp,  they  had 
only  ten  rounds  of  ammunition  per 
man  ;  and  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
action  was  fought  with  cartridges  which 


1  See  also  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  90.— 2  See  also  Lossing,  ii.  p. 
663. — 3  Tarleton  (p.  95)  says  they  left  "about  one  hun- 
dred dead  and  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle;"  while 
Gen.  Davie  says  the  wounded  were  removed  to  Charlotte, 
N.  C. — *  Lieut.  Roderick  McKenzie's  Strictures  on  Tarle- 
ton, p.  26. — 6Maj.  Davie's  Narrative.  Tarleton  (p.  95) 
says  three  officers  and  twenty  men  were  killed,  and 
"  upwards  of  thirty  wounded." — 6  Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p. 
163  ;  Onderdonk's  Queen's  Co.,  p.  247. 
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soldier  being  present — it  is  not  less  re- 
markable.1 


[This  chapter  is  based  on  the  Narrative  of  Major  (after- 
wards General)  William  K.  Davie,  as  cited  by  Col. 
Wheeler  ;  and  in  all  cases,  except  where  exclusive  credit 
or  confirmatory  evidence  is  given  to  other  authorities, 
this  is  my  only  authority.] 


were    taken    from    the    enemy's    sup- 
plies.1 

This  was  one  of  the  most  obstinately 
contested  battles  of  the  war ;  and  when 
it  is  recollected  that  it  was  purely  a 
struggle  between  the  Whigs  and  the 
Tories  of  America — not  a  single  regular 


CHAPTER    LXX 


August  15*  178©. 


THE    AFFAIR    AT    THE    FORD    OF    THE    WATEREE,   S.  C.2 


The  approach  of  General  Gates,  with 
the  respectable  force  under  his  com- 
mand, had  rendered  it  necessary  for  the 
enemy  to  concentrate  his  forces,  and  to 
strengthen  his  positions.3  Accordingly, 
Camden,  in  South  Carolina,  was  select- 
ed as  the  head-quarters  of  the  army ; 
and  to  that  place  the  smaller  garrisons 
repaired,  and  stores  of  all  kinds  were 
carried  there  to  meet  the  several  re- 
quirements of  the  greatly  increased 
force  which  quartered  there.4 

While  the  enemy  was  thus  drawing 
too;ether  his  forces,  General  Gates  re- 
ceived  information  from  General  Sum- 
ter,5 who  was  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Wateree,  that  a  strong  detachment 

1  Gordon,  iii.  p.  428  ;  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  137 ; 
Moultrie's  Mem.,  ii.  p.  219.  Mr.  Lossing  (Field  Book,  ii. 
p.  663)  says,  "  They  had  not  two  rounds  each." 

a  This  is  sometimes  called  the  Wateree  Ferry.  As  this 
pass  was  only  one  mile  from  Camden,  Mr.  Lossing  errs 
when  he  says  (Field  Book,  ii.  p.  660)  it  is  in  Fairfield  Dis- 
trict.— s  Lee's  Mem.,  pp.  90.  91  ;  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C, 
ii.  p.  145.— '  Gen.  Gates  to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  Aug.  20, 1780. 

6  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  91 ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  433. 


of  the  enemy  was  on  its  way  from  Fort 
Ninety-six,  bringing  with  it  a  quantity 
of  stores ;  and  that  if  he  could  be  sup- 
plied with  artillery  to  secure  a  redoubt, 
which  covered  the  ferry  over  which  this 
detachment  was  to  pass  the  Wateree, 
he  would  be  enabled  to  intercept  it.2 
Although  General  Gates  was  very  near 
the  main  body  of  the  enemy,3  he  imme- 
diately detached  a  company  of  artillery, 
with  two  field-pieces,  one  hundred  in- 
fantry  from    the    Maryland   line,    and 

1 1  am  aware  that  in  this  conclusion  I  differ  from  many 
who  have  preceded  me.  Mr.  Simms  (Hist.  S.  C,  p.  170), 
Col.  Wheeler  (Eist.  N.  C,  ii.  pp.  192,  193),  Mrs.  Ellet 
(Domestic  Hist.  Rev.,  p.  198),  Gordon  (Am.  Rev.,  iii.  p.  429), 
Ramsay  (Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  136),  Lossing  (Field  Book,  ii. 
p.  662),  all  refer  to  "regulars"  whom  they  have  sup- 
posed were  present.  Dr.  Ramsay  (Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  163),  and 
Gen.  Moultrie  (Mem.,  ii.  p.  219),  make  no  reference  to 
' '  regulars  ; ' '  and,  as  none  of  the  troops  referred  to  were 
"regulars" — "The  Prince  of  Wales'  Loyal  American 
Volunteers"  being  a  body  of  Tories,  many  of  them  from 
New  England  ;  Col.  Bryan's,  a  similar  body  from  North 
Carolina  ;  and  the  Legion,  a  similar  body,  in  every  re- 
spect, I  have  not  assumed  that  any  others,  besides  those 
referred  to,  were  present. 

3  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  91. — 3  Ibid. 
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three  hundred  men  from  the  North 
Carolina  militia,  the  whole  under  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Woolford,  to  strengthen 
General  Sumter.1 

With  this  powerful  reinforcement 
General  Sumter  immediately  moved 
along  the  western  bank  of  the  Wateree, 
the  enemy's  guards,  from  Elkin's  Ford 
to  Whitear's  Ferry,  five  miles  below 
Camden,  retiring  before  him,  crossing 
the  river,  and  joining  the  main  body  at 
the  latter  place.2  The  redoubt  which 
covered   the   Wateree   Ford   was   sur- 


prised on  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth 
of  August,  when  seven  of  its  garrison 
were  killed  and  Colonel  Cary  and  thir- 
ty prisoners  were  taken,  together  with 
thirty-eight  wagons  loaded  with  corn, 
rum,  &c. ;  and  during  the  same  day  the 
detachment  of  regulars  from  Fort  Nine- 
ty-six, upwards  of  seventy  in  number, 
with  six  wagons  loaded  with  clothing, 
a  large  quantity  of  baggage,  <fec,  was 
added  to  the  trophies  of  victory.1 

The   troops   under   General   Sumter 
appear  to  have  sustained  no  loss. 


DOCUMENT. 


GENERAL   GATES    DISPATCH   TO   CONGRESS. 
Hillsborough,  August  20,  1780. 
Sir: —  *  *  *  * 

The  15th,  at  daylight,  I  reinforced  Colonel 
Sumter  with  three  hundred  North  Carolina 
militia,  one  hundred  of  the  Maryland  line,  and 
two  three-pounders  from  the  artillery,  having 
previously  ordered  him  down  to  the  Waxhaws, 
and  directed,  as  soon  as  the  reinforcements 
joined  him,  that  he  should  proceed  down  the 
Wateree,  opposite  Camden,  intercept  any  stores 
coming  to  the  enemy,  and  particularly  the 
troops  from  Ninety-six,  who  were  likewise  with- 
drawn from  that  post.  This  was  well  executed 
by   Colonel  Sumter,  as  his  letter  inclosed  will 

CHOW  *  ™  ^  ^  *•* 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c, 

Horatio  Gates. 

(iNOLOSUEE.) 

Wateree  Ferry,  August  15,  1780. 

Dear  General  : — I  have  just  time  to  inform 

you,  that  early  this  morning  I  took  possession 

of  all  the  passways  over  the  Wateree  River, 

from  Elkin's  Ford  to  Mr.  Whitear's  ferry,  five 


1  Gen.  Gates  to  Pies,  of  Cong.,  Aug.  20,  1780 
son's  Greene,  i.  p.  296. 

a  Gen.  Sumter  to  Gen.  Gates,  Aug.  15,  1780. 


John- 


miles  below  Camden.  The  enemy  had  guards 
at  many  different  places  upon  the  river,  all  of 
which  were  evacuated  last  night  or  this  morn- 
ing, and  the  guards  ordered  into  Camden,  ex- 
cept those  at  Wateree  Ferry,  which  were  contin- 
ued on  both  sides  of  the  river,  of  which  the 
guard  upon  the  west  side  was  surprised  by  a 
party  of  my  men,  who  killed  seven,  and  took 
about  thirty  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Col- 
onel Cary,  the  commander,  together  with  thirty- 
eight  wagons,  loaded  with  corn,  rum,  &c,  also 
a  number  of  horses.  The  boats  are  all  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river :  the  ground  upon  this 
side  is  very  bad.  The  enemy  keep  up  a  con- 
stant fire,  but  I  have  received  no  damage  yet. 

I  am,  dear  General, 

With  the  greatest  respect,  &c, 

Thomas  Sumter. 
His  Excellency  General  Gates. 

P.  S. — I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  your 
Excellency  that  I  have  this  instant  made  about 
seventy  prisoners,  all  British,  six  wagons,  bag- 
gage, &c,  just  from  Ninety-six ;  many  of  the 
prisoners  are  sick. 

1  Gen.  Sumter  to  Gen.  Gates,  Aug.  15,  1780  ;  Johnson's 
Greene,  i.  p.  299. 
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The  Southern  army,  under  General 
Gates,  having  taken  a  position  near 
Clermont,1  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
Rugeley's  Mills,2  thirteen  miles  north 
from  Camden,8  the  several  outposts  of 
the  enemy  were  called  in,  and  his  force 
concentrated  at  Camden.4  On  the  fif- 
teenth of  August,  the  energetic  opposi- 
tion of  General  Sumter  drove  over  to 
Camden,  or  compelled  to  surrender  to 
his  force,  the  several  guards  which  occu- 
pied the  western  bank  of  the  Wateree;5 
and  General  Gates  endeavored  to  make 
a  simultaneous  movement  on  its  eastern 
bank,  in  order  to  gain  a  position  which 
would  more  perfectly  command  the 
enemy's  position  at  Camden.6 

The  force  under  General  Gates  was 
composed  chiefly  of  militia — those  from 
Virginia,  numbering  eight  hundred  men, 
under  General  Stevens,7  and  those  from 

1  Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  165  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  433  ; 
Narrative  of  Col.  0.  H.  Williams,  Adj. -Gen. 

2  Gen.  Gates  to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  Aug.  20,  1780;  Gen. 
Cornwall's  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Aug.  21. 

3  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii.  p.  665  ;  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S. 
C.  ii.  p.  145. — *  Gen.  Gates  to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  Aug.  20, 
1780.— 5  Gen.  Sumter  to  Gen.  Gates,  Aug.  15,  1780. 

8  Gordon's  Am.  Rev.,  iii.  pp.  433,  434. 

7  The  troops  originally  sent  with  Gen.  De  Kalb  were  all 
regulars.  They  were  afterwards  joined  by  Col.  Porter- 
field,  with  100  Virginians  (Gordon,  iii.  p.  430),  and  soon 
afterwards  by  Gen.  Stevens,  with  700  more  (Gordon,  iii. 
p.  433),  making  800  in  all. 


North  Carolina,  numbering  twenty-One 
hundred  men,  under  General  Caswell ; ! 
besides  which  he  had  Colonel  Armand's 
Legion  of  Regulars,  numbering  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  men ; 2  the 
Maryland  line  and  the  Delaware  regi- 
ment— the  latter  the  well-known  "Blue- 
hen's-chickens,"  whose  gallantry  on  Long 
Island  and  at  the  White  Plains  has 
been  already  noticed — numbering  about 
nine  hundred  men  ; 8  about  seventy  vol- 
unteer cavalry ; 4  and  three  companies 
of  Colonel  Harrison's  regiment  of  artil- 
lery, numbering  about  one  hundred 
men  ;5  the  whole  numbering  about  four 
thousand  one  hundred  men,  exclusive  of 
Colonel  Sumter's  command,6  of  whom 
only  three  thousand  and  fifty-two  were 
"present  fit  for  duty."7  The  enemy's 
force  at  Camden  was  composed  of  a  de- 
tachment of  the  Royal  artillery,  num- 
bering two  officers  and  seventeen  men ; 
four  light  companies,  numbering  seven 

1  Deducting  the  strength  of  the  several  bodies  of 
troops,  as  below,  from  4103 — the  entire  body  of  the 
American  army,  Aug.  15 — it  shows  this  result. 

2  Gordon,  iii.  p.  436.  Maj.  Lee  (Mem.,  p.  93)  supposes 
it  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  in  number. 

'  Gordon,  iii.  p.  436  ;  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  146. 
*  Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  166 ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  436. 
6  Lee's  Mem.  of  War  in  Southern  Department,  p.  84. 
6  Gordon,  iii.  p.  436.—'  Narrative  of  Col.  Otho  H.  Wil- 
liams, Adj. -Gen. 
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officers  and  one  hundred  and  forty-one 
men ;  three  companies  of  the  Twenty- 
third  regiment  (Welsh  Fusileers),  num- 
bering ten  officers  and  two  hundred 
and  eighty-two  men ;  five  companies  of 
the  Thirty-third  regiment,  numbering 
fifteen  officers  and  two  hundred  and 
eighty-three  men ;  five  companies  of 
the  Seventy-first  regiment,  numbering 
seventeen  officers  and  two  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  men ;  the  "  Volunteers  of 
Ireland,"  commanded  by  Lord  Rawdon, 
numbering  sixteen  officers  and  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  men ;  the  "  Brit- 
ish Legion,"  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Tarleton,  numbering  eleven  offi- 
cers and  one  hundred  and  seventy-one 
men,  cavalry,  and  eight  officers  and  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  men,  infantry; 
the  "Royal  North  Carolina  regiment," 
numbering  twenty  officers  and  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  men ;  two  officers 
and  twenty-six  men  of  the  Pioneers ; 
and  of  volunteer  militia,  fourteen  officers 
and  three  hundred  and  eight  men,  form- 
ing, in  the  aggregate,  a  force  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  officers  and 
two  thousand  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen men,1  commanded  by  General  Lord 
Cornwallis,  who  had  left  Charleston  for 
that  purpose.2 

The  general  officers  of  the  American 
army,  to  whom  General  Gates  had  sub- 
mitted his  plan  of  operations,  having 
acquiesced,  without  approving  it,8  it  was 


1  "  Field  return  of  the  troops,  Aug.  15, 1780,"  appended 
to  Lord  Cornwallis'  dispatch  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Aug. 
21,  1780. — 2  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Aug. 
21  ;  Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  166. 

Although  there  had  been  no  dissenting  voice  in  the 


determined  to  put  the  army  in  motion 
on  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth  of  Au- 
gust, and  to  take  a  position  behind 
Saunders'  Creek,  about  seven  miles  from 
Camden ; 1  and,  by  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, Lord  Cornwallis  had  resolved  to 
attack  the  American  camp  at  an  early 
hour  the  next  morning2 — each  party, 
ignorant  of  the  intended  movement  of 
his  adversary,  fixing  upon  ten  o'clock  in 
the  evening  as  the  hour  when  they 
would  leave  their  respective  quarters.8 

At  the  appointed  time — ten  in  the 
evening4 — the  armies  marched,  and  ap- 
proached Saunders'  Creek — the  Ameri- 
cans from  the  north,  the  British  from 
the  south.  Of  the  former,  Colonel  Ar- 
mand's  Legion  led  the  column,  flanked 
on  the  right  by  Colonel  Porterfield's 
Virginia  light-infantry,  and  on  the  left 
by  Major  Armstrong's  North  Carolina 
light-infantry,  each  of  which  marched 
in  Indian  files,  two  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant from  the  flanks  of  the  Legion ;  after 
these,  in  regular  succession,  marched 
the  regular  troops,  the  North  Carolina 
militia,  the  Virginia  militia,  and  the  rear 
guard  and  baggage,  the  volunteer  cav- 
alry flanking  the  latter.  The  strictest 
silence  was  enjoined  upon  the  troops, 


council,  the  orders  were  no  sooner  promulgated  than 
they  became  the  subject  of  animadversion." — Narrative  of 
Col.  Otho  H.  Williams,  Adj. -Gen. 

1  Gen.  Gates  to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  Aug.  20,  1780.  Maj. 
Garden  (Anecdotes  of  Am.  Rev. ,  i.  p.  346)  says  the  position 
selected  was  "  behind  Granny  Creek,"  but  this  is,  evidently, 
an  error,  as  he  had  already  passed  below  Granny  Creek,  and 
was  near  Saunders'  Creek,  when  the  armies  met. 

3  Gen.  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Aug.  21,  1780. 

3  Compare  Gen.  Gates'  dispatch  to  Cong.,  Aug.  20,  with 
Lord  Cornwallis'  dispatch  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Aug.  21. 

4  Ibid. ;  Narrative  of  Col.  Otho  H.  Williams,  Adj. -Gen. 
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and  orders  were  given  to  put  to  death, 
instantly,  any  "soldier  who  offered  to 
fire  without  the  command  of  his  offi- 
cer."1 Of  the  British  column,  the  right 
was  composed  of  an  advance  guard  of 
twenty  cavalry  and  as  many  mounted 
infantry  of  the  British  Legion,  support- 
ed by  four  companies  of  light-infantry, 
and  followed  by  the  Twenty-third  and 
Thirty-third  regiments,  the  whole  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant-colonel  Webster, 
of  the  latter  regiment ;  the  centre  was 
composed  of  "  The  Volunteers  of  Ire- 
land,1' the  Legion  infantry,  Colonel 
Hamilton's  "  Royal  North  Carolina  Reg- 
iment," and  Colonel  Bryan's  volunteer 
militia,  the  whole  commanded  by  Lord 
Rawdon ;  and  the  two  battalions  of  the 
Seventy-first  regiment  formed  the  left, 
or  reserve,  after  which  a  few  wagons 
were  taken,  and  the  Legion  cavalry, 
forming  the  rear  guard,  brought  up  the 
rear;2  four  pieces  of  cannon  marched 
with  the  divisions,  and  two  with  the 
reserve.  The  same  silence  which  had 
been  imposed  on  the  American  column 
had  been  ordered  in  this,  and  thus  the 
columns  approached  each  other.8 

When  the  right  of  the  columns  had 
reached  a  point  about  eight  miles  from 
Camden,4  at  about  half-past  two  in  the 
morning,5  they  met ;    and   the  British 

i  After-orders,  "  Camp  at  Rugeley's,  15th  Aug.,  1780  ; " 
Tarleton's  Hist,  of  Campaigns  of  1780-81,  p,  104. 

2  Tarleton,  p.  104. — 3  This  is  evident,  also,  from  the 
fact  that  the  approach  of  the  enemy  was  not  known  un- 
til he  had  charged  the  advance. — l  Gen.  Gates  to  Pres.  of 
Cong.,  Aug.  20.  Mr.  Lossing  (Field  Book,  ii.  p.  666)  says 
it  is  seven,  and  Gen.  Cornwallis  (to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Aug. 
21)  says  it  is  nine  miles  from  Camden. 

5  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Aug.  21, 1780  ; 
Johnson's  Greene,  i.  p.  297. 


Legion,  cavalry,  which  formed  the  ene- 
my's advance,  charged  the  American 
Legion,  cavalry,  which,  under  Colonel 
Armand,  formed  the  advance  of  the 
American  column.1  In  conformity  with 
the  orders  of  General  Gates,2  the  latter 
received  the  charge,  and  the  flanking 
parties,  under  Colonel  Porterfield  and 
Major  Armstrong,  pouring  in  a  destruc- 
tive fire,  the  enemy  fell  back.3  The 
light  companies  in  their  rear  coming  up 
to  support  them,  the  cavalry  renewed 
the  attack,  and  succeeded  in  driving 
Colonel  Armand  back,  in  some  confu- 
sion, upon  the  Maryland  line,  Colonel 
Porterfield  being  severely  wounded.4 

While  the  fortune  of  the  field  was 
thus  alternating  between  the  two  "  Le- 
gions," both  the  main  bodies  were  pre- 
paring to  form  their  lines  of  battle,  in 
the  darkness  which  enveloped  the  field, 
in  which  they  were  guided  only  by  such 
imperfect  information,  respecting  the 
ground  and  their  adversaries,  as  the 
prisoners  which  had  fallen  into  their 
hands,  the  guides,  and  the  country  peo- 
ple, could  impart.5 

The  ground  which  the  armies  then 
occupied  was  very  well  adapted  for 
purposes  of  war,  although,  as  has  been 
seen,  neither  of  the  parties  had  taken 

1  Gen.  Gates  to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  Aug.  20  ;  Tarleton,  p. 
104. — a  "The  colonel  (Armand)  will,  therefore,  consider 
the  orders  to  stand  the  attack  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  be 
their  numbers  what  they  may,  as  positive." — After-orders, 
"  Camp  at  Rugeley's,  \§th  August,  1780." 

3  Tarleton,  p.  104. — *  Gen.  Gates  to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  Aug. 
20  ;  Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  167  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  437  ; 
Narrative  of  Col.  Otho  H.  Williams,  Adj. -Gen. 

s  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Aug.  21  ; 
Tarleton,  p.  105  ;  Narrative  of  Col.  Otho  H.  Williams, 
Adj. -Gen. 
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any  part  in  its  selection.  It  is  a  high 
ground,  then,  as  now,  covered,  with  an 
open  forest  of  pines,  situated  about  half 
a  mile  north  of  Saunders'  Creek, — a 
limpid  stream,  about  two  hundred  feet 
wide, — the  site  of  General  Gates'  pro- 
posed encampment.1  An  impenetrable 
swamp  protected  either  flank  of  both 
armies,  beyond  which,  at  some  distance, 
the  country  is  again  passable.2 

After  a  few  pickets  had  been  thrown 
out,  to  prevent  surprise,  both  armies 
laid  on  their  arms  and  awaited,  pa- 
tiently, the  approach  of  day.8  At  early 
dawn  the  commanders  proceeded  to 
form  their  respective  lines,  and  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  battle.4  The  Sec- 
ond Maryland  brigade,  under  General 
Mordecai  Gist,  and  the  Delaware  regi- 
ment,— the  whole  under  the  Baron  De 
Kalb, — occupied  the  right  of  the  Amer- 
ican line, — the  swamp,  already  referred 
to,  securing  his  right  flank ;  the  North 
Carolina  militia,  under  General  Caswell, 
formed  the  centre ;  and  the  Virginia 
militia,  under  General  Stevens,  occupied 
the  left, — a  swamp  securing  this  flank, 
also.  The  artillery,  which  had  been 
divided  among  the  brigades,  along  the 
line,  was  "placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
front;"5  Armand's  Legion  of  cavalry 
covered  the  left  flank,  to  oppose  the 
enemy's  cavalry ;  and  the  First  Mary- 


1  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii.  p.  666  ;  Tarleton,  p.  105. 

2  Map  of  the  action,  in  Tarleton's  Southern  Campaigns  ; 
Serg.  Lamb's  Jour,  of  Occur.,  p.  303. — 3  Lord  Cornwallis 
to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Aug.  21  ;  Tarleton,  p.  105. 

4  Ibid.  Tarleton  says  (p.  106)  that  Gen.  Gates  formed 
his  line  of  battle  "before  daybreak,"  and  Ramsay  {Rev.  in 
S.  C. .  ii.  p.  147)  appears  to  confirm  the  statement. 

'Narrative  of  Col.  0.  H.  Williams,  Adj. -Gen. 


land  brigade,  commanded  by  General 
William  Smallwood,  formed  a  reserve, 
at  a  proper  distance  in  the  rear.1  The 
British  line  also  extended  from  swamp 
to  swamp, — the  light-infantry  occupy- 
ing the  extreme  right,  and,  with  the 
Twenty-third  and  Thirty-third  regi- 
ments, forming  the  right  wing  under 
Lieutenant-colonel  Webster ;  while  the 
"Volunteers  of  Ireland,"  the  infantry 
of  the  British  Legion,  the  "  Royal  North 
Carolina"  regiment,  and  Colonel  Bry- 
an's North  Carolina  volunteer  militia, 
formed  the  left  wing,  under  Lord  Raw- 
don.  Two  six,  and  two  three-pounders 
occupied  the  centre,  under  Lieutenant 
McLeod ;  the  two  battalions  of  the  Sev- 
enty-first regiment,  with  two  six-pound- 
ers, formed  a  second  line ;  and  the  cav- 
alry of  the  British  Legion,  in  column — 
ready  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice — 
was  posted  on  the  right  of  the  centre, 
immediately  in  rear  of  the  second  line.2 
It  is  said,  that  when  the  light  became 
sufficient  to  enable  General  Gates  to  see 
the  position  of  his  enemy,  he  attempted 
to  make  some  change  in  the  disposition 
of  the  troops  forming  his  left  wing  and 
centre,  and  that  Geueral  Lord  Corn- 
wallis, taking  advantage  of  this  unusual 
movement,  seized  that  moment  to  com- 
mence the  action.  At  any  time,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  a  change  in  a 


1  Gen.  Gates  to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  Aug.  20  ;  Gordon,  iii. 
p.  438;  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  147.  Maj.  Lee 
(Mem.,  p.  94)  says  Armand's  corps  ran  away  at  the  first 
attack,  in  the  night,  and  "were  still  flying"  when  the 
line  was  formed  in  the  morning,  so  that  this  portion  of 
the  order  was  not  obeyed. 

2  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Aug.  21  ; 
Tarleton,  pp.  105,  106 ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  439. 
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line  of  battle,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
is  a  dangerous  experiment ;  but  when, 
as  in  this  case,  it  involves  a  movement 
of  undisciplined  militia,  in  front  of  thor- 
oughly disciplined  troops,  it  invariably 
produces  disorder  and  defeat ;  and  at  Cam- 
den, like  causes  produced  a  like  result.1 
The  experienced  eye  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  immediately  perceived  the  ad- 
vantage which  General  Gates  was  ten- 
dering to  him,  and  he  promptly  seized 
the  laurels  which  had  been  thrown  at 
his  feet.  Dispatching  an  aid  to  Lord 
Rawdon,  on  the  left  of  his  line,  with 
orders  to  advance,  he  went  in  person 
to  his  right  wing,  where  Lieutenant- 
'  colonel  Webster  commanded,  and  or- 
dered the  veteran  troops  who  composed 
it  to  charge  the  moving  mass  of  militia 
in  their  front.2  The  command  was 
promptly  obeyed  ;  and  the  light-infant- 

1  Lord  Convwallis  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Aug.  21  ; 
Tarleton,  pp.  106,  110  ;  Hist,  of  Civil  War  in  America, 
iii.  p.  99  ;  Stedrnan,  ii.  p.  209.  Gen.  Gates  (Letter  to  Pres. 
of  Cong.,  Aug.  21)  says  the  militia  were  advancing  to  at- 
tack the  enemy's  line.  If  this  is  so,  the  indiscretion  of 
Gen.  Gates  was  not  less  apparent.  To  move  a  body  of  un- 
disciplined militia,  who  had  only,>  the  preceding  day,  received 
their  bayonets  for  the  first  time,  against  the  veteran 
regulars  of  the  23d  and  33d  regiments,  while  occupying 
their  position  in  the  line  of  battle,  and  in  perfect  order, 
was  too  unwise  a  movement  to  be  countenanced,  for  a 
moment,  by  any  great  General ;  and  quite  as  indiscreet, 
per  se,  as  that  which  is  condemned  in  the  text.  Whether 
Gen.  Cornwallis  or  Gen.  Gates  is  correct,  therefore,  the 
latter  is  equally  censurable,  and  has  confessed  his  own 
want  of  even  the  fundamental  qualities  which  are  neces- 
sary to  form  a  great  commander.  Eamsay  (Am.  Rev.,  ii. 
p.  167)  says  nothing  of  the  American  movement.  In  his 
Revolution  in  S.  C.  (ii.  p.  148)  he  follows  Gates'  dispatch 
referred  to  above,  and  Dr.  Gordon  (Am.  Rev.,  iii.  p.  439), 
and  Maj.  Lee  (Mem.  of  War,  p.  94)  all  appear  to  sustain  him. 
Col.  Otho  H.  Williams,  Adj. -Gen.,  in  his  "Narrative," 
sustains  Gen.  Gates'  dispatch,  but  attributes  it  to  an 
ignorance  of  the  situation  of  the  enemy. — 2  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Aug.  21  ;  Tarleton,  pp.  106, 
107  ;  Gordon,  iii.  440  ;  Hist,  of  Civil  War  in  Am,  iii.  p.  99. 
Vol.  I.— 78 


ry,  supported  by  the  regulars,  moved 
forward  with  spirit  and  charged  the 
militia.1  The  legitimate  consequence 
of  such  a  combination  of  untoward  cir- 
cumstances immediately  ensued,  and, 
after  a  single,  harmless  fire,  the  militia, 
forming  the  centre  and  left  wing  of  the 
American  line,  threw  away  their  arms 
and  sought  safety  in  a  shameful  and 
precipitate  retreat,  which  no  authority 
could  check,  no  entreaty  overcome.2 
One  regiment  of  the  North  Carolina 
troops,  under  Colonel  Dixon,  which 
formed  the  right  of  the  centre,  alone 
remained  on  the  ground ; 3  and  these, 
for  a  short  time,  with  the  right  wing, 
under  the  veteran  De  Kalb,  gallantly 
resisted  every  effort  of  Lord  Rawdon, 
and  maintained  their  ground.4  Indeed, 
it  is  said  that  Lieutenant-colonel  John 
Eager  Howard,  at  the  head  of  a  regi- 
ment of  Marylanders,  pressed  the  ene- 
my so  closely  that  even  Lord  Rawdon 
began  to  fall  back.5  At  this  moment 
the  enemy's  right  wing,  under  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Webster, — having  repulsed 
the  militia,  and  dispatched  the  light 
troops  and   cavalry  of  the  Legion   in 

1  Gen.  Gates  to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  Aug.  20  ;  Lord  Corn- 
wallis to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Aug.  21  ;  Tarleton,  p.  107. 

2  Gen.  Gates  to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  Aug.  20  ;  Tarleton,  p. 
107  ;  Eamsay's  Am.  Eev.,  ii.  p.  167  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  440  ; 
Lee's  Mem.,  p.  95.  Col.  0.  H.  Williams,  Adj. -Gen.,  in  his 
Narrative,  says,  "The}'  threw  down  their  haded  arms  and 
fled,  in  the  utmost  consternation. ' '  And  again,  ' '  a  great 
majority  of  the  militia  (at  least  two  thirds  of  the  army) 
fled  without  firing  a  shot. ' ' — 3  Gov.  Nash  to  Delegates  in  Cong, 
from  N.  C,  Aug.  23  ;  Eamsay's  Am.  Eev.,  ii.  pp.  167, 168  ; 
Gordon,  iii.  p.  440  ;  Serg.  Lamb's  Jour,  of  Occur.,  p.  304  ; 
Lee's  Mem.,  p.  97. — 4  Gov.  Nash  to  Delegates  in  Cong, 
from  N.  C,  Aug.  23  ;  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Geo.  Ger- 
main, Aug.  21  ;  Tarleton,  p.  107  ;  Eamsay's  Eev.  in  S.  C, 
ii.  p.  149  ;  Serg.  Lamb's  Jour,  of  Occur.,  p.  304  ;  Hist,  of 
Civil  War  in  America,  iii.  p.  99. — 6  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  95. 
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pursuit  of  the  fugitives,1 — turned  and 
attacked  the  left  flank  of  the  First 
Maryland  brigade,  under  General  Small- 
wood,  which  had  been  moved  down 
and  occupied  the  ground  from  whence 
the  militia  had  fled.2 

The  little  handful  of  regular  troops 
thus  became  the  only  opponents  of  the 
concentrated  efforts  of  the  enemy. 
With  the  torrent  of  fugitives,  who 
rushed  from  the  field  of  battle,  were 
the  general  officers  who  had  command- 
ed-them,  and  General  Gates;8  and  the 
gallant  De  Kalb,  and  Gist,  and  Small- 
wood, — whose  undaunted  bravery  was 
well  known, — were  left  to  provide  meas- 
ures for  their  protection,  without  the 
assistance  of  their  commanding  general. 
With  the  same  unflinching  obstinacy 
which  they  had  shown  at  the  Gowanus4 
and  on  Chatterton's  Hill,5  in  17  16,  the 
Delaware  and  Maryland  troops  con- 
tended with  the  superior  force  of  the 
enemy  for  nearly  an  hour.6  At  length 
the  Baron  De  Kalb,  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  regiments,  made  a  vigorous  charge 
on  the  enemy,  but  fell,  after  having  re- 
ceived eleven  wounds.7  His  aid-de-camp, 
Lieutenant-colonel  De  Buysson,  was  near 
him  when  he  fell;  and  rushing  to  the 
spot,  embraced  him,  announced  his  name 
and   rank   to   the   enemy's    troops   by 

1  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  95  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  232 ;  Stedman,  ii.  p. 
209.—*  Tarleton,  p.  107  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  95  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p. 
233.— 3  Gen.  Gates  to  Pies,  of  Cong.,  Aug.  20  ;  Gov.  Nash  to 
Delegates  in  Cong.,  Aug.  23  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  442  ;  Col.  Otho 
H.Williams',  Adj.-Gen.,  Narrative. — 4  Vide  p.  147. — 6  Vide 
p.  181. — 6  Gordon,  iii.  p.  442  ;  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii. 
p.  149  ;  Hist,  of  Civil  War  in  Am.,  iii.  p.  99.  Chief -justice 
Marshall  and  Lord  Corn  wal  lis  say  ' '  three  quarters  of  an  hour. ' ' 

*  Tarleton,  p.  107  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  443  ;  Ramsay's  Rev. 
in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  150  ;  Serg.  Lamb's  Jour,  of  Occur.,  p.  304. 


which  he  was  surrounded,  and  begged 
that  they  would  spare. his  life.  In  this 
noble  object  he  received  several  dan- 
gerous wounds,  wliich  had  been  intend- 
ed for  his  General ;  but  he  succeeded 
in  his  efforts  to  save  the  Baron  from 
insult  and  immediate  death,  and,  with 
him,  was  taken  prisoner.1  A  few  min- 
utes afterwards,  by  a  united  charge  of 
the  cavalry  and  the  foot,  the  little  rem- 
nant of  the  American  army,  no  longer 
sustained  by  the  presence  and  great 
example  of  their  General,  gave  way 
before  superior  numbers,  and  abandon- 
ed the  unequal  contest.2 

So  closely  were  the  trooj>s  pursued, 
that  no  attempt  could  be  made  to  rally 
them.  "  Never  was  a  victory  more  com- 
plete, or  a  defeat  more  total.  Every 
corps  was  broken  and  dispersed  through 
the  woods.  The  marshes  and  brush, 
which  in  some  degree  covered  them 
from  the  enemy,  served  to  separate 
them  more  entirely  from  each  other."8 
Generals  Smallwood  and  Gist,  with  a 
few  of  the  regulars,  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing Charlotte,  North  Carolina;4  but  the 
militia  returned  to  their  homes,5  many 
of  them,  it  is  probable,  to  recount,  in 
after  years,  to  admiring  crowds,  the 
glorious  deeds,  at  Camden,  in  which 
they  were  willing  to  be  considered  as 
among  the  unreiuarded  participants. 

1  Garden's  Anecdotes,  i.  p.  208  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  443  ; 
Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  150.  Col.  Williams,  Adj.- 
Gen.,  in  his  Narrative,  says  they  stripped  the  wounded 
General  "even  of  his  shirt."— 2  Tarleton,  pp.  107,  108; 
Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  pp.  167, 168  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  233. 

3  Marshall,  iv.  p.  234.— 4  Gordon,  iii.  p.  446  ;  Marshall, 
iv.  p.  235.— 6  Gordon,  iii.  p.  442  ;  Col.  Otho  H.  Williams', 
Adj.-Gen.,  Narrative. 
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The  loss  of  tlie  Americans  on  this  dis- 
astrous field,  in  consequence  of  the  flight 
of  the  militia,  cannot  be  accurately  as- 
certained.1 The  noble  Delaware  regi- 
ment was  nearly  annihilated — its  sur- 
vivors, consolidated  into  the  skeleton  of 
two  companies,  under  Captain  Kirk- 
wood,  remaining  a  living  monument  of 
the  determined  obstinacy  with  which  it 
maintained  its  position.2  Of  the  regu- 
lars, probably  about  six  hundred  and 
fifty,  in  the  aggregate,  were  killed, 
wounded,  and  taken ; 8  of  the  North 
Carolina  militia  about  one  hundred 
were  killed  and  wounded,  and  about 
three  hundred  (sixty-three  of  them  be- 
ing wounded)  were  taken  prisoners;4 
only  three  of  the  Virginia  militia  were 
wounded.5  Of  the  enemy,  one  captain, 
one  lieutenant,  and  sixty-six  rank  and 
file  were  hilled'  two  lieutenant-colonels, 
three  captains,  eight  lieutenants,  five 
ensigns,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  rank  and  file  were  wounded;  and 
two  sergeants  and  nine  privates  were 
missing?     Thirteen  pieces  of  artillery, 

1  Gordon,  iii.  p.  446  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  235.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  (Letter  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain)  says  that  "between 
eight  and  nine  hundred  were  hilled,"  and  "about  one 
thousand  prisoners  taken,  many  of  whom  were  wounded." 

2  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  96. 

3  Dr.  Gordon  (Am.  Rev. ,  iii.  p.  446)  says  that  their  loss, 
here  and  at  the  Catawba  Ford,  on  the  18th  (including 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing),  was  126  officers  and  604 
rank  and  file  :  allowing  eighty  out  of  the  one  hundred  who 
were  with  Sumter,  to  have  fallen  or  been  taken,  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  would  belong  to  the  fallen  at  Camden. 
Dr.  Williamson,  who  visited  them,  says  206  wounded 
regulars  were  taken  into  Camden,  prisoners,  by  the  enemy. 

*  Gordon,  iii.  p.  445  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  235.  Dr.  Wil- 
liamson, Surg.-Gen.  of  N.  C.  Militia,  who  visited  them 
with  a  flag,  says  "  eighty-two."—6  Gordon,  iii.  pp.  445, 
446  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  235.     Dr.  Williamson  says  "  two." 

8  "Returns,"  &c,  appended  to  Lord  Cornwallis'  letter 


twenty -two  ammunition -wagons,  two 
thousand  stands  of  arms,  nearly  two 
hundred  wagons,  the  greater  part  of 
the  baggage,  all  the  stores,  and  eighty 
thousand  musket-cartridges,  were  also 
among  the  spoils  of  the  victory.1 

The  defeat  at  Camden  closed  the 
public  military  services  of  General  Ho- 
ratio Gates,  and  proved,  conclusively, 
the  unsoundness  of  his  pretensions  as  a 
military  commander.  It  had  been  his 
good  fortune — although  at  the  expense 
of  his  integrity — to  became  one  of  the 
notorious  opponents  of  General  Wash- 
ington and  his  friends ;  and,  as  the  re- 
ward of  his  treachery,  to  take  the  place 
of  General  Schuyler,  in  season  to  re- 
ceive all  the  benefits  arising  from  the 
policy  of  that  eminent  patriot.  It  had 
also  been  his  good  fortune  to  reap  the 
honors  which  had  fallen  in  the  train  of 
General  Arnold,  at  Saratoga;  leaving 
him,  like  the  crow  in  the  fable,  the 
clumsy  wearer  of  honors  to  which  he 
was  not  entitled,  and  with  the  proper 
use  of  which  he  had  no  acquaintance. 
At  Camden  he  was  stripped  of  his  stolen 
honors,  and  when  he  reached  Hillsboro', 
on  the  18th  of  August,  he  stood  before 
the  people,  self-condemned,  an  incom- 
petent officer,  at  least,  if  nothing  more. 

to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Aug.  21, 1780.  Gen.  Gates  (Letter 
to  Gen.  Washington,  Aug.  30)  supposes  the  enemy  "had  up- 
wards of  five  hundred  men,  with  officers  in  proportion, 
killed  and  wounded." — »  Returns,  &c,  appended  to  Lord 
Cornwallis'  letter  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Aug.  21  ;  Ram- 
say's Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  150 ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  445. 


[Note. — The  report  of  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Geo. 
Germain,  and  those  of  Gen.  Gates  to  Gen.  Washington 
and  the  President  of  Congress,  which  had  been  provided 
for  the  illustration  of  this  chapter,  have  been  omitted  by 
the  Publishers  for  want  of  room.] 


CHAPTER    LXXII  . 


August  18,  1780. 


THE     BATTLE     AT     MUSGROVE'S     MILLS,    S.C. 


The  expedition  of  Major  Ferguson 
and  his  party  to  "  the  back  country  "  of 
the  Carolinas,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,2  had  encouraged  some  of 
the  Tories  in  that  part  of  the  country 
to  assemble  for  active  duty  in  support 
of  the  Royal  cause.  One  of  these  par- 
ties, about  two  hundred  in  number,8  had 
met  at  Musgrove's  Mills,  on  the  Enoree 
River,  in  what  is  now  the  southwestern 
part  of  Union  District,  South  Carolina ; 4 
information  of  which  was  conveyed  to 
Colonel  James  Williams,5  who,  with  Col- 
onels Bratton  of  South  Carolina,  Clarke 
of  Georgia,  and  Shelby  of  Virginia,  was 
on  the  southern  borders  of  North  Caro- 
lina.6 

On  the  sixteenth  of  August,  with 
about  two  hundred  men,  they  moved 
towards  the  Broad  River,7  crossing  it 

1  Gordon,  iii.  p.  449  ;  Moultrie's  Mem.,  ii.  p.  220  ;  Mills' 
Statis.  of  S.  C.,  p.  764;  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii.  p.  650. 
Col.  Hammond  and  Col.  Wheeler  (Hist.  N.  C,  ii.  pp.  57, 
100)  suppose  it  was  fought  on  the  nineteenth. 

2  Vide  p.  606. — 3  Report  of  Col.  Williams,  published  by- 
order  of  Congress,  in  the  Penn.  Packet,  Phila. ,  Saturday, 
Sept.  23,  1780  ;  Col.  Hammond's  Statement,  published 
in  Dr.  Johnson's  "Traditions  of  the  Rev.  ;"  Gordon,  ii. 
p.  449.— 4  Mills'  Statis.  of  S.  C,  p.  764.  Mr.  Lossing 
(Field  Book,  ii.  p.  650)  says  it  is  in  Laurens  District. 

6  Col.  Hammond's  statement. — 6  Col.  Wheeler  (Hist,  of 
N.  C,  ii.  pp.  57, 100)  says  they  were  encamped  at  Smith's 
Ford,  on  Broad  River,  but  made  a  wide  detour  to  avoid 
Ferguson,  who  was  encamped  on  the  direct  route  to  the 
Mills. — *  Col.  Hammond's  statement. 


on  the  following  day.1  The  march  was 
silently  and  skilfully  conducted,  and 
about  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the 
eighteenth,  they  arrived  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  enemy.2  Two  trusty 
men  were  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre, 
but  were  discovered  and  fired  on  by  a 
patrol,  and  they  returned  to  the  main 
body  with  no  other  information  than 
that  which  showed  the  enemy  was  post- 
ed on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  It 
appeared,  subsequently,  that  the  Tories 
had  been  strengthened,  a  few  hours 
previously,  by  the  arrival  of  Colonel 
Ennis  with  two  hundred  regular  troops 
and  one  hundred  Tories,  making  an  ag- 
gregate force  of  five  hundred  men.3 

Dispositions  were  immediately  made 
by  Colonel  Williams,  and  his  associates 
in  command,  to  receive  the  enemy,  who 
had  been  alarmed  by  his  patrol.  The 
main  body  was  dismounted,  and  the 
horses,  guarded  by  sixteen  men,  were 
picketed  three  hundred  yards  in  the 
rear.  Sixteen  expert  riflemen,  well 
mounted,  moved  forward  towards  the 
bank  of  the  river,  to  reconnoitre ;  with 

1  Col.  Williams'  report  to  Congress.  Col.  Wheeler  (Hist, 
of  N.  C,  ii.  pp.  57,  99)  says  the  troops  were  detached  by 
Gen.  McDowell,  but  Col.  Hammond  appeared  to  think 
differently. — 2  Col.  Williams'  report  to  Congress. 

3  Ibid.  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  449. 
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orders,  if  the  enemy  manifested  any  de- 
sire to  attack  them,  to  draw  towards 
the  main  body,  and  afterwards,  if  pos- 
sible, to  fall  on  his  left  flank ;  while 
Captain  Shadrick  Inman  of  Georgia, 
with  a  similar  party,  moved  so  that  he 
could  co-operate  with  the  other  party, 
and  fall  on  the  enemy's  right.  The 
main  body,  now  reduced  to  but  little 
more  than  a  hundred  men,1  was  formed 
in  a  single  line,  in  open  order,  across 
the  road  and  alon^  the  ridge,  on  the 
top  of  which  it  was  posted.2  Every 
man  was  ordered  to  "  take  his  tree,"  to 
reserve  his  fire  until  Colonel  Shelby 
fired,   and   "  then   to   take    his   object, 


sure."3 

In  the  mean  time,  the  sixteen  rifle- 
men who  had  been  sent  forward  dis- 
charged their  duty,  and  succeeded  in 
drawing  the  enemy  over  the  river. 
Anticipating  an  easy  victory,  he  came 
up,  on  a  brisk  trot — the  regulars,  under 
Major  Fraser,  in  the  centre,  the  Tories, 
on  the  right  and  left.  When  he  had 
come  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
of  the  line,  he  displayed,  and  opened  a 
heavy  fire,  but  it  was  not  noticed  ex- 
cept by  the  two  small  flanking  parties, 
who  kept  up  a  well-directed  fire  in  re- 
ply. Perceiving  that  his  attack,  at  so 
great  a  distance,  was  ineffectual,  he, 
soon   afterwards,  trailed  arms,  and,  in 

1  That  the  force  originally  consisted  of  two  hundred 
men  appears  to  be  well  established  (Col  Hammond's  state- 
ment; Col.  Williams'  report;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  449),  from  which 
Col.  Bratton  had  withdrawn  a  small  party,  and  forty- 
eight  men  had  been  detached  for  flanking  parties  and 
guards  for  the  horses. — 2  Col.  Williams'  report ;  Col. 
Hammond's  statement. 

3  Col.  Hammond's  statement ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  449. 


open  order,  approached  the  American 
line.1  When  he  had  come  within  eighty 
yards,2  Colonel  Shelby's  rifle  conveyed 
the  fatal  order,  and,  to  use  the  expres- 
sive words  of  an  eye-witness,  his  "  ranks 
were  thinned."8  The  unerring  rifles 
had  sent  death  into  his  ranks,  and,  be- 
fore a  second  fire  could  be  given,  he 
had  fallen  back  in  disorder.  Rallying 
his  troops,  Colonel  Innis  advanced  a 
second  time,  and  the  same  result  fol- 
lowed. A  general  fire  was  then  open- 
ed at  a  greater  distance,  and,  for  fifteen 
minutes,  it  was  continued  warmly  on 
both  sides.4  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  enemy  gave  way  in  great  confusion, 
the  Americans  rushing  after  them  with 
more  energy  than  prudence.  The  thir- 
ty-two mounted  men,  under  Captain  In- 
man, charged  the  disordered  ranks  of 
the  fugitives ;  while  the  main  body,  on 
foot,  pressed  on  their  rear,  until  they 
reached  the  river,  and  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing several  prisoners.  While  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  waiting  for  their 
horses,  in  order  to  continue  the  pursuit, 
an  express  arrived  with  intelligence  of 
the  defeat  of  General  Gates,  and  of  the 
approach  of  Major  Ferguson,  with  con- 
siderable force,  against  them,  and  the 
pursuit  was  continued  no  farther.5 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  Cap- 
tain Inman  and  four  men  killed,  and 


1  Col.  Hammond's  statement ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  449. 

a  Col.  Williams'  report ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  449. 

3  Col.  Hammond's  statement. 

*  Col.  Williams'  report. 

6  Col.  Hammond's  statement.  The  accounts  of  this 
action  published  by  Col.  Wheeler  (Hist,  of  iV.  C,  ii.  pp. 
57,  58,  99, 100)  differ  so  much  from  the  contemporary  re- 
ports that  I  have  not  noticed  them. 
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eleven  men  wounded.1  The  enemy  lost 
Major  Fraser,  four  captains,  and  eighty- 
five   men   killed ; 2    Colonel   Innis,  and 


several  officers  and  men  wounded ;  and 
three  captains  and  seventy-three  pri- 
vates, mostly  regulars,  prisoners.1 


CHAPTER    LXXIII. 

August  IS,  17SO. 

THE  SUEPBISE  OF  GENERAL  SUMTER  AT  FISHING  CREEK,  S.  C. 


The  occupation  of  the  western  bank 
of  the  Wateree  by  General  Sumter, 
and  his  successes  near  the  Wateree 
Ford,  have  been  alluded  to  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter  of  this  work.8  While  he 
was  reposing  in  his  camp,  on  the  Even- 
ing of  the  sixteenth  of  August,  he  was 
disturbed  by  the  arrival  of  Captain 
Martin,  with  two  dragoons,  who  had 
been  charged  with  a  message  from  Ma- 
jor Davie,  informing  him  of  the  defeat 
of  General  Gates  at  Camden ;  urging 
him  to  effect  a  retreat,  from  his  present 
position,  as  speedily  as  possible ;  and 
requesting  him  to  repair  to  Charlotte, 
1ST.  C,  whither  the  remnants  of  the  army 
appeared  to  be  concentrating.4 

In  the  mean  time,  Lord  Cornwallis 
had  given  orders  to  Lieutenant-colonel 
Trumbull,  who  then  occupied  a  position 
on  Little  River,5  to  move  down  with 

'  Col.  Hammond's  statement.  Col.  Williams  (Eeport 
to  Congress)  says  three  were  "  killed  on  the  field,  and  eight 
wounded,  one  of  them  mortally,"  and  Dr.  Gordon  has 
followed  that  report. — 2  Col.  Williams  mentions  only  sixty 
killed  "on  the  field."  I  have  preferred  the  more  minute 
account  of  Col.  Hammond,  who  was  present. 

3  Vide  Chap.  LXXL— 4  Lee's  Memoirs  of  War,  p.  98. 

6  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Aug.  21  ; 
Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  98. 


the  New  York  Volunteers,  Major  Fer- 
guson's detachment,  and  the  Loyalists 
of  the  Carolinas,  to  intercept  General 
Sumter's  retreat;2  while  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Tarleton,  with  the  British  Le- 
gion and  the  light-infantry  of  the  army, 
was  directed  to  move  in  pursuit  of  him 
on  the  following  morning.3 

With  his  usual  celerity  General  Sum- 
ter retreated  up  the  western  bank  of 
the  Wateree,  carrying  with  him  his 
prisoners  and  booty,  and  passed  the 
night  of  the  seventeenth  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rocky  Mount  ;4  while  Colonel  Tarle- 
ton, with  equal  promptness,  moved  up 
its  eastern  bank,  and  reached  the  ferry 
at  dusk  on  the  same  evening.5  General 
Sumter's  fires  being  distinctly  visible, 
the  enemy  immediately  secured  all  the 
boats,  and  passed  the  night  without 
lighting  any  fires,  to  prevent  General 

1  Col.  Hammond's  statement. 

2  Tarleton' s  Southern  Campaigns,  p.  Ill;  Lord  Corn- 
wallis to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Aug.  21 ;  Lee's  Memoirs, 
p.  98. 

3  Tarleton,  p.  Ill ;  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Geo.  Ger- 
main, Aug.  21. 

4  Tarleton,  p.  Ill ;  Marshall's  Washington,  iv.  pp.  235- 
237  ;  Wheeler's  N.  C,  ii.  p.  194. 

6  Tarleton,  p.  Ill ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  99. 
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Sumter  from  receiving;  notice  of  his 
presence  in  the  neighborhood.1 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  morn- 
ing (August  18$),  General  Sumter  re- 
newed his  retreat,  directing  his  course 
towards  the  fords  of  the  Catawba, 
where  he  intended  to  cross  the  river;2 
and,  soon  afterwards,  Lieutenant-colonel 
Tarleton  crossed  the  river  and  pursued 
him.3 

The  Americans  were  almost  exhaust- 
ed, from  the  fatigue  and  the  intense 
heat  to  which  they  had  been  exposed, 
and,  after  marching  eight  miles,  and 
crossing  Fishing  Creek,  they  halted  for 
temporary  repose.4  The  ground  which 
they  occupied  was  on  the  northern  bank 
of  Fishing  Creek,  about  two  miles  from 
its  junction  with  the  Catawba,  in  Ches- 
ter District,  South  Carolina.  As  the 
creek  approaches  the  river,  an  elevated 
ridge  of  land,  from  the  top  of  which 
both  can  be  seen,  is  formed  between 
them;5  and  on  this  ridge  General  Sum- 
ter, as  he  supposed,  had  halted  in  per- 
fect security.6  His  sentries  and  videttes 
had  been  thrown  out  to  insure  his  safe- 
ty;7 his  prisoners  and  booty,  in  the 
van,  under  the  command  of  his  advance- 
guard,  were  beyond  danger  of  rescue;8 
some   of  his  men  were    killing   cattle, 

>  Tarleton,  p.  111.— a  Ibid.  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  237. 

8  Tarleton,  p.  112  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  212. 

4  Marshall,  iv.  p.  237  ;  Wheeler's  N.  C,  ii.  p.  195  ; 
Ramsay's  Eev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  153  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  99  ; 
Gordon,  iii.  p.  447.  This  fact  would  appear  to  disprove 
the  remarks  about  tents,  &c,  which  some  writers  have 
indulged  in. — 5  Mrs.  Ellet's  Domestic  Hist,  of  Rev.,  p.  199. 

6  Marshall,  iv.  p.  237  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  99  ;  Stedman, 
ii.  p.  212.—'  Marshall,  iv.  p.  237;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  99; 
Gordon,  iii.  p.  447  ;  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  153. 

8  Tarleton,  p.  112. 


others  cooking  their  dinner,  and  still 
more  of  them  were  bathing  in  the 
creek  or  sleeping  on  the  grass;1  while 
Sumter,  himself,  without  hat,  coat,  or 
vest,  was  sleeping  in  the  shade  of  a 
wagon.2 

When  the  enemy  had  reached  Fish- 
ing Creek,  at  twelve  o'clock,  the  greater 
part  of  his  men,  too,  were  overpowered 
with  fatigue.  He  proceeded,  therefore, 
to  select  a  hundred  cavalry  and  sixty 
foot  soldiers  to  move  forward,  while  the 
remainder — about  two  hundred  men, 
with  a  field-piece — were  left  behind.8 
With  the  greatest  caution  and  silence 
the  party  moved  forward,  killing  with 
their  sabres,  on  their  way,  two  of  the 
American  videttes,  who  had  fired  on 
them  as  they  approached.4  A  few 
minutes  afterwards  Lieutenant-colonel 
Tarleton  ascended  the  ridge,  and,  sud- 
denly, discovered  the  bivouac  of  the 
American  troops,  perfectly  quiet,  and 
suspecting  no  danger.5  Forming  his 
entire  force  into  a  single  line,  he  imme- 
diately rushed  forward,  securing  the 
arms — which  were  stacked — and  the 
artillery,  before  the  Americans  could 
be  assembled  to  defend  themselves  or 
their  position,  and  overcoming  the  few 
guards  who  interposed  any  opposition.6 

1  Wheeler's  N.  C,  ii.  p.  195  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  99  ;  Mrs. 
Ellet's  Domestic  Hist,  of  Rev.,  p.  199.— s  Mrs.  Ellet,  p. 
201;  Wheeler's  N.  C,  ii.  p.  195.— s  Tarleton,  p.  113; 
Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  99  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  213. 

4  Tarleton,  p.  113.  Dr.  Ramsay  (Rev.  in  S.  0.,  ii.  p. 
153),  Judge  Marshall  (Washington,  iv.  p.  237),  Dr.  Gordon 
(Hist,  of  Am.  Eev.,  iii.  p.  447)  charge  these  videttes  with 
having  slept  on  their  posts.     This  disproves  the  charge. 

6  Tarleton,  pp.  113,  114.— « Ibid.,  p.  114;  Gen.  Gates 
to  Gen.  Washington,  Aug.  30, 1780  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  237  ; 
Stedman,  ii.  p.  212. 
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Panic-stricken  at  this  unexpected  as- 
sault, and  separated  from  their  arms, 
the  greater  part  of  General  Sumter's 
force  fled  precipitately  to  the  river  and 
woods1 — a  few  only  offering  a  feeble 
resistance  from  behind  the  wagons.2 
General  Sumter  escaped  without  his 
hat,  coat,  or  boots;8  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  men,4  the  entire  command  was 
either  killed,  wounded,  or  dispersed.5 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  one 


hundred  and  fifty,  officers  and  men, 
killed  and  wounded ;  upwards  of  three 
hundred  taken  prisoners  ;*  the  entire 
body  of  prisoners  and  the  booty  which 
had  been  captured  by  General  Sumter 
at  the  Wateree  Ford ;  and  all  the  bag- 
gage, artillery,  and  arms  which  be- 
longed to  his  own  force.2  All  this  was 
accomplished  with  the  comparatively 
small  loss  of  one  officer,  and  eight 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates 
hilled'  and  six  privates  wounded? 


CHAPTER    LXXIV. 


September  21,  17§0. 


THE    AFFAIE    AT    WAHAB'S    PLANTATION. 


The  defeat  of  General  Sumter  having 
finished  the  work  which  that  of  General 
Gates  had  commenced,  and  South  Caro- 
lina having  fallen,  once  more,  into  the 
hands  of  the  King,  Lord  Cornwallis 
concentrated  his  forces  at  Camden,  and, 
on  the  eighth  of  September,  moved 
from  that  place,  to  seek  new  conquests 
and  fresh  laurels  in  North  Carolina.6 
With  expectations  of  great  success  he 
moved,  with  the  main  body,  to  the 
Waxhaws,  and  thence  towards  Char- 
lotte, with  the  intention,  ultimately,  to 

1  Tarleton,  p.  114;  Gov.  Nash  to  Delegates  in  Cong. 
from  N.  C,  Aug.  23,  1780  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  237. 

2  Tarleton,  p.  114  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  237  ;  Ramsay's  Am. 
Rev.,  ii.  p.  169  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  212.— 3  Wheeler's  N.  C, 
ii.  p.  195;  Stedman,  ii.  pp.  212,  213.— i  Lee's  Mem.  of 
War,  p.  99.— 6  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  153  ;  Serg. 
Lamb's  Jour,  of  Occurrences,  p.  307  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  447. 

6  Lee's  Mem.  of  War  in  South,  p.  103. 


proceed  to  Salisbury.4  Parallel  with 
the  route  of  the  main  body,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Wateree,  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Tarleton  moved,  in  the  same 
direction,  at  the  head  of  the  British 
Legion  and  the  light-infantry;5  while 
still  farther  westward,  in  a  similar 
course,  moved  Major  Ferguson  and  the 
Tories  under  his  command.6  The  Amer- 
ican troops,  under  Colonel  Davie,  fell 

1  Tarleton,  p.  115  ;  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Geo.  Ger- 
main, Aug.  21  ;  Hist,  of  Civil  War  in  America,  iii.  p.  101. 

2  Tarleton,  p.  115  ;  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Geo.  Ger- 
main, Aug.  21  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  237. — 3  Returns  appended 
to  Lord  Cornwallis'  dispatch  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Aug. 
21.— 4  Lee's  Mem.  of  War  in  South,  p.  103  ;  Tarleton's 
Southern  Campaigns,  p.  158  ;  McKenzie's  Strictures  on 
Tarleton,  pp.  42-46  ;  Wheeler's  N.  C,  ii.  p.  195. 

6  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  104.  Compare  Tarleton,  p.  158, 
with  McKenzie's  Strictures,  on  this  subject,  pp.  44,  45. 

6  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  104 ;  McKenzie's  Strictures  on. 
Tarleton,  p.  45. 
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back  as  Lord  Cornwallis  approached, 
and  took  post  at  Providence,  while  the 
latter  halted  at  the  WaxhaAvs.1 

The  scarcity  of  provisions  in  that 
part  of  the  country  was  so  great  that 
the  enemy's  forces  were,  necessarily, 
divided,2 — the  light  troops  and  Tories 
remaining  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Catawba,  while  the  main  body  occupied 
the  eastern, — and  Colonel  Davie  deter- 
mined to  beat  up  the  quarters  of  the 
British  Legion,  which  had  rendered 
itself  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  patri- 
otic republicans  of  the  Carolinas.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  evening  of  the  twen- 
tieth of  September,  1780,  he  left  his 
position  at  Providence ;  and,  by  taking 
a  widely  circuitous  route,  he  not  only 
turned  the  left  of  the  main  body,  but 
he  also  approached  the  camp  of  the 
Legion  without  being  discovered.  Re- 
ceiving intelligence  that  the  Legion  was 
occupying  the  plantation  of  Captain 
Wahab, — one  of  the  officers  of  his  com- 
mand,— he  hastened  in  that  direction, 
and,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-first,  he  came  within  sight 
of  the  premises.8 

This  plantation  was  a  short  distance 
from  Charlotte,  in  North  Carolina,  and, 
at  the  period  of  this  occurrence,  was 
approached  through  a  lane ;  while  a 
cornfield,  on  one  side,  was  cultivated 
nearly  to  the  door,  and  effectually  con- 
cealed the  movements  of  those  who  ap- 
proached the  house  from  that  direction. 

'Lee's  Mem.,  p.  104. — 3  Lieut.  McKenzie  (Strictures  on 

Tarleton,  pp.  46,  47)  emphatically  denies  this  statement. 

As  Maj.  Lee  sustains  Lieut.-Col.  Tarleton.  in  this  respect, 

I  have  relied  on  their  statements. — 3  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  104. 

Vol.  I.— 79 


A  part  of  the  Legion,  and  some  of  the 
Tories,  being  already  in  the  saddle, 
when  Colonel  Davie  first  saw  the  house, 
he  was  convinced  that  some  expedition 
was  being  organized,  and  no  time  could 
be  spared  in  unnecessary  delay.  He 
accordingly  detached  Major  Davidson 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  riflemen 
of  his  command,  and  ordered  them  to 
approach  the  house,  without  delay, 
through  the  cornfield ;  while  he,  with 
the  dragoons  and  the  small  party  of 
riflemen  which  he  retained,  occupied 
the  lane,  and  approached  the  house  in 
front.1 

The  plan  was  admirably  executed  ; 
and  when  the  horsemen,  with  a  shout, 
dashed  up  to  the  front  of  the  house, 
through  the  lane,  the  enemy  was  ter- 
ror-stricken, and,  without  attempting  to 
strike  a  single  blow,  he  gave  way  in  a 
precipitate  flight.  At  this  juncture  the 
riflemen  met  them,  and  pouring  a  de- 
structive fire  into  the  disordered  ranks, 
the  rout  was  complete.  Sixty  of  the 
enemy  were  killed  or  wounded  on  the 
spot ;  while,  of  the  assailants,  only  one 
man  was  wounded  and  none  were  killed. 
Ninety-six  horses  and  their  equipments, 
with  one  hundred  and  twenty  stands  of 
arms,  were  the  trophies  of  this  expedi- 
tion ;  and,  after  collecting  these, — be- 
fore the  light-infantry,  in  the  neigh- 
boring encampment,  could  rally  to  op- 
pose him, — -Colonel  Davie  retired,  and 
reached  his  camp,  at  Providence,  the 
same  evening,  in  safety.2 


'Lee's  Mem.,  p.  104.— 2  Ibid.  ;   Wheeler's  N.  C,  ii. 
p.  195. 
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It  is  said  that  Captain  Wahab  spent 
the  few  minutes  he  was  on  his  premises 
with  his  wife  and  children ;  that  the 
enemy,  sensible  of  his  presence,  set  fire 
to  the  premises  as  soon  as  Colonel 
Davie  left  them;  and  that,  as  he  rode 


away,  the  patriotic  planter  witnessed 
the  destruction  of  his  home,  without 
being  able  to  extend  the  least  relief  to 
his  helpless,  unprotected  family.  These 
were,  truly,  "  the  times  which  tried 
men's  souls."1 


CHAPTER     L  X  X  V. 

September  26,  17SO. 

THE    AFFAIR    AT    CHARLOTTE,   NORTH    CAROLINA. 


On  the  twenty-fifth  of  September, 
1780,  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  his  army, 
moved  from  the  Waxhaws,  by  way  of 
the  Steel  Creek  road,  towards  Char- 
lotte ;  and  General  Sumter,  on  the 
same  day,  retired  to  Salisbury,  leaving 
Colonel  Davie,  with  his  corps,  and  a 
few  volunteers,  under  Major  Joseph 
Graham,  to  hover  around  the  enemy, 
observe  his  movements,  and,  as  far  as 
they  could  do  so,  to  check  his  progress. 
In  obedience  to  these  orders  Colonel 
Davie  skirmished  with  his  light  troops, 
and,  about  midnight,  entered  Charlotte 
with  several  prisoners.1 

This  place,  the  connty-seat  of  Meck- 
lenburg county,  North  Carolina,  is  fine- 
ly situated  upon  a  high,  rolling  plain, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Sugar  Creek, 
a  small  tributary  of  the  Catawba.2  At 
the  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
the  village  contained  about  twenty 
houses,  fronting  on  two  streets  which 


1  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  105.— a  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii.  p. 
616. 


crossed  each  other  at  right  angles.2 
An  ancient  court-house  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  village,8  and  much  of  the 
ground  along  the  sides  of  the  streets, 
even  within  the  bounds  of  the  village, 
appears  to  have  been  an  open  common.4 
On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth 
of  September,  Lord  Cornwallis  ap- 
proached the  village,  and  Colonel  Da- 
vie prepared  to  receive  him  in  a  man- 
ner which  should  reflect  credit  even  on 
"  the  Hornets  Nest  of  America? 5  Dis- 
mounting his  men,  the  cavalry  of  his 
corps,  "not  exceeding  twenty  in  num- 
ber,"6— who  were  armed  with  muskets, 
sabres,  and  pistols, — were  posted  near 

1  Lee's  Mem.,  pp.  104,  105.— 2  Ibid.,  p.  105. 

3  The  lower  story  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  market, 
and  the  material  of  which  it  was  constructed  has  become 
the  subject  of  discussion — Maj.  Lee  supposing  it  was 
stone,  Mr.  Stedman  that  it  was  brick,  and  Mr.  Lossing,  on 
local  tradition,  that  it  was  wood. 

4  This  appears  from  Maj.  Lee's  description  of  the  po- 
sition of  the  American  troops,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
action.     See  also  Wheeler's  N.  C,  ii.  p.  195. 

6  The  term  which  had  been  applied  to  that  locality, 
from  the  sturdy  independence  of  its  inhabitants. 
0  Stedman,  ii.  p.  216. 
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the  court-house,  under  cover  of  a  strong 
stone  wall,  about  four  feet  high ;  while 
farther  in  front,  behind  the  garden 
fences  on  either  hand,  were  posted  the 
two  companies  of  riflemen  which  be- 
longed to  his  corps,  and  the  small  party 
of  Mecklenburg  militia,  commanded  by 
Major  Graham.1  While  the  troops  were 
taking  their  positions  the  van  of  the 
enemy,  composed  of  Tarleton's  British 
Legion,  commanded  by  Major  Hanger,2 
entered  the  village.  Extending  his 
front  entirely  across  the  street,  with 
flanking  parties  of  light-infantry,  Major 
Hanger  moved,  slowly,  up  the  street 
towards  the  court-house.  The  riflemen 
and  militia,  who  were  posted  in  the 
gardens,  received  the  enemy  warmly, 
and  the  light-infantry  soon  found  ample 
employment  in  its  attempts  to  dislodge 
them ;  while  the  cavalry  of  the  Legion 
dashed  forward  to  assault  the  dragoons 
who  were  behind  the  stone  wall  near 
the  court-house.3  These,  too,  opened  a 
fire  on  their  numerous  assailants  with 
such  deadly  effect  that  they  fell  back  in 
disorder,  and  would  not  renew  the  at- 
tack? Their  officers  entreated,  their 
commander  exerted  himself,  and  even 
Lord  Cornwallis,  in  person,  rode  up  and 
appealed  to  their  "former  reputation,"5 
but  they  steadily  refused  to  "  approach 


1  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  105  ;  Wheeler's  N.  C,  ii.  p.  195. 

3  Stedman,  ii.  p.  216  ;  Tarleton,  p.  159  ;  Wheeler's  N.  C, 
ii.  p.  195.  Lieut. -Col.  Tarleton  was  sick  with  a  fever,  and 
Maj.  Hanger  appeared  to  be  the  next  in  command. 

3  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  105  ;  Tarleton,  p.  159. 

i  Lieut.  McKenzie  (Strictures  on  Tarleton,  p.  47)  appears 
to  dispute  the  question  that  the  legion  cavalry  charged  at 
all.  I  have  followed  Maj.  Lee  (Jlemoirs,  p.  105)  and  Sted- 
man (ii.  p.  21G). — 5  Stedman,  ii.  p.  216. 


the  American  militia,"1  by  whom  they 
had  been  so  severely  handled ;  and 
"  the  whole  of  the  British  army  was 
actually  kept  at  bay,  for  some  minutes, 
by  a  few  mounted  Americans,  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty  in  number."2 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Americans  on 
the  right  side  of  the  street  had  been 
driven  in,  and  those  on  the  left  had 
been  withdrawn,  the  whole  concentrat- 
ing their  force  near  the  court-house, 
and  increasing,  if  possible,  the  immo- 
bility of  the  Legion  dragoons.3  About 
the  same  time  the  light-infantry  and 
the  infantry  of  the  Legion  were  moved 
forward,4  and  the  action  was  renewed 
and  continued,  with  great  vigor,  until 
they  had  turned  the  right  flank  of 
Colonel  Davie's  little  party,  when  the 
latter  withdrew  from  the  court-house, 
and  formed  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
town.5  Shortly  afterwards  he  retired 
from  the  town,  by  way  of  the  great 
Salisbury  road,  the  militia  under  Major 
Graham  covering  his  rear.6  After  skir- 
mishing with  the  enemy's  light  troops 
as  far  as  "  The  Gum  Tree,"  Major  Gra- 
ham retreated  until  he  reached  the 
plantation  lately  owned  by  Joseph 
McConnaughey,  where  he  again  made 
a  stand.  When  he  reached  the  hill 
above  where  the  Suo-ar  Hill  Meeting- 
house  now  stands  he  renewed  the  con- 
flict;   and,    soon    afterwards,    Colonel 


1  Lieut.  McKenzie's  Strictures  on  Tarleton,  p.  47. 
-  Stedman,  ii.  p.  216.     See  also  Johnson's  Greene,  i.  p. 
308. — 3  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  105. 
4  Lieut.  McKenzie's  Strictures  on  Tarleton,  p.  48. 
6  Lee's  Memoirs,  pp.  105,  106. 
6  Ibid. 
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Francis  Locke,  the  hero  of  Rainsour's 
Mills,  was  killed,  and  Major  Graham 
severely  wounded.1 

The  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  this 
brilliant  affair,  was  one  officer  and  five 


privates  killed,  and  one  officer  and 
twelve  men  wounded.1  The  enemy's 
loss  was  greater  than  that  of  the  Amer- 
icans, but  it  is  not  known,  precisely,  its 
extent.2 


CHAPTER    LXXVI. 

October  7,  1T§0. 

THE     BATTLE     OF     KING'S     MOUNTAIN,     S.C 


Among  the  most  accomplished  and 
active  of  the  King's  officers  in  the 
Southern  army,  was  Major  Patrick  Fer- 
guson, of  the  Seventy-first  regiment,  to 
whom  frequent  reference  has  been  made 
in  these  pages.2  He  had  been  detached 
to  the  borders  of  the  Carolinas,  to  en- 
courage and  assist  the  Loyalists,  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  to  organize  and 
take  the  field  in  the  service  of  the 
King;  and  his  zealous  efforts  in  that 
work  had  drawn  upon  him  the  peculiar 
hostility  of  the  Whigs.3 

In  the  latter  part  of  September  and 
the  beginning  of  October,  1780,  he  oc- 
cupied Gilbert-town,  near  Rutherford- 
ton,  in  Rutherford  county,  North  Car- 
olina, with  a  small  body  of  regular 
troops,  and  upwards  of  a  thousand  To- 
ries, evidently  intending  to  intercept 
Colonel  Elijah  Clarke  of  Georgia,  who 


1  Wheeler's  Hist,  of  N.  C,  ii.  p.  234. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  102  ;  Garden's  Anecdotes,  ii.  pp.  152,  153  ; 
Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  177.  Serg.  Lamb  (Jour,  of  Occur., 
pp.  308,  309)  gives  a  very  fine  description  of  his  abilities. 

3  Vide  p.  606. 


had  recently  attempted  to  seize  Augus- 
ta, been  compelled  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  was  then  retiring  towards  the  bor- 
ders of  North  Carolina.8  At  the  same 
time  he  was  watched  by  several  of  the 
partisan  officers  in  that  vicinity;4  and, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Colonel  Isaac  Shel- 
by,5 measures  were  taken  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  these  several  officers  to 
cut  off  Ferguson's  retreat.6  According- 
ly, one  hundred  and  sixty  men  from 
Burke  and  Rutherford  counties,  North 
Carolina,  under  Colonel  Charles  Mc- 
Dowell ;  two  hundred  and  forty  men 
from  Washington  county,  North  Caro- 
lina,— now  part  of  Tennessee, — under 
Colonel  John  Sevier ;  two  hundred  and 
forty  men  from  Sullivan  county, — also 
now  a  part  of  Tennessee, — under  Col- 

i  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  106.— 2  Maj.  Lee  (Mem.,  p.  106)  says 
twelve  were  killed,  "and  many"  tvounded  ;  and  Lieut.- 
Col.  Tarleton  (Southern  Campaigns,  p.  159)  says  three  offi- 
cers and  twelve  men  were  killed  and  wounded. 

3  Report  of  Cols.  Campbell,  Shelby,  and  Cleaveland  to 
Gen.  Gates.—4  Marshall's  Washington,  iv.  p.  380  ;  Moul- 
trie's Mem.,  ii.  pp.  242,  243.— 6  Wheeler's  N.  C,  ii.  pp. 
100,  101.— 6  Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  pp.  175,  176. 
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onel  Isaac  Shelby ;  and  four  hundred 
men  from  Washington  county,  Virginia, 
under  Colonel  William  Campbell,  as- 
sembled at  Watauga,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  September;  and,  on  the  following 
day,. they  moved  towards  the  enemy.1 
On  their  arrival  at  the  Catawba  River, 
on  the  thirtieth  of  September,  they  were 
joined  by  Colonel  Benjamin  Cleav eland, 
with  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  from 
Wilkes  and  Surrey  counties ;  and,  on 
the  following  day,  a  messenger  was  sent 
to  General  Gates  for  a  general  officer 
to  take  the  command  of  the  whole, — 
Colonel  Campbell,  at  the  same  time, 
being  vested  with  the  temporary  com- 


m 


and.2 


In  the  mean  time,  Major  Ferguson 
had  received  intelligence  of  the  ap- 
proach of  these  several  parties,  and  im- 
mediately retreated  from  Gilbert-town, 
by  the  Cherokee  road,  towards  the 
Catawba,8  at  the  same  time  asking  for 
a  reinforcement  from  Lord  Cornwallis  ;4 
but  the  rapidity  of  the  pursuit,  and  the 
failure  of  his  attempt  to  secure  an  addi- 
tional force,5  compelled  him  to  change 
his  plan,  and  to  take  post  on  the  King's 
Mountain  and  prepare  for  an  action.6 

The  ground  which  was  thus  selected 
by  Major  Ferguson  was  one  of  a  range 
of  hills,  which  extends  north  and  south 


1  Report  of  Cols.  Campbell,  Shelby,  and  Cleaveland  to 
Gen.  Gates.—2  Ibid.—3  Tarleton,  p.  164  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p. 
381. — *  P.  Ferguson  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  without  date, 
published  by  the  Americans  after  the  battle  ;  Tarleton's 
Southern  Campaigns,  p.  164;  Wheeler's  N.  O,  ii.  p.  101. 

6  Col.  Wheeler  {Hut.  of  N.  C,  ii.  p.  101)  says  his  mes- 
senger was  Abraham  Collins,  and  that  he  did  not  reach 
Gen.  Cornwallis  in  time  to  be  of  any  service. 

0  Wheeler's  N.  C,  ii.  p.  101  ;  Tarleton,  pp.  164,  165. 


a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  in  the  States 
of  North  and  South  Carolina.1  It  is  a 
narrow  stony  ridge,  about  a  mile  in 
length,  and  averaging  a  hundred  feet 
in  height  above  the  ravines  which  sur- 
round it.2  It  is  situated  twelve  miles 
northwest  from  the  court-house  at  York- 
ville,  South  Carolina,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  south  of  the  North  Carolina  line, 
and,  at  the  time  of  the  action,  was 
densely  wooded.3 

On  the  sixth  of  October  the  Amer- 
icans reached  the  Cowpens,  on  Broad 
River;4  and,  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  Colonel  James  Williams,  with 
a  small  party  of  South  Carolinians,  join- 
ed the  expedition,  and  gave  information 
of  the  position  occupied  by  the  enemy.5 
A  council  of  the  principal  officers  was 
immediately  held,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  select  nine  hundred  of  the 
best  horsemen6  and  pursue  the  enemy 
without  delay,  leaving  the  remainder  of 
the  force  to  follow  as  fast  as  possible.7 
At  eight  o'clock  the  same  evening  the 
detachment  began  its  march  ;  and  a  lit- 
tle after  noon,  on  the  next  day,  they 
approached  King's  Mountain.8     Having 

1  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii.  p.  629  ;  Mills'  Statis.  of  S.  C, 
p,  780.—"  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii.  p.  629  ;  Mills'  Statis. 
of  S.  C,  p.  778.  Col.  Wheeler  (Hist,  of  N.  0.,  ii.  p.  59) 
differs  from  all  other  writers  in  making  this  range  extend 
east  and  west ;  and  this  particular  hill  500  yards,  instead 
of  a  mile  in  length.—3  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii.  p.  629  ; 
Mills'  Statis.  of  S.  C,  p.  778  ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  108. 

4  Report  of  the  Colonels  to  Gen.  Gates  ;  Gen.  Lenoir's 
"Account  of  the  Battle,  &c."— s  Wheeler's  N.  C,  ii.  p. 
59;  Report  of  the  Colonels  to  Gen.  Gates  ;  Ramsay's  Rev. 
in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  182. — "  Gen.  Davison's  letter  to  Gen.  Sum- 
ner, Oct.  10,  says  1600  men  were  selected  ;  but  I  have 
preferred  the  report  of  the  Colonels,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  900  only  were  taken. 

'  Report  of  the  Colonels  to  Gen.  Gates.—8  Ibid. 
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learned,  from  two  prisoners,  the  exact 
position  of  the  enemy,1  the  troops  were 
formed  into  four  columns — Colonel  Wil- 
liams' command  and  part  of  Colonel 
Cleaveland's  regiment,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Cleaveland  in  person,  formed 
the  extreme  left  column,  and  Colonel 
Shelby's  regiment  that  on  left  of  the 
centre ;  while  Colonel  Campbell's  regi- 
ment formed  the  column  on  the  right 
of  the  centre,  and  Colonel  Sevier's  regi- 
ment, and  the  remainder  of  Colonel 
Cleaveland's,  under  Major  Winston, 
formed  the  column  on  the  extreme 
right.2  In  this  order  they  approached 
the  mountain,  and  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  they  attacked  the  ene- 
my.3 The  two  central  columns,  under 
Colonels  Shelby  and  Campbell,  and  the 
extreme  right  column,  under  Major  Win- 
ston and  Colonel  Sevier,  appear  to  have 
attacked  the  enemy  in  front  and  on  his 
left  flank  simultaneously ; 4  and,  five 
minutes  afterwards,  his  right  flank  was 
attacked  by  Colonel  Cleaveland.5 

Each  of  the  columns,  as  they  came 
on  the  ground,  dismounted  under  a 
heavy  fire  from  the*  enemy,  and  pushed 
forward  up  the  hill.6     The  two  central 

i  Gen.  Lenoir's  "  Account  of  the  Battle,  &c." 

*  Report  of  the  Colonels  to  Gen.  Gates. 

8  Wheeler's  N.  C,  ii.  p.  59  ;  Garden's  Anecdotes,  Ii.  p. 
153  ;  Report  of  the  Colonels  to  Gen.  Gates. 

4  Compare  the  Colonels'  report  to  Gen.  Gates,  with  Gen. 
Lenoir's  account  of  the  battle. 

6  Report  of  the  Colonels  to  Gen.  Gates.  Col.  Campbell 
(letter  dated  "  Camp  on  Brier  Creek,  October  20,  1780")  says  it 
was  ten  minutes  after  the  first  attack  had  been  made  on 
the  enemy  ;  which  has  been,  generally,  attributed  to  Col. 
Cleaveland. 

6  Gen.  Lenoir's  "Account  of  the  Battle,  &c.  ;"  Capt. 
Thomas  Young's  "Annals,"  in  Johnson's  Traditions  of 
the  Rev.  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  108. 


columns  were  the  first  to  gain  the  sum- 
mit, and  opened  a  destructive  fire  on 
the  enemy  as  they  ascended  the  hill.1 
With  the  greatest  gallantry  Major  Fer- 
guson resisted  their  progress;  and,  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet, — the  Ameri- 
can rifles  having  no  bayonets, — the  as- 
sailants were  driven  down  the  hill.2 
While  the  action  was  thus  raging  in 
front,  Colonel  Cleaveland  encountered 
a  picket  on  the  enemy's  right  flank, 
upon  which  he  thus  addressed  his  men : 
"  My  brave  fellows,  we  have  beat  the 
Tories,  and  we  can  beat  them  again. 
They  are  all  cowards :  if  they  had  the 
spirit  of  men  they  wonld  join  their 
fellow-citizens  in  supporting  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country.  When  you 
are  engaged,  you  are  not  to  want  for 
the  word  of  command  from  me.  I  will 
show  you,  by  my  example,  how  to  fight ; 
I  can  undertake  no  more.  Every  man 
must  consider  himself  an  officer,  and 
act  from  his  own  judgment.  Fire  as 
quick  as  you  can,  and  stand  your 
ground  as  long  as  you  can.  When  you 
can  do  no  better,  get  behind  trees,  or 
retreat ;  but  I  beg  you  not  to  run  quite 
off.  If  we  are  repulsed,  let  us  make  a 
point  of  returning  and  renewing  the 
fight ;  perhaps  we  may  have  better  luck 
in  the  second  attempt  than  the  first. 


i  Report  of  the  Colonels  to  Gen  Gates.  As  this  report 
was  signed  by  Cols.  Campbell,  Shelby,  and  Cleaveland,  I 
have  disregarded  the  statement  which  has,  generally, 
been  adopted — giving  the  honor  of  the  first  attach  on  the 
enemy  to  Col.  Cleaveland.  It  is  not  probable  that  he 
would  have  signed  a  statement  which  transferred  to  other 
officers  the  honor  which  belonged  to  himself. 

2  Wheeler's  N.  C,  ii.  p.  60  ;  Gen.  Lenoir's  "Account 
of  the  Battle,  &c." 
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If  any  of  you  are  afraid,  such  shall  have 
leave  to  retire,  and  they  are  requested 
immediately  to  take  themselves  off.1'1 
A  heavy  fire  was  immediately  thrown 
into  the  picket,  and  it  fled  up  the  moun- 
tain to  the  main  body,  closely  pursued 
by  Colonel  Cleaveland  and  his  regi- 
ment, against  whom  Major  Ferguson 
immediately  led  his  troops,  and  they, 
too,  were  driven  down  the  hill  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.2  By  this  time 
the  two  central  columns,  under  Colonels 
Campbell  and  Shelby,  had  renewed  the 
attack  in  front ;  and  upon  them,  a  sec- 
ond time,  Major  Ferguson  brought  the 
full  force  of  a  desperate  charge,  and,  a 
second  time,  they  fell  back.3  The  col- 
umn on  the  extreme  right,  under  Col- 
onel Sevier,  however,  had  gained  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  and  was  driving  the 
enemy's  left  flank  upon  his  centre  ;4 
when  the  enemy,  now  entirely  sur- 
rounded, turned  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  centre,  and  fought  with  the  great- 
est bravery  for  the  mastery.5  Rushing 
from  one  regiment  to  another,  encour- 
aging some  and  directing  others,  Major 
Ferguson  performed  prodigies  of  valor, 
when  he  was  shot  by  an  American  rifle- 
man,6 and  Captain  Abraham  De  Pey- 
ster,  of  "The  King's  American  Regi- 

1  Moultrie's  Mem.,  ii.  pp.  243,  244 ;  Ramsay's  Rev.  in 
S.  C,  ii.  pp.  182,  183  ;  Gordon,  iii.  pp.  464,  465. 

3  Moultrie's  Mem.,  ii.  p.  244  ;  Eamsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C, 
ii.  p.  183.— s  Wheeler's  N.  O,  ii.  p.  60;  Gen.  Lenoir's 
"Account  of  the  Battle,  &c." 

4  Report  of  the  Colonels  to  Gen.  Gates  ;  Wheeler's  N.  C. , 
ii.  p.  60  ;  Gen.  Lenoir's  "  Account  of  the  Battle,  &c." 

6  Tarleton,  p.  165  ;  Wheeler's  N.  C,  ii.  p.  60  ;  Ram- 
say's Am.  Rev.,  ii.  pp.  176,  177  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  109. 

6  Wheeler's  N.  C,  ii.  p.  60  ;  Garden's  Anecdotes,  ii.  p. 
153  ;  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  184. 


ment," — a  Tory  from  New  York,1 — took 
the  command.2 

After  the  action  had  raged  for  an 
hour  and  five  minutes3  the  enemy  raised 
a  white  flag,4  and  surrendered  them- 
selves prisoners  at  discretion.5 

The  number  of  Americans  engaged, 
as  has  been  shown,  was  nine  hundred  ;6 
that  of  the  enemy,  from  the  provision- 
rolls  found  in  their  camp,  after  the 
battle,  was  eleven  hundred  and  twenty- 
five.1  The  loss  of  the  former  was  Col- 
onel Williams,  Major  Chronicle,  Cap- 
tain Mattocks,  two  lieutenants,  four 
ensigns,  and  nineteen  privates,  Jellied; 
and  one  major,  three  captains,  three 
lieutenants,  and  fifty -three  privates, 
toounded;  that  of  the  latter  was,  of  the 
Tories,  two  colonels,  three  captains,  and 
two  hundred  and  one  privates,  hilled; 
one  major,  and  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-seven privates,  wounded,  and,  being 
unable  to  march,  left  on  the  field ;  and 
one  colonel,  twelve  captains,  eleven  lieu- 
tenants, two  ensigns,  one  quartermaster, 
one  adjutant,  two  commissaries,  and  six 
hundred  and  eighteen  rank  and  file, 
taken  prisoners.  Of  the  regular  troops, 
the  loss  was  Major  Ferguson,  one  cap- 
tain, two   lieutenants,  and   fifteen  pri- 


1  This  regiment  was  composed,  generally,  of  New  York 
Tories,  under  Col.  Edmund  Fanning,  of  New  York,  son- 
in-law  of  Gov.  Wm.  Tryon. — 2  McKenzie's  Strictures  on 
Tarleton' s  Southern  Campaigns,  pp.  66,  67. 

s  Report  of  the  Colonels  to  Gen.  Gates.  Gen.  Davison 
(Letter  to  Gen.  Sumner,  Oct.  10)  says  forty-seven  minutes. 

4  Report  of  the  Colonels  to  Gen.  Gates  ;  Wheeler's  N.  C, 
ii.  p.  60  ;  Gen.  Lenoir's  "  Account  of  the  Battle." 

6  Report  of  the  Colonels  to  Gen.  Gates  ;  Col.  Campbell's 
letter,  Oct.  20,  1780.— *  Vide  p.  629.  See  also  Gordon, 
iv.  p.  464 ;  Ramsay''s  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  182. 

1  Report  of  the  Colonels  to  Gen.  Gates. 
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vates,  hilled;  thirty-five  privates  wound- 
ed, but,  being  unable  to  march,  were 
left  on  the  ground ;  and  two  captains, 
four  lieutenants,  three  ensigns,  one  sur- 
geon, and  fifty-eight  taken  prisoners} 
About  fifteen  hundred  muskets  and 
rifles,  besides  other  arms,  and  stores, 
also  graced  this  victory;2  and  many  of 
the  officers  "of  the  militia  who  had  been 
unable  to  procure  swords,  after  that 
time  were  enabled  to  carry  those  useful 
symbols  of  their  authority.3 

This  was  one  of  the  most  important 
victories  of  the  war,  both  in  its  imme- 
diate and  its  ultimate  results.  It  was 
entirely  a  contest  between  the  people 
and  the  enemy,  after  that  people  had 
been  regarded  as  conquered  and  power- 
less. It  was  also  a  popular  triumph  of 
raw,  undisciplined  troops,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  had  never  been  in  battle 
before,  all  of  them  serving  voluntarily, 

J  Report  of  the  Colonels  to  Gen.  Gates. 
2  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  109  ;  Hist,  of  Civil  AVar  in  America, 
iii.  p.  149. — 3  Gen.  Lenoir's  "Account  of  the  Battle,  &c." 


without  bounty  or  pay,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense for  provisions,  ammunition,  &c, 
and  without  the  expectation  or  hope  of 
reward.  The  consequence  was  the  re- 
treat of  Lord  Cornwallis,  by  a  forced 
march,  to  Winnsborough,  where  he  re- 
mained until  he  had  been  reinforced ; 1 
and  the  entire  destruction  of  the  To- 
ries' influence  in  North  Carolina.2  The 
people,  not  only  of  the  South,  but 
of  the  entire  Confederacy,  hailed  the 
event  as  the  harbinger  of  a  more  glo- 
rious future3 — a  hope  which  was  soon 
realized  in  the  masterly  movements  of 
General  Greene,  and,  finally,  consum- 
mated before  the  village  of  Yorktown. 


1  Wheeler's  N.  C,  ii.  p.  60  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  384. 

2  Ramsay's  Rev.,  in  S.  O,  ii.  pp.  185,  186. 

'Letter  from   Mr.  Jefferson,   in   1822,   cited  by  Col. 
Wheeler  {Hut.  of  N.  C,  ii.  p.  98.) 


[Note. — The  report  of  Colonels  Campbell,  Shelby,  and 
Cleaveland,  and  Col.  Wm.  Campbell's  letter  from  "  Camp 
on  Briar  Creek,  October  20,  1780," — for  the  former  of 
which,  correctly  copied,  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  Dr. 
Jared  Sparks, — have  been  omitted  by  the  Publishers  for 
want  of  room. — H.  B.  D.] 


CHAPTER    LXXVII 


November  9,  1780.1 

THE     AFFAIR     AT    FISH     DAM     FORD,   S.C, 


While  General  Lord  Cornwallis,  with 
the  main  body  of  the  British  army,  lay 
at  Winnsborough,  and  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Tarleton  was  busily  engaged  in 
fruitlessly  endeavoring  to  entrap  "the 
Swamp  Fox,"  General  Sumter,  at  the 
head  of  a  large  party  of  Carolinians, 
restrained  the  foraging  parties  which 
were  sent  out  from  Camden,  and,  by 
moving  along  the  west  bank  of  the 
Santee,  kept  the  enemy  in  continual 
alarm  for  the  safety  of  Fort  Ninety- 
six.8 

At  length  Lord  Cornwallis  deter- 
mined to  remove  him  from  the  neio-h- 
borhood ;  and  for  this  purpose  an  ex- 
pedition was  arranged  to  surprise  him 
in  his  camp,  near  the  Fish  Dam  Ford, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  Broad  River,  in 
Chester  District,  South*  Carolina.3  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  evening  of  the  eighth 
of  November,  Major  Wemyss,  of  the 
Sixty-third  regiment,  with  "a  consid- 
erable part  of  that  regiment,"  mounted, 
and  forty  men  belonging  to  the  cavalry 

1  Gen.  Cornwallis  to  Col.  Tarleton,  Nov.  9, 1780  ;  Tarle- 
ton, p.  173.  Gen.  Moultrie  {Mem.,  ii.  p.  248),  Dr.  Kamsay 
(Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  188),  and  Dr.  Gordon  (Am,  Rev.,  iii. 
p.  471)  say  it  occurred  on  the  twelfth  of  November. 

2  Marshall's  Washington,  iv.  pp.  386,  387  ;  Kamsay' s 
Am.  Rev.,  ii.  pp.  178,  179  ;  Gen.  Gates  to  Congress,  Nov. 
14,  1780.— 3  Tarleton,  p.  173  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  228. 
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of  the  British  Legion,  left  the  main 
body  and  moved  towards  General  Sum- 
ter's camp,1  under  the  guidance  of  a 
Tory  named  Sealy.2  Arriving  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  camp  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  he  expected,  sup- 
posing that  his  approach  was  unknown 
to  General  Sumter,  and  fearing  that 
the  American  patrols  would  discover 
him  before  morning,  he  determined  to 
attack  the  camp,  without  delay,  and 
before  his  intended  victim  could  with- 
draw to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.8 
It  appears,  however,  that  General 
Sumter  was  prepared  to  receive  him; 
and  when,  about  one  o'clock,  Major 
Wemyss,  at  the  head  of  his  command, 
dashed  into  one  of  the  American  pick- 
ets,4 instead  of  surprising  it,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  a  well-directed  volley,  two 
balls  from  which  shattered  his  own  arm 


1  Tarleton,  p.  173  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  387  ;  Lee's  Mem., 
p.  112.  Stedman  (Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  228)  says  the  whole  of 
the  Sixty-third  regiment  was  in  this  expedition.  Eiving- 
ton  (Royal  Gazette,  No.  441,  N.  T.,  Wednesday,  Dec.  20), 
from  the  "  S.  O.  Gazette,"  says  he  had  160  men. 

2  Johnson's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  i.  p.  316. — 3  Tarleton, 
p.  173  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  387  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  228. 

4  This  picket  was  commanded  by  Col.  Thomas  Taylor, 
who  had  directed  a  line  of  large  fires  to  be  kept  up  ia 
front  of  his  position.  This  expedient  enabled  him  to 
keep  his  men  concealed,  while  the  approaching  enemy 
was  exposed,  by  the  light,  to  the  fire  of  his  men. 
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and  thigh,  and  totally  disabled  him.1 
The  command  was  assumed  by  a  young 
officer,2  whose  name  does  not  appear, 
but  whose  gallantry  is  manifest,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  to  heap  upon  his  alleged 
ignorance3  the  unfortunate  result  of 
General  Sumter's  superior  vigilance  and 
skill.  The  picket,  having  fired  several 
vollies,  fell  back  to  a  rail-fence,  and 
finally  to  the  main  body,  and  the 
enemy  pressed  forward,  in  pursuit.4 
Here,  also,  the  Americans  were  on  the 
alert,  and  a  volley  of  rifles,  under  the 
personal  direction  of  General  Sumter, 
brought  twenty-eight  of  the  enemy  to 
the  ground.5  This  terrible  reception, 
for  a  moment,  appeared  to  intimidate 

1  Marshall,  iv.  p.  387  ;  Tarleton,  p.  174  ;  Lee's  Mem., 
p.  112  ;  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Col.  Tarleton,  Nov.  9  ;  Same 
to  same,  Nov.  10.— a  Marshall,  iv.  p.  387  ;  Stedman,  ii. 
p.  228  ;  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Col.  Tarleton,  Nov.  9  and  10. 

3  Marshal],  iv.  p.  387  ;  Tarleton,  p.  174  ;  Lord  Corn- 
wallis to  Col.  Tarleton,  Nov.  9  and  10. 

*  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii.  pp.  651,  652  ;  Lee's  Memoirs, 
p.  112. — 6  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  112. 


the  enemy,  and  he  began  to  fall  back, 
when  the  gallant,  but  nameless,  leader 
of  the  detachment  rallied  them,  and  the 
contest  was  resumed.1  His  efforts,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  been  unavailing, 
and  his  command  was  compelled  to 
retreat,  leaving  behind  the  wounded, 
including  Major  Wemyss,  who  were 
properly  attended  to  and  provided  for 
by  the  Americans.8 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  this  action 
— which,  according  to  his  general  prac- 
tice, was  claimed  as  a  victory3 — was 
reported  to  have  been  a  sergeant  and 
five  rank  and  file,  killed;  and  the  ma- 
jor, a  sergeant,  and  fifteen  rank  and  file, 
wounded*  It  appears,  however,  that 
twenty -five  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Americans,5  and  there  is  but  little  doubt 
the  loss  was  really  much  greater  than 
that  reported  by  the  enemy  himself. 

1  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii.  p.  652. — 2  Gordon,  iii.  p. 
471  ;  Bamsay's  Bev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  189. — 3  Bivington's 
Eoyal  Gazette,  No.  441,  N.  Y.,  Wednesday,  Dec.  20, 1780. 

4  Ibid.—6  Gen.  Gates  to  Cong.,  Nov.  14,  1780. 


CHAPTER     LXXVIII. 


November  20,  1780." 

THE    AFFAIR    AT    BLACKSTOCK'S    PLANTATION,   S.  C. 


After  the  enemy  had  been  defeated 
near  the  Fish  Dam  Ford,  as  related  in 
the  last  chapter,  General  Sumter  crossed 
Broad  River;2  and,  having  received  ac- 
cessions to  his  strength  from  the  com- 
mands of  Colonels  Twiggs,  Clarke,  and 
Candler  of  Georgia,  Thomas  and  Brat- 
ton  of  South  Carolina,  and  Majors  Mc- 
Call  and  Hammond  of  the  latter  State, 
who  had  joined  him,8  he  threatened 
Fort  Ninety-six — one  of  the  most  im- 
portant posts  in  the  possession  of  the 
enemy.4  Alarmed  for  the  safety  of  this 
post,  Lord  Cornwallis  sent  an  express 
to  recall  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton 
from  his  pursuit  of  General  Marion, 
with  orders  to  proceed,  by  the  nearest 
route,  against  General  Sumter ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  Sixty- third  regi- 
ment— which  had  been  handled  so  se- 
verely at  Fish  Dam  Ford — was  ordered 
to  join  him  on  his  march,  and  the  Sev- 


J  Col.  Hammond's  statement ;  Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.  ii. 
p.  179;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  113;  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii. 
p.  189  ;  Rivington's  Royal  Gazette,  No.  441,  N.  Y.,  Wed- 
nesday, Dec.  20,  1780.  Gen.  Moultrie  (Mem.,  ii.  p.  249) 
supposes  it  occurred  on  the  seventeenth. 

2  Tarleton's  Southern  Campaigns,  p.  174. 

3  Col.  Saml.  Hammond's  statement,  in  "Johnson's  Tra- 
ditions of  Rev. ;"  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Col.  Tarleton,  Nov.  10. 

*  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Col.  Tarleton,  Nov.  9  and  11. 


enty-first  was  moved  to  Brierly's  Ferry 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  him.1 

These  movements  were  made  with  so 
much  expedition  and  secrecy,  that  Gen- 
eral Sumter  was  moving  towards  the 
fort,  with  the  greatest  confidence,  en- 
tirely unconscious  of  the  near  approach 
of  the  enemy,  when  a  deserter  to  his 
command,  from  the  Sixty-third  regi- 
ment, warned  him  of  the  movement, 
and  enabled  him,  by  an  immediate  re- 
treat, to  avert  the  danger.2  Crossing 
the  Ennoree,  he  marched  towards  the 
Tiger  River;  and  Lieutenant-colonel 
Tarleton  pressed  forward,  in  pursuit, 
hoping  to  fall  on  his  rear  before  he 
could  cross  the  latter  stream.3  The 
rapidity  of  the  march  had  so  complete- 
ly fatigued  the  troops  under  the  latter 
officer,  that,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  twentieth  of  November,  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  his  infantry  in 
the  rear,  to  follow  at  their  own  pace ; 
while  with  one  hundred  and  seventy 
mounted  men  of  the  Legion,  and  eighty 


1  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Col.  Tarleton,  Nov.  9  and  11  ;  Same 
to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Dec.  3  ;  Rivington's  Royal  Gazette, 
No.  441,  N.  T.,  Dec.  20, 1780.— 2  Col.  Hammond's  state- 
ment ;  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Dec.  3  ; 
Tarleton,  p.  176  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  388.  —-3  Ibid. 
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mounted  men  of  the  Sixty-third  regi- 
ment, he  pressed  forward  in  advance.1 
An  hour  afterwards  he  overtook  Gen- 
eral Sumter,  who  had  taken  an  advan- 
tageous position  on  Blackstock's  Plan- 
tation, near  the  Tiger  River,  in  the 
extreme  western  part  of  Union  District, 
South  Carolina.2 

The  position  which  the  Americans 
occupied  was  a  high  ground,  at  the  foot 
of  which,  in  front  of  a  rail-fence,  flowed 
a  branch  of  the  Tiger.  The  slope  of 
this  hill  was  quite  abrupt,  and,  from 
bottom  to  top,  it  was  covered  with 
brush  and  underwood.3  By  a  peculiar 
formation  of  the  country,  the  rear  and 
part  of  the  right  flank  of  the  American 
line  were  covered  by  the  Tiger  River ; 
the  centre,  through  which  passed  "the 
great  road  to  the  ford,"  was  posted  in 
the  buildings  belonging  to  the  planta- 
tion, and  behind  the  fences  which  skirt- 
ed the  road,  on  either  hand ;  and  the 
left  was  covered  by  a  large  log-barn, 
into  which  a  part  of  the  troops  had 
been  thrown,  and  from  which  a  most 
destructive  fire  was  kejDt  up  during  the 
action.4 

When  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton 
had  reached  the  brook,  at  the  foot  of 


1  McKenzie's  Strictures  on  Tarleton,  p.  75  ;  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Dec.  3  ;  Tarleton,  p.  177  ; 
Marshall,  iv.  pp.  388,  389 ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  229  ;  Ramsay's 
Am.  Kev.,  ii.  p.  179  ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  471.  The  Hist,  of 
Civil  War  in  America  (iii.  p.  150)  appears  to  indicate  a 
greater  number  of  regulars,  and  Lieut.  McLeod  (Riving- 
ton's  Royal  Gazette,  No.  441)  says  Tarleton  had  190  horse 
and  90  infantry. 

2  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Dec.  3  ;  Mills' 
Statis.  of  S.  C,  p.  764. — 3  McKenzie's  Strictures,  p.  75  ; 
Col.  Hammond's  statement ;  Tarleton,  pp.  177, 178  ;  Mar- 
shall, iv.  p.  389 ;  Gordon,  iii.  p.  471.— "  Ibid. 


the  hill,  the  strength  of  General  Sum- 
ter's position  was  apparent,  and  he  hesi- 
tated to  make  the  attack  until  the 
troops,  who  had  fallen  in  the  rear,  had 
come  up.  With  this  intention,  desiring, 
also,  to  induce  General  Sumter  to  make 
a  similar  halt,  he  ordered  his  men  to 
dismount ;  but  the  latter  officer  failed 
to  appreciate  the  good  intentions  of  his 
pursuer.1  He  had  been  informed,  by 
one  of  the  patriotic  daughters  of  Caro- 
lina, of  the  division  of  the  enemy's 
force;2  and  he  wisely  resolved  to  take 
advantage  of  that  injudicious  movement 
before  the  rear  could  come  up.  With 
that  object,  Colonel  Elijah  Clarke  was 
ordered  to  "take  one  hundred  good 
men,"  pass  the  enemy's  right  flank,  and 
check  the  advance  of  the  infantry  who 
had  been  left  on  the  road  ;3  while  Gen- 
eral Sumter,  in  person,  led  a  heavy 
body,  in  front,  against  the  dismounted 
men  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton, 
who  occupied  the  high  ground  on  the 
other  side  the  brook.4 

The  detachment  from  the  Sixty-third 
regiment,  under  Major  Money,  which 
was  in  front,  received  the  fire  of  Gen- 
eral Sumter's  detachment,  and  gal- 
lantly charged  on  the  assailants,5  but 
it  suffered  severely — losing  its  com- 
mander, Lieutenants  Gibbons  and  Cope, 
and  one  third  of  the  privates.6  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Tarleton,  observing  the 

1  Tarleton,  p.  178  ;  Hist,  of  Civil  War  in  America,  iii. 
p.  150.— 2  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Dec.  3  ; 
Tarleton,  p.  177  ;  Hist,  of  Civil  War  in  America,  iii.  p.  150. 

3  Col.  Hammond's  statement ;  Tarleton,  p.  178. 

1  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Dec.  3  ;  Tarle- 
ton, p.  178  ;  Hist,  of  Civil  War  in  America,  iii.  p.  150. 

6  Ibid.—0  McKenzie's  Strictures  on  Tarleton,  p.  70. 
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danger  which  surrounded  the  Sixty- 
third,  moved  forward  with  his  dra- 
goons to  support  it,  and  they,  also, 
charged  on  the  Americans.1  The  latter 
appear  to  have  fallen  back,  and  been 
pursued,  across  the  brook  and  up  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  by  the  impetuous 
Tarleton,  until  he  had  come  within  the 
range  of  the  rifles  which  had  been  post- 
ed behind  the  fences  which  skirted  the 
road,  and  in  the  buildings' of  the  plan- 
tation, when  a  murderous  fire  was  open- 
ed on  him  from  enemies  whom  he  could 
not  see.2  With  well-intended  zeal  he 
labored  to  overcome  this  obstacle  by 
dislodging  the  Americans,  but  he  strug- 
gled in  vain ; 8  and,  with  some  difficulty, 
through  the  presence  of  mind  evinced 
by  Lieutenant  Skinner,  who  attacked 
the  party  under  Colonel  Clarke,  and 
covered  the  retreat,4  he  succeeded  in 
effecting    a    retreat,5   leaving    General 

1  McKenzie's  Strictures,  p.  76 ;  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Sir 
H.  Clinton,  Dec.  3  ;  Tarleton,  p.  178  ;  Hist,  of  Civil  War 
in  America,  iii.  p.  150  ;  Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  179. 

2  Col.  Hammond's  statement ;  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Sir 
H.  Clinton,  Dec.  3  ;  Tarleton,  p.  178. 

3  McKenzie's  Strictures,  p.  76  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  390  ; 
Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  179  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  471. 

4  McKenzie's  Strictures,  p.  76 ;  Tarleton,  p.  178. 

6  McKenzie's  Strictures,  p.  76  ;  Col.  Hammond's  state- 


Sumter  in  quiet  possession  of  the  field 
and  of  the  wounded.1 

After  providing  for  the  comfort  of 
the  enemy's  wounded,2  and  burying  his 
own  dead,8  General  Sumter  crossed  the 
Tiger,  and  was  speedily  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  enemy.4  The  force  which 
General  Sumter  had,  in  this  action,  num- 
bered five  hundred  and  sixty  men,  of 
whom  forty  ran  away  during  the  ac- 
tion;5 that  of  the  enemy,  actually  en- 
gaged, according  to  his  own  statements, 
was  two  hundred  and  fifty.6  The  loss 
of  the  Americans  was  three  killed  and 
four  wounded,  among  the  latter  of  whom 
was  General  Sumter;7  that  of  the  ene- 
my was  ninety-two  killed,  and  one  hun- 
dred wounded.8 


ment ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  390  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  231.  The 
pretension  of  Tarleton,  in  claiming  a  victory,  was  ridi- 
culed by  his  own  countrymen,  and  excited  some  amuse- 
ment. 

1  McKenzie's  Strictures,  p.  76  ;  Col.  Hammond's  state- 
ment ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  231 ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  114. — a  Ibid. 

3  Col.  Hammond's  statement ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  114. 

4  Col.  Hammond's  statement;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  390. 

6  Col.  Hammond's  statement ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  113,  note. 
Lieut.  McKenzie  supposes  he  had  500. 

6  Tarleton,  p.  177  ;  McKenzie's  Strictures,  p.  75. 

7  Marshall,  iv.  p.  390.— 8  Ibid.  Lieut.  McLeod  (Riving- 
ton's  Royal  Gazette,  No.  441)  says  the  loss  was  fifty  killed 
and  wounded. 


CHAPTER    LXXIX 


November  23,  1780.1 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  FORT  ST.  GEORGE. 


In  the  autumn  of  1*780  a  party  of  ref- 
ugees from  Rhode  Island  occupied  the 
St.  George's  manor-house  on  Smith's 
Point,  in  the  town  of  Brookhaven, 
Long  Island,  and  strengthened  it  by 
the  addition  of  a  picket,  ditch,  and 
other  works,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  wood-cutters  who  were  en- 
gaged in  that  vicinity,  and  of  keeping 
open  a  communication  with  the  Tories 
who  infested  that  part  of  the  island. 
Information  of  this  movement  having 
been  conveyed  to  Major  Benjamin  Tall- 
madge,  a  native  of  that  town,  he  re- 
solved to  dislodge  them  and  to  destroy 
a  quantity  of  forage  which  had  been  col- 
lected in  that  vicinity — General  Wash- 
ington, to  whom  he  had  communicated 
his  design,  having  approved  the  expe- 
dition.2 

Accordingly,  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  twenty-first  of  Novem- 
ber, 1780,  he  embarked  on  board  of 
eight  boats,8  at  Fairfield,  Connecticut, 
and,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he 
landed  near  Old  Man's  Harbor — since 
called  Mount  Sinai4 — on  the  south  shore 

1  Maj.  Tallmadge's  report  to  Gen.  Washington,  Nov.  25, 
1780.— 2  Gen.  Washington  to  Maj.  Tallmadge,  Nov.  11, 
1780.— 3  Rivington's  Royal  Gazette,  No.  436,  N.  Y.,  Sat- 
urday, Dec.  2,  1780. — 4  Thompson's  Long  Island,  i.  pp. 
432,  433. 


of  the  Sound.  His  force  consisted  of 
two  companies  of  dismounted  dragoons, 
from  Colonel  Sheldon's  regiment,  num- 
bering, including  the  crews  of  the  boats,1 
about  eighty  men ;  and  after  detaching 
twenty  men,  under  Captain  Sutton,  to 
guard  the  boats,  which  had  been  hauled 
up  and  concealed  in  the  bushes,  he  put 
his  troops  in  motion  to  cross  the  island. 
After  proceeding  four  or  five  miles,  a 
heavy  southeast  wind,  followed  by  rain, 
warned  the  Major  that  he  could  not  re- 
cross  the  Sound  while  it  continued,  and 
he  returned  to  his  boats,  and  concealed 
himself  and  his  men,  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  night  and  the  following  day. 
At  seven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-second,  the  rain  having  abated, 
he  again  set  out  for  the  South  Bay,  on 
which  the  enemy  was  posted,  under  the 
guidance  of  William  Booth;2  and  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  had 
reached  a  point  within  two  miles  of  the 
enemy.  After  halting  a  short  time  to 
refresh  the  troops,  and  to  arrange  the 
plan  of  attack,  he  approached  the  fort. 
As  has  been  already  stated,  this  post 
was  on  Smith's  Point,  a  small  "neck" 
of  land  which  puts  out  into  the  Great 


i  Maj.  Tallmadge's  report  to  Gen.  Washington,  Nov. 
25,  1780.— a  Onderdonk's  Suffolk  Co.,  p.  96. 
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South  Bay,  on  the  south  side  of  Long 
Island,  New  York.1  The  large  manor- 
house  of  the  St.  George's  Manor,  stand- 
ing some  distance  from  the  shore,  form- 
ed the  original  base  of  the  operations, 
from  which,  in  front,  diverged  two  strong 
stockades,  twelve  feet  high,  and  terminat- 
ing— that  on  the  right  wing,  at  a  small  but 
strongly  barricaded  house ;  that  on  the 
left  wing,  at  a  strong  fort,  on  the  shore, 
mounting  two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  de- 
fended with  a  deep  ditch  and  a  heavy 
abatis.  The  fort  and  the  small  house  were 
also  connected  by  a  stockade,  similar,  in 
all  respects,  to  those  which  formed  the 
other  sides  of  the  triangular  inclosure  ; 2 
and  the  works  had  been  named  Fort  St. 
George,  after  the  manor  on  which  it  stood.3 

The  plan  adopted  by  Major  Tall- 
madge  was  to  place  two  small  parties, 
under  trusty  officers,  on  two  of  the 
fronts  of  the  works,  while  he,  at  the 
head  of  the  main  body,  approached  the 
third.  The  entire  party  moved  with 
unloaded  muskets,  and  strict  orders 
were  issued  to  the  subalterns  who  com- 
manded the  two  detachments,  to  remain 
in  concealment  until  the  enemy  had 
fired  on  the  Major's  command. 

Just  as  the  day  began  to  dawn,  the 
column  which  Major  Tallmadge  com- 
manded, preceded  by  a  party  of  pio- 
neers, under  Lieutenant  Brewster,  mov- 
ed towards  the  east  front  of  the  fort ; 
and  the  head  of  the  column  approached 
within  twenty  yards  of  the   stockade 

1  Thompson's  Long  Island,  i.  p.  414. — 2  Onde id onk's  Suf- 
folk Co.,  pp.  95,  96. — s  Gen.  Washington  to  Maj  Tallmadge, 
Nov. 28.  1780  ;  Maj.  Tallmadge's  report  to  Gen.  Washing- 
ton, Nov.  25,  1780  ;  Mem.  of  Maj.  Tallmadge,  p.  40.  Mr. 
Lossing  (Field  Book,  ii.  p.  834)  calls  it  Fort  George. 


before  the  enemy  discovered  it.1  At 
that  moment  the  sentinel  hailed  it,  and 
fired  ;  when  each  of  the  parties,  on  the 
other  fronts,  rushed  from  their  places  of 
concealment,  and  prepared  to  scale  the 
stockade.  Although  the  Major's  party 
was  the  first  to  make  a  breach,  the  sev- 
eral divisions  entered  the  works  at  the 
same  moment ;  and  the  watchword, 
"Washington  and  Glory?  was  repeated 
from  three  points  of  the  fort  at  the 
same  time.  Small  detachments  having 
been  left  at  the  breach  and  around  each 
house,  to  prevent  the  prisoners  from  es- 
caping, the  column  was  led  against  the 
main  work,  which  was  carried,  "with 
the  bayonet,  in  less  than  ten  minutes,"2 
and  the  colors  of  the  fort  were  struck. 

While  the  assailants  were  standing: 
in  the  centre  of  the  fort,  congratulating: 
themselves  on  their  victory,  the  action 
was  renewed  by  a  portion  of  the  gar- 
rison who  had  taken  possession  of  one 
of  the  houses.  The  fire  was  immedi- 
ately returned,  and  the  whole  force  of 
the  assailants  was  directed  against  the 
treacherous  garrison.  With  consider- 
able difficulty  an  entrance  was  soon 
afterwards  effected,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  occupants  of  the  house  was 
thrown  headlong  from  the  windows  of 
the  second  story,  receiving  at  the  hands 
of  the  infuriated  soldiers  below,  the  pun- 

'  Maj .  Tallmadge's  report  to  Gen.  Washington,  Nov.  25, 
1780.  as  published,  "  by  order  of  Cong.,"  in  Penn.  Packet, 
No.  688,  Tuesday,  Dec.  12, 1780.  In  the  "  Mem.  of  Col.  B.  Tall- 
madge, prepared  by  himself"  (p.  40),  it  is  said,  "The  pioneers 
who  preceded  my  column  had  reached  within  40  yards  of 
the  stockade  before  they  were  discovered  by  the  enemy." 

3  Mr.  Lossing  (Field  Book,  ii.  p.  834)  supposes  "  the  gar- 
rison surrendered  without  resistance."  I  have  used  the 
Major's  own  language,  and  suppose  it  indicates  an  oppo- 
sition by  the  garrison. 
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ishment  which  their  bad  faith  had  qual- 
ified them  to  receive. 

About  the  same  time,  also,  a  vessel,1 
which  lay  near  the  fort,  was  discovered 
to  be  in  motion,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  crew  was  endeavoring  to  make  its 
escape.  The  guns  of  the  fort  having 
been  brought  to  bear  on  her,  she  was 
soon  secured. 

Before  sunrise  the  victory  was  com- 
plete, and  after  securing  the  prisoners, 
two  and  two,  and  lashing  on  their  backs 
bundles  containing  some  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  spoils.  The  works,  the 
vessel,  and  great  quantities  of  stores  were 
destroyed,  and  the  Americans  and  their 
prisoners,  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Edgar,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  commenced  their  march,  across 
the  island,  to  the  Old  Man's  Harbor. 

Although  the  victory,  at  the  fort, 
had  been  entirely  completed,  the  duty 
which  had  devolved  on  Major  Tall- 
madge  was  but  half  finished,  while  the 
stores  of  forage  which  had  been  col- 
lected at  Coram2 — some  seven  or  eight 
miles  distant — remained  undestroyed. 
With  the  intention,  therefore,  of  fully 
securing  the  object  of  his  expedition, 
before  leaving  Fort  St.  George,  he  se- 
lected ten  men,  with  Lieutenant  Brew- 
ster, mounted  them  on  horses  which  he 

1  I  think  it  is  clear  that  but  one  vessel  laid  there,  al- 
though some  accounts  would  indicate  a  greater  number. 

2  ' '  The  destruction  of  the  forage,  collected  for  the  use 
of  the  British  army,  at  Coram,  is  of  so  much  consequence, 
that  I  should  advise  the  attempt  to  be  made.  If  the 
party  of  refugees  at  Smith's  house  can  be  attempted,  with- 
out frustrating  the  other  design,  or  running  too  great  a 
hazard,  I  have  no  objection.  But  you  must  remember 
that  this  is  only  a  secondary  object." — Gen.  Washington  to  Maj. 
Tallmadye,  Nov.  11,  1780. 


found  at  the  fort,  and  proceeded  with 
them  to  Coram.  He  reached  that  place 
after  riding  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
after  overcoming  the  small  guard  which 
had  been  placed  there  to  protect  it,  he 
burned  about  three  hundred  tons  of  hay, 
and  met  Captain  Edgar  and  the  prison- 
ers, on  their  route  to  the  Sound,  after  an 
absence  of  not  more  than  three  hours. 

The  column  reached  the  Sound  at 
four  in  the  afternoon,  and,  before  sun- 
set, the  gallant  Major,  with  his  men  and 
his  prisoners  were  afloat  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  enemy.  As  the  dark- 
ness overtook  them,  while  they  were  on 
the  water,  they  were  separated  from 
each  other ;  but  one  after  another  they 
reached  Fairfield,  and  a  little  after  mid- 
night the  last  came  in,  in  safety. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  only 
one  man  wounded ;  that  of  the  enemy 
was  seven  killed  and  wounded,  and  four 
officers  and  fifty  rank  and  file  taken 
prisoners.1 

The  successful  termination  of  this  ex- 
pedition, especially  the  destruction  of 
the  forage,  called  forth  the  approval 
and  thanks  of  the  commander-in-chief;2 
and  the  Federal  Congress,  also,  signified 
its  pleasure  by  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
gallant  Major  and  his  men.3 

1  Mr.  Lossing  {Field  Book,  ii.  p.  834)  supposes  the  prison- 
ers were  "three  hundred  in  number." — 2  Gen.  Washington 
to  Maj.  Tallmadge,  Nov.  28.  1780  ;  Gen.  Washington's 
General  Orders,  Nov.  29,  1780. — 3  Journals  of  Cong. 


[This  narrative  has  been  founded  on  the  official  report 
of  Maj.  Tallmadge  to  Gen.  Washington,  Nov.  25,  1780,  and  on 
his  "  Memoir,  prepared  by  himself,  at  the  request  of  his  children, 
and  privately  printed  for  their  use,"  for  a  copy  of  which  I 
am  indebted  to  his  son,  Hon.  Frederic  A.  Tallmadge,  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  Where  other  works  have  not  been 
cited,  therefore,  these  are  my  sole  authorities.] 


CHAPTER     LXXX. 


January  5  and  6,  1781. 


THE    DESTRUCTION     OF    RICHMOND,   VA. 


The  defection  of  Benedict  Arnold 
was  followed,  as  is  usual,  in  such  cases, 
by  the  display  of  an  inordinate  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  his  new  master ;  and,  al- 
though he  had  been  authorized  to  raise 
a  regiment  of  malcontents,  his  country- 
men had  no  confidence,  either  in  his 
"Address"1  or  his  "Proclamation,"2 
and  all  his  efforts  proved  perfectly 
abortive.3  Disappointed  with  this  un- 
favorable result,  and  impatient  for  more 
active  service,  he  was,  soon  afterwards, 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  preda- 
tory expedition  against  Virginia,  which 
was  intended  not  only  to  cripple  the 
cause  of  the  young  republic,  in  that 
State,  and  prevent  her  troops  from 
marching  to  the  aid  of  General  Greene, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  to  create  a  di- 
version in  favor  of  General  Cornwallis, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  furnish  the  means 
to  strengthen  his  command.4 

In  pursuance  of  the  orders  which  he 


1  The  "Address"  of  Gen.  Arnold,  "  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  America,"  dated  "New  York,  Oct.  7,  1780,"  can  be 
found,  at  length,  in  Rivington's  "  Royal  Gazette,"  No.  421, 
N.  T.,  Wednesday,  Oct.  11,  1780,  and  in  Hist,  of  Civil  War  in 
America,  iii.  pp.  378-380. — "This  "Proclamation"  was 
published  in  Rivington's  "Royal  Gazette,"  N.  Y.,  from  No. 
425  (Wednesday,  Oct.  25,  1780)  to  No.  437  (Wednesday, 
Dec.  6,  1780). — 'Sparks'  Life  and  Treason  of  Benedict 
Arnold,  p.  318.— 4  Ibid. 
Vol.  I. —81 


had  received,  General  Arnold  sailed 
from  Sandy  Hook  on  the  nineteenth  of 
December,  1780,1  with  the  Eighteenth, 
or  Edinburgh  regiment,  under  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Dunclas ;  the  Queen's  Ran- 
gers, under  Lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe  ; 
a  detachment  from  the  New  York  Vol- 
unteers, under  Captain  Althause  ;  and 
about  two  hundred  men,  whom  the 
General  had  enlisted  into  his  own  corps, 
in  New  York,2  the  whole  embracing  a 
force  of  sixteen  hundred  men.8  The 
troops  were  among  the  best  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  General  Arnold  might  reason- 
ably have  felt  proud  of  his  command, 
had  not  the  commander-in-chief,  with 
commendable  caution,  manifested  his 
distrust  of  the  traitor,  not  only  by  the 
strictness  of  his  orders,  but  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  "  two  officers  of  tried  abil- 
ity and  experience,  and  possessing  the 
entire  confidence  of  their  commander" 
— Colonel  Dundas  and  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Simcoe, — to  accompany  him,  and 

1  Marshall's  Washington,  iv.  p.  444.  Lieut. -Col.  Sim- 
coe (Jour.,  p.  159)  says  it  sailed  on  the  21st  December. 

2  Hist,  of  Civil  War  in  America,  iii.  p.  174. 

3  Sparks'  Benedict  Arnold,  p.  318 ;  Marshall's  Wash- 
ington, iv.  p.  444  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  382.  The  author  of 
Hist,  of  Civil  War  in  America  (iii.  p.  174)  says  the  force 
numbered  1700,  and  Dr.  Gordon  (Am.  Rev.,  iv.  p.  59)  says 
it  was  more  than  1900. 
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to  share,  with  him,  the  honors  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  command.1  A  vio- 
lent gale,  which,  occurred  on  the  twen- 
ty-sixth and  twenty-seventh,  separated 
the  fleet,2  but  the  scattered  vessels,  ex- 
cept three  transports,  on  board  of  which 
were  four  hundred  men,  and  one  armed 
vessel,3  rejoined  it  off  the  Capes  of 
the  Chesapeake,  and  entered  Hampton 
Roads  on  the  thirtieth.4 

On  the  thirty-first,  without  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  the  transports,  which 
were  still  at  sea,5  the  troops — about 
twelve  hundred  in  number — were  trans- 
ferred to  small  vessels  and  boats,  adapt- 
ed to  the  navigation,6  and  proceeded 
up  the  James  River  under  convoy  of 
the  Hope  and  Sivift,  two  small  armed 
vessels.7  Late  in  the  evening  of  the 
third  of  January,  1781,  the  expedition 
came  near  Hood's  Point,8  on  which  a 
small  party  of  fifty  men  had  been  sta- 
tioned9 with  three  eighteen-pounders, 
one  twenty-four-pounder,  and  one  brass 
eight-inch  howitzer.10  When  the  vessels 
approached  the  Point  this  little  force 
gallantly  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  them ; 
and,  as  it  was  quite  dark,  and  the  enemy 

■Sparks'  Benedict  Arnold,  p.  319. — =  Rivington's 
"Royal  Gazette,"  Extraordinary,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  3,  1781; 
Marshall,  iv.  p.  445. — 3  Eivington's  "Royal  Gazette," 
Extra.,  Feb.  3,  1781;  Simcoe's  Jour.,  p.  159;  Sparks' 
Benedict  Arnold,  pp.  319,  320. — 4  Rivington's  "  Royal 
Gazette,"  Extra.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  3,  1781  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p. 
445. — 6  Rivington's  "  Royal  Gazette,"  Extra.,  N.  Y.,  Feb. 
3,  1781  ;  Simcoe's  Jour.,  p.  159  ;  Spark's  Benedict  Ar- 
nold, p.  320. — 6  Rivington's  "Royal  Gazette,"  Extra., 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  3,  1781;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  190;  Randall's 
Jefferson,  i.  pp.  297,  298  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  445. 

'  Rivington's  "Royal  Gazette,"  Extra.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  3, 
1781. — 8  Ibid.  ;  Simcoe's  Jour.,  p.  159. — 9  Gov.  Jefferson 
to  Gen.  Washington,  Jan.  10,  1781. — 10  Rivington's 
"Royal  Gazette,"  Extra.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  3,  1781. 


had  no  means  of  knowing  the  strength 
or  position  of  his  opponents,  he  cast 
anchor  until  the  next  morning.1  While 
it  was  still  dark,  General  Arnold  or- 
dered Lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe  to  land 
with  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the 
Queen's  Rangers,  the  light-infantry,  and 
the  grenadiers  of  the  Eightieth  regi- 
ment, and  to  attack  the  battery.2  With 
the  greatest  possible  secrecy  a  landing 
was  effected  at  about  a  mile  from  the 
Point,  and,  by  a  circuitous  route,  the 
troops  were  led  to  the  attack ;  but  the 
little  garrison  having  heard  the  move- 
ment had  retired,  and  the  Rangers  and 
their  commander  found  no  laurels  in 
their  victory.8  After  spiking  the  guns 
Lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe  returned  to 
the  vessels,  carrying  with  him  the  brass 
howitzer,4  and  the  expedition  moved  up 
the  river.5  On  the  next  day  {Jan.  ktli) 
it  anchored  at  Westover,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  below  Richmond,  where  the 
troops  were  landed  ; 6  and  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  line  of  march  to 
the  latter  place  was  taken  up.7 

This  descent  of  the  enemy  appears  to 
have  been  entirely  unexpected,  and 
no  provision  had  been  made  to  guard 
against  the  contingency.  When  the 
fleet  arrived,  the  State  had  no  imme- 
diate means  of  defence,  and  the  people 


1  Rivington's  "Royal  Gazette,"  Extra.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  3, 
1781. — a  Ibid.  ;  Simcoe's  Jour.,  p.  159. — 3  Simcoe's  Jour., 
p.  160. — 4  Rivington's  "Royal  Gazette,"  Extra.,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  3,  1781. — 6  Ibid.  ;  Simcoe's  Jour.,  p.  160. 

6  Rivington's  "Royal  Gazette,"  Extra.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  3, 
1781;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  191  ;  Randall's  Jefferson,  i.  pp. 
298,  299. — '  Gov.  Jefferson  to  Gen.  Washington,  Jan.  10, 
1781 ;  Rivington's  "Royal  Gazette,"  Extra.,  Feb.  3, 1781 ; 
Simcoe's  Journal,  p.  160  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  446. 
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appear  to  have  been  comparatively 
helpless.  It  is  true  that  Governor  Jef- 
ferson sent  General  Nelson  to  "  the 
lower  country"  as  soon  as  the  presence 
of  the  fleet  had  become  known,  and  had 
vested  in  him  full  "powers  to  call  on 
the  militia  in  that  quarter,  or  act  other- 
wise, as  exigencies  would  require  ; " 1 
and  it  is  no  less  true  that  General  Steu- 
ben, supposing  the  stores  at  Petersburg 
were  the  objects  of  attack,  employed 
about  two  hundred  Continental  troops, 
which  he  had  under  his  command,  to 
remove  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
invader.2  It  is  equally  true,  however, 
— and  it  was  the  source  of  evident  mor- 
tification to  the  patriotic  leaders  in  Vir- 
ginia,8— that  the  enemy  moved  into  the 
heart  of  the  country,  accomplished  his 
work,  and  retired  with,  comparatively, 
no  opposition,  while  every  foot  of  his 
progress  was  susceptible  of  an  obstinate 
and  successful  defence.  The  causes 
which  have  been  assigned4 — the  nu- 
merous impassable  rivers  which  inter- 
sect "  the  lower  country,"  and  the  thin- 
ness of  the  population — in  fact,  furnish 
reasons  against  the  surprise  and  dis- 
grace with  which  she  was  then  over- 
taken, and  Virginia  can  never  wholly 
excuse  the  apathy  which  was  apparent 
throughout  the  entire  extent  of  her  cen- 
tral and  lower  counties. 

The  march  of  the  enemy  from  West- 
over  to  Richmond  was  entirely  unop- 

I  Gov.  Jefferson  to  Gen.  Washington,  Jan.  10,  1781  ; 
Randall's  Jefferson,  i.  p.  297  ;  Tucker's  Jefferson,  i.  p.  147. 

II  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  190  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  445. 

8  Lee's  Memoirs,  pp.  189-194  ;  Col.  John  Page  to  Col. 
Theo.  Bland,  Jan.  21,  1781— 4  Randall's  Jefferson,  i.  pp. 
301-304  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  446. 


posed, — the  few  militia  who  had  re- 
sponded to  the  orders  which  had  been 
issued,  being  too  weak  to  offer  any 
effectual  resistance,  having  fled  as  he 
approached,1 — and  at  one  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  fifth  of  January,  he  entered 
the  town.2 

About  two  hundred  men  had  assem- 
bled,3 under  Colonel  John  Nicholas,4  on 
the  heights  of  Richmond  Hill,  near  the 
venerable  meeting-house  of  St.  John's 
Church;5  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Sim- 
coe  was  ordered  to  dislodge  them,6  but, 
without  firing  a  shot,  they  fled  in  con- 
fusion when  he  reached  the  summit  of 
the  hill.T  A  small  body  of  cavalry,8 
near  the  site  of  the  capitol,  on  Shockoe 
Hill,9  who  had  been  watching  the  move- 
ments of  Colonel  Dundas,10  also  fled 
when  they  were  approached.11 

Without  halting  at  Richmond,12  after 
the  dispersion  of  the  militia,  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Simcoe,  with  his  Rangers  and 
the  flank  companies  of  the  Eightieth 
regiment,13  pushed  forward  to  West- 
ham,14  six  miles  above,15  where  were  a 
fine    foundry,    laboratory,    and    work- 

1  Rivington's  "Royal  Gazette,'  Extra.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  3, 
1781  ;  Simcoe,  p.  161. — 3  Gov.  Jefferson  to  Gen.  Washing- 
ton, Jan.  10,  1781  ;  Tucker's  Jefferson,  i.  p.  149. 

3  Simcoe's  Jour.,  p.  162  ;  Randall's  Jefferson,  i.  p.  299. 

4  Randall's  Jefferson,  i.  p.  299.— 6  Map  in  Simcoe's 
Jour.  ;  Randall's  Jefferson,  i.  p.  299. — 6  Simcoe's  Journal, 
p.  162.— 7  Ibid.  ;  Randall's  Jefferson,  i.  p.  299. 

8  Simcoe's  Jour.,  p.  162. — 9  Map  in  Simcoe's  Journal 
10  Simcoe's  Jour.,  p.  162.— "  Ibid.—12  Gov.  Jefferson  to 
Gen.  Washington,  Jan.  10,  1781. — l3  Simcoe's  Jour.,  p 
163  ;  Rivington's  "Royal  Gazette,"  Extra.,  N.  T.,  Feb. 
3  1781. — i*  Simcoe's  Journal,  p.  163  ;  Randall's  Jefferson, 
i.  p.  299  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  447  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  59. 

is  Gov.  Jefferson  to  Gen.  Washington,  Feb.  10,  1781  ; 
Simcoe's  Jour.,  p.  163  ;  Tucker's  Jefferson,  i.  p.  147.  Mr. 
Randall  (Life  of  Jefferson,  i.  p.  298)  says  it  is  seven  miles, 
and  Dr.  Gordon  (Am.  Rev.,  iv.  p.  59),  eight  miles  distent. 
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shops ;  while  General  Arnold  and  the 
main  body  remained  at  Richmond.  As 
no  resistance  was  offered,  the  expedition 
was  perfectly  successful,  and,  after  de- 
stroying the  greater  part  of  the  papers 
of  the  auditor's  office,  and  the  books 
and  papers  of  the  council  office — which 
had  been  removed  thither  for  safety — 
together  with  five  or  six  tons  of  gun- 
powder, the  boring-mill,  workshops, 
public  store,  and  foundry ;  knocking 
off  the  trunnions  of  some  iron  field- 
pieces  ;  and  carrying  off  a  few  muskets, 
and  some  other  articles,  it  returned  to 
Richmond,  where  it  arrived  the  same 
night.1 

In  the  mean  time  the  main  body,  at 
Richmond,  had  not  been  idle.  With 
characteristic  impudence  the  enemy  had 
sent  two  citizens  to  Governor  Jefferson, 
with  an  offer  that  he  would  not  burn 
the  city,  provided  the  British  vessels 
were  allowed  to  come  up  the  river  and 
remove  the  tobacco  from  the  ware- 
houses, without  molestation.2  This  prop- 
osition was  instantly  rejected  ;3  and,  on 
the  morning  of  the  sixth,  the  public 
property  and  large  quantities  of  pri- 
vate property,  together  with  some  build- 
ings, both  public  and  private,  were 
destroyed.4 

1  Simcoe's  Jour.,  p.  163  ;  Gov.  Jefferson  to  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, Jan.  10,  1781.  Maj.  Lee  {Mem.,  p.  192)  supposes 
Westham  was  destroyed  on  the  sixth. 

2  Kandall's  Jefferson,  i.  pp.  299,  300  ;  Tucker's  Jeffer- 
son, i.  p.  148. — 3  Ibid. — *  Gov.  Jefferson  to  Gen.  Washing- 
ton, Jan.  10,  1781 ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  447. 


The  public  loss  was  much  less  than 
has  been  generally  supposed.  Besides 
the  destruction  of  the  roof  of  the  foun- 
dry,— the  furnaces  and  chimneys  of 
which  remained  uninjured, — the  maga- 
zine, boring-mill,  four  workshops,  the 
public  store,  and  quartermaster's  store, 
the  public  loss  appears  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  books  and  papers  of  the 
council,  the  papers  of  the  auditor's  of- 
fice ;  five  brass  field-pieces ;  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  stand  of  arms,  from  the 
loft  of  the  capitol ;  the  same  number 
taken  in  a  wagon ;  a  small  quantity  of 
linen,  cloth,  &c. ;  some  quartermasters' 
stores,  including  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty sides  of  leather;  the  tools  in  the 
workshops ;  and  three  wagons.1  The 
loss  to  private  individuals  was  much 
greater.2 

About  noon,  on  the  sixth  of  January, 
the  enemy  retired  from  the  city,8  and 
the  next  day  he  reached  Westover, 
without  the  loss  of  a  man.4 


1  Mem.  of  loss,  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  copied  into  Washing- 
ton's edition  of  Jefferson's  Writings,  ix.  p.  214  ;  Gov.  Jef- 
ferson to  Gen.  Washington,  Jan.  10,  1781. — 5  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's "  Mem.  relative  to  invasion  of  Va.,  1781." 

3  Gov.  Jefferson  to  Gen.  Washington,  Jan.  10,  1781  ; 
Marshall,  iv.  p.  447.  Maj.  Lee  {Mem.,  p.  192)  supposes  he 
retired  on  the  seventh. 

4  Rivington's  "Royal  Gazette,"  Extra.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  3, 
1781 ;  Simcoe's  Jour.,  pp.  164,  165 ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  447. 


[Note. — The  dispatches  of  Gen.  Arnold  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  and  the  letter  of  Gov.  Jefferson  to  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, Jan.  10,  1781,  which  had  been  procured  for  the 
illustration  of  this  chapter,  have  been  omitted  by  the 
Publishers  for  want  of  room.] 


CHAPTER    LXXXI 


January  §,  17§1. 

THE    SURPRISE    AT    CHARLES    CITY    COURT-HOUSE,  VA. 


While  General  Arnold  laid  at  West- 
over,  after  his  return  from  Richmond, 
he  was  anxious  to  learn  what  move- 
ments, if  any,  were  in  progress  to  inter- 
cept his  retreat;  and,  on  the  night  of 
the  eighth  of  January,  he  detached 
Lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe,  with  forty- 
two  troopers,  on  a  scout  towards  the 
Long  Bridge,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing the  desired  information.  This 
party  had  proceeded  about  two  miles 
when  the  advance,  under  Sergeant  Kel- 
ly, was  challenged  by  two  American 
mounted-men — a  vidette  which  belong- 
ed to  General  Nelson's  command.  One 
of  these,  with  a  negro, — -the  latter  of 
whom  was  a  messenger  from  some 
neighboring  Tory  to  the  enemy,  who 
had  been  captured  by  the  vidette, — 
were  taken  by  Sergeant  Kelly,  and 
from  them  the  intelligence  was  received 
that  a  large  body  of  Americans  (mili- 
tia), under  Colonel  Dudley,  was  then  at 
Charles  City  Court-house,  a  few  miles 
distant,  while  another  body,  in  advance 
of  the  last,  was  stationed  on  the  road 
to  Westover.  It  is  highly  probable 
the  negro's  message  was  an  important 
one,  although  the  nature  of  it  has  not 
transpired,  as  the  little  party  was  im- 
mediately ordered  to  the  right  about, 


and,  under  his  guidance,  marched  to- 
wards the  court-house,  where  the  main 
body  was  laying.  "An  unfrequented 
pathway,  which  led  close  to  the  creek, 
between  the  body  which  was  supposed 
to  be  in  front  and  that  which  was  at 
the  court-house,"  was  taken ;  and  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Simcoe  boldly  resolved 
to  "beat  up"  the  latter  post, — where, 
in  fancied  security,  the  militia  were 
carousing  and  making  merry  at  the  old 
tavern,  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Christian, 
—and,  if  successful,  to  fall  on  that 
which  was  advanced  on  the  Westover 
road. 

This  bold  design  was  immediately 
attempted,  but,  a  short  distance  in  front 
of  the  position  occupied  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, the  assailants  were  challenged  by 
another  vidette,  who  gave  the  alarm, 
and  fled  towards  the  main  body.  The 
enemy's  advance,  under  Lieutenant  LIol- 
land,  rushed  forward  towards  the  court- 
house, and  opened  a  fire  on  the  militia, 
by  whom  it  was  returned  in  a  confused 
and  scattering  manner;  while  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Tarleton,  adopting  a  well- 
conceived  stratagem,  completed  the  con- 
fusion into  which  the  latter  had  been 
thrown,  and  secured  the  victory.  Be- 
fore reaching  the  court-house  he  sent 
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his  buglers  to  the  right,  "with  orders 
to  answer  his  challenging  and  sound 
when  he  ordered."  He  then  loudly 
ordered  the  imaginary  light-infantry 
to  move,  and  the  clear  notes  of  the 
bugles,  as  they  sounded  "  the  advance," 
rang  through  the  frosty  air  and  carried 
terror  to  the  militia,  while  the  pale 
moon1  failed  to  give  sufficient  light  to 
show  that  not  a  single  light-infantryman 
responded  to  the  call,  or  that  their  as- 
sailants were  not  one  tenth  as  numer- 
ous as  they.  Stricken  with  the  terrors 
which  this  bold  manoeuvre  had  thrown 
around  them,  and  trembling  before  the 
superior  force  which  they  supposed  was 
about  to  surround  and  cut  them  to 
pieces,   the    entire    force    fled,    almost 


without  resistance,  and  was  pursued  by 
the  audacious  victors,  with  all  the  as- 
surance which  a  more  powerful  body 
might  impart. 

The  old  tavern,  among  other  places, 
became  the  scene  of  bloodshed,  and 
here,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
upwards  of  twenty  men,  killed  and 
wounded,  and  eight  prisoners,  paid  the 
penalty  of  their  reckless  negligence  and 
dissipation;1  while  one  man  killed  and 
three  wounded  was  the  only  loss  in- 
curred by  the  enemy  in  this  bold  and 
well-conceived  assault.2 


[This  narrative  is  based  on  the  statement  of  Lieut. -Col. 
Tarleton,  and,  except  where  other  authors  are  cited,  his 
Journal  has  been  my  only  authority.] 


CHAPTER    LXXXII. 


January  17,  1YS1. 


THE    BATTLE    AT    THE     COWPENS,   S.C. 


The  disastrous  result  of  the  short 
campaign  in  the  South,  under  General 
Gates,  had  scattered  the  laurels  which 
he  had  worn  since  October,  1777,  and 
had  woven  for  him  that  chaplet  of 
willows  of  which  General  Charles  Lee 
had  given  so  significant  a  forewarning.2 
Where,  before  this  event,  his  presence 

1  Lieut. -Col.  Simcoe  says  the  night  was  very  dark;  but 
Ex-Pres.  John  Tyler  informed  Mr.  Lossing,  on  the  author- 
ity of  his  father,  who  lived  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  that 
the  moon  was  at  the  full,  and  the  night  was  a  clear,  frosty 
one.     See  Field  Book  of  Rev.,  ii.  pp.  443,  444. 

2  "  When  Gen.  Gates  was  about  to  set  out  from  Virginia 
for  the  South,  his  old  acquaintance  and  fellow-soldier,  Gen. 


had  inspirited  the  people,  he  was  now 
met  with  distrust,  or  indifference,  or 
positive  censure ;  and,  instead  of  a  cor- 
dial greeting,  wherever  he  went,  no  eye 
was  turned  to  him  in  sympathy,  no 
tongue  saluted  him  in  terms  of  kind- 
ness.8     Even    the    Federal    Congress, 

Charles  Lee,  waited  on  him  to  take  leave,  and  pressing 
him  by  the  hand,  bade  him  bear  in  mind,  that  the  laurels 
of  the  North  must  not  be  exchanged  for  the  willows  of  the 
South." — Lee's  Memoirs  of  the  War,  p.  116. 

1  Rivington's  "  Koyal  Gazette,"  Extra.,  N.  V.,  Feb.  3, 
1781  ;  Tucker's  Life  of  Jefferson,  i.  p.  149. — 2  Rivington's 
"Royal  Gazette,"  Extra.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  3.  1781. 

3  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  121. 
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whose  auxiliary  lie  had  been,  in  times 
past,  when  unworthy  deeds  were  to  be 
executed,  now  abandoned  him ;  and, 
without  manifesting  any  uneasiness,  in 
any  previous  action,  it  suddenly  sus- 
pended him  from  his  command,  ordered 
a  Court  of  Inquiry  to  examine  his  con- 
duct, and  provided  for  the  appointment 
of  a  successor  in  the  command  of  the 
army.1 

The  consternation  and  dismay  which 
prevailed  in  the  South,  after  this  dis- 
aster, had  found  but  little  relief  in  the 
enterprise  and  successes  of  Davie,  Camp- 
bell, Marion,  and  Sumter ;  and  when 
General  Greene  assumed  the  command 
of  the  department,  on  the  third  of  De- 
cember, 1780,  the  army  was  but  a  skel- 
eton, without  discipline  or  supplies,  and 
without  means  for  obtaining  even  the 
necessaries  of  life.2  Two  thousand  men, 
more  than  one  half  of  whom  were  mili- 
tia, constituted  the  entire  force  ;3  and 
he  immediately  detached  General  Dan- 
iel Morgan,  with  about  six  hundred  men, 
to  the  western  bank  of  the  Catawba, 
with  orders  to  take  post  in  the  country 
between  the  Broad  and  the  Pacolet 
Rivers,  to  check  the  enemy's  foraging 
parties,  and  to  encourage  the  inhabit- 
ants in  that  vicinity;4  while,  with  the 
main  body,  he  moved  to  Hicks'  Creek, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Pedee,  oppo- 
site the  Cheraw  Hills,  and  threatened 
Camden.5 

i  Jour,  of  Cong.  (Dunlap's  edition),  Thursday,  Oct.  5, 
1780.— 2  Lee's  Mem.,  pp.  124-126  ;  Graham's  Life  of  Mor- 
gan, p.  256— 3  Graham's  Morgan,  p.  258. — *"  Instruc- 
tions ' '  of  Gen.  Greene,  to  Gen.  Morgan,  Dec.  16,  1780  ; 
Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  127  ;  Graham's  Morgan,  pp.  258-260. 

6  Graham's  Morgan,  pp.  258-260. 


Lord  Cornwallis,  with  his  command, 
was  still  at  Winnsborough,  patiently 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  reinforcements 
from  Charleston ;  and  the  activity  which 
General  Morgan  displayed  in  checking 
the  organization  of  the  Tories,  and  his 
own  sensitive  anxiety  for  the  safety  of 
Fort  Ninety-six,  filled  the  former  with 
alarm,  and  induced  him  to  seek  safety 
in  an  attempt  to  cut  off  the  audacious 
intruder.1 

Accordingly,  on  the  first  of  January, 
Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton  was  ordered 
to  cross  the  Broad  River,  with  the  Le- 
gion, the  First  battalion  of  the  Seventy- 
first  regiment  of  regulars,  and  two  three- 
pounders,  to  oppose  the  movements  of 
General  Morgan.2  After  moving  a  short 
distance,  and  ascertaining  the  position, 
strength,  and  probable  intention  of  his 
opponent,  Tarleton  asked  for  a  rein- 
forcement,3 and  the  Seventh  regiment 
of  the  line,  and  about  fifty  men  from 
the  Seventeenth  light  dragoons,  were 
detached  to  strengthen  him.4  With  a 
force  now  increased  to  upwards  of  a 
thousand  men,5  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarle- 
ton immediately  pressed  forward,  cross- 
ing the  Ennoree  and  the  Tiger  on  the 
fourteenth ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the 
sixteenth,  the  Pacolet  was  forded,  and 
an  advantageous  position,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  General  Morgan,  taken  pos- 

1  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  127. — 2  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Lieut. -Col. 
Tarleton,  Jan.  2,  1781  ;  Tarleton' s  Southern  Campaigns, 
pp.  210,  211.— 3  Lieut.-Col.  Tarleton  to  Lord  Cornwallis, 
Jan.  4,  1781. 

4  Tarleton' s  Southern  Campaigns,  p.  212  ;  Lord  Corn- 
wallis to  Lieut.-Col.  Tarleton,  Jan.  5,  1781,  8  p.  si. ;  Same 
to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Jan.  18,  1781. 

6  Kamsay's  Revolution  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  196. 
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session  of.1  Patrols  were  immediately 
dispatched  to  seek  information,  and  it 
soon  appeared  that  General  Morgan, — 
who  had  left  the  position  which  the 
enemy  then  occupied,  only  a  short  time 
before  the  latter  reached  it2 — had  en- 
camped near  the  Cowpens,  where,  hav- 
ing received  some  reinforcements,  under 
General  Pickens,  he  had  resolved  to 
measure  his  strength  with  that  of  the 
enemy.3 

The  position  which  the  Americans 
occupied  is  in  Spartanburg  District, 
South  Carolina,  about  three  and  a  half 
miles  south  from  the  line  of  North  Car- 
olina. It  is  intersected  by  the  road 
which  leads  from  the  Cherokee  Ford, 
on  the  Broad  River,  to  Mills'  Gap 
through  the  mountains,  and  by  that 
which  leads  from  the  court-house  of  the 
district,  over  the  Broad  River,  at  the 
Island  Ford,  into  North  Carolina ;  being 
about  twenty-five  miles  northeast  from 
Spartanburg  Court-house.  It  embraces 
a  number  of  small,  parallel  ridges,  at 
short  distances  apart,  crossing  the  road 
at  right  angles ;  and,  at  the  time  of  the 
action,  it  was  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  red-oak  and  hickory,  with 
little,  if  any,  underbrush.  There  was 
no  swamp  or  other  obstruction  to  pro- 
tect the  flanks  of  General  Morgan's 
force  :   while  the  Broad  River,  which 


1  Tavleton's  Southern  Campaigns,  pp.  212,  213. 

8  "On  the  evening  of  the  16th  inst,  they  took  posses- 
sion of  the  ground  I  had  removed  from  in  the  morning." 
— Gen.  Morgan  to  Gen.  Greene,  Jan.  19,  1781.  Lee's  Mem., 
p.  ISO ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  320.— 3  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  130.  Col. 
Howard  states  that  Gen.  Pickens  reached  Morgan's  camp 
the  night  before  the  action,  and  it  was  only  then  that 
Gen.  Morgan  resolved  to  fight. 


ran  parallel  with  his  rear,  and  but  a 
short  distance  from  it,  effectually  cut  off 
his  retreat.1 

Against  this  position,  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  of 
January,  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton  led 
his  troops,  leaving  his  baggage  to  fol- 
low him,  under  a  proper  guard,  after 
sunrise.2  Three  companies  of  light-in- 
fantry, supported  by  the  infantry  of 
the  Legion,  formed  the  advance  of  the 
column ;  the  Seventh  regiment,  the 
field-pieces,  and  the  First  battalion  of 
the  Seventy-first,  formed  the  centre ; 
and  the  mounted  men  brought  up  the 
rear.3  The  extreme  darkness  and  the 
the  bad  state  of  the  road  retarded  the 
march  so  much  that  it  was  near  day- 
break when  the  Thicketty  Creek  was 
passed ;  and,  soon  afterwards,  the  ad- 
vanced guard  was  strengthened  by  a 
heavy  detachment  of  cavalry  from  the 


rear.4 

In  the  mean  time  the  movement  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton  had  been 
reported  to  General  Morgan,  and,  hav- 
ing refreshed  his  men,  preparations 
were  made  for  the  action.5  The  Amer- 
icans were  formed  on  the  crest  of  one 
of  the  ridges  above  referred  to.6  The 
first  line,  under  General  Andrew  Pick- 

1  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  130  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  321. 

2  Tarleton,  p.  214  ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  130.— 3  Tarleton, 
pp.  214,  215.— 4  Ibid.,  p.  215. 

6  "  An  hour  before  daylight  one  of  my  scouts  returned 
and  informed  me  that  Lieut. -Col.  Tarleton  had  advanced 
within  five  miles  of  our  camp.  On  this  information  I 
hastened  to  form  as  good  a  disposition  as  circumstances 
would  admit,  and  from  the  alacrity  of  the  troops,  we 
were  soon  prepared  to  receive  him." — Gen.  Morgan  to  Gen. 
Greene,  Jan.  19,  1781.     See  also  Tarleton,  p.  215. 

6  Graham's  Morgan,  p.  295. 
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ens,  of  South  Carolina,  was  composed  of 
North  and  South  Carolina  militia ;  the 
second  line,  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
John  Eager  Howard,  embraced  a  bat- 
talion of  Virginian  veterans,  under  Ma- 
jor Triplett,  and  the  Continental  troops ; 
Lieutenant-colonel  Washington,  with  his 
cavalry,  and  forty-five  men  from  Colo- 
nel McCall's  South  Carolina  regiment, 
mounted,  and  armed  with  sabres,  were 
posted  in  the  rear,  on  the  descent,  as  a 
corps-de-reserve ;  while  in  front  of  all 
were  posted  the  light  troops,  under 
Lieutenant-colonel  Cunningham,  Majors 
McDowell  and  Hammond,  and  Captain 
Donnelly,1  with  orders  to  feel  the  ene- 
my, as  he  approached ;  and,  on  being 
pressed,  to  keep  up  a  well-directed  fire 
as  they  retired,  and  to  form  on  the 
flanks  of  the  front  line.2  Having  formed 
his  troops  and  issued  his  orders,  Gen- 
eral Morgan  availed  himself  of  the  few 
minutes  which  preceded  the  action  to 
exhort  his  troops.  The  scene,  which 
was  one  of  unusual  interest — especially 
since  it  has  become  known  that,  a  short 
time  previous,  he  had  sought  the  assist- 
ance of  Almighty  God,  in  humble  prayer 
■ — is  thus  described  by  a  contemporary 
writer,  under  the  sanction  of  the  distin- 
guished commander  of  the  second  line 
in  this  action : — "  First  addressing  him- 
self, with  his  characteristic  pith,  to  the 
line  of  militia,  he  extolled  the  zeal  and 
bravery  so   often  displayed  by  them, 


1  Gen.  Morgan  to  Gen.  Greene,  Jan.  19,  1781 ;  Gra- 
ham's Morgan,  pp.  295,  296  ;  Col.  Saml.  Hammond's 
statement,  in  Johnson's  "  Traditions  of  the  Rev. ;"  Moul- 
trie's Memoirs,  ii.  p.  254  ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  131  ;  Sted- 
man,  ii.  p.  321.— 2  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  131. 
Vol.  I.— 82 


when  unsupported  by  the  bayonet  or 
sword ;  and  declared  his  confidence  that 
they  could  not  fail  in  maintaining  their 
reputation,  when  supported  by  chosen 
bodies  of  horse  and  foot,  and  conducted 
by  himself.  Nor  did  he  forget  to  glance 
at  his  unvarying  fortune,  and  superior 
experience  ;  or  to  mention  how  often, 
with  his  corps  of  riflemen,  he  had 
brought  British  troops,  equal  to  those 
before  him,  to  submission.  He  described 
the  deep  regret  he  had  already  expe- 
rienced in  being  obliged,  from  pruden- 
tial considerations,  to  retire  before  an 
enemy  always  in  his  power ;  exhorted 
the  line  to  be  firm  and  steady ;  to  fire 
with  good  aim ;  and  if  they  would  but 
pour  in  but  two  volleys,  at  killing  dis- 
tance, he  would  take  upon  himself  to 
secure  the  victory.  To  the  Continentals 
he  was  very  brief.  He  reminded  them 
of  the  confidence  he  had  always  reposed 
in  their  skill  and  courage ;  assured  them 
that  victory  was  certain  if  they  acted 
well  their  part ;  and  desired  them  not 
to  be  discouraged  by  the  sudden  retreat 
of  the  militia,  that  being  part  of  Ms  plan 
and  orders.  Then  taking  post  with  this 
line,  he  waited  in  stern  silence  for  the 


»i 


enemy. 

When  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton 
had  approached  General  Morgan's  po- 
sition, and  discovered  the  preparations 
which  had  been  made  for  his  reception, 
he  ordered  the  dragoons  of  the  Legion 
to  drive  in  the  light  troops  who  were 
acting  as  skirmishers,  and  to  reconnoitre 
the  disposition  and  extent  of  the  Amer- 

1  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  131. 
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ican  lines.1  The  desired  information 
having  been  obtained,  the  light-infantry 
was  ordered  to  file  to  the  right,  until 
its  right  flank  was  opposite  the  left  of 
the  American  line  ;  the  infantry  of  the 
Legion,  with  one  of  the  field-pieces,  was 
moved  forward,  and  took  post  on  the 
left  of  the  light-infantry ;  and,  still 
farther  to  the  left, — forming  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  British  line, — the  Sev- 
enth regiment  was  formed  with  the 
second  piece  of  artillery.  A  troop  of 
dragoons,  under  a  captain,  was  placed 
on  each  flank.  The  Seventy-first  regi- 
ment, under  Major  Mc Arthur,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  cavalry,  formed  the 
reserve.2 

The  intended  disposition  of  the  troops, 
as  here  described,  having  been  fully  ex- 
ecuted,3 Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton — 
probably  desiring  to  take  advantage  of 
some  apparent  disorder  in  the  Ameri- 
can lines — threw  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  first  line,  and  dashed  upon  the 
American  militia,  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Pickens.4  The  latter,  in  accordance 
with  the  orders  they  had  received, 
poured  in  upon  him  a  close  and  well-di- 
rected fire,  at  forty  or  fifty  yards  dis- 

1  Tarleton,  p.  215.— 2  Ibid.,  p.  216 ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  321. 
Gen.  Morgan,  in  his  dispatch  to  Gen.  Greene,  falls  into 
an  error  respecting  the  disposition  of  the  several  corps 
which  constituted  the  enemy's  line  ;  and  he  has  misled 
many  who  have  followed  him. 

8  "  The  disposition  being  completed,  the  front  line  received 
orders  to  advance,  &c." — Tarleton,  p.  216.  Lieut. -Col. 
Lee  says  {Mem.,  p.  132),  "The  disposition  was  not  com- 
pleted, when,  &c."  I  have  preferred  the  former  author- 
ty,  notwithstanding  Eamsay  (Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  233),  Gor- 
don (Am.  Rev.,  iv.  p.  34),  and  Stedman  (ii.  p.  321)  con- 
firm Lee's  version. 

4  Gen.  Morgan  to  Gen.  Greene,  Jan.  19, 1781 ;  Tarleton, 
p.  216  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  132. 


tance  j1  but,  as  it  did  not  check  his 
progress,  in  accordance  with  the  same 
orders,2  they  retired, — firing  as  they 
fell  back, — part  of  them  forming  again 
on  the  right  of  the  second  line,  agreea- 
bly to  orders,  the  remainder  retreating 
until  they  came  to  the  place  where  their 
horses  were  picketed,3 — "  probably  with 
orders  to  remove  them  to  a  farther  dis- 
tance ; " 4  or,  as  mounted  men,  to  render 
more  equal  the  force,  in  that  arm  of 
the  service,  of  the  two  detachments. 

Naturally  supposing  that  victory  was 
within  his  reach,  Lieutenant-colonel 
Tarleton,  with  that  reckless  impetuosi- 
ty, which  had  made  his  name  so  fa- 
mous, even  at  that  early  day,  rushed 
forward  and  attacked  the  second  line ; 
directing,  at  the  same  time,  the  cavalry, 
which  formed  his  right  flank,  to  charge 
the  left  of  the  American  position.5  The 
latter  were  checked  by  the  fire  of  Gen- 
eral Morgan's  reserve  ;  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Washington's  cavalry  charging 
on  them,  while  they  were  still  in  con 


'Graham's  Morgan,  p.  300;  Moultrie's  Mem.,  ii.  p. 
254  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  132  ;  Eamsay's  Am.  Eev.,  ii.  p.  233. 

a  "The  whole  of  Col.  Pickens'  command  then  kept  up 
a  fire  by  regiments,  retreating  agreeably  to  their  orders." — Gen. 
Morgan  to  Gen.  Greene,  Jan.  19,  1781.  "  They  were  ordered 
to  give  a  single  fire  as  the  enemy  approached,  and  then  to 
fall  back  into  the  intervals  which  were  left  for  them  in 
the  centre  by  the  other  battalions  of  militia.  As  it  was 
not  expected  that  the  militia  could  long  maintain  their 
ground,  they  were  ordered  to  keep  up  a  retreating  fire  by 
regiments  till  they  should  pass  the  Continental  troops,  on 
whose  right  they  were  directed  again  to  form." — Mar- 
shall's Washington,  iv.  p.  401. 

3  Tarleton,  p.  216  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  132  ;  Stedman.  ii.  p. 
321  ;  Hist.  Civil  War  in  America,  iii.  p.  153  ;  Eamsay's 
Am.  Eev.,  ii.  p.  233.— 4  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  132. 

6  Graham's  Morgan,  p.  301  ;  Tarleton,  p.  216  ;  Lee's 
Mem.,  p.  132  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  322  ;  Hist.  Civil  War  in 
America,  iii.  pp.  153,  154. 
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fusion,  they  were  driven  back  with  con- 
siderable loss  J1  the  former  was  received 
with  the  greatest  coolness  by  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Howard  and  his  men,  and 
the  contest  was  maintained  with  great 
obstinacy.2  Each  party,  animated  by 
the  example  of  its  leader,  contended, 
nobly,  for  the  victory ;  yet  neither 
showed  any  signs  of  uneasiness,  or  fal- 
tered in  the  discharge  of  its  duty.  At 
length,  hoping,  by  that  means,  to  close 
the  contest,  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton 
ordered  the  reserve — the  Seventy-first 
regiment — to  advance,  with  orders  to 
pass,  on  the  extreme  left  of  his  line, 
and  a  little  in  advance  of  it,  and  to 
deliver  its  fire ;  the  cavalry  still  farther 
to  the  left,  with  orders  to  turn  the 
right  flank  of  the  American  line.3 
When  the  Seventy-first  regiment  had 
advanced,  agreeably  to  the  orders  it 
had  received,  the  entire  line  of  the 
enemy  pushed  forward,  and  the  Conti- 
nentals opposing  it  with  equal  gallant- 
ry, the  battle  raged  furiously.4  Per- 
ceiving that  the  enemy  was  turning  his 
right  flank,  as  before  described,  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Howard  adopted  the  dan- 
gerous experiment  of  ordering  his  right 
flank  company  to  change  its  front,  by 
throwing  back  its  extreme  right  and 
forming  at  right  angles  with  the  main 


•  Gen.  Morgan  to  Gen.  Greene,  Jan.  17,  1781  ;  Gra- 
ham's Morgan,  p.  801  ;  Tarleton,  p.  216;  Lee's  Memoirs, 
p.  133  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  322. 

2  Moultrie's  Memoirs,  ii.  p.  255  ;  Tarleton,  p.  217  ;  Lee's 
Memoirs,  p.  132  ;  Stedman,  ii.  pp.  321,  322. 

3  Tarleton,  p.  217  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  322  ;  Marshall,  iv. 
p.  402. 

4  Tarleton,  p.  217  ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  132  ;  Hist.  Civil 
War  in  America,  ii.  p.  154 ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  402. 


body.1  As  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected,  the  orders  were  not  under- 
stood by  the  men,  and  instead  of  chang- 
ing its  front,  as  its  commander  desired, 
the  company  fell  back,  and,  the  line 
being  broken,  the  field  was  put  in  jeop- 
ardy.2 Perceiving  the  danger,  General 
Morgan  immediately  ordered  the  entire 
line  to  fall  back,  and  the  order  was 
obeyed  with  the  utmost  coolness  and 
precision — the  flank  company,  which 
had  caused  the  movement,  assuming 
its  proper  place  in  the  line  and  re- 
storing order  where,  but  a  few  mo- 
ments before,  were  disorder  and  im- 
pending ruin.8  Considering  this  retro- 
grade movement  an  evidence  of  defeat 
and  the  beginning  of  a  flight,  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Tarleton,  with  his  entire  line, 
rushed  forward,  without  regard  to  or- 
der or  discipline,  to  reap  the  honors  of 
their  apparent  victory.4  Yet  the  same 
Power  which  had  restored  order  to  the 
broken  line,  a  few  minutes  before,  still 
lingered  on  the  field  ;  and  witnessing 
the  apparent  flight  and  the  eager  pur- 
suit, it  again  interposed  in  behalf  of  the 
cause  of  Freedom.  One  bold  experi- 
ment had  produced  the  disorder ;  a 
second,  equally  bold,  had  remedied  it ; 


1  Graham's  Morgan,  p.  302 ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  132  ; 
Marshall,  iv.  p.  402.— 2  Ibid. 

3  Tarleton,  p.  217  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  132  ;  Stedman,  ii. 
p.  322 ;  Marshall,  iv.  pp.  402,  403.  Mr.  Graham  {Life  of 
Morgan,  p.  302)  supposes  the  line  retired  without  orders; 
but  Gen.  Morgan's  dispatch,  especially,  proves  the  con- 
trary ;  and  Lieut. -Col.  Howard,  the  commander  of  the 
line,  who  corrected  the  second  edition  of  Maj.  Lee's  Memoirs, 
confirms  it  by  leaving  on  record  the  same  statement. 

4  "The  British  rushed  forward." — Tarleton,  p.  217.  "The 
British  rushed  on  with  impetuosity  and  disorder." — Lee's 
Memoirs,  p.  132.     See  also  Marshall,  iv.  p.  403. 
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and  two  more,  not  less  novel  in  character 
and  successful  in  execution,  remained, 
to  consummate  the  wonderful  victory. 

Perceiving  the  utter  disorder  into 
which  the  enemy  had  fallen,  in  the 
anxiety  of  his  pursuit,  General  Morgan 
ordered  the  line  to  halt  and  face  about.1 
The  astonishment  with  which  the  ene- 
my witnessed  this  sudden  movement, 
was  increased  when  a  close,  well-direct- 
ed, and  destructive  fire  was  immediately 
opened  on  his  scattered  troops,  from 
the  entire  line,  which,  a  few  moments 
before,  appeared  to  be  retreating  before 
him ;  and  that  astonishment  soon  gave 
way  to  increased  confusion,  alarm,  and 
evidences  of  flight.2  At  that  auspicious 
moment,  Lieutenant-colonel  Howard, 
taking  advantage  of  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances which  presented  themselves 
before  him,  ordered  the  Continentals  of 
his  line  to  fix  their  bayonets,  and  charge 
the  enemy.8  The  gallant  style  in  which 
this  movement  was  made,  decided  the 
contest,  and  the  enemy  retreated  in  the 
most  perfect  disorder.4  Notwithstand- 
ing the  superiority,  in  numbers,  of  the 

1  Gen.  Morgan  to  Gen.  Greene,  Jan.  19,  1781 ;  Tarle- 
ton,  p.  217  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  132  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  403. 
"Their  numbers  being  superior  to  ours,  they  gained  our 
flanks,  which  obliged  us  to  change  our  position.  We  re- 
retired  in  good  order  about  fifty  paces,  formed,  advanced  on 
the  enemy,  and  gave  them  a  fortunate  volley,  which 
threw  them  into  disorder." — Gen.  Morgan  to  Gen.  Greene, 
Jan.  17,  1781. 

2  Tarleton,  p.  217  ;  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, Jan.  18,  1781 ;  Lee's. Mem.,  p.  132  ;  Gen.  Morgan  to 
Gen.  Greene,  Jan.  17,  1781  ;  Graham's  Morgan,  p.  304; 
Marshall,  iv.  p.  403. — 3  Gen.  Morgan  to  Gen.  Greene,  Jan. 
17,  1781  ;  Graham's  Morgan,  p.  304  ;  Tarleton,  p.  217  ; 
Lee's  Mem.,  p.  132;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  322;  Marshall,  iv. 
p.  403.— 4  Gen.  Morgan  to  Gen.  Greene,  Jan.  17,  1781  ; 
Tarleton,  p.  217  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  132  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p. 
322  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  403. 


enemy's  cavalry,  which  would  have  en- 
abled him  to  cover  his  retreat,  he  was 
unable  to  avail  himself  of  it,  from  the 
fact  that  while  Lieutenant-colonel  How- 
ard was  engaged  in  dispersing  the  in- 
fantry, Lieutenant-colonel  Washington 
was  closely  engaged  with  the  cavalry, 
and  with  a  similar  triumphant  result.1 

The  strength  of  the  Americans  who 
were  engaged  in  this  memorable  action 
was  not  more  than  a  thousand  men,  of 
whom  not  more  than  eight  hundred 
were  engaged  ;2  that  of  the  enemy  was 
from  a  thousand  to  eleven  hundred.3 
The  loss  of  the  former  was  twelve 
hilled  and  sixty  wounded  ^  that  of  the 
latter  was  ten  officers  and  upwards  of  a 
hundred  rank  and  file  hilled  '  twenty- 
nine  officers  and  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred wounded'  and  more  than  five 
hundred,  exclusive  of  the  wounded, 
were  taken  prisoners!"  In  addition  to 
this,  the  enemy  lost  two  field-pieces, 
eight  hundred  muskets,  two  standards, 
thirty -five  baggage  -  wagons,  and  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  dragoon  horses.6 

Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton,  in  com- 
pany with  forty  of  his  cavalry,  and  a 
few  of  his  infantry,  who  he  had  mount- 
ed on  his  wagon-horses,  escaped,  and 
found  his  way  to  the  head-quarters  of 

1  Graham's  Morgan,  p.  303  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  pp.  132,  133  ; 
Stedman,  ii.  p.  322  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  403.— 2  "  We  fought 
only  eight  hundred  men,  two  thirds  of  which  were  mili- 
tia."— Gen.  Morgan  to  Gen.  Greene,  Jan.  19,  1781. 

3  Gen.  Morgan  (Letter  to  Gen.  Greeyie,  Jan.  19,  1781)  says, 
"We  were  opposed  by  upwards  of  a  thousand  British 
troops." — 4  Gen.  Morgan  to  Gen.  Greene,  Jan.  19,  1781  ; 
Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  234. — 6Gen.  Morgan  to  Gen. 
Greene,  Jan.  19,  1781  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  323  ;  Ramsay's  Am. 
Rev.,  ii.  p.  234  ;  Marshall,  iv.  pp.  404,  405.— 6  Gen.  Mor- 
gan to  Gen.  Greene,  Jan.  19,  1781 ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  405. 
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Lord  Cornwallis ;  and,  during  the  same, 
and  the  following  days,  the  greater  part 
of  the   cavalry  also  came  in.     The  in- 
fantry, however,  was  less  fortunate,  near- 
ly all,  except  the  baggage-guard, — those 
above  referred  to, — having  been  either 
killed  or  taken.1 

It  has  been  said  that  what  Benning- 
ton was  to   General  Burgoyne,  in  the 
North,  the   Cowpens   was   to   General 
Cornwallis,  in  the  South — the  source  of 
untold  mischief,  and  the  precursor  of 
disaster  and  defeat.     But  here  the  par- 
allel  ceases.      In  the   former,  General 
Stark  met  an  inferior  force  of  Germans 
— strangers  in  our  country,  whose  habits 
and  appointments  were  not  adapted  to 
the  warfare   in  which   they  were   en- 
gaged :    in  the  latter,  General  Morgan 
opposed  a  superior  force,  embracing  the 

elite  of  the  British  army,  provided  with 
artillery  and  a  superior  body  of  cavalry, 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  country 
and  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  led 
by  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  suc- 
cessful  officers   in  the  British  service. 
Notwithstanding  this  difference  in  the 
circumstances  attending  the  two  actions 
referred  to,  the  heroes  of  both  merited 
the  honor  which  they  have  received ; 
and  the  deeds  of  Stark  and  Warner, 
Nichols,  Hubbard,    and   Stickney,  be- 
side   those    of    Morgan    and   Pickens, 
Howard,  Washington,  and  Triplett,  will 
always  be  precious  in  the  memory  of 
their  countrymen. 

[Note. — The  dispatch  of  Gen.  Morgan  to  Gen.  Greene, 
and  that  of  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  which 
had  been  provided  for  the  illustration  of  this  chapter, 
have  been  omitted  by  the  Publishers  for  want  of  room.] 
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The  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel  Tarleton,  at  the  Cowpens, 
was  received  by  General  Lord  Corn- 
wallis "  with  serenity,  but  deep  regret ;" 
and  measures  were  immediately  adopt- 
ed to  retrieve  the  loss  he  had  sustained.2 
With  this  object  in  view,  he  converted 
his  entire  army  into  light  troops,  de- 
stroying the  baggage  and  heavy  stores, 
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and  leaving  nothing  but  a  small  supply 
of  clothing,  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
wagons  for  the  conveyance  of  hospital- 
stores,  salt,  and  ammunition,  and  four 
others  for  the   accommodation  of  the 
sick   and  wounded.1      Immediately  af- 
terwards he  moved  from  his  encamp- 
ment, and  commenced  that  celebrated 
pursuit,  which,  next   to   that   through 

1  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  133 ;  Stedraan,  ii.  pp.  322,  323. 

2  Stedman,  ii.  p.  325 ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  135. 

1  Gen.  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  March  17, 
1781 ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  326  ;  Lee,  p.  135. 
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the  Jerseys,  in  the  fall  of  1776, 
has  attracted  more  attention  than  any 
similar  movement  in  the  history  of 
America. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Morgan 
had  not  been  inactive.  Knowing  his 
own  weakness,  and  the  peculiarity  of 
his  position,  the  troops  were  called 
back  from  their  eager  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  an  immediate  retreat.  Leaving  the 
wounded,  whom  he  had  captured  at 
the  Cowpens,  with  surgeons  to  take 
care  of  them,  he  ordered  the  militia  to 
move  forward  with  the  prisoners,  while, 
with  the  regulars  and  the  cavalry,  he 
brought  up  the  rear.1  The  same  even- 
ing he  crossed  the  Broad  River,  and  by 
a  rapid  movement,  on  the  evening  of 
the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  he  reached 
Sherrard's  Ford,  and  crossed  the  Ca- 
tawba,2 at  which  place,  two  days  after- 
wards, General  Greene,  who  had  has- 
tened to  meet  him,  also  arrived.3 

The  rear  guard  of  General  Morgan's 
command  had  just  passed  the  river 
when  the  advance  of  the  enemy  ap- 
peared on  the  opposite  bank,  but  Lord 
Cornwallis,  considering  the  American 
force  to  be  already  within  his  reach, 
made  no  immediate  attempt  to  pass  the 
stream.4  Again,  by  a  special  interfer- 
ence of  Providence,  which  was  signally 
displayed,  General  Morgan's  party  was 
spared  from  the  enemy ;  and,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  Catawba — whose 

1  Stedman,  ii.  p.  325  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  37. — 2  Gordon,  iv. 
p.  37.— 3  Stedman,  ii.  p.  327  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  38. 

4  Stedman,  ii.  p.  326  ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  136  ;  Ramsay's 
American  Revolution,  ii.  p.  237. 


angry  waters,  swollen  by  the  rain  which 
had  fallen  during  the  night,  were  no 
longer  fordable — interposed  a  barrier 
which  neither  might  nor  power  could 
remove.1  For  two  days  the  enemy  was 
thus  kept  in  check,  and  General  Mor- 
gan, taking  advantage  of  the  delay, 
sent  forward  the  prisoners,  the  arms, 
and  the  stores,  which  he  had  captured 
at  the  Cowpens,2  while,  relieved  from 
this  incumbrance,  in  person,  he  watched 
the  enemy,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Mecklenburg  and  Rowan  militia, 
who  had  assembled,  under  General  Wil- 
liam Davidson,  for  that  purpose,  he 
took  steps  to  impede  his  progress.3 

On  the  thirty-first  of  January,  Gen- 
eral Greene  reached  the  camp  of  Gen- 
eral Morgan,  and  assumed  the  command 
of  the  detachment;4  and,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day,  General  Cornwallis 
took  measures  to  secure  the  passage  of 
the  river.  He  had  previously  obtain- 
ed the  assistance  of  "inhabitants  and 
spies,"  "to  discover  the  state  of  the 
private  passes  through  the  river,  that 
the  main  column  of  the  army  might 
attempt  some  place  not  strongly  guard- 
ed, whilst  a  detachment,  with  great 
demonstration,  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Americans  at  the  most  frequent- 
ed and  shallowest  part  of  the  Cataw- 
ba;"5 and  he  resolved  to  renew  the 
stratagem  which  had  been  employed  so 

1  Stedman,  ii.  p.  326  ;  Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  237  ; 
Gordon,  iv.  p.  38. — 2  Stedman,  ii.  p.  326  ;  Lee's  Memoirs, 
p.  136  ;  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  206. 

*  Gen.  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  March  17, 
1781  ;  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  206.— 4  Lee's  Mem., 
p.  136 ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  38  ;  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p. 
206.— 6  Tarleton's  Memoirs,  pp.  223,  224. 
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frequently,  and,  sometimes,  so  success- 
fully, in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Accordingly  orders  were  issued  that 
"  a  large  proportion  of  the  King's 
troops"1  should  move,  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  first  of  February, 
to  McCowan's  Ford — six  miles  below 
Beattie's  Ford,  where  General  Greene 
then  laid  with  the  main  body ;  while, 
at  sunrise,  Colonel  Webster  was  to 
move,  with  the  Thirty-third  regiment, 
the  Second  Battalion  of  the  Seventy- 
first  regiment,  the  North  Carolina  refu- 
gees,—  known  as  "the-  Royal  North 
Carolina  Regiment,"  —  under  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Hamilton,  the  Yagers,  the 
artillery,  and  all  the  wagons,  to  the 
latter  pass.2  The  morning  being  very 
dark  and  rainy,  and  part  of  the  way, 
over  which  the  main  body  had  to  pass, 
being  through  a  wood,  in  which  was 
no  beaten  road,  one  of  the  field-pieces 
was  overset  into  a  swamp,  part  of  the 
troops — among  whom  was  the  artillery- 
man who  carried  the  match,  which  was 
necessary  to  render  the  second  field- 
piece  useful — were  separated  from  the 
main  body,  and  some  confusion  ensued.3 
At  the  same  time,  the  camp-fires,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Catawba,  showed 
conclusively  that  General  Greene  had 
not  left  the  ford  without  protection,  al- 
though it  was  a  "  private  ford,"  at  a 
distance  of  six  miles  below  his  encamp- 

i  Tarleton,  p.  224.  Gen.  Cornwallis  (Letter  to  Lord  Geo. 
Germain,  March  17)  says  this  body  embraced  Gen.  O'Hara's 
brigade  of  Guards,  the  regiment  of  Bose  (Hessian),  two 
hundred  cavalry,  and  two  three-pounders. 

2  Tarleton,  p.  224  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  327. 

3  Gen.  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  March  17, 
1781. 


ment;1  and  it  was  also  evident  "the 
opposition  would  be  greater  than  Gen- 
eral Cornwallis  had  expected."2  It  is 
probable  that  the  enemy,  had  he  been 
left  to  himself,  would  not  have  at- 
tempted the  passage,  but  the  falling 
rain  reminded  him  of  the  possibility  of 
another  freshet  keeping  him  in  check, 
beyond  the  time  which  he  might  desire 
repose  ;  and  the  intelligence  of  General 
Huger's  approach,  with  the  main  body 
of  the  Southern  army,  warned  him  of 
the  possibility  of  an  early  junction  of 
the  two  bodies.  He  determined,  there- 
fore, to  press  forward,  and  force  a  pas- 
sage.3 

The  pass  at  McCowan's — or,  as  it  is 
generally  written,  Cowan's — Ford,  is 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  about  twenty  miles 
northwest  from  Charlotte,  North  Caro- 
lina. The  Catawba,  at  that  place,  is  a 
rapid  stream,  about  five  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  the  ford,  about  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  diverges  from  a  straight 
line,  terminating  some  distance  below.4 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  Catawba,  op- 
posite the  eastern  terminus  of  the  ford, 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  it,  Gen- 
eral Davidson  had  been  stationed,  with 
three  hundred  of  the  Mecklenburg  mili- 
tia, among  whom  were  Captain  Joseph 
Graham  and  his  company.5 

General  Cornwallis  having  determin- 

1  Stedman,  ii.  327  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  136.— *  Gen.  Corn- 
wallis to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  March  17,  1781. — 3  Ibid. 

4  Map  of  the  action  in  Stedman' s  Hist,  of  the  War; 
Stedman,  ii.  p.  327. — 6  Gen.  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Geo.  Ger- 
main, March  17, 1781  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  327  ;  Serg.  Lamb's 
Journal  of  Occurrences,  pp.  343-345  ;  Wheeler's  N.  C, 
ii.  pp.  235,  264. 
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ed  to  proceed  across  the  river,  General 
O'Hara's  brigade  of  guards,  led  by  the 
light  company,  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
Hall,  moved  forward  and  entered  the 
river,  with  orders,  however,  not  to  fire 
until  after  they  had  gained  the  opposite 
bank.1  When  the  head  of  the  column 
had  reached  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
the  American  sentry  hailed  it,  and  gave 
the  alarm ; 2  when  a  fire  was  immediate- 
ly opened  by  Captain  Graham's  com- 
pany,8 and,  afterwards,  by  the  entire 
detachment.4  The  guide,  who  was  con- 
ducting the  column,  becoming  alarmed 
when  the  fire  was  opened,  deserted  his 
post,  without  informing  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Hall  of  the  change  in  the  course  of 
the  ford ; 5  and  that  officer  led  the  ene- 
my directly  across  the  river,  much  to 
the  inconvenience  of  the  troops6  and 
the  disappointment  of  General  David- 
son, who  had  taken  a  position  at  the 
termination  of  the  ford.7 

Perceiving,  from  the  course  of  the 
enemy's  column,  that  his  position  was 
unsuited  for  the  purpose  intended,  Gen- 
eral Davidson  immediately  ordered  his 
little  force  to  incline  to  the  right.  This 
movement  was  promptly  and  handsome- 
ly performed  by  the  militia,  but  before 
the  new  position  could  be  occupied,  the 
enemy's  light-infantry  had  gained  the 
shore,   formed,    and    opened    its    fire.8 

i  Gen.  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  March  17, 1781. 

2  Stedman,  ii.  p.  328  ;  Tavleton,  p.  224  ;  Lee's  Mem., 
p.  136.— 3  Wheeler's  N.  C.,  ii.  p.  235.— 4  Lamb's  Jour,  of 
Occur.,  pp.  344,  345  ;  Hist,  of  Civil  War  in  America,  iii. 
p.  158.— 6  Stedman,  ii.  p.  328  ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  136. 

6  Tarleton,  p.  224;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  328;  Serg.  Lamb's 
Jour,  of  Occur.,  pp.  343-345  ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  136. 

'  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  136. — 8  Stedman,  ii.  p.  328  ;  Lee's 
Memoirs,  pp.  136,  137  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  39. 


Undismayed  by  this  new  and  unex- 
pected result,  the  militia  formed  and 
opened  a  well-directed  fire,  both  on  the 
light-infantry  and  on  the  troops  who 
were  still  in  the  river  and  pressing  for- 
ward to  gain  the  shore.  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Hall,  on  shore,  was  killed,1  and 
General  Cornwallis's  horse  was  shot 
while  it  was  in  the  water,  and  fell  as 
soon  as  it  had  borne  its  rider  to  the 
shore.2  As  the  enemy's  troops  reached 
the  shore  they  formed  into  line,  and 
supported  the  light  troops,  until,  over- 
borne by  numbers,  the  militia  were 
obliged  to  retreat.3  Their  gallant  com- 
mander, General  Davidson,  when  the 
retreat  commenced,  called  for  his  horse, 
for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  move- 
ments of  his  troops,  but,  as  he  was 
mounting,  he  was  shot  through  the 
heart,  and  fell  dead.4 

When  the  entire  force  of  the  enemy 
had  passed  the  river,  Lieutenant-colonel 
Tarleton,  with  the  remnant  of  the  Le- 
gion and  the  Twenty-third  regiment, 
was  ordered  to  move  against  the  rear 
of  the  American  camp  at  Beattie's  Ford ; 
or,  in  case  the  camp  had  been  broken 
up,  to  patrol  the  country  and  to  seek 
information.  In  consequence  of  the  re- 
treat of  General  Greene,  the  latter  duty 
was  all  that  remained  for  the  detach- 
ment to  perform ;  in  the  course  of 
which  intelligence  was  received  that  a 

1  Gen.  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  March  17, 
1781 ;  Tarleton,  p.  225  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  329,  note. 

3  Stedman,  ii.  p.  329,  note;  Serg.  Lamb,  p.  345. 

3  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  137.— 4  Stedman,  ii.  p.  328;  Lee's 
Mem.,  p.  137.  As  Gen.  Davidson  was  killed  by  a  rifle- 
ball,  while  the  British  troops  were  armed  with  muskets,  it 
has  been  supposed  he  was  shot  by  a  Tory. 
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body  of  militia  was  to  rendezvous  at 
Tarrant's  tavern,  ten  miles  from  Mc- 
Cowan's  at  two  in  the  afternoon  of  that 
day.  Exulting  over  this  splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  avenge  his  defeat  on  the  sev- 
enteenth of  January,  Lieutenant-colonel 
Tarleton,  with  his  cavalry,  hastened  for- 
ward to  attack  this  party.  He  was  evi- 
dently disappointed,  however,  in  finding 
the  militia  "  were  vigilant,  and  prepared 
for  an  attack;"  nor  were  his  doubts  re- 
moved, when,  by  their  first  fire,  the 
militia  killed  and  wounded  seven  of  his 
men,  and  twenty  of  his  horses.  With 
great  good  judgment  he  immediately 
desired  his  men  to  "  remember  the  Cow- 
pens"  and  ordered  them  to  charge. 
They  immediately  dashed  into  the  cen- 
tre of  the  militiamen's  line,  and  the  lat- 
ter, with  but  a  trilling  loss,  gave  way 
and  lied.1 


1  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  March  17, 
1781 ;  Tarleton,  pp.  225,  226  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  329.    The 
latter  writer,  who  was  with  Lord  Cornwallis,  says,  ' '  A 
Vol.  I.— 83 


The  loss  of  the  Americans,  at  the 
ford,  besides  General  Davidson,  "was 
small,"1  but  the  exact  number  has  not 
been  recorded:2  that  of  the  enemy  was 
Lieutenant-colonel  Hall  and  three  men, 
Mlled,  and  thirty-six  wounded.8 

General  Greene  having  withdrawn 
from  Beattie's  Ford,  as  soon  as  the 
enemy's  passage,  at  McCowan's,  was 
made  known  to  him,  Lieutenant-colonel 
Webster  passed  the  river  at  Beattie's, 
and  joined  the  main  body  on  the  same 
day,  when  another  of  the  series  of  pur- 
suits and  retreats,  which  have  render- 
ed this  campaign  so  famous,  was  com- 
menced.4 


British  officer  who  rode  over  the  ground,  not  long  after 
the  action,  says  that  he  did  not  see  ten  dead  bodies  of  the 
provincials  in  the  whole." 

1  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  137. — a  Tarleton  {Southern  Campaigns, 
p.  225)  says  it  amounted  to  "  about  forty  men,  killed  and 
wounded. — s  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain, 
March  17,  1781  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  329. 

4  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  March  17, 
1781  ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  137  ;  Ramsay's  American  Rev- 
olution., ii.  p.  236. 
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THE    DEFEAT    OF    THE   TORIES    UNDER    COLONEL   PYLE. 


The  retreat  of  General  Greene,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  was 
followed  by  his  junction  with  General 
Huger,  near  Guilford,1  and  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  retreat,  and  of  the  pur- 
suit under  Lords  Cornwallis  and  Raw- 
don,  until  the  Dan  River  separated  the 
two  armies,  and  guaranteed  the  safety 
of  the  fugitives.2  The  withdrawal  of 
the  enemy's  force  to  Hillsborough, 
North  Carolina,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  royal  standard,  at  that  place,  soon 
followed;8  while  the  remnants  of  the 
"  Regulators,"  and  of  the  Highlanders, 
and  others  who  sympathized  with  the 
Royal  cause,  flocked  around  it,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  proclamations  which  were 
scattered  by  General  Lord  Cornwallis.4 

To  counteract  these  movements,  on 
the  eighteenth  of  February,5  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Lee,  with  his  Legion ;  Cap- 
tain Oldham,  with  two  companies  of 
Maryland  veterans ;  and  General  An- 
drew Pickens,  with  the  South  Carolina 
militfa,  were  ordered  to  repass  the  Dan ; 


1  Gordon,  iv.  p.  41  ;  Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  238. 

2  Marshal],  iv.  pp.  409-416.— 3  Gordon,  iv.  p.  47  ;  Lord 
Cornwallis  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  March  17,  1781. 

4  Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  238  ;  "By  the  Right  Hon- 
orable Charles,  Earl  Cornwallis,  &c,  A  Proclamation," 
dated  "Hillsborough,  Feb.  20,  1781." 

6  Marshall,  iv.  p.  417. 


to  gain  the  front  of  Lord  Cornwallis; 
and  to  place  themselves  as  close  to  him 
as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
off  some  of  his  lines  of  communication, 
and  of  checking  the  designs  of  the  loy- 
alists.1 No  time  was  lost  in  unneces- 
sary delay,  and  these  orders  were  im- 
mediately executed. 

Soon  afterwards,  while  the  enemy 
was  still  ignorant  of  the  return  of  the 
Americans  to  North  Carolina,  the  scouts 
which  had  been  sent  out  returned 
with  information  that  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Tarleton,  with  his  Legion,  had 
passed  up  the  Haw  River,  probably 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  move- 
ments -of  the  Tories.2  A  movement 
was  immediately  made  in  pursuit  of 
this  detachment,  and  a  position,  four 
miles  from  that  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
was  taken,  temporarily,  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  utmost  privacy  was  neces- 
sary, however,  to  conceal  the  pursuit, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  perfectly 
successful.  The  fortunate  capture  of  a 
countryman,  who  communicated  full 
particulars  concerning  the  strength  and 
disposition   of  the   enemy's   force,    ap- 


1  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  152.— 3  Marshall,  iv.  p.  418  ;  Gordon, 
iv.  p.  48  ;  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  March 
17,  1781. 
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peared  to  indicate,  an  immediate  en- 
gagement, and  the  troops  were  moved 
forward  in  order  of  battle,  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  but  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton 
had  moved  forward  before  the  Ameri- 
cans had  reached  his  position,  and  the 
anxious  pursuers  were  disappointed. 
Once  more  the  pursuit  was  resumed; 
and,  in  order  to  render  the  movement 
still  more  secure,  it  was  determined  to 
assume  the  character  of  a  reinforcement 
which  had  been  sent  from  Hillsborough 

O 

to  strengthen  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarle- 
ton. As  the  two  parties  were  advanc- 
ing on  the  same  road  ;  as  their  uniforms 
were  but  slightly  different ;  and,  as  the 
re-entrance  of  the  Americans  into  North 
Carolina  was  entirel}7  unknown  to  the 
enemy,  this  deception  was  readily  ac- 
complished, and  the  most  perfect  suc- 
cess appeared  to  be  within  the  grasp  of 
the  pursuers. 

While  thus  moving  forward,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Lieutenant-colonel 
Tarleton's  new  position,  the  American 
column  was  met  by  two  young  country- 
men, well  mounted,  who  were  accosted 
by  the  former,  in  its  assumed  character. 
Supposing  they  were  among  friends,  the 
latter  announced  themselves  as  messen- 
gers who  had  been  sent  forward  from  a 
party  of  loyalists,  in  their  rear,  to  ascer- 
tain the  position  of  Lieutenant-colonel 
Tarleton's  camp,  and  to  receive  his  or- 
ders. They  were  immediately  carried 
back  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee,  pre- 
ceded by  a  dragoon,  who  conveyed  the 
information  they  had  already  imparted ; 
and  immediate  steps  were  taken  to  con- 
ceal the  deception.     An  officer  was  dis- 


patched to  General  Pickens,  with  a  re- 
quest that  the  militia  might  be  removed 
to  the  extreme  left  of  the  column,  be- 
yond the  sight  of  the  two  messengers ; 
two  prisoners,  who  had  been  taken  by 
the  Americans,  were  enjoined  to  keep 
silent,  on  pain  of  death ;  and  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Lee  assumed  the  name  and 
character  of  Tarleton.  The  messengers 
were  received  with  great  apparent  cor- 
diality, their  loyalty  was  applauded, 
and  the  information  they  conveyed  was 
received  with  great  satisfaction.  One 
of  them,  with  two  dragoons,  was  sent  to 
the  van,  with  a  request  that  they  would 
ride  forward  to  Colonel  Pyle, — who 
commanded  the  Tories,  —  and  desire 
him  to  draw  his  troops  on  the  margin 
of  the  road,  in  order  that  the  weary 
column  might  pass  forward  to  its  pro- 
posed encampment,  without  delay :  the 
other  messenger  was  detained  by  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Lee. 

When  the  head  of  the  American 
column  had  come  within  sight  of  the 
Tories,  it  halted,  agreeably  to  the  or- 
ders which  it  had  received ;  and  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Lee  advanced  to  meet 
Colonel  Pyle.  The  latter,  at  the  head 
of  four  hundred  well-mounted  and  well- 
armed  men,  had  formed  his  line  on  the 
right  side  of  the  road ;  and,  with  the 
greatest  deference,  awaited  the  ap- 
proach of  his  supposed  friend  ;  while 
the  possibility  of  surprise  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  entered  his  mind.1     Lieu- 

i  The  spot  where  this  action  took  place  is  on  "a  plan- 
tation-road," belonging  to  Col.  Michael  Holt,  about  half 
a  mile  north  of  the  old  Salisbury  highway,  and  two  miles 
from  the  Allamance,  in  Orange  Co. ,  North  Carolina. 
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tenant-colonel  Lee  states  that  his  design 
was  to  pass  in  front  of  the  enemy's  line, 
and  place  it  under  the  control  of  his 
own  force,  when  he  proposed  to  make 
known  his  true  character,  "  with  a  sol- 
emn assurance  of  the  enemy's  perfect 
exemption  from  injury,  and  with  the 
choice  of  returning  to  their  homes,  or 
of  taking  a  more  generous  part,  by 
uniting,  with  the  defenders  of  their 
common  country,  against  their  com- 
mon foe." 

The  American  column  passed  along 
the  front  of  the  line,  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Lee,  on  the  extreme  right,  was 
in  the  act  of  taking  Colonel  Pyle  by 
the  hand,  when  the  extreme  left  of  the 
line  of  Tories  discovered,  in  the  twigs 
of  evergreens  which  graced  the  hats  of 
General  Pickens'  militia,  the  emblem  of 
republican  sentiments ;  and  a  fire  was 
opened  on  Captain  Eggleston's  trooj) 
of  cavalry,  which  formed  the  rear  of 
that  part  of  the  American  column. 
The  fire  was  immediately  returned  by 
the  latter,  and,  in  a  few  seconds,  the 
entire  line  was  engaged.  The  unfavor- 
able position  occupied  by  the  Tories, 
the  surprise  which  manifested  itself  at 
the  sudden  appearance  of  an  enemy 
who  was  supposed  to  have  been  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  superior  discipline  of  the 
Americans,  rendered  the  affair  a  short, 
but  bloody  one.     Ninety  of  the  enemy 


were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  nearly  all 
the  survivors  were  wounded ;  while,  of 
the  Americans,  not  a  man,  and  but  one 
horse  was  lost.1 

It  appears  that  Lieutenant-colonel 
Tarleton,  with  his  command,  were  not 
more  than  a  mile  distant  from  the  scene 
of  this  terrible  slaughter;2  and  those 
who  escaped  found  shelter  within  his 
encampment.  It  is  also  said  that  the 
frightful  stories  of  the  fugitives  filled 
him  with  so  much  terror  that  he  hast- 
ened to  recross  the  Haw,  and  returned 
to  Hillsborough  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible speed.3 

"This  terrible  carnage,  in  a  great 
measure,  broke  the  spirits  of  the  Tories 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  intimi- 
dated many  who  were  disposed  to  take 
up  arms  in  support  of  the  Royal  cause. 
Some,  who  were  actually  on  their  way 
to  join  the  British  standard,  returned, 
in  order  to  wait  the  issue  of  events,  be- 
fore they  went  too  far  to  recede."4 


1  Sevg.  Lamb  {Jour,  of  Occur.,  p.  347)  says  "two  or  three 
hundred  were  inhumanly  butchered  ; "  and  Stedman  {Hist, 
of  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  334)  and  Marshall  {Life  of  Washington, 
iv.  p.  419),  confirm  this  statement. 

2  Marshall,  iv.  p.  418.— 3  Ibid.,  p.  419  ;  Ramsay's  Am. 
Rev.,  ii.  p.  240. — 4  Marshall,  iv.  p.  419  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p. 
49  ;  Caldwell's  Life  of  Greene,  p.  219. 


[The  narrative  of  Lieut. -Col.  Lee  {Mem.,  pp.  153-157) 
has  formed  the  basis  of  this  chapter,  and,  where  no  other 
author  has  been  referred  to,  that  work  forms  my  sole 
authority.] 
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March  6,  17§1. 


THE     SKIRMISH    AT     WETZEL  L'S     MILL. 


The  detachment  of  General  Pickens, 
Lieutenant-colonel  Lee,  and  Captain 
Oldham,  and  their  movement  across 
the  Dan,  into  North  Carolina,  was  fol- 
lowed, a  few  days  afterwards,  by  the 
advance  of  General  Greene,  with  the 
main  body,  in  the  same  direction.1 
This  was  followed  by  the  retreat  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  from  Hillsborough, 
where  lie  bad  raised  the  Royal  stand- 
ard a  short  time  before,  and  by  his 
occupation  of  a  position  near  the  Alla- 
mance  Creek  and  Stinking  Quarter.2 
Of  this  movement  it  has  been  well  said, 
by  one  of  the  most  active  officers  in  the 
enemy's  service:  "If  General  Greene 
lost  the  confidence  of  his  friends  by 
quitting  North  Carolina  when  pursued 
by  a  superior  force,  Earl  Cornwallis 
likewise  relinquished  his  claim  to  the 
superiority  of  the  British  arms  by 
abandoning  Hillsborough  upon  the  re- 
turn of  the  American  general  into  the 
province ;  and  both  officers,  from  this 
period,  placed  their  future  hopes  in 
their  own  military  conduct,  and  rested 
the  event  of  the  campaign  upon  the  op- 
erations of  their  respective  armies." 8 

1  Gen.  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  March  17, 
1781 ;  Lee's  Mem.  of  the  War,  p.  160. — 2  Stedman,  ii.  p. 
334 ;  Tarleton,  p.  234.— 3  Tarleton,  p.  234. 


When  General  Greene  had  received 
information  of  the  retreat  of  General 
Cornwallis,  he,  too,  crossed  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Haw,  and  took  post 
between  Troublesome  Creek  and  the 
Reedy  Fork.1  By  a  constantly  chang- 
ing policy, — one  day  moving  in  one 
direction,  the  next  threatening  a  post 
in  a  different  direction,  and  the  third 
falling  back  on  the  Troublesome, — the 
enemy  was  perplexed,  and  in  continued 
dread  of  an  attack ;  while  the  light 
troops,  under  Colonel  Otho  H.  Wil- 
liams, which  constantly  hovered  be- 
tween the  two  armies,  served,  still 
more,  to  perplex  and  annoy  him.2 

On  the  fifth  of  March,  information 
was  received  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  that 
General  Greene,  with  the  main  body  of 
the  army,  had  taken  a  position  near 
Guilford  Court-house ;  while  the  Amer- 
ican light  troops  and  militia  extended 
down  the  Reedy  Fork,  towards  the 
Haw  River,  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  country  and  keeping  open  the 
communication  with  Virginia  and  the 
upper  country.8     Feeling  unwilling  to 


1  Tarleton,  p.  234  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  420. 

2  Marshall,  iv.  pp.  420,  421  ;  Caldwell's  Life  of  Greene, 
pp.  221,  222  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  161.— 3  Lord  Cornwallis  to 
Lord  Geo.  Germain,  March  17,  1781. 
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tolerate  so  close  a  neighbor  as  this,1  he 
resolved  "to  disturb  General  Greene's 
communications,  and  derange  his  proj- 
ects,"2 and,  with  that  object,  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  sixth  of  March,  he 
crossed  the  Allamance,  and  approached 
the  Reedy  Fork.3  The  light  troops, 
supported  by  Colonel  Webster's  bri- 
gade, led  the  column ;  the  regiment  of 
Bose  and  the  brigade  of  guards  formed 
the  centre ;  and  Hamilton's  corps  of 
North  Carolina  refugees,  with  the  wag- 
ons, brought  up  the  rear.4  The  morn- 
ing was  very  foggy,  and  effectually  con- 
cealed the  movement  until  the  head  of 
the  column  had  nearly  reached  the  left 
of  the  American  lines.5  This  position 
was  occupied  by  the  Virginia  militia, 
under  Colonel  Campbell, — one  of  the 
heroes  of  King's  Mountain,  who  had 
recently  joined  the  light  troops  and 
relieved  General  Pickens,6 — but  the 
Legion,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee, 
moved  forward  to  its  support,  and  the 
enemy's  progress  was  checked7  until  the 
main  body  of  the  light  troops  had  se- 
cured its  retreat  over  Reedy  Fork,8 
when  they  also  retired,  without  loss, 
and  joined  Colonel  Williams.9 


1  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  162.— 2  Tarleton,  p.  237. 

3  Stedman,  ii.  p.  336  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  421 ;  Serg.  Lamb's 
Journal  of  Occurrences,  p.  348. — 4  Tarleton,  p.  237. 

6  Marshall,  iv.  p.  421  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  50  ;  Lee's  Mem., 
p.  162  ;  Col.  0.  H.  Williams  to  Gen.  Greene,  March  7, 1781. 

6  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  162.  Col.  0.  H.  Williams  (Letter  to 
Gen.  Greene,  March  7,  1781)  says  the  covering  party  was 
commanded  by  Col.  Preston. 

'  Gordon,  iv.  p.  51  ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  162. 

8  Stedman,  ii.  p.  336  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  51  ;  Lee's  Mem., 
p.  162  ;  Col.  0.  H.  Williams'  letter  to  Gen.  Greene,  March 
7,  1781. — 9  Stedman,  ii.  p.  336  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  51  ;  Col. 
O.  H.  Williams  to  Gen.  Greene,  March  7,  1781. 


As  the  Reedy  Fork  was  fordable, 
both  above  and  below  Colonel  Wil- 
liams' position,  he  determined  to  retire, 
leaving  Colonel  Campbell  and  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Lee  to  cover  his  rear  and 
check  the  enemy's  advance.  For  this 
purpose,  a  company  of  Colonel  Pres- 
ton's Virginia  militia  was  detached  to 
guard  the  pass  near  Wetzell's  Mill,  a 
short  distance  to  his  left ; .  while  the 
main  body  was  also  disposed  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  could  check  the  enemy, 
should  he  attempt  to  ford  the  stream. 
The  infantry  was  drawn  up  in  a  single 
line,  parallel  to  the  stream,  with  its 
right  resting  on  the  road ;  the  riflemen, 
under  Colonels  Preston  and  Campbell, 
occupied  a  copse  of  wood,  with  its  left 
resting  on  the  road  opposite  the  right 
of  the  infantry ;  and  the  cavalry,  in  a 
second  line,  was  well  situated  to  cover 
the  flanks  of  the  infantry,  or  to  check 
the  enemy's  horse  in  case  of  a  retreat.1 

In  the  mean  time  Lord  Cornwallis 
had  ordered  Colonel  Webster,  with 
his  brigade, — composed  of  the  Twenty- 
third,  Thirty-third,  and  Seventy-first 
regiments, — the  light  company  of  the 
Guards,  and  the  Yagers,  to  form  a  line 
and  attack  the  American  position,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  troops  remained 
in  column,  and  they  approached  the 
stream  for  that  purpose.2  As  they  de- 
scended the  bank,  into  the  stream,  a 
heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  rifles  threw 
them  into  disorder,  and  they  fell  back 
to  the  edge  of  the  bank.  At  this  mo- 
ment Lieutenant-colonel  Webster  rode 


1  Lee's 


i's  Memoirs,  p.  163.— 2  Tarleton,  p.  237. 
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up,  addressed  the  men,  threw  himself 
in  front  of  the  line,  and  plunged  into 
the  stream.  Notwithstanding  a  select 
party  of  twenty-five  picked  marksmen 
poured  their  fire  upon  him,  he  escaped 
without  injury,  and  formed  his  men  un- 
der the  hisfh  bank  of  the  stream.1 

When  it  was  seen  that  the  enemy 
had  gained  the  hank,  the  American  line 
retired  from  its  flanks,  and  re-formed 
on  the  rear  of  the  cavalry;  while  the 
centre,  still  occupying  its  original  posi- 
tion, maintained  an  active  opposition 
while  the  enemy  was  ascending  the 
bank.2  The  superiority  of  numbers, 
however,  enabled  the  enemy,  as  soon 


as  he  formed  on  the  bank,  to  dislodge 
the  little  party,  which  was  done,  and 
his  advance  was  continued  until  he  was 
checked  by  the  Legion  cavalry.  Soon 
afterwards  the  Americans  retired,  the 
cavalry  under  Lieutenant  Rudolph  cov- 
ering the  rear ;  and,  evening  coming 
on,  nothing  farther  was  attempted.1 

The  gallantry  with  which  the  enemy 
was  checked  by  so  small  a  party  was 
worthy  of  all  praise,  and  a  loss  of 
thirty  men  has  been  acknowledged  by 
his  officers,2  who  also  claim  that  the 
Americans  lost  upwards  of  a  hundred 
men,  although  the  loss  did  not  exceed 
fifty.8 


CHAPTER    LXXXYI. 


March  15,  1781. 


THE     BATTLE     AT     GUILFORD. 


After  the  skirmish  at  Wetzell's  Mill, 
of  which  notice  has  been  taken,3  Lord 
Cornwallis  withdrew  his  troops  to  their 
former  station  on  the  Allamance  Creek;4 
while  General  Greene  fell  back  to  the 
iron- works,  on  Troublesome  Creek.5 
Soon  afterwards,  the  reinforcements 
from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
which  General  Greene  had  expected, 
reached  the  camp  ;6  and,  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  March,  his  force — including 


1  Lee's  Mem.,  pp.  163,  164.— a  Marshall,  iv.  p.  421  ; 
Lee's  Mem.,  p.  164.— 3  Vide  Chap.  LXXXV. 

4  Serg.  Lamb's  Jour,  of  Occur.,  p.  348. — 5  Lee's  Mem. 
of  War,  p.  165.— 6  Gordon,  iv.  p.  53  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  165. 


one  hundred  and  sixty-one  cavalry,  and 
fourteen  hundred  and  ninety  Continent- 
als— numbered  four  thousand,  four  hun- 
dred, and  four  men.4  He  had,  pre- 
viously, disbanded  the  light  corps ;  and, 
now,  supposing  that  his  force  warranted 
the  movement,  on  the  fourteenth,  he 
moved  to  Guilford  Court-house,  within 

1  Tarleton,  p.  238  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  52  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  164. 

2  Tarleton,  p.  238.  Marshall  (Life  of  Washington,  iv.  p. 
422)  supposes  the  enemy's  loss  was  greater  than  that  of 
the  Americans  ;  and  Gordon  (iv.  p.  52)  concurs  in  that 
opinion. — s  Marshall,  iv.  p.  421  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  52 ;  Col. 
0.  H.  Williams  (Letter  to  Gen.  Greene,  March  7,  1781)  says, 
"  our  loss  is  very  inconsiderable  ;  very  few  were  killed, 
and  most  of  our  wounded  were  brought  off." 

4  Gordon,  iv.  p.  54. 
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eight  miles  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  camp, 
and  offered  battle  ;x  and,  on  the  same 
day,  lie  dispatched  Lieutenant-colonel 
Lee,  with  the  Legion,  as  an  advance 
guard,  on  the  road  which  led  towards 
the  enemy's  camp,  some  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  main  body.2 

Intelligence  of  this  movement  of  the 
American  army  soon  reached  the  ene- 
my's camp,  and  Lord  Cornwallis,  con- 
sidering it  an  offer  of  battle,  dispatched 
his  baggage  and  stores,  under  a  strong 
guard,  to  Bell's  Mill,  on  the  Deep 
River,  and  prepared  for  action.3  Early 
in  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  of 
March,  in  pursuance  of  this  design,  he 
moved  from  his  position,  near  the  Qua- 
ker's Meeting-house,  between  the  forks 
of  the  Deep  River,  "  to  meet  General 
Greene  on  the  way,  or  attack  him  in 
his  encampment.4  Taking  the  great 
road,  with  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton 
in  the  van,  and  the  brigade  of  Guards 
in  his  rear,5  he  had  not  proceeded  half 
the  distance  when  he  was  met  by  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Lee,  who,  after  skirmish- 
ing with  the  advance  guard,  for  some 
distance,  suddenly  turned  on  it  and  cut 
to  pieces  a  section  of  Tarleton's  dra- 
goons ;  pursued  and  drove  it  into  the 
light-infantry  of  the  Guards,  who  fol- 
lowed it ;  and,  following  the  advantage, 
inflicted  a  heavy  blow  on  the  latter, 
and  compelled  his  lordship  to  move 
the  Twenty-third  regiment — the  Welsh 

1  Gen.  Greene  to  Gen.  Washington,  March  16,  1781  ; 
Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  168.— 2  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  168. 

3  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  March  17, 
1781  ;  Tarleton,  p.  270. — 4  Gordon,  iv.  p.  54  ;  Lee's  Cam- 
paign of  1781,  p.  169.— 6  Tarleton,  pp.  270,  271  ;  Sted- 
man,  ii.  p.  337. 


Fusileers — to  support  the  advance  and 
repel  the  assailants.1  Captain  Good- 
ricke,  of  the  Guards,  and  about  thirty 
of  the  enemy,  fell  in  this  attack  ; 2  while 
Lieutenant-colonel  Lee  and  his  party, 
after  winning  golden  opinions,  even 
from  their  opponents,3  retired  with  but 
little  loss;4  and  the  enemy  approached 
the  position  occupied  by  General  Greene. 
"  Guilford  Court-house,"  or,  as  it  has 
since  been  called,  Martinsville,  near 
which  General  Greene  was  encamped, 
was,  at  that  time,  the  county-seat  of 
Guilford  county,  North  Carolina.  It  is 
five  miles  northwest  from  Greenesbor- 
ough,  the  present  county-seat,  and  is 
eighty-seven  miles  west  from  Raleigh, 
the  capital  of  the  State.  At  the  time  re- 
ferred to  "  the  greater  part  of  the  coun- 
try was  a  wilderness,  with  a  few  cleared 
fields  interspersed,  here  and  there ;  and 
the  army  was  drawn  up  on  a  large  hill, 
surrounded  by  other  hills,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  covered  with  timber 
and  thick  underbrush."5  The  front 
line,  with  two  field-pieces,  under  Cap- 
tain Singleton,  was  composed  entirely 
of  North  Carolina  militia,  under  the 
command  of  Generals  Eaton  and  But- 
ler, and  occupied  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
with  two  of  the  cleared  fields  on  their 
front.  The  rail-fence,  which  separated 
the  woods  from  the  cleared  fields,  form- 
ed an  important  defence ;  and,  although 

1  Tarleton,  pp.  270,  271  ;  Lee's  Camp,  of  1781,  pp.  169, 
170  ;  Lee's  Mem.  of  the  War,  pp.  168-170  ;  Stedman,  ii. 
p.  337. — 2  Tarleton,  p.  271.  Dr.  Gordon  (Am.  Rev.,  iv.  p. 
54)  supposes  the  loss  was  about  150  men. 

3  Tarleton,  p.  271  ;  Hist,  of  Civil  War  in  America,  p. 
169  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  337.— 4  Lee's  Camp,  of  1781,  p.  170. 

6  Gen.  Greene  to  Gen.  Washington,  March,  16,  1781. 
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the  militia  was  undisciplined,  it  was 
hoped  that  it  would  render  good  ser- 
vice. The  second  line,  which  occupied 
the  woods,  about  three  hundred  yards 
in  the  rear  of  the  first,  was  composed 
of  Virginia  militia,  under  the  command 
of  Generals  Stevens  and  Lawson ;  and 
the  third  line,  which  occupied  a  hill, 
behind  two  cleared  fields,  about  four 
hundred  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  second 
line,  was  composed  of  the  Virginia  and 
Maryland  lines  of  Continental  troops, — 
the  former  under  Colonel  Green  and 
Lieutenant-colonel  Hawes,  the  latter  un- 
der Colonel  Gunby  and  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Ford, — the  whole  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Huger  and  Colonel 
Otho  H.  Williams.  The  formation  of 
the  ground  was  such  that  the  third  line 
was  not  parallel  with  the  second — the 
left  diverging  from  it ;  and  "  as  the  hill 
drew  to  a  point  where  they  were  post- 
ed," it  presented  a  double  front.  The 
right  of  the  third  line  was  covered  by 
Lieutenant-colonel  Washington,  with  the 
dragoons  of  the  First  and  Third  resri- 

o  o 

ments ;  the  remains  of  the  gallant  Del- 
aware regiment,  under  Captain  Kirk- 
wood,  acting  as  light-infantry;  and  a 
regiment  of  riflemen,  under  Colonel 
Lynch,  while  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee, 
with  his  Legion,  a  detachment  of  light- 
infantry,  and  a  corps  of  riflemen,  under 
Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell,  covered 
the  left  of  the  line.1 

1  This  description  of  the  ground,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  troops,  has  been  compiled  from  various  statements, 
among  the  principal  of  which  are  Gen.  Greene's  dispatch 
to  Gen.  Washington,  March  16,  1781  ;  the  Maps  of  the 
action,  in  Tarleton  and  Stedman  ;  Lee's  Mem.  of  the 
War  ;  Tarleton' s  Southern  Campaigns  ;  Stedman' s  Ameri- 
Vol.  I.— 84 


As  the  enemy  approached  the  posi- 
tion which  was  occupied  by  the  Amer- 
can  troops,  the  latter  opened  a  fire  with 
their  field-pieces,  and  the  enemy  imme- 
diately answered  it,  during  which  he 
formed  his  line  of -battle.1  Major-gen- 
eral Leslie  was  moved  to  the  right, 
with  the  Seventy-first  regiment  of  the 
line  and  the  Hessian  regiment  of  Bose ; 
while  the  First  battalion  of  the  Guards, 
under  Lieutenant-colonel  Norton,  was 
also  moved  in  that  direction,  as  the  re- 
serve ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Webster  was  moved  to  the 
left,  with  the  Twenty-third  and  Thirty- 
third  regiments ;  and  the  Second  bat- 
talion of  the  Guards  and  the  grenadier 
company,  under  General  O'Hara,  were 
moved  in  the  same  direction,  as  a  re- 
serve to  that  wing.  The  artillery,  un- 
der Lieutenant  McLeod,  occupied  the 
highway,  in  the  centre,  opposite  the 
American  field-pieces ;  the  Yagers  and 
the  light-infantry  of  the  Guards,  after 
the  line  had  been  formed,  moved  to  the 
extreme  left ;  and  Lieutenant-colonel 
Tarleton,  with  his  Legion  and  the  dra- 
goons, in  consequence  of  the  under- 
brush, were  compelled  to  move  in  col- 
umn in  the  rear,  until  the  open  fields, 
in  front  of  the  first  line,  could  be 
reached.2 

Immediately  after  the  enemy  had 
formed   his    troops,  at  about  half-past 

can  Revolution  ;  Lee's  Campaign  of  1781 ;  and  Lee's  Me- 
moirs of  the  War,  pp.  170,  171. 

1  Gen.  Greene  to  Gen.  Washington,  March  16,  1781  ; 
Gen.  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  March  17,  1781  ; 
Tarleton,  pp.  272,  273  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  55  ;  Lee's  Mem., 
p.  171. — s  Gen.  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  March 
17,  1781 ;  Tarleton,  pp.  272,  273. 
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one  o'clock,  he  moved  forward  "  with 
steadiness  and  composure,"  towards  the 
American  lines.1  The  North  Caroli- 
nians, who  occupied  the  fence,  main- 
tained their  position  until  the  enemy 
had  approached  within  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards,  when  a  part  of  them 
opened  a  fire,  but  the  greater  part  re- 
tained it.2  After  returning  the  fire,  the 
enemy,  with  a  shout,  charged  rapidly 
with  the  bayonet,  when  the  entire  line 
of  Carolinians,  a  considerable  part  with- 
out firing  at  all,  turned  and  fled,  not- 
withstanding their  officers  "  did  all  they 
could  to  induce  them  to  stay."8  The 
second  line  opened  its  files  and  allowed 
the  fugitives  to  pass  through  ;4  while, 
in  concert  with  the  flanking  parties 
which  supported  the  Carolinian  militia, 
it  opened  a  destructive  fire,  and  severe- 
ly handled  the  enemy  as  he  approach- 
ed.5 In  fact,  the  opposition  which  Col- 
onel Campbell  and  Lieutenant-colonel 
Lee  made  on  the  enemy's  right,  and  the 
terrible  execution  which  the  riflemen 
inflicted  on  his  flank,  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  General  Leslie  to  move  his 
reserve,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Nor- 

1  Tarleton,  p.  273  ;  Stedrnan,  ii.  pp.  338-339  ;  Mar- 
shall's Washington,  iv.  p.  427. 

2  Tarleton,  p.  273  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  55. 

3  Gen.  Greene  to  Gen.  Washington,  March  16,  1781  ; 
Tarleton,  p.  273  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  55  ;  Lee's  Camp,  of  1781, 
p.  171  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  173.  Dr.  Kamsay  (Am.  Rev.,  ii. 
p.  242)  says  of  this  retreat,  "It  was  occasioned  by  the 
misconduct  of  a  colonel,  who,  on  the  advance  of  the 
enemy,  called  out  to  an  officer  at  some  distance,  that  '  he 
would  he  surrounded.'  The  alarm  was  sufficient.  With- 
out inquiring  into  the  probability  of  what  bad  been  inju- 
diciously suggested,  the  militia  precipitately  quitted  the 
field." — 4  Gordon,  iv.  pp.  55,  56  ;  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C, 
ii.  p.  221. — 5  Gen  Greene  to  Gen.  Washington,  March 
16,  1781. 


ton,  into  the  line ;  while  a  similar  re- 
ception of  his  left,  by  Colonel  Lynch, 
Lieutenant  -  colonel  Washington,  and 
Captain  Kirkwood,  compelled  the  re- 
serve of  the  enemy's  left  wing,  under 
General  O'Hara,  to  move  forward  and 
take  a  position  in  the  line  commanded 
by  Lieutenant-colonel  Webster.1  The 
second  line  of  Americans,  composed 
wholly  of  Virginians,  fought  nobly ; 
and,  as  it  contended  for  the  victory 
with  the  ablest  officers  in  the  British 
army,  and  with  its  best  troops,  it  ap- 
peared, for  a  time,  that  upon  it  would 
fall  the  honor  of  the  victory.2  When 
the  reserves  had  been  moved  forward, 
into  the  centre  of  the  line,  as  hereto- 
fore described,  and  their  support  had 
been  felt,  the  Thirty-third  regiment  was 
turned  upon  the  left  flank,  where  Col- 
onel Lynch  was  posted,  and  the  Hes- 
sians against  Colonel  Campbell,  on  the 
right;3  while  the  Twenty-third,  the 
Guards,  and  the  Seventy-first  pushed 
forward  and  charged  the  Virginians, 
under  Generals  Stevens  and  Lawson.4 
The  militia,  of  which  this  line  was  com- 
posed, while  it  could  oppose  the  ene- 
my, at  a  distance,  could  not  withstand 
the  charge,  and  it  "  no  longer  presented 
even  the  show  of  resistance,"  falling 
back  and  forming  again  in  the  rear  of 
the  third  line.5 


1  Gen.  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  March  17, 
1781  ;  Tarleton,  p.  273  ;  Lee's  Mem.  of  War,  p.  173  ; 
Hist,  of  Civil  War  in  America,  iii.  p.  167. — 2  Gen.  Greene 
to  Gen.  Washington,  March  16, 1781 ;  Lee's  Camp,  of  1781, 
pp.  171,  172  ;  Lee's  Mem.  of  War,  p.  173  ;  Hist,  of  Civil 
War  in  America,  iii.  p.  167. — s  Lee's  Camp,  of  1781,  p.  172 ; 
Lee's  Mem.,  p.  173  ;  Stedrnan,  ii.  p.  339.— 4  Lee's  Mem., 
p.  173. — 6  Ibid.  ;  Lee's  Campaign  of  1781,  p.  173. 
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The  riflemen,  under  Colonel  Camp- 
bell, and  the  Legion  infantry,  on  the 
enemy's  right  flank,  notwithstanding 
the  retreat  of  the  second  line,  main- 
tained their  ground,  and  the  Hessians 
and  the  First  battalion  of  Guards,  un- 
der Colonel  Norton,  were  left  to  op- 
pose, and,  if  possible,  to  dislodge  them.1 
The  cavalry,  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
Washington,  the  Delaware  companies, 
under  Captain  Kirkwood,  and  Colonel 
Lynch's  riflemen,  which  had  covered 
the  right  of  the  line,  fell  back  to  the 
third  line  and  supported  its  flank ; 2  the 
third  line,  composed  of  Continental 
troops,  on  whom  the  brunt  of  the  bat- 
tle now  fell,  was,  generally,  new  levies ; 3 
and  as  has  been  truly  said,  by  an  eye- 
witness, "  at  this  period  the  event  of 
the  action  was  doubtful,  and  victory 
alternately  presided  over  each  army." 4 

Foremost  in  the  attack  on  this  line 
was  the  gallant  Lieutenant-colonel  Web- 
ster, with  the  enemy's  left  wing,  but 
Colonel  Gunby  and  Lieutenant-colonel 
Howard,  with  the  Maryland  veterans, 
Lieutenant-colonel  Hawes,  with  a  reel- 
ment  of  Virginians,  and  Captain  Kirk- 
wood, with  the  Delaware  company, 
were  prepared  to  receive  him.  The 
attack,  led  by  so  experienced  and  brave 
an  officer,  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
well  conducted,  yet  the  cool  determina- 
tion of  the  Continentals,  and  the  want 
of  support — the  remainder  of  the  line 
being  yet  in  his  rear — compelled  the 

1  Gen.  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  March  17, 
1781  ;  Lee's  Camp,  of  1781,  p.  176  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  173. 

2  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  174 ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  425. 

3  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  178. — *  Tarleton,  p.  274. 


assailants  to  fall  back,  and  find  safety 
by  recrossing  a  ravine  in  his  rear.1 

While  Lieutenant -colonel  Webster 
was  falling  back,  Lieutenant- colonel 
Stewart,  at  the  head  of  the  Seventy-first 
regiment,  the  Second  battalion  of  the 
Guards  and  the  grenadiers, — General 
O'Hara  having  been  wounded, — pressed 
forward  against  the  Second  Maryland 
regiment,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Ford, 
which  occupied  the  extreme  left  of  the 
American  line,  Colonel  Gunby  forming 
the  left  of  the  centre,  with  Colonel 
Hawes'  regiment  of  Virginians  on  his 
right.  When  Colonel  Williams,  who 
commanded  the  Marylanders,  saw  this 
movement,  he  hastened  to  the  scene, 
but  was  mortified  with  the  sight  of  a 
sudden  and  precipitate  flight  of  the 
resriment,  and  the  loss  of  two  field- 
pieces,  which  were  stationed  on  its  left.2 
Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  Guards 
commenced  a  pursuit  of  the  fugitives, 
when  Colonel  Gunby,  who  had  been 
left  without  employment  by  the  retreat 
of  Lieutenant-colonel  Webster,  wheeled 
his  regiment  to  the  left,  took  them  on 
their  left  flank,  and  opened  a  destruc- 
tive fire.3  The  sudden  appearance  of 
this  new  opponent — who  had  been  con- 
cealed from  him  by  an  intervening 
copse  of  wood — and  the  havoc  which  its 
fire  had  made  in  his  ranks,  caused  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Stewart  to  suspend  his 

1  Tarleton,  p.  274  ;  Lee's  Campaign  of  1781,  pp.  173, 
174  ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  174;  Stedman,  ii.  pp.  339,  340. 

2  Gen.  Greene  to  Gen.  Washington,  March  16,  1781  ; 
Gen.  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  March  17,  1781 ; 
Tarleton,  p.  274  ;  Lee's  Camp,  of  1781,  p.  174  ;  Letter  of 
Col.  Carrington,  cited  in  Lee's  Camp,  of  1781,  p.  187. 

3  Tarleton,  p.  274  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  174. 
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pursuit  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Ford,  and 
attack  Colonel  Gunby.1  The  flower  of 
the  respective  armies  had  now  met,  face 
to  face,  and  a  struggle  which  would 
have  honored  the  veterans  of  any  age 
or  nation,  was  immediately  commenced. 
The  "  Maccaronis,"  who,  under  Colonel 
Smallwood,  had  met  the  enemy  at 
Brooklyn2  and  on  Chatterton's  Hill;3 
and,  subsequently,  at  Germantown,4 
Camden,5  and  the  Cowpens,6  were  now 
confronted  in  battle  against  the  British 
Guards,  and  the  glorious  past  lent  en- 
ergy and  determination  to  both,  in 
their  determination  to  conquer  or  die. 
Colonel  Gunby  was  dismounted,7  and 
Lieutenant-colonel  Stewart  fell  by  the 
sword  of  Captain  Smith,  of  the  Mary- 
landers.8  The  Guards,  at  length,  after 
a  desperate  struggle,  showed  evidence 
of  weakness,  when  Lieutenant-colonel 
Washington  fell  upon  them  with  his 
dragoons  ;9  and,  at  the  same  moment, 
Lieutenant-colonel  Howard — who  had 
taken  the  command  when  Colonel  Gun- 
by fell — ordered  his  men  to  charge 
with  the  bayonet.10  The  combined  op- 
erations of  the  dragoons  and  the  in- 
fantry were  irresistible,  and  but  few 
of  the  Guards  remained  to  tell  the  tale 


1  Tarleton,  p.  274  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  174. 
3  Vide  Chap.  XI.—3  Vide  Chap.  XIV.—4  Vide  Chap. 
XXVII.—6  Vide  Chap.  LXXL— 6  Vide  Chap.  LXXXII. 

7  "His  horse  being  killed  at  the  instant,  and  himself 
entangled  in  the  fall,  the  charge  was  led  by  Lieut. -Col. 
Howard." — Lee's  Campaiyn  o/1781,  p.  174. 

8  Lee's  Camp,  of  1781,  p.  175  ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  174 

9  Gen.  Greene  to  Gen.  Washington,  March  16,  1781  ; 
Gen.  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  March  17,  1781  ; 
Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  174. 

10  Gen.  Greene  to  Gen.  Washington,  March  16,  1781  ; 
Lee's  Campaign  of  1781,  p.  175. 


of  that  overwhelming  onslaught.1  With 
so  much  ardor,  indeed,  were  this  charge 
and  the  subsequent  pursuit  conducted, 
and  such  were  their  effects  on  the  oth- 
er regiments  of  Lord  Cornwallis'  com- 
mand, that  the  latter,  fearing  that  the 
impetuosity  of  the  victors  might  lead 
them  to  extend  their  operations,  and 
sweep  the  field,  ordered  his  artillery  to 
open  a  fire  on  that  part  of  the  field 
where  this  contest  was  raging,  although 
he  knew  that  every  ball  which  reached 
them  must  pass  through  the  ranks  of 
his  own  gallant  Guards.2  The  work 
which  Howard  and  Washington  had 
undertaken,  had  been  done,  however, 
before  this  desperate  step  was  adopted 
by  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  they  retired 
from  the  slaughter  without  farther  pur- 
suit of  the  fragments  of  their  enemy.8 

When  the  First  Maryland  regiment 
wheeled  and  attacked  the  Guards,  the 
Virginians,  under  Lieutenant -colonel 
Hawes,  were  left  without  support, — 
Colonel  Green  having  been  withdrawn 
from  the  line  to  form  a  reserve,4- — and 
Lieutenant-colonel  Webster  moved  for- 
ward, a  second  time,  and  renewed  the 
attack.5  At  the  same  time,  General 
O'Hara,  notwithstanding  his  wounds, 
moved  the  First  battalion  of  Guards 
from   the   rear, — where,  in  connection 


1  Gen.  Greene  to  Gen.  Washington,  March  16,  1781  ; 
Gordon,  iv.  p.  56  ;  Lee's  Campaign  of  1781,  p.  175  ;  Lee's 
Memoirs,  p.  175  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  340. 

'  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  March  17, 
1781  ;  Lee's  Camp,  of  1781,  p.  175  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  175 ; 
Stedman,  ii.  p.  340. — 3  Gen.  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Geo.  Ger- 
main, March  17,  1781.— 4  Lee's  Camp,  of  1781,  p.  174  ; 
Lee's  Mem.,  p.  176  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  431.— 6  Tarleton,  p. 
275  ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  175  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  341. 
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with  the  Hessians,  it  had  been  engaged 
with  Colonel  Campbell  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Lee, — and  joining  it  with  the 
remains  of  the  Second  battalion,  and 
the  Seventy-first  and  the  Twenty-third 
regiments,  moved  against  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Howard's  Maryland  regiment.1 

At  this  moment  the  field  presented  a 
sad  but  curious  spectacle.  Two  regi- 
ments of  Continental  troops  were  con- 
tending for  the  victory  in  different  parts 
of  the  field  ;  while  a  regiment  of  militia 
(Colonel  Campbell's),  a  mile  in  the  rear, 
was  resolutely  engaged  with  a  regiment 
of  Hessians — each  of  these  several  en- 
gagements being  entirely  independent 
of  the  others.  There  is  but  little  doubt 
that  the  Americans  were  rapily  gaining 
ground, — the  Hessians  having  retreat- 
ed, a  few  minutes  afterwards,  and  re- 
lieved Colonel  Campbell  and  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Lee's  Legion  for  other  ser- 
vice,— but  General  Greene  adhered  to 
his  determination  to  spare  his  men,  as 
far  as  possible,  and  ordered  a  retreat.2 

This  movement  was  effected  in  good 
order  ;8  but,  in  consequence  of  the  artil- 
lery-horses being  mostly  killed,  the  field- 
pieces  were  abandoned.4  The  Twenty- 
third  and  Seventy-first  regiments,  with 
Lieutenant -colonel  Tarleton's  Legion, 
followed  the  army  for  a  short  distance, 
and  threatened  to  fall  on  it,5  but  "  Earl 
Cornwallis  did  not  think  it  advisable 

1  Tarleton,  p.  275  ;  Hist,  of  Civil  War  in  America,  iii. 
p.  168  ;  Stedman,  ii.  pp.  340,  341.— 2  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  176. 

3  Gordon,  iv.  p.  56  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  176  ;  Ramsay's 
Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  242  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  341. 

4  Gen.  Greene  to  Gen.  Washington,  March  16,  1781  ; 
Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  177. — 6  Tarleton,  p.  276  ;  Lee's  Me- 
moirs, p.  177  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  341. 


for  the  British  cavalry  to  charge,"1 
and  General  Greene,  covered  by  the 
regiment  of  Virginians,  under  Colonel 
Green,  retired  to  the  iron-works  with- 
out molestation.2 

The  number  of  Americans  on  the 
field,  as  has  been  seen,  consisted  of  one 
thousand  and  sixty  North  Carolina  mi- 
litia, in  the  first  line ;  sixteen  hundred 
and  ninety-three  Virginia  militia,  in  the 
second  line  and  on  the  flanks ;  seven 
hundred  and  seventy  -  eight  Virginia, 
and  six  hundred  and  thirty  Maryland 
regulars  in  the  third  line ;  one  hundred 
and  fifty -seven  in  Lee's  Legion,  and 
eighty-six  in  Washington's  cavalry,  say 
four  thousand,  four  hundred,  and  four 
men  in  all : 3  that  of  the  enemy  is  said 
to  have  been  fourteen  hundred  and 
forty-five.4  The  loss  of  the  former  was, 
of  the  North  Carolina  militia,  six  pri- 
vates, Tailed'  two  officers  and  three  pri- 
vates, wounded;  two  captains,  nine  sub- 
alterns, and  five  hundred  and  fifty-two 
privates,  missing :  of  the  Virginia  mili- 
tia and  riflemen,  four  captains  and  eleven 
men,  hilled;  one  major,  two  captains, 
seven  subalterns,  and  fifty-seven  men, 
wounded;  and  one  major,  two  captains, 
eleven  subalterns,  and  three  hundred 
and  eight,  missing ;  and  of  the  Conti- 
nentals, Major  Anderson,  one  captain, 
three  subalterns,  and  fifty-two,  hilled ; 
eight  captains,  four  subalterns,  and  nine- 

1  Tarleton,  p.  275 ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  341. 

2  Gen.  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  March  17, 
1781  ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  177. 

8  Gordon,  iv.  p.  54. 

*  Field  Returns,  cited  by  Stedman  (American  Revolution, 
ii.  p.  344,  note).  Ramsay  (American  Revolution,  ii.  p.  241) 
says  the  force  was  over  2400  men. 
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ty-nine  men,  wounded;  and  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one,  missing}  The  loss 
of  the  latter  was  Lieutenant-colonels 
Stewart  and  Webster,  Captains  Wil- 
mouski,  Schutz,  Maynard,  and  Good- 
ricke,  Lieutenants  O'Hara  and  Robin- 
son, Ensigns  Talbot,  Grant,  and  De 
Trott,  and  eighty -eight  men,  hilled; 
Generals  O'Hara  and  Howard,  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Tarleton,  Captains  Swanton, 
Maitland,  Lord  Dunglass,  Peter,  and 
Eichendrobt ;  Lieutenants  Salvin,  Wyn- 
yard,  Schwener,  and  Graise ;  Adjutants 
Colquhon  and  Fox ;  Ensigns  Stuart, 
Kelly,  Gore,  and  Hughes,  and  three 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  men,  wounded, 
and  twenty-six  missing? 

No  battle  in  the  war  was  more  honor- 
able to  the  British  troops,  yet  none  was 
less  productive  to  the  Royal  cause.  In- 
cluding those  who  ran  away,  the  Anieri- 


1  "Returns,  &c,"  signed  "0.  H.  Williams,  Dep.  Adj.- 
Gen.,"  appended  to  Gen.  Greene's  dispatch,  March  16, 
1781. — a  "Returns,  &c,"  signed  "J.  Despard,  Dep.  Adj.- 
Gen.,"  appended  to  Gen.  Cornwallis'  dispatch,  March 
17,  1781. 


cans  were  nearly  three  times  as  numer 
ous  as  the  enemy,  while  the  position 
they  occupied  was  very  advantageous, 
and  the  troops  were  disposed  with 
great  skill.  Yet  the  only  advantage 
Lord  Cornwallis  secured  was  the  field 
of  battle,  the  heavy  loss  he  had  expe- 
rienced rendered  the  relative  strength 
of  the  two  armies  more  advantageous 
to  the  Americans.  The  great  abilities 
of  General  Greene,  in  bringing  on  this 
engagement,  were  soon  apparent  in  the 
speedy  retreat  of  Lord  Cornwallis  from 
his  dearly-bought  position,  leaving  be- 
hind him  about  seventy  of  his  wound- 
ed,1 and  in  the  pursuit  which  was  im- 
mediately commenced  by  the  American 
army,  and  continued  until  the  enemy 
had  found  safety  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Deep  River.2 

1  Tarleton,  p.  278  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  57.  —2  Tarleton,  pp. 
279,  280.  

[Note. — The  dispatches  of  Gen.  Greene,  and  those  of 
Gen.  Cornwallis,  copies  of  which  had  heen  procured  to 
illustrate  this  chapter,  have  been  omitted  by  the  Publish- 
ers for  want  of  room .] 
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THE     CAPTUEE     OF    FOKT    WATSON,   S.C, 


During  the  time  which.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  was  engaged  with  General  Greene, 
in  North  Carolina,  Lord  Rawdon  con- 
trolled the  affairs  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  and  occupied  Camden  ; 1  and  he 
strengthened  his  position,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  more  effectually  promoted 
the  Royal  cause,  by  the  establishment 
of  a  line  of  posts  between  Charleston, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Augusta  on  the 
other.2  The  energetic  and  determined 
opposition  of  Generals  Sumter,  Pickens, 
and  Marion,  which  completely  baffled 
the  power  of  the  enemy,  kept  alive  the 
cause  of  the  people ; 3  yet  but  little 
practical  good  was  secured  from  their 
efforts,  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
appeared  to  have  fallen  back  to  their 
allegiance  to  the  Crown.4 

Such  was  the  condition  of  South 
Carolina  when,  in  the  spring  of  1*781, 
General  Greene  determined  to  rescue 
her  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy.5  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  design,  on  the 
sixth  of  April,  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee, 
with  his  Legion  and  a  company  of 
Maryland  troops,  was  sent  from  Ram- 
say's Mills,  on  Deep  River,  where  Gen- 

i  Marshall's  Washington,  iv.  p.  566. — a  Ramsay's  Rev. 
in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  229  ;  CaldweU's  Life  of  Greene,  p.  256. 

3  Marshall,  iv.  p.  567  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  359. 

4  Marshall,  iv.  p.  567.— 6  Gordon,  iv.  p.  80. 


eral  Greene  was  then  encamped,  with 
orders  to  join  General  Marion, — who 
was  then  in  the  lower  part  of  the  State, 
— to  deliver  the  dispatches  which  con- 
veyed the  proposed  plan  of  operations, 
and  to  co-operate  with  the  latter  officer 
in  a  diversion  in  that  section  of  the 
State.1  At  the  same  time,  General 
Pickens  was  ordered  to  assemble  the 
western  militia,  and  to  invest  Augusta 
and  Ninety-six,2  while  the  main  body 
moved  against  Camden,  leaving  Lord 
Cornwallis  in  North  Carolina;  to  pur- 
sue, at  his  convenience,  any  line  of  pol- 
icy which  his  orders  or  his  own  inclina- 
tion might  dictate.3    . 

On  the  fourteenth  of  April,  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Lee  reached  the  swamps  on 
Black  River,  where  General  Marion 
was  encamped,  and  the  commands  of 
the  two  officers  were  united  for  active 
operations;4  and,  on  the  evening  of  the 
next  day,  they  moved  out  into  the 
open  country,  with  the  intention  of  in- 
vesting Port  Watson,  one  of  that  chain 
of  posts  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.5 


1  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  213  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  360. 

2  Marshall,  iv.  pp.  568,  569  ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  213. 

3  Lee's  Memoirs,  pp.  204-213. — 4  Gen.  Marion  to  Gen. 
Greene,  April  23,  1781  ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  217. 

6  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  217. 
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Fort  Watson,  the  post  in  question, 
was  a  small  stockade  which  occupied 
the  summit  of  Wright's  Bluff,  about 
five  miles  above  Vance's  Ferry,  in 
Sumter  District,  South  Carolina.1  This 
"bluff"  is  an  ancient  tumulus,  some 
thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height,  which 
stands  on  the  upper  extremity  of  Scott's 
Lake,  near  the  eastern  bank  of  the  San- 
tee  ;  and,  at  the  period  of  which  we 
write,  it  was  surrounded,  except  on  its 
river  front,  by  a  level  plain,  destitute 
of  trees.2  The  work  was  a  simple 
stockade,  strengthened  with  three  rows 
of  abatis,8  and  garrisoned  with  eighty 
regulars  and  forty  Tories,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  McKay.4 

The  post  was  invested  on  the  same 
evening  on  which  the  assailants  left 
their  position  near  the  Black  River;5 
and,  as  the  garrison  obtained  water 
from  the  neighboring  lake,  a  portion  of 
the  force  was  thrown  between  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the  sup- 
ply.6 With  commendable  diligence  the 
garrison  immediately  dug  a  well  near 
the  stockade,7  by  that  means  securing  a 
constant  supply ;  and,  as  the  assailants 
possessed  neither  artillery  or  intrench- 
ing tools,8  and  as  Colonel  Watson — a 
British  officer  who  had  originally  oecu- 

1  Mills'  Statistics  of  S.  C.,  p.  745  ;  Lossing's  Field  Beok, 
ii.  p.  706.— 2  Mills,  p.  745 ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  360. 

8  Gen.  Marion  to  Gen.  Greene,  April  23,  1781. 

1  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii.  p.  707. — 6  Gen.  Marion  to 
Gen.  Greene,  April  23,  1781 ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  218. 

6  Gen.  Marion  to  Gen.  Greene,  April  23,  1781. 

7  Ibid.  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  580.  Lieut.-Col.  Lee  (Mem., 
p.  219)  says  the  garrison  ' '  cut  a  trench,  secured  by 
abatis,  from  the  fosse  to  the  river,"  for  this  purpose. 

8  Gen.  Marion  to  Gen.  Greene,  April  23,  1781  ;  Mar- 
shall, iv.  p.  579. 


pied  the  post — was  approaching,  at  the 
head  of  five  hundred  men,1  the  com- 
manders despaired  of  success.2 

At  this  moment  Major  Hezekiah  Ma- 
ham,  of  South  Carolina,  suggested  a 
novel  remedy,  and  it  was  immediately 
adopted.  He  proposed  to  erect  a  tower 
of  logs,  which  should  be  sufficiently  high 
to  overlook  the  stockade,  and  command 
the  garrison,  and  to  place  on  the  top  of 
it  a  party  of  expert  marksmen,  to  pick 
off  such  of  the  garrison  as  might  expose 
themselves  outside  their  cabins.8  This 
structure  was  immediately  erected ;  and 
when,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
third  of  April,  the  besieged  witnessed  its 
effects,  in  connection  with  a  movement 
of  the  infantry  below,  who  threatened 
an  assault,  they  proposed  terms,  and 
surrendered  themselves — one  hundred 
and  fourteen  in  number — prisoners  of 
war.4 

Of  the  assailants,  two  were  killed  and 
six  wounded,5  and  the  survivors,  with 
their  accustomed  energy,  immediately 
moved  towards  Colonel  Watson,  with 
the  intention  of  attacking  him.6  "  The 
acquisition  of  this  post  reanimated  the 
friends  of  the  Revolution  in  that  part  of 
the  State,  and  afforded  the  means  of  in- 
terrupting the  intercourse  between  Cam- 


1  Stedman,  ii.  p.  360  ;  Lee's  Campaign  of  1781,  p.  259  ; 
Serg.  Lamb's  Journal  of  Occur.,  p.  364. 

*  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  219. 

9  Gen.  Marion  to  Gen.  Greene,  April  23,  1781  ;  Lee's 
Memoirs,  p.  219  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  360. 

4  Gen.  Marion  to  Gen.  Greene,  April  23,  1781,  with  the 
Articles  of  Capitulation  appended  thereto  ;  Ramsay's  Kev. 
in  S.  C.,  ii.  p.  229  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  81. 

6  Gen.  Marion  to  Gen.  Greene,  April  23,  1781. 

6  Marshall,  iv.  p.  581  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  360. 
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den  and  Charleston,  and  of  intercepting 
those  supplies  which  the  former  required 
from  the  latter.  It  also  opposed  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  retreat  of  Lord  Rawdon, 
which,  with   his   present   strength,  he 


would  have   found  it  difficult  to    sur- 
mount." 

[Note. — Gen.  Marion's  dispatch  to  Gen.  Greene,  and 
the  "  Articles  of  Capitulation,"  which  had  been  provided 
for  the  illustration  of  this  chapter,  have  been  omitted  by 
the  Publishers  for  want  of  room.] 


CHAPTER     LXXXVIII. 

April  16  to  June  5,  1781. 

THE     SIEGE     OF     AUGUSTA,    GEORGIA. 


The  fall  of  Forts  AVatson1  and  Mott2 
was  soon  followed  by  that  of  Fort 
Granby,  and  by  the  movement  of  Gen- 
eral Pickens  against  Augusta,3  General 
Marion  against  Georgetown,4  General 
Sumter  against  Orangeburgh,5  and  Gen- 
eral Greene  against  Fort  Ninety-six.6 
Lord  Rawdon,  at  the  same  time,  was 
gradually  moving  towards  Charleston,7 
and  South  Carolina  was  rapidly  resum- 
ing her  proper  place  in  the  Confederacy 
— the  judicious  movements  and  the  vic- 
torious assaults  of  General  Greene  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  crest-fallen  retreat  of 
the  enemy. 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
capture  of  Augusta,  and  the  recovery 
of  Georgia,  General  Greene  strength- 
ened the  Legion  with  a  battalion  of 
North    Carolina    levies,    under    Major 

1  Vide  Chap.  LXXXVIL— '  Vide  Chap.  XCH 
5  Lord  Eawdon  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  June  5. 
4  Marshall's  Washington,  iv.  p.  584. — *  Tarleton's  South- 
ern Campaigns,  p.  484  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  362  ;  Gordon,  iv. 
p.  89. — "  Lord  Eawdon  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  June  5  ;  Tarle- 
ton,  p.  485 ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  363. — *  Gen.  Greene  to  Pres- 
ident of  Congress,  May  14  ;  Lord  Eawdon  to  Lord  Corn- 
waUis,  May  24  and  June  5  ;  Tarleton,  p.  482. 
Vol.  I.— 85 


Eaton,1  and,  on  the  sixteenth  of  May,2 
detached  it  to  the  assistance  of  General 
Pickens,  who  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Augusta.3  The  peculiar  state  of  the 
enemy's  affair's  leading  to  a  supposition 
that  Fort  Ninety-six  might  be  aban- 
doned by  the  enemy,  and  its  garrison 
united  with  that  of  Augusta,  in  the 
preservation  of  Georgia,  it  became  ne- 
cessary for  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee  to 
move  with  great  rapidity,  in  order  that 
a  junction  with  General  Pickens  might 
be  effected  before  the  enemy  could  con- 
centrate his  forces,  and  a  forced  march, 
across  the  country,  was  immediately  re- 
solved on.4  While  on  his  way  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Lee  learned  that  the  annual 
presents  from  the  Bang  to  the  Indians 
had  arrived  at  Fort  Galphin,5 — on  the 

1  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  236. — 2  Lee's  Campaign  of  1781, 
pp.  381,  386.— 3  Lee's  Memoirs"  p.  236. 

4  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  pp.  125,  126  ;  Gen.  Greene  to 
Col.  Lee,  May  22,  1781. 

6  Marshall's  Washington,  iv.  p.  587  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  pp. 
236,  237.  Judge  Johnson  (Life  of  Greene,  ii.  p.  131)  says 
the  presents  were  in  boats,  on  their  way  up  the  river,  and 
had  been  compelled  to  seek  shelter,  at  Fort  Galphin,  frcm 
the  threatened  assault  of  Col.  Clarke. 
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property  of  George  Galphin,  Assistant- 
superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  about 
twelve  miles  below  Augusta,1 — where 
they  were  protected  by  two  companies 
of  infantry,  which  had  been  detached 
from  the  garrison  at  Augusta,  for  that 
purpose.2  As  these  presents  generally 
embraced  many  articles  which  were 
needed  by  the  army,  he  resolved  to 
seize  that  post  before  he  approached 
Augusta.3  Adopting  the  same  means 
which  were  brought  by  Joshua,  of  old, 
against  the  city  of  Ai  and  her  king,4 
the  same  measure  of  success  attended 
this  movement  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
Lee  ;5  and,  with  the  loss  of  one  man, 
from  the  heat  and  fatigue,6  on  the 
twenty-first  of  May,7  he  deprived  the 
enemy  of  a  very  important  portion  of 
his  force,  while  the  victorious  Ameri- 
cans were  supplied  with  an  abundance 
of  powder,  ball,  blankets,  and  other 
essential  articles.8 

After  resting  for  a  few  hours,  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Lee  detached  Major  Eg- 
gleston,  with  the  cavalry  of  the  Legion, 
to  the  western  bank  of  the  Savannah, 
with  orders  to  join  any  force  which  he 
might  find  on  the  western  front  of 
Augusta,  and  to  summon  that  place  to 

1  Johnson's  Traditions  of  the  Revolution,  p.  356. 

a  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  237.— 8  Marshall,  iv.  p.  587.  Judge 
Johnson  (Life  of  Greene,  ii.  p.  131)  maintains  that  this  oc- 
curred after  Lee  reached  Augusta  ;  that  Gen.  Pickens  de- 
tached Lee  for  that  purpose  ;  and  that  Capt.  Rudolph  was 
the  victor,  while  Lee  ' '  was  not  present  at  the  affair. ' '  I 
can  find  no  contemporary  evidence  to  sustain  this  theory. 

1  Joshua,  chap.  viii. — 5  Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  248  ; 
Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  237. — 6  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  237. 

'  Lee's  Camp,  of  1781,  p.  386. — 8  Johnson's  Greene,  ii. 
p.  132;  Moultrie's  Memoirs,  ii.  p.  283;  Gordon,  iv.  p. 
91 ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  pp.  237,  238. 


surrender ;  while,  in  the  evening,  he 
followed,  with  the  infantry,  artillery, 
and  baggage,  and  joined  the  forces  un- 
der General  Pickens  and  Colonel  Elijah 
Clarke,1  some  of  which  had  been  en- 
camped in  the  woods,  in  that  vicinity, 
since  the  sixteenth  of  April. 

Augusta,  the  scene  of  this  narrative, 
is  situate  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Savannah  River,  ninety-two  miles  from 
Milledgeville,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  above  the  city  of  Savannah.2 
At  the  period  of  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution its  western  front  was  a  dense 
forest,  while,  about  half  a  mile  above 
it,  was  a  swampy  ravine,  extending  up 
from  the  river.3  In  the  centre  of  the 
town,  where  the  meeting-house  of  St. 
Paul's  Church  now  stands,  stood  a 
strong  work,  which  was  known  as  Fort 
Cornwallis ;  and  on  the  northwestern 
border  of  the  ravine,  between  the  pres- 
ent "Upper  Market"  and  the  river, 
was  another,  but  smaller,  work,  mount- 
ing two  guns,  and  known  as  Fort  Grier- 
son.4  The  garrison  of  the  latter  was 
composed  of  Georgia  militia,  about 
eighty  in  number,  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant-colonel  Grierson,  a  Tory ; 
that  of  Fort  Cornwallis  was  composed 
of  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
three  hundred  of  whom  were  Creek 
and  Cherokee  Indians,  the  others  being 
Tories,  principally  from  Florida,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant-colonel  Brown, 

1  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  238.— 2  White's  Hist.  Coll.  of  Geo., 
p.  593  ;  White's  Statistics  of  Geo.,  p.  501. 

3  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  238. 

4  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p.  132  ;  White's  Hist.  Coll.  of 
Geo.,  p.  596. 
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who  was  the   commander  of  the  post 
and  of  the  neighboring  country. 

The  summons  which  Major  Eggleston 
had  been  directed  to  make  had  been 
rejected  by  Colonel  Browne,  with  every 
possible  indignity ;  and,  while  the  troops 
were  taking  refreshments,  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Lee  reconnoitred  the  enemy's 
position.  Having  completed  his  exam- 
ination of  the  ground,  that  officer  de- 
termined "  to  drive  Grierson  out  of  his 
fort,  and  to  destroy  or  intercept  him  in 
his  retreat  to  Fort  Cornwallis ; "  and, 
General  Pickens  and  Colonel  Clarke 
approving  the  design,  it  was  adopted. 
By  the  plan  which  was  adopted,  Gen- 
eral Pickens  and  the  militia  were 
posted  on  the  northern  and  western 
fronts  of  the  fort;  Major  Eaton,  with 
the  North  Carolina  levies,  by  passing 
alone:  the  northern  side  of  the  ravine, 
was  to  appi'oach  it  on  the  south ;  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Lee,  with  the  infantry 
and  artillery,  covered  the  advance  of 
Major  Eaton ;  and  Major  Eggleston, 
with  the  Legion  cavalry,  occupied  a 
position  near  Fort  Cornwallis,  for  the 
purpose  of  acting  against  any  detach- 
ment which  might  be  sent  to  the  relief 
of  Fort  Grierson.1  The  parties  on  the 
northern,  western,  and  southern  fronts 
moved,  simultaneously,  against  the  ene- 
my ;  and,  after  a  short  resistance,  the 
works  were  evacuated,  and  the  garri- 
son, without  formally  surrendering,  at- 
tempted to  escape  to  Fort  Cornwallis.2 


1  Lee's  Mem.,  pp.  238,  239.— 2  Dr.  Johnson's  Traditions 
of  Rev.,  pp.  356,  357  ;  Moultrie's  Mem.,  ii.  p.  283. 
Judge  Johnson  (Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  ii.  p.  133)  says,  "no 
immediate  action  was  intended  upon  Fort  Grierson," 


In  this  attempt,  however,  but  very  few 
succeeded.  The  Major,  and  thirty  of 
the  garrison,  were  killed  on  the  spot,  by 
the  exasperated  Georgians  under  Col- 
onel Clarke,  whom  they  had  abused ; x 
the  Lieutenant-colonel,  with  some  oth- 
ers, was  taken ;  a  few  only  reached  the 
river,  and  "  escaped  under  cover  and 
concealment  of  its  banks."2  The  gar- 
rison of  Fort  Cornwallis,  while  this  at- 
tack was  in  progress,  moved  out  from 
the  lines,  as  if  it  intended  to'  give  bat- 
tle to  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee ;  but  it 
contented  itself  with  a  distant  cannon- 
ade ;  and,  after  the  works  at  Fort  Grier- 
son were  taken,  it  retired  within  the 
lines.8 

With  the  fall  of  Fort  Grierson  both 
parties  prepared  for  a  continuation  of 
the  contest — Lieutenant-colonel  Browne 
and  the  garrison,  assisted  by  two  hun- 
dred negroes,  by  strengthening  the 
works  at  Fort  Cornwallis ;  the  assail- 
ants by  reconnoitering,  and  occupying 
positions  whence  they  could  annoy  the 


and  intimates  that  the  works  were  evacuated  before  the 
besiegers  had  taken  any  steps  to  attack  or  invest  it. 

1  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  pp.  133,  134  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p. 
239;  Eamsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  239.  Whether  Col. 
Grierson  was  killed  at  that  time,  or  after  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Cornwallis,  is  a  question  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  controversy.  That  he  was  shot  by  Capt.  James 
Alexander,  after  his  surrender,  is  admitted  by  all.  That  he 
surrendered,  while  retreating  from  Fort  Grierson,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  claimed  by  any  one  ;  and  it  may  be 
reasonably  inferred  that  the  "surrender"  spoken  of  was 
that  of  Fort  Cornwallis.  Judge  Johnson  (Life  of  Greene, 
ii.  p.  134)  says  "a  major  and  thirty  men  were  killed," 
and  Col.  Lee  (Mem.,  p.  239)  says,  "Grierson,  with  his 
major  and  many  of  his  garrison,  killed;"  while  Gen. 
Pickens  (Letter  to  Gen.  Greene,  June  7)  says  Grierson  was 
shot  on  "yesterday  afternoon,"  the  day  after  Fort  Corn- 
wallis surrendered. 

2  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p.  134.— s  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  239. 
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enemy  with  the  greatest  advantage. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Lee,  with  the  Le- 
gion, occupied  a  large  brick  mansion, 
which  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
near  the  ravine  ;  while  General  Pickens, 
with  the  militia,  occupied  the  woods  on 
the  left  and  rear  of  the  fort.  The  tools 
which  had  been  taken  at  Fort  Galphin, 
and  all  which  could  be  collected  from 
the  neighboring  plantations,  were  called 
into  requisition,  and  ground  was  broken 
on  the  banks  of  the  Savannah,  and  the 
works  extended  thence  towards  the 
enemy's  left  and  rear.1  The  progress 
of  the  besiegers,  however,  in  this  direc- 
tion, was  greatly  retarded  by  the  vigi- 
lence  and  resolution  of  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Browne  ;  and  those  which  were 
subsequently  commenced  in  the  rear  of 
the  fort  were  also  carried  on  with  diffi- 
culty, from  the  same  cause.2  But  the 
active  opposition  of  the  besieged  was 
not  the  only  obstacle.  There  was  no 
elevation  in  the  surrounding  ground 
which  would  enable  the  besiegers  to 
bring  their  field-pieces  to  bear  upon 
the  enemy  ;  and  the  untiring  energies 
of  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee  were  neces- 
sarily taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity. 
Procrastination,  in  this  case,  as  in  most 
others,  was  emphatically  the  thief  of 
time ;  and  the  possibility  of  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements  to  the  garrison,  while 
it  added  fresh  energy  to  the  enemy, 
was  not  less  prolific  in  its  incentives  to 
the  anxious  besiegers.  Accordingly  the 
"  Mayham  tower,"  which  had  been  pro- 


1  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  240. — 3  Stedman,  ii.  p.  363  ;   Lee's 
Memoirs,  p.  242. 


ductive  of  so  much  advantage  at  Fori 
Watson,  was  again  resorted  to ;  and 
orders  were  issued  for  the  preparation 
of  the  timber  which  was  necessary  for 
that  purpose.1  At  the  same  time  the 
works  on  either  side  of  the  fort  were 
gradually  approaching  completion,  and 
the  closing  scene,  it  was  evident,  was 
not  far  distant. 

The  garrison  witnessed  all  these  prep- 
arations with  great  interest ;  and  hoping 
to  postpone,  if  not  defeat,  the  object  of 
its  enemies,  it  resolved  to  sally,  and  at- 
tempt the  destruction  of  the  works.  In 
the  prosecution  of  that  design,  at  mid- 
night of  the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  a 
heavy  detachment  fell  on  the  works 
which  had  been  erected  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  drove  the  guard  before  it, 
and  threatened  their  safety.  The  sup- 
porting party,  under  Captain  Handy, 
of  the  Maryland  line,  was  immediately 
moved  forward  to  the  support  of  the 
guard,  and,  after  an  obstinate  conflict, 
the  trenches  were  regained,  and  .the 
enemy  forced  to  seek  shelter  within 
the  fort.  On  the  next  night  {May 
29t7i)  a  similar  attempt  was  made,  in 
the  same  quarter,  but  the  guard  had 
been  strengthened,  and  a  desperate  and 
long-continued  conflict  ensued.  Each 
party  fought  manfully,  and  not  until 
Captain  Rudolph,  "  by  a  combined 
charge  of  the  bayonet,"  cleared  the 
trenches,  did  the  gallant  assailants  with- 
draw to  the  fort.2 

On  the  thirtieth  the  timber  which 


1  Johnson's  Traditions,  pp.  357,  358  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  243. 

2  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  243. 
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had  been  prepared  for  the  tower  was 
brought  on  the  ground ;  and,  during 
that  night  and  the  following  day,  it 
was  raised  to  a  level  with  the  enemy's 
parapet ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  its 
body  was  filled  up  with  earth,  stones, 
&c,  to  add  strength  and  solidity  to  the 
structure.1  Meanwhile  the  works  in 
the  rear  of  the  fort  had  been  pushed 
forward  with  great  vigor,  in  order  to 
connect  them  with  the  tower.2  The 
attention  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Browne 
was  soon  drawn  to  the  new  structure 
which  was  gradually  rising  before  his 
works ;  and,  fully  understanding  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  he 
determined  to  demolish  it,  without  de- 
lay. The  besiegers,  however,  were  not 
less  wary.  Fully  confident  of  the  good 
judgment  and  unceasing  watchfulness 
of  Lieutenant-colonel  Browne,  General 
Pickens,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee,  on 
the  night  of  the  thirty-first  of  May, 
doubly  manned  the  lines  which  had 
been  intrusted  to  the  militia ;  and  Cap- 
tain Handy,  with  one  half  the  regular 
infantry,  was  ordered  to  support  them. 
The  North  Carolina  levies,  lately  com- 
manded by  Major  Eaton,  supplied  the 
place  of  the  latter,  on  the  bank  of  the 
river ;  and  a  full  company  was  sta- 
tioned for  the  protection  of  the  tower. 
The  night  was  not  one  third  passed  be- 
fore the  guards  on  the  river-side  were 
attacked  with  great  gallantry,  and  a 
desperate,  hand-to-hand  fight  ensued. 
The  accomplished  Captain  Rudolph,  of 


1  Lee's  Mem.,  pp.  243,  244. — a  Johnson's  Traditions,  p. 
357;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  244. 


the  Legion,  who  commanded  on  that 
front,  with  his  accustomed  bravery,  at 
length  overcame  the  enemy,  and  drove 
him  back,  with  great  loss,  into  the  fort.1 
It  appears,  however,  that  this  well-con- 
ducted, and  equally  well-sustained  as- 
sault, was  intended  merely  as  a  feint; 
and,  while  it  was  yet  undetermined,  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Browne,  with  the  elite  of 
the  garrison,  fell  upon  the  works  in  the 
rear  of  the  fort.  The  militia,  under 
General  Pickens,  sustained  its  position, 
for  some  time,  with  great  steadiness, 
but  was,  finally,  compelled  to  give  way 
before  a  vigorous  bayonet-charge  of  the 
assailants.  At  this  moment  Captain 
Handy  moved  forward  with  the  cover- 
ing party, — a  portion  of  those  Mary- 
landers  whose  courage  had  been  so 
often  and  so  favorably  tried, — and,  re- 
peating the  experiment  which  had  been 
so  successful  elsewhere,  he  ordered 
them,  also,  to  charge  with  the  bayonet.2 
In  the  language  of  one  who  was  in 
the  action,  "the  conflict  became  furi- 
ous /"8  and  as  bayonet  crossed  bayonet, 
and  shout  responded  to  shout,  the  most 
relentless  characteristics  of  human  na- 
ture were  fully  developed.  The  hands 
of  fellow-countrymen  were  raised  against 
each  other  in  deadly  strife ;  and  while 
those  of  the  one  party  fought  for  their 
King  and  his  Crown,  and  those  of  the 
other  for  their  Country  and  the  rights 
of  man,  both  appeared  to  be  equally 
lost  to  all  the  distinctive  features  which 
distinguish  men  from  demons,  and  as- 

•  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  244. — a  Ibid.—3  Ibid.  ;  Johnson's  Tra- 
ditions, p.  358. 
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suage,  if  they  cannot  wholly  prevent, 
the  asperities  of  war. 

Defeated  in  both  these  attempts, 
Lieutenant-colonel  Browne  directed  his 
attention  to  other  means.  He  erected 
a  platform  on  one  of  the  angles  of  the 
fort,  opposite  the  Mayham  tower,  and 
mounted  thereon  two  of  his  heaviest 
pieces.  A  steady  fire  was  immediately 
opened  on  the  unfinished  tower,  yet 
the  exertions  of  the  builders  did  not 
slacken,  and,  on  the  second  of  June,  it 
was  completed,  and  found  to  command 
nearly  every  part  of  the  enemy's  works. 
Before  noon,  on  that  day,  "  the  enemy's 
two  pieces  were  dismounted  from  the 
platform,  and  all  the  interior  of  the  fort 
was  raked,  excepting  the  segment  near- 
est to  the  tower,  and  some  other  spots 
sheltered  by  traverses."1 

A  sergeant  of  artillery,  under  the 
guise  of  a  deserter,  was  next  sent  out 
from  the  fort,  for  the  purpose  of  burn- 
ing the  tower,  and  was  nearly  successful 
in  his  mission, — the  caution  of  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Lee  having  been  completely 
quieted  by  the  superior  shrewdness  of 
the  deceitful  Scot,  until  after  the  latter 
had  assumed  his  coveted  position  on  the 
tower,  when  the  returning  reason  of  the 
Lieutenant-colonel  influenced  the  latter 
to  commit  him  to  the  quarter-guard.2 

A  vacant  house,  in  close  proximity 
to  the  tower,  was  the  next  scene  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Browne's  enterprise. 
It  had  escaped  the  torch,  when,  during 
a  sortie  of  the  garrison,  which  was  made 
on  the  morning  of  the  3d  June,  several 

1  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  245. — 2  Ibid. 


others  were  burned ;  and,  from  its  ad- 
vantageous position,  it  was  considered 
an  important  auxiliary  whenever  an  as- 
sault on  the  works  should  be  made. 
During  the  night  of  the  third  of  June, 
this  house  was  examined  to  ascertain 
its  capacity,  and  the  number  of  men 
which  would  be  required  to  occupy  it, 
in  anticipation  of  an  assault,  which  had 
been  ordered  to  take  place  on  the 
morning  of  the  fourth.  Other  necessary 
preparations  for  the  assault  were  also 
made ;  when,  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  fourth,  the  besiegers 
were  startled  by  a  violent  explosion, 
and  the  house  in  question  was  found 
to  have  been  blown  into  fragments.  It 
appears  that  Lieutenant-colonel  Browne 
had  perceived  the  advantageous  posi- 
tion of  the  building,  and  had,  intention- 
ally, left  it  standing  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  a  covering  party  of  the  be- 
siegers when  the  assault  should  be 
made  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  had 
pushed  a  sap  under  it,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  blowing  it  up,  with  the  party 
which  might  then  have  been  ordered 
to  occupy  it.  The  movement  which  was 
made  to  test  the  capacity  of  the  build- 
ing was  mistaken  for  the  supposed  occu- 
pation by  the  covering  party,  and,  soon 
afterwards,  when  the  party  which  had 
been  sent  to  test  its  capacity  had  with- 
drawn, and  all  had  become  quiet  again, 
the  occupation  was  supposed  to  have 
been  perfected,  the  sap  was  sprung,  and 
the  unoccupied 'house  was  totally  destroy- 
ed without  injuring  a  single  individual.1 

1  Lee's  Memoirs,  pp.  246,  247. 
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The  hour  of  nine,  in  the  morning  of 
the  fourth  of  June, — the  time  appointed 
for  the  assault, — found  the  several  col- 
umns in  the  positions  which  had  been 
assigned  to  them,  and  ready  for  the 
orders  to  move.1  It  had  been  deter- 
mined by  the  commanding  officers,  how- 
ever, that  another  opportunity  should 
be  given  for  an  honorable  surrender  of 
the  fort,  before  the  troops  were  ordered 
to  attack  it.2  Accordingly  a  flag  had 
been  dispatched,  on  the  preceding  day,3 
with  a  summons,  which  had  been  re- 
jected ;4  but,  from  some  unexplained 
cause,  the  assault  was  not  made  on  the 
appointed  day,  notwithstanding  the  ac- 
tion of  the  besieged.5  On  the  next  day 
(June  hill)  a  flag  was  sent  out  from  the 
fort,  and  terms  of  capitulation  were  pro- 
posed by  Lieutenant-colonel  Browne.6 
A  correspondence,  extending  through- 
out the  entire  day,  ensued,  resulting  in 
the  surrender  of  the  fort  and  garrison 
on  the  fifth  of  June  ;T    and,  at  eight 

1  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  247.—*  Ibid. — s  Gen.  Pickens  and 
Lieut.-Col.  Lee  to  Lieut. -Col.  Browne,  June  3,  1781. 

*  Lieut.-Col  Browne  to  Gen.  Pickens  and  Lieut.-Col. 
Lee,  "  Fort  Cornwallis,  June  3." 

6  There  is  some  confusion  in  the  account  of  these  trans- 
actions, as  given  by  Lieut.-Col.  Lee,  and  his  Memoirs  are 
not  sustained  by  the  letters  which  have  been  published 
in  his  foot-notes.  Presuming  the  error  to  be  in  the  nar- 
rative rather  than  in  the  letters,  I  have  followed  the  lat- 
ter rather  than  the  former. 

"Lieut.-Col.  Browne  to  Gen.  Pickens  and  Lieut.-Col. 
Lee,  without  date,  but  referred  to,  in  the  answer,  as  of  "  this 
day."—''  Articles  of  Capitulation,  dated  "  Head- quarters, 
June  5,  1781." 


o'clock  on  the  following  morning  {June 
&tJi)  Captain  Rudolph,  of  the  Legion, 
took  formal  possession  of  the  works  and 
the  appurtenances  ;  the  garrison,  soon 
afterwards,  marching  out,  and  piling  its 
arms  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  sur- 
render.1 

The  outrages  which  had  been  com- 
mitted by  Lieutenant-colonels  Grierson 
and  Browne  were  so  numerous  and  so 
horrible,  that  Captain  Samuel  Alex- 
ander, of  the  militia,  as  has  been  seen, 
murdered  the  former,  after  he  had  sur- 
rendered, in  retaliation  of  his  wrongs  ; 2 
and  the  latter,  for  his  safety,  was  taken 
into  the  care  of  Captain  Armstrong,  of 
the  Legion  cavalry,  and  a  guard  as- 
signed for  his  protection.  He  was,  af- 
terwards, conveyed  to  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Lee's  quarters,  where  he  remained 
until  he  was  paroled,  and,  in  company 
with  a  few  of  his  officers,  sent,  under 
the  protection  of  a  strong  guard,  to  Sa- 
vannah.3 

The  loss  of  the  Americans,  during 
this  siege,  was  about  forty  men,  killed 
and  wounded;4  that  of  the  enemy,  dur- 
ing the  siege,  was  heavy,  in  addition  to 
which,  about  three  hundred  men  were 
taken  prisoners.5 

>  Lee's  Memoirs,  pp.  247-249.—'  Ibid.,  pp.  249,  250. 

8  Garden's  Anecdotes,  i.  pp.  125,  126  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  pp. 
250,  251. — 4  Ramsay's  Am.  Eev.,  ii.  p.  249;  Moultrie's 
Memoirs,  ii.  p.  283  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  91. 

6  Gordon,  iv.  p.  91  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  588. 
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THE     BATTLE     OF     HOBKIRK'S     HILL,   S.C. 


The  movement  of  General  Greene 
against  Camden,  in  pursuance  of  his 
design  to  remove  th,e  seat  of  war  into 
South  Carolina,  has  been  referred  to  in 
a  former  chapter.  On  the  nineteenth 
of  April  he  encamped  at  a  point  called 
Logtown,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  ene- 
my's works,  the  occupants  of  which 
were  perfectly  prepared  to  receive  him.1 

Camden,  the  present  seat  of  justice 
of  Kershaw  District,  South  Carolina,  is 
about  thirty-three  miles  northeast  from 
Columbia,  and  occupies  an  elevated 
plain  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wateree 
— Pinetree  Creek,  with  Belton's  branch, 
flowing  on  two  other  sides  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  nearly  inclosing  it.2  At  the 
period  of  the  Revolution  a  chain  of 
strong  redoubts  extended  from  the  riv- 
er to  the  Pinetree  Creek,  and  protected 
the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  post;3 
while  Lord  Rawdon, — one  of  the  best 
officers  in  the  service, — and  about  a 
thousand  men,  formed  a  garrison  which 


1  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  220  ;  Marshall's  Washington,  iv. 
p.  569.  Dr.  Gordon  (American  Revolution,  iv.  p.  81) 
says  this  occurred  on  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  of 
April. 

2  Mills'  Statis.  of  S.  C,  p.  590  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  569. 

3  Moultrie's  Mem.,  ii.  p.  275 ;  Eamsay's  Rev.  in  S.  O, 
ii.  p.  230. 


General  Greene  was   too  weak  to  as- 
sault, or  even  to  invest  on  all  sides.1 

Soon  afterwards  General  Greene  fell 
back  to  Hobkirk's  Hill,  a  high  ridge 
which  overlooks  the  plains  of  Camden, 
about  a  mile  distant  from  it,2  and  while 
he  was  thus  encamped,  intelligence  of 
the  approach  of  Colonel  Watson,  with 
five  hundred  men,  reached  the  camp, 
and  measures  were  immediately  taken 
to  intercept  him  before  he  could  join 
the  garrison.  Accordingly,  the  artil- 
lery and  baggage  were  sent  to  Lynch's 
Creek,  about  twenty  miles  north  from 
Camden,  under  the  protection  of  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Carrington  and  the  North 
Carolina  militia,  while  General  Greene, 
on  the  twenty-second,  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  crossed  Sandhill 
Creek  and  encamped  near  the  Charles- 
ton road,  on  the  east  side  of  the  town.8 
Two  days  afterwards  he  became  satis- 
fied that  Colonel  Watson  was  farther 
from  Camden  than  he  had  supposed,  and, 
after  ordering  his  artillery  and  baggage 


1  Moultrie's  Mem.,  ii.  p.  275  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  220  ;  Ram- 
say's Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  246. — a  Ramsay's  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p. 
246;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  82.— '  Lee's  Mem.,  pp.  220,  221; 
Lee's  Camp,  of  1781,  pp.  263-270  ;  Lieut.-Col.  John  Eager 
Howard  to  Gen.  H.  Lee,  Sept.  26,  1810  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p. 
82;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  571. 
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to  rejoin  hiin,  he  recrossed  the  Sandhill 
and  returned  to  his  former  position  on 
Hobkirk's  Hill,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
town.1 

This  position  was  taken  with  the 
hope  of  drawing  the  garrison  from  the 
town,  where  it  could  be  engaged  with 
poorer  prospects  of  success  than  in  the 
country,2  and  the  stratagem  was  entire- 
ly successful.  Lord  Rawdon  received 
intelligence  of  the  absence  of  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Carrington  and  the  artil- 
lery, through  the  desertion  of  an  Amer- 
ican drummer,  named  Jones ;  and  he 
resolved  to  strike  a  blow  while  General 
Greene  was  thus  crippled.3  According- 
ly, every  person  in  Camden  who  was 
able  to  shoulder  a  musket  was  pressed 
into  the  service ;  and,  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fifth  of 
April, — after  calling  the  convalescents 
to  perforin  garrison  duty, — he  sallied 
from  the  town  at  the  head  of  about 
nine  hundred  men,  for  that  purpose.4 

Hobkirk's  Hill,  as  before  stated,  is  a 
high  ridge  which  rises  from  the  plain 
on  which  Camden  stands,  about  a  mile 
north  of  the  town.  It  is  rather  steep 
in  front,  but  towards  its  eastern  extrem- 
ity the  rise  is  more  gradual ;  and,  at  the 
time  of  the  action,  it  was  densely  wood- 
ed.5     On   this   ground,  wishing   for  a 


1  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  221  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  82  ;  Marshall,  iv. 
p.  571. — 2  Gen.  Greene  to  Col.  H.  Lee,  April  28,  1781  ; 
Same  to  same,  April  29  ;  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p. 
230  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  82.— 3  Lieut. -Col.  Balfour  to  Lord 
Geo.  Germain,  May  1,  1781  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  222  ;  Mar- 
shall, iv.  p.  571.— 4  Tarleton,  p.  463  ;  Moultrie,  ii.  p. 
276  ;  Hist,  of  Civil  War,  in  America,  iii.  p.  184 ;  Ram- 
say's Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  230. 

Gen.  Greene  to  Cong.,  April  25,  1781. 
Vol.  I.— 86 


sortie  of  the  garrison  but  expecting 
none,  the  American  troops  were  busily 
engaged  in  preparing  or  eating  their 
breakfast,  at  about  ten  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-fifth,1  when  the 
pickets  on  the  left  of  the  position,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Benson  of  Mary- 
land and  Captain  Morgan  of  Virginia, 
supported  by  the  remains  of  the  Dela- 
ware line,  under  Captain  Kirkwood, 
discovered  the  enemy,  gave  the  alarm, 
and  checked  his  advance.2  He  had 
moved  from  the  town  with  the  hope  of 
surprising  General  Greene ;  and,  in  or- 
der to  effect  it,  had  made  an  extensive 
circuit  through  the  woods  and  swamps, 
but  the  pickets  had  observed  the  move- 
ment and  frustrated  his  design.3 

The  pickets  and  the  Delaware  troops, 
aware  of  the  importance  of  allowing  the 
army  to  form,  defended  their  position 
with  great  obstinacy,  and  not  until 
Lord  Rawdon  had  moved  against  them 
with  his  entire  force  did  they  consent 
to  retire.*  By  this  time  the  main  body 
had  fallen  into  line,  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill — the  Virginians,  under  General 
Huger,  forming  the  right  wing ;  the 
Marylanders,  under  Colonel  Williams, 
the  left  wing ;  and  Colonel  Harrison, 
with  the  artillery,  in  the  centre — Lieu 
tenant- colonel    Washington's    cavalry. 


1  Lieut. -Col.  Balfour  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  May  1, 
1781.  Gen.  Greene  {Letter  to  Cong.,  April,  1781)  says  it  was 
eleven  o'clock,  and  Marshall  (Hint,  of  Washington,  iv.  p. 
572)  agrees  with  him. — 2  Gen.  Greene  to  Cong.,  1781  ; 
Same  to  Col.  H.  Lee,  April  28,  1781  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  222  ; 
Marshall,  iv.  p.  573.— 3  Tarleton,  p.  463  ;  Hist,  of  Civil 
War  in  America,  iii.  p.  184 ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  324  ;  Mar- 
shall, iv.  p.  573. — 4  Gen.  Greene  to  Cong.,  April,  1781 ; 
Lee's  Mem.,  p.  222  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  572. 
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and  two  hundred  and  fifty  North  Caro- 
lina militia,  under  Colonel  Reade,  form- 
ing a  reserve.1  The  enemy,  also,  formed 
his  line — the  Sixty-third  regiment  of 
the  line,  supported  by  the  Volunteers 
of  Ireland,2  on  his  right;  the  New  York 
Volunteers — a  body  of  Tories  command- 
ed by  Lieutenant-colonel  Turnbull — in 
the  centre ;  and  the  King's  American 
regiment — also  a  body  of  Tories,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Fanning — support- 
ed by  Robertson's  corps,  on  his  left. 
About  sixty  cavalry  and  the  South 
Carolina  Volunteers  formed  the  reserve, 
and  moved  in  the  rear  of  the  line.3 

The  enemy  advanced  slowly  up  the 
gentle  slope,  presenting  a  line  of  but 
limited  extent,  when  General  Greene 
ordered  Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell, 
whose  regiment  of  Virginia  riflemen 
formed  his  extreme  right,  and  Colonel 
Ford,  whose  regiment  of  Maryland 
troops  occupied  his  extreme  left,  to 
turn  the  enemy's  flanks  ;4  while  Colonel 
Gunby  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Hawes, 
whose  regiments  were  on  the  left  and 
right  of  the  centre,  were  ordered  to 
move  down  the  hill  with  trailed  arms, 
and  charge  the  enemy  in  front,5  and 
Lieutenant-colonel  Washington,  with  his 


1  Lee's  Mem.,  pp.  222,  223  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  572. 

2  This  was  a  body  of  Southern  Tories,  of  which  Lord 
Rawdon  was  the  Colonel. 

3  Stedman,  ii.  pp.  356,  357  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  573.  Gen. 
Lee  {Mem.,  p.  223)  reverses  this  order,  and  Mr.  Lossing 
{Field  Book,  ii.  p.  679)  falls  into  the  same  error. 

4  Gen.  Greene  to  Cong.,  April,  1781 ;  Same  to  Col.  H. 
Lee,  April  28,  1781  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  223  ;  Lee's  Camp,  of 
1781,  p.  276  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  357  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  83  ; 
Marshall,  iv.  p.  573. — 6  Gen.  Greene  to  Cong.,  April,  1781 ; 
Same  to  Col.  H.  Lee,  April  28, 1781  ;  Lee's  Camp,  of  1781, 
p.  276  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  357  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  83. 


cavalry,  were  directed  to  turn  his  right 
flank,  fall  on  his  rear,  and  cut  off  his 
retreat.1  These  several  orders  were 
obeyed  with  spirit  and  alacrity ;  and, 
as  the  enemy  moved  his  supporting 
columns  forward,  into  the  line,  to  check 
the  movements  of  the  American  flank- 
ing parties,  the  entire  body  of  both 
armies  was  speedily  engaged  in  a  close 
and  bloody  action.2  The  artillery,  in 
the  centre  of  the  line,  played  on  the 
enemy  with  considerable  effect;3  the 
charge  on  his  right  and  rear,  by  Wash- 
ington's cavalry,  was  brilliant  and  suc- 
cessful, two  hundred  prisoners  having 
already  graced  the  efforts  of  the  young 
commander;4  the  veteran  Marylanders, 
and  the  Virginians,  under  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Hawes,  were  pushing  forward 
with  their  wonted  gallantry,5  and  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  enemy's  force 
appeared  to  be  inevitable.6  At  this 
moment,  while  the  enemy's  left  was  re- 
tiring from  the  field,7  the  First  Mary- 
land regiment  (Colonel  Gunby's)  fell 
into  disorder — a  part  of  it  (in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  Captain  Beatty, 
its  commander,  it  is  said8)  dropping  out 
of  the  line,  and  falling  into  the  rear.9 
Every  effort  which  its  officers  made  to 


1  Gen.  Greene  to  Cong.,  April,  1781  ;  Same  to  Col.  H. 
Lee,  April  28,  1781.  Gen.  Moultrie  {Mem.,  ii.  p.  276) 
strangely  supposes  this  charge  saved  the  army. 

2  Gen.  Greene  to  Cong.,  April  28,  1781  ;  Same  to  Col. 
H.  Lee,  April  28,  1781 ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  357  ;  Marshall, 
iv.  p.  574.— 3  Ibid.— l  Tarleton,  p.  464  ;  Gen.  Greene  to 
Col.  H.  Lee,  April  28, 1781 ;  Hist,  of  Civil  War  in  America, 
iii.  p.  184  ;  Col.  J.  E.  Howard,  cited  by  Gen.  Lee  {Camp 
of  1781,  pp.  280,  281,  note)  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  358. 

6  Stedman,  ii.  p.  357. — 6  Ibid. — 7  Gen.  Greene  to  Cong., 
April,  1781.— e  Marshall,  iv.  p.  575  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  223. 
9  Gen.  Greene  to  Cong.,  April,  1781. 
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rally  the  men  failed,  and  Colonels  Gun- 
by  and  Williams,  also,  were  equally 
unsuccessful  in  their  efforts  to  restore 
order.1  In  his  anxiety  to  restore  the 
unity  of  the  line, — after  endeavoring,  in 
vain,  to  induce  the  right,  which  had 
fallen  back,  to  advance — Colonel  Gun- 
by  ordered  the  other  companies  to  fall 
back,  and  form  on  those  which  had 
produced  the  disorder,  hoping  thereby 
to  give  countenance  to  the  latter,  and 
to  induce  them  to  move  forward.2  Un- 
fortunately the  object  of  this  retrograde 
movement  was  not  understood,  and  the 
entire  regiment — whose  glorious  history 
had  rendered  them  the  boast  of  their 
commander — considered  it  an  order  to 
retreat,  and  ingloriously  fled  from  the 
triumph  which  was  within  its  reach.3 
The  Second  Maryland  regiment,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant-colonel  Ford, 
which  had  been  ordered  to  turn  the 
enemy's  right  flank,  next  caught  the 
contagion ;  and  that,  too,  broke  and 
fled,  suffering  its  commander  to  fall, 
mortally  wounded,  in  his  gallant  en- 
deavors to  rally  its  broken  ranks.4  The 
enemy,  perceiving  the  effect  of  this  fatal 
order,  rallied ;  and  his  right  pushed 
forward,  gained  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
compelled  the  artillery  to  retire,  turn- 
ed the  left  flank  of  Lieutenant-colonel 
Hawes'  regiment,   and    was    advancing 

'  Gordon,  iv.  p.  84. 

2  Gen.  Greene  to  Col.  H.  Lee,  April  28.  1781 ;  Lee's 
Mern.,  p.  223;  Lee's  Camp,  of  1781,  p.  277  ;  Marshall, 
iv.  p.  575. 

3  Gen.  Greene  to  Cong.,  April,  1781  ;  Same  to  Col.  H. 
Lee,  April  28,  1781 ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  224. 

4  Gen.  Greene  to  Cong.,  April  9,  1781  ;  Lee's  Mem., 
p.  224;  Marshall,  iv.,  p.  575. 


down  the  back  slope  of  the  hill.1  At 
the  same  time  the  contagion  appeared 
in  Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell's  regi- 
ment of  Virginians,  who  occupied  the 
extreme  right  of  the  line  ; 2  and  General 
Greene,  perceiving  the  panic  into  which 
the  troops  had  fallen,  and  knowing  that 
his  second  line  could  not  be  relied  on, 
ordered  Lieutenant-colonel  Hawes,  with 
his  regiment,  to  retire  and  cover  the 
retreat.3  The  entire  force  then  fell 
back,  in  good  order,  under  cover  of 
Lieutenant-colonels  Hawes  and  Wash- 
ington, without  serious  molestation,  car- 
rying with  it  its  artillery,  baggage,  and 
wounded.4  The  enemy  pursued  the  re- 
retreating  army  about  three  miles,  when 
Lieutenant-colonel  Washington,  with  his 
cavalry  and  a  small  body  of  infantry, 
fell  on  a  troop  of  horse,  which  led  the 
pursuit,  routed  it,  and  pursued  the  en- 
tire party  until  it  found  refuge  in  Cam- 
den.5 General  Greene  fell  back  to 
Saunders'  Creek,  and,  on  the  following 
day,  to  Rugeley's  Mills.6 

The  strength  of  the  American  army 
was  about  twelve  hundred  men;7  that 

1  Tarleton,  p.  463  ;  Gen.  Greene  to  Congress,  April, 
1781  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  575. — 2  Gen.  Greene  to  Congress, 
April,  1781  ;  Same  to  Col.  H.  Lee,  April  28,  1781  ;  Lee's 
Mem.,  p.  224;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  576. — 3  Gen.  Greene  to 
Congress.  April,  1781  ;  Same  to  Col.  H.  Lee,  April  28, 
1781  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  576. — 4  Gen.  Greene  to  Cong., 
April,  1781 ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  224  ;  Eamsay's  Rev.  in 
S.  C,  ii.  p.  231  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  576.— 6  Tarleton,  p.  463  ; 
Gen.  Greene  to  Congress,  April,  1781  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p. 
358  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  84  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  577. — 6  Lieut. -Col. 
Balfour  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  May  1,  1781 ;  Stedman,  ii. 
p.  358. — '  Marshall,  iv.  p.  577.  Ramsay  (Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii. 
p.  230)  says  it  amounted  to  "  ahout  seven  hundred  Conti- 
nentals;" Dr.  Gordon  (Am.  Rev.,  iv.  p.  81)  says,  "the 
American  army  consisted  of  843  Continentals,  besides  56 
cavalry  and  31  dismounted  dragoons  ;  together  with  254 
North  Carolina  militia,  who  had  joined  them  on  the  25th. ' ' 
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of  the  enemy  was  about  nine  hundred 
men.1  Of  the  former,  Captain  Beatty, 
and  eighteen  men,  were  Trilled  ;  Lieu- 
tenant-colonels Ford  and  Campbell, 
Captains  Smith,  Dunholm,  and  Bruff, 
Lieutenants  Gallaway  and  Ball,  and 
one  hundred  and  eight  men,  were 
wounded  /  and  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  were  missing : 2  of  the  latter,  two 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  were  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing.3 

Of  this  action,  and  its  immediate  re- 
sults, an  eye-witness — an  officer  in  the 
enemy's  army,  and  one  of  his  standard 
authorities — thus  speaks :  "  The  victory 
at  Hobkirk's  Hill,  like  that  at  Guilford 
Court-house,  although  most  honorable 
and  glorious  to  the  officers  who  com- 


manded, and  the  troops  that  were  en- 
gaged, produced  no  consequences  bene- 
ficial to  the  British  interest.  The  gen- 
eral disaffection  of  the  province  still 
continued ;  the  force  under  General 
Greene,  although  diminished,  was  yet 
respectable ;  and  the^  American  parti- 
sans were  more  than  ever  active  in 
making  predatory  incursions  into  va- 
rious parts  of  the  province,  assaulting 
the  weakest  British  posts,  waylaying 
convoys  of  provisions,  and  interrupting 
the  communication  between  Camden 
and  Charleston."1 


[Note. — Gen.  Greene's  dispatches  to  Cong.,  April,  1781, 
and  Lieut. -Col.  Balfour's  dispatch  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain, 
which  had  been  provided  for  the  illustration  of  this  chapter, 
have  been  omitted  by  the  Publishers  for  want  of  room.] 


CHAPTER    XC 


April  25,  1781. 

THE    SKIRMISH    AT    PETERSBURG,   VA.4 


The  successful  movements  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  in  the  Carolinas,  had  given 
so  much  encouragement  to  the  enemy 

1  Stedman  (Hist.  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  355)  says  it  was  some- 
thing more  than  eight  hundred  men,  but  by  arming 
every  person  in  the  garrison,  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
even  musicians  and  drummers,  he  mustered  an  effective 
force  of  about  nine  hundred  men."—2  Returns,  signed 
"O.  H.  Williams,  Dep.  Adj. -Gen.,"  appended  to  Gen. 
Greene's  dispatch  to  Cong.,  April,  1781. — s  Tarleton,  p. 
464  ;  History  of  Civil  War  in  America,  iii.  p.  185. 

4  This  action  is  sometimes  called  "  The  Battle  of  Bland- 
ford,"  and,  as  it  was  fought  in  that  village,  that  is, 
probably,  the  most  proper  name  for  it.  I  have  felt  com- 
pelled, however,  to  follow  the  general  practice,  and  have 
given  it  the  usual  title. 


that  energetic  measures  for  the  con- 
quest of  Virginia  were  also  adopted. 
For  this  purpose,  General  Phillips,  with 
two  thousand  troops,  had  been  dispatch- 
ed from  New  York,  and  he  had  taken 
the  command  of  all  the  King's  forces  in 
Virginia.2  The  defences  at  Portsmouth, 
which  General  Arnold  had  began  to 
construct,  were  hurried  forward  and 
completed  ;8   and  being  then  ready  to 

>  Stedman,  ii.  p.  361.—*  Ibid.,  p.  383 ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  62  ; 
Sparks'  Writings  of  Washington,  vii.  pp.  457,  458,  note. 

3  Simcoe's  Journal,  p.  189  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  383  ;  Mar- 
shall's Washington,  iv.  p.  482. 
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commence  offensive  operations,  on  the 
eighteenth  of  April,1  the  light-infantry, 
part  of  the  Seventy-sixth  and  Eightieth 
regiments,  the  Queen's  Rangers,  the  Ya- 
gers (Hessians),  and  the  American  Le- 
gion,2 in  all  upwards  of  twenty-five 
hundred  men,3  were  embarked,  and  fell 
down  to  Hampton  Roads.4  They  after- 
wards proceeded  up  James  River,  land- 
ing at  various  points,  destroying  and 
pillaging  whatever  property  could  be 
found  as  the  objects  of  their  attention.5 
At  six  o'clock,  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  twenty-fourth  of  April,  a  landing 
was  effected  on  City  Point;6  and  at 
ten  o'clock,  on  the  next  day,  the  enemy 
marched  towards  Petersburg,7  where 
immense  quantities  of  tobacco  and  other 
stores  had  been  deposited,8  and  General 
Muhlenberg,  with  about  a  thousand 
men,  was  posted.9  It  is  said  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  town  were  entirely 
without  protection ;  and  the  enemy  ap- 
proached without  encountering  any  op- 
position.10 When  he  had  arrived  within 
two  miles  of  the  town  he  encountered 
one  of  the  American  pickets,11  consist- 


1  Simcoe,  p.  189  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  383. — i  Gen.  Arnold 
to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  May  12.— 3  Col.  J.  Banister  to  Col. 
Theo.  Bland,  May  16,  1781 ;  Life  of  Gen.  Muhlenberg,  p. 
247  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  107. — 4  Gen.  Arnold  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  May  12.— 5  Ibid.  ;  Simcoe,  pp.  189-195  ;  Gov. 
Jefferson  to  Gen.  Washington,  April  23  and  May  9, 1781  ; 
Hist,  of  Civil  War  in  America,  iii.  p.  191 ;  Stedman,  ii. 
p.  383.— 6  Gen.  Arnold  to  Sir  H.  Clinton,  May  12,  1781. 

7  Ibid. — 8  Hist,  of  Civil  War  in  America,  iii.  p.  191 ; 
Marshall,  iv.  p.  483. — 9  Gen.  Arnold  to  Sir  H.  Clinton, 
May  12,  1781  ;  Col.  J.  Banister  to  Col.  Theo.  Bland,  May 
16,  1781  ;  Gen.  Muhlenberg  to  his  brother  ;  Gordon,  iv. 
p.  107.  The  Baron  Steuben  has  been  supposed,  by  some, 
to  have  commanded,  but  it  appears  to  be  an  error. 

10  Simcoe,  p.  195.—"  Ibid.,  p.  196  ;  Life  of  Gen.  Muh- 
lenberg, p.  247. 


ing  of  forty  men,  under  Captain  House, 
of  Brunswick,1  and  having  driven  it  in, 
he  soon  discovered  the  main  body  post- 
ed on  an  eminence  near  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Blandford.2  After  having 
reconnoitred  the  Americans,  he  ad- 
vanced in  two  columns — the  main  body 
on  the  road  leading  to  the  village ;  the 
other,  consisting  of  the  Queen's  Ran- 
gers, supported  by  the  Second  battalion 
of  light-infantry,  under  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Simcoe,  along  the  Old  Lane  and 
across  the  ravine  at  Miller's  old  mill, 
on  the  right  of  the  American  position.3 
The  former,  led  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
Abercrombie,  moved  up  the  road,4  the 
picket  commanded  by  Captain  House 
retreating  before  him,  until  he  reached 
Taylor's  Mill,  where  the  latter  was 
strengthened  by  Colonel  Dick,  with 
three  hundred  men.5  A  stand  was 
made  at  this  place,  and,  for  half  an 
hour,  the  enemy  was  held  in  check.6 
At  length,  overpowered  by  the  supe- 
rior force  of  the  enemy,  the  detachment 
fell  back,  in  good  order,  to  the  main 
body,  which  had  remained  in  position 
near  the  Bollingbrook  warehouse, — the 
site  of  the  City  Point  Railroad  station,7 
— and  formed  in  its  rear.8  In  this  posi- 
tion, with  the  right  resting  on  Mrs. 
Boiling's  gate, — at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
in  front  of  the  Bollingbrook  House,9 — 

1  Col.  J.  Banister  to  Col.  Theo.  Bland,  May  16,  1781. 

2  Simcoe,  p.  196  ;  Map  in  Simcoe's  Jour.  ;  Gordon,  iv. 
p.  107.— 3  Simcoe,  p.  196  ;  Col.  J.  Banister  to  Col.  Theo. 
Bland,  May  16,  1781.— 4  Ibid.—5  Col.  J.  Banister  to  Col. 
Theo.  Bland,  May  16.— "  Ibid.—7  Maxwell's  Va.  Hist 
Eegister,  iv.  p.  200. — 8  Simcoe,  p.  197  ;  Col.  J.  Banister  to 
Col.  Theo.  Bland,  May  16. 

9  Maxwell's  Va.  Hist.  Register,  iv.  p.  200. 
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and  the  left  on  the  warehouse,  the 
Blandford  bridge  in  front  having  been 
removed  by  Colonel  Dick,  the  small 
party  awaited  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.1 

In  the  mean  time  both  columns  of 
the  enemy  were  pressing  forward — the 
main  body  along  the  road,  in  front ; 
the  detachment  under  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Simcoe,  on  the  American  right 
flank.2  The  former,  as  he  entered 
Blandford,  was  troubled  by  the  Amer- 
ican field-pieces,  which  had  been  posted 
on  Baker's  Hill,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Appomattox,  and  had  opened  a 
warm  fire  of  grape-shot  on  his  right 
flank;3  the  latter  appears  to  have  made 
so  extensive  a  detour  that  he  was  not 
enabled  to  render  any  effective  assist- 
ance.4 The  contest,  at  this  position, 
appears  to  have  been  well  sustained  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  it 
was  not  terminated  until  the  four  pieces 
of  artillery,  which  the  enemy  possessed, 
had  been  carried  to  the  hill,  between 
Mrs.  Boiling's  and  Doctor  Black's,  and 
opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  right  flank 
of  the  American  line.5 

Perceiviug  that  farther  resistance 
would  be  productive  of  no  good  result, 
orders  were  given  to  retire ;  and  in 
good  order,  the  little  party  moved,  by 
its  left  flank,  along  the  causeway,  by 
the  river,  to   the  Pocahontas   Bridge, 

1  Col.  J.  Banister  to  Col.  Theo.  Bland,  May  16. 

2  Simcoe,  p.  197.— 3  Ibid. 

*  Map  in  Simcoe's  Jour.  I  have  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion because  Simcoe  makes  no  allusion,  in  his  Journal,  to 
the  part  taken  by  himself  in  the  action,  and  because  he  is 
not  referred  to  by  any  other  -writer. 

6  Col.  J.  Banister  to  Col.  Theo.  Bland,  May  16. 


which  it  crossed,  and  took  up,  prevent- 
ing the  enemy  from  pursuing.1  While 
the  fugitives  were  ascending  Archer's 
Hill,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
when  near  T.  Short's  house  (Violet 
Bank),  the  enemy  opened  a  fire,  with 
so  much  skill,  that  ten  men  were  killed 
or  mortally  wounded.2 

The  Americans  retreated  to  Chester- 
field Court-house;8  while  the  enemy  oc- 
cupied Petersburg,  and,  on  the  next 
day,  he  ordered  the  inhabitants  to 
move  the  tobacco  from  the  warehouses, 
or  all  should  be  consumed  together. 
The  tobacco  was,  accordingly,  removed, 
and,  to  the  amount  of  four  thousand 
hogsheads,  together  with  a  ship  and  sev- 
eral smaller  vessels,4  it  was  destroyed.5 

On  the  twenty-seventh  the  enemy 
crossed  the  river  and  destroyed  the 
bridge,  after  which  he  moved  to  Os- 
borne's.6 

The  strength  of  the  Americans  was 
less  than  one  thousand  militia,  who  had 
never  been  in  action  before  ;7  that  of 
the  enemy  was  not  less  than  twenty- 
three  hundred  picked  men.  The  loss 
of  the  former  was  about  sixty,  killed 
and  wounded ; 8  that  of  the  latter  was 

1  Gen.  Arnold  to  Sir  H.  Clinton,  May  12, 1781  ;  Simcoe, 
p.  197  ;  Col.  J.  Banister  to  Col.  Theo.  Bland,  May  16  ; 
Gov.  Jefferson  to  Gen.  Washington,  May  9  ;  Lee's  Mem., 
p.  199  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  108.— 2  Col.  J.  Banister  to  Col. 
Theo.  Bland,  May  16.— 3  Gordon,  iv.  p.  108. 

4  Gen.  Arnold  to  Sir  H.  Clinton,  May  12 ;  Hist,  of  Civil 
War  in  America,  iii.  p.  191  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  108. 

6  Gen.  Arnold  to  Sir  H.  Clinton,  May  12  ;  Col.  J.  Ban- 
ister to  Col.  Theo.  Bland,  May  16  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  199. 

0  Gordon,  iv.  p.  108.—'  Col.  J.  Banister  to  Col.  Theo. 
Bland,  May  16 ;  Gen.  Arnold  to  Sir  H.  Clinton,  May  12 ; 
Life  of  Gen.  Muhlenberg,  p.  248  ;  Gov.  Jefferson  to  Gen. 
Washington,  May  9. — e  Gov.  Jefferson  to  Gen.  Washing- 
ton, May  9  ;  Girardin's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  466. 
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supposed  to  have  been  quite  as  great,1 
although  he  claims  that  only  one  was 
killed  and  ten  wounded.2 

When  it  is  considered  that  this  was 
a  contest  between  undisciplined  militia, 
and  double  their  number  of  veterans,  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  was  one  of  the 
most    interesting    engagements    which 


took  place  in  Virginia ;  and  it  reflects 
equal  credit  on  the  men  and  on  the 
officers  who  led  them. 


[Note. — Letters  from  Gen.  Muhlenberg,  Col.  J.  Banis- 
ter, and  Gov.  Jefferson,  and  Gen.  Arnold's  dispatch  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  which  had  been  provided  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  this  chapter,  have  been  omitted  by  the  Publishers 
for  want  of  room.] 


CHAPTER    XCI 


April  27,  1T§1. 


THE     ACTION     AT     OSBORNE'S,    VIRGINIA. 


The  American  troops  having  been 
driven  from  Petersburg,  and  the  tobac- 
co, which  had  been  stored  there,  hav- 
ing been  destroyed,8  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  April,  the  enemy  left  the 
scene  of  their  wantonness,  in  search  of 
fresh  supplies.4  General  Phillips,  with 
the  light-infantry,  and  part  of  the  Ya- 
gers, and  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Queen's 
Rangers,  marched  to  Chesterfield  Court- 
house, where  he  destroyed  a  range  of 
barracks  which  would  accommodate  two 
thousand  men,  three  hundred  barrels  of 
flour,  and  other  stores  ;5  and,  at  the 
same  time,  General  Arnold  moved  to 
Osborne's,  a  small  village  on  the  south 
side  of  the  James  River,  about  fifteen 

1  Life  of  Gen.  Muhlenberg,  p.  248  ;   Gov.  Jefferson  to 
Gen.  Washington,  May  9  ;  Girardin's  Hist,  of  Va.,  p.  466. 

5  Gen.  Arnold  to  Sir  H.  Clinton,  May  12,  1781  ;  Simcoe, 
p.  197.—'  Vide  Chap.  XC 

4  Gordon,  iv.  p.  108 ;  Simcoe's  Journal,  p.  198. 

6  Marshall's  Washington,  iv.  p.  484  ;   Gen.  Arnold  to 
Sir  H.  Clinton,  May  12,  1781. 


miles  below  Richmond,  with  the  Sev- 
enty-sixth and  Eightieth  regiments,  part 
of  the  Yagers  and  of  the  Queen's  Ran- 
gers, and  the  American  Legion.1 

Osborne's,  the  scene  of  General  Ar- 
nold's exploits,  was  the  rendezvous  of 
the  small  naval  force  which  had  been 
collected  with  the  intention  of  co-op- 
erating with  the  French  fleet  in  a  pro- 
jected attempt  against  Portsmouth,2  and 
it  appears  somewhat  singular  that  it 
should  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
so  exposed  a  situation  while  the  enemy 
remained  within  striking  distance. 

With  the  great  shrewdness  which 
General  Arnold  was  wont  to  display, 
the  movement  was  a  secret  one,  care 
having  been  taken  that  no  information 
of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  should 
reach  the  Americans,  and  he  came  into 
their  immediate  vicinity  before  his  pres- 

1  Gen.  Arnold  to  Sir  H.  Clinton,  May  12  ;    Simcoe,  p. 
198.— 2  Marshall,  iv.  p.  484 ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  200. 
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ence  was  known.1  Before  lie  opened 
his  fire,  however,  he  summoned  the 
commander  to  surrender,  "  offering  one 
half  the  contents  of  their  cargoes  in 
case  they  did  not  destroy  any  part." 
With  a  degree  of  resolution  and  of 
patriotic  virtue,  which  should  have 
made  the  traitor  blush,  the  nameless 
commander  sent  word,  in  answer,  "  We 
are  determined  and  ready  to  defend 
our  ships,  and  will  sink  them  rather 
than  surrender."2  On  the  receipt  of 
this  reply,  General  Arnold  ordered 
two  three-pounders,  under  Lieutenant 
Rogers,  to  open  a  fire  on  the  stern  of 
the  Tempest,  a  State  ship,  mounting 
twenty  guns ;  while  Captain  Fage,  with 
two  six-pounders,  "  opened  from  an  un- 
expected quarter,  with  great  effect." 
At  the  same  time  Lieutenant  Spencer 
was  ordered  to  lead  a  party  of  Yagers, 
"  by  a  route  partly  covered  with  ditch- 
es, within  thirty  yards  of  her  stern,"  in 
order  that  all  who  showed  themselves 
on  deck  might  be  picked  off.8 

A  brisk  fire  was  immediately  opened 
by  the  Tempest,  the  Renown,  of  twenty- 
six  guns,  the  Jefferson,  of  fourteen  guns, 
and  some  smaller  vessels,  as  well  as  by 
a  body  of  militia,  who  occupied  the 
northern  bank  of  the  river ;  but,  when 
the  greatly  superior  force  of  the  enemy 
is  considered,  the  contest  was  too  une- 


1  Sirucoe's  Journal,  p.  199. 

2  Gordon,  iv.  p.  108  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  484  ;  History  of 
Civil  War  in  America,  iii.  p.  191  ;  Gen.  Arnold  to  Sir  H. 
Clinton,  May  12;  Simcoe,  p.  199. 

3  Simcoe's  Jour.,  p.  199  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  485  ;  Hist,  of 
Civil  War  in  America,  iii.  p.  191 ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  200; 
Gen.  Arnold  to  Sir  H.  Clinton,  May  12. 


qual  to  be  either  long-continued  or  suc- 
cessful to  the  Americans.1  A  shot  from 
one  of  the  enemy's  pieces  having  cut 
the  cable  of  the  Tempest,  she  sheered 
around,  and  exposed  herself  to  a  rak- 
ing fire  from  Lieutenant  Rogers'  three- 
pounders,  when  the  crew,  taking  to  the 
boats,  attempted  to  escape.2  As  the 
enemy  had  no  boats,  and  the  wind  was 
blowing  quite  hard,  he  could  not  take 
advantage  of  the  panic  into  which  the 
entire  squadron  appears  to  have  fallen.3 
yet  two  ships,  three  brigs,  two  schoon- 
ers, and  five  sloops,  all  laden  with  to- 
bacco, flour,  cordage,  &c,  were  taken, 
and  four  ships,  five  brigs,  and  several 
smaller  vessels,  similarly  laden,  were 
burned  or  sunk.4 

Upwards  of  two  thousand  hogsheads 
of  tobacco,  besides  other  stores,  were 
destroyed,  without  any  loss  to  the  ene- 
my,5 and  if  any  loss,  except  that  of  the 
property,  was  sustained  by  the  Virgin- 
ians, it  has  not  been  recorded. 

The  result  of  these  predatory  expedi- 
tions was  a  terrible  blow  to  Virginia, — 
her  tobacco  being  her  circulating  me- 
dium,— and,  indirectly,  to  the  cause  of 
America ; 6  yet,  strange  to  say,  not  a 


1  Gordon,  iv.  p.  108  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  485  ;  History  of 
Civil  War  in  America,  iii.  p.  192  ;  Gen.  Arnold  to  Gen. 
Sir  H.  Clinton,  May  12. 

2  Simcoe,  p.  199  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  108. 

3  History  of  Civil  War  in  America,  iii.  p.  192  ;  Gen. 
Arnold  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  May  12  ;  Simcoe,  pp.  200, 
201. 

4  Gordon,  iv.  p.  108  ;  Gen.  Arnold  to  Sir  H.  Clinton, 
May  12  ;  Simcoe,  p.  201. 

6  Gordon,  iv.  p.  108  ;  History  of  Civil  War  in  America, 
iii.  p.  192  ;  Gen.  Arnold  to  Sir  H.  Clinton,  May  12. 

6  Stedman,  ii.  p.  383  ;  History  of  Civil  War  in  Ameri- 
ca, iii.  p.  191. 
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single  man  moved  from  the  Northern 
or  Eastern  States  to  render  any  assist- 
ance, or  to  ward  off  a  single  blow 
which  was  aimed  at  her  existence. 
Well  might  her  people  "touch  largely 
on  the  conduct  of  their  Eastern  friends, 


in  the  day  of  peril,  compared  with 
their  conduct  to  the  latter  in  their 
day  of  trial." 1 

[Note. — Gen.  Arnold's  dispatch  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
on  the  subject  of  this  action,  has  been  omitted  by  the 
Publishers  for  want  of  room.] 


CHAPTER     XCII. 

May  12,  1781. 

THE     CAPTURE     OF     FORT     MOTTE,   S.   C. 


The  establishment  of  a  line  of  posts 
between  Augusta  and  Charleston,  by 
way  of  Camden,  by  the  enemy,  and 
the  capture  of  Fort  Watson,  one  of  the 
number,  by  General  Marion  and  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Lee,  have  been  hereto- 
fore noticed  in  these  pages.  The  fall 
of  a  second  one  is  the  subject  of  this 
chapter,  and  the  disinterested  patriot- 
ism of  one  of  the  daughters  of  Carolina, 
in  connection  with  the  siege,  adds  to 
the  interest  which,  under  any  circum- 
stances, would  attach  to  the  subject. 

Fort  Motte,  the  post  referred  to, 
occupied  an  elevated  spot,  near  the 
Buck's  Head  Neck,  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Congaree  River,  a  little 
above  the  confluence  of  that  stream 
and  the  Wateree,  thirty-three  miles  be- 
low Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  State.1 
It  was  a  flue  large  house,  owned  by  a 
widow  lady, — Mrs.  Rebecca  Motte,2 — 

1  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii.  p.  683. 
*  Gordon,  iv.  pp.  89,  90 ;  Weems  and  Horry's  Marion, 
p.  220. 
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who,  together  with  her  family,  was 
known  to .  be  friends  of  their  country, 
and  was  dispossessed  by  the  enemy, 
and  compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  her 
farm-house,  which  occupied  a  hill  north 
from  the  mansion.2  It  was  surrounded 
with  a  heavy  stockade,  a  deep  ditch, 
and  an  abatis  ;8  was  garrisoned  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  under  Lieu- 
tenant McPherson  ;4  and  was  one  of  the 
principal  of  the  chain  of  posts  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made.5  At  the  period 
of  which  this  narrative  treats,  the  gar- 
rison had  been  strengthened  by  the 
temporary  sojourn  of  a  small  body  of 
cavalry,  which   was    on   its   way  from 

■  Col.  J.  Banister  to  Col.  Theo.  Bland,  May  16,  1781. 

2  Gordon,  iv.  p.  90  ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  229. 

8  Gen.  Greene  to  President  of  Congress,  May  14  ;  Gor- 
don, iv.  pp.  89,  90  ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  229. 

4  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  233.  Many  suppose 
McPherson  was  a  Captain,  but  Lord  Rawdon,  in  his  letter 
to  Lieut.-Col.  Lee  ("Camp,  May  14,  1781"),  styles  him 
"Lieut.  McPherson." 

'"This  post  was  rendered  peculiarly  important  by 
having  been  made  the  depository  of  all  the  supplies  de- 
signed for  Camden." — Marshall's  Washington,  iv.  p.  583. 
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Charleston  to  Camden  with  dispatches 
for  Lord  Rawdon.1 

Against  this  post  General  Marion 
and  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee  moved,  af- 
ter Colonel  Watson  had  eluded  their 
pursuit ; 2  and,  on  the  eighth  of  May, 
they  occupied  the  high  grounds  in  its 
vicinity8 — Lieutenant-colonel  Lee,  with 
a  six-pounder,  near  the  farm-house,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  fort,  and  General 
Marion  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
ridge  on  which  the  fort  stood.4  The 
fort  was  completely  invested  in  a  short 
time,  and  the  field-piece  was  mounted, 
in  battery,  on  a  small  mound  which  was 
cast  up,  by  General  Marion,  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  works ;  while  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Lee,  protected  by  a  valley 
which  separated  his  position  from  the 
fort,  broke  ground,  and  advanced  by  a 
regular  "  parallel." 5  Both  these  works, 
with  the  assistance  of  relays  of  negroes, 
which  were  furnished  from  the  neigh- 
boring plantations,  every  four  hours, 
advanced  with  rapidity;6  and  such  was 
their  forwardness  that,  on  the  tenth  of 
May,  the  commandant  of  the  fort  was 
summoned  to  surrender,  which  was  de- 
clined.7   ■ 


1  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  229.  These  dispatches  were  sent  to 
Lord  Rawdon  after  the  surrender  of  the  fort ;  and,  in  a 
letter  to  Lieut-Col.  Lee,  dated  "Camp,  May  14,  1781," 
his  lordship  returns  "  many  thanks  for  the  politeness  in 
transmitting"  them  to  him. 

2  Marshall's  Washington,  iv.  p.  581. — s  Gen.  Greene  to 
Pres.  of  Cong.,  May  14;  Moultrie's  Mem.,  ii.  p.  280; 
Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  233.— 4  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  230  ; 
Mrs.  Ellet's  Domestic  Hist.  Rev.,  p.  275. — 6  Lee's  Mem., 
p.  230.— 6  Moultrie's  Mem.,  ii.  p.  280;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  230.  - 

7  Lee's  Mem.,- p.  230  ;  Mrs.  Ellet  (Domestic  Hist,  of  Rev., 
p.  275)  says  the  fort  was  summoned  on  the  twentieth ;  and 
the  error  is  repeated  in  her  "  Women  of  the  Rev.,"  ii.  p.  69. 


On  the  evening  of  that  day  the  evac- 
uation of  Camden,  by  Lord  Rawdon, 
was  made  known  to  the  assailants,  and 
they  correctly  supposed  that  he  would 
move  down  towards  Charleston,  by 
way  of  Fort  Motte.  Every  possible  ex- 
ertion, therefore,  was  made  to  secure 
the  garrison  before  his  arrival,  but,  on 
the  following  night,  the  beacon-fires,  on 
the  distant  hills,  were  visible,  and  "  gave 
the  joyful  annunciation  of  his  approach," 
to  the  despairing  garrison  while,  to  the 
besiegers,  it  betokened  a  speedy  issue, 
either  for  good  or  evil.1 

At  this  juncture,  when  no  immediate 
success  appeared  possible,  the  com- 
manders resolved  to  adopt  a  new,  but, 
as  it  proved,  an  effectual  expedient.2 
The  area  of  the  inclosure,  within  the 
works,  it  was  known,  was  nearly  all  oc- 
cupied by  the  mansion ;  and  if  that 
could  be  burned,  the  garrison  would  be 
compelled  to  surrender,  in  order  to 
save  itself  from  destruction.  An  at- 
tempt to  carry  this  idea  into  execution 
was  the  subject  of  this  resolution.3 

The  "  parallel"  which  was  approach- 
ing the  north  side  of  the  fort,  it  was 
seen,  would  be  within  bowshot  of  the 
fort  before  noon,  on  the  twelfth,  and 
orders  were  issued  for  the  preparation 
of  "  bows  and  arrows,  with  missive  com- 
bustible matter."  The  idea,  however, 
also  involved  many  features  which  filled 
the  minds  of  the  assailants  with  regret. 


1  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  230  ;  Mrs.  Ellet's  Domestic  Hist,  of 
Rev.,  pp.  275,  276.— a  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  230.  Weems  and 
Horry  (Life  of  Marion,  p.  220)  say  Marion  originated  and 
carried  out  the  idea. — 3  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  230  ;  Mrs. 
Ellet's  Domestic  History  of  Revolution,  p.  276. 
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The  house  was  the  home  of  a  tried 
friend  of  her  country,  "  and  she  was  a 
widow."  Her  brothers  and  her  de- 
ceased husband  had  never  swerved 
from  the  duty  which  had  devolved  on 
them  ;  and  her  son-in-law,  Major  Thom- 
as Pinckney,  the  husband  of  her  eldest 
daughter,  had  fought  and  bled  under 
the  banners  of  his  country,  and,  at  that 
moment,  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
her  enemies.  Her  own  good  deeds,  to 
the  sick  and  wounded,  as  well  as  to 
those  in  authority  among  the  besiegers, 
had  endeared  her  to  all  alike  ;  and  the 
contemplated  destruction  of  her  prop- 
erty was  the  cause  of  great  anxiety  and 
regret.1 

On  the  following  morning  {May  12tlo) 
Lieutenant-colonel  Lee,  with  many  apol- 
ogies, conveyed  the  unpleasant  intelli- 
gence to  the  lady,  but,  "  with  a  smile  of 
complacency  she  listened  to  the  embar-" 
rassecl  officer,  and  gave  instant  relief  to 
his  agitated  feelings,  by  declaring  that 
she  was  gratified  with  the  opportunity 
of  contributing  to  the  good  of  her  coun- 
try, and  that  she  should  witness  the  ap- 
proaching scene  with  delight.  Shortly 
afterwards,  seeing,  accidentally,  the  bow 
and  arrows  which  had  been  prepared, 
she  sent  for  the  Lieutenant-colonel,  and, 
presenting  him  with  a  bow  and  its  ap- 
paratus, imported  from  India,  she  re- 
quested his  substitution  of  these,  as, 
probably,  better  adapted  for  the  object 
than  those  which  had  been  provided."2 


1  Lee's  Mem.,  pp.  230,  231 ;  Mrs.  Ellet's  Domestic  Hist, 
of  Rev.,  p.  276.— 2  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  231  ;  Moultrie's  Mem., 
ii.  p.  280  ;  Ramsay's  Revolution  in  S.  C,  ii.  pp.  233,  234  ; 
Gordon,  iv.  p.  90. 


The  lines  were  immediately  manned, 
and  an  additional  force  was  stationed 
at  the  battery  to  guard  against  any 
sudden  movement  of  the  enemy,  which 
his  desperate  situation  might  induce 
him  to  make.1  All  necessary  prepara- 
tions having  been  made,  a  flag  was  sent 
to  the  garrison  to  explain  the  danger  of 
its  situation,  and  invite  it  to  surrender ; 
but,  although  the  officer  was  received 
with  the  greatest  politeness,  the  com- 
mander repeated  his  determination  of 
holding  out  to  the  last.2 

It  was  about  noon  when  the  flag  re- 
turned, and  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
sun  had  prepared  the  shingle  roof  for 
the  reception  of  the  missiles.3  The  bow 
was  held  by  Nathan  Savage,  one  of 
General  Marion's  men,4  and  his  first 
arrow  struck  the  roof  and  set  it  on  fire. 
A  second  was  less  successful,  but  the 
third  kindled  a  blaze  in  another  part  of 
the  roof.5  The  garrison  was  immedi- 
ately ordered  into  the  garret  to  knock 
off  the  shingles,  and  check  the  progress 
of  the  flames ;  but  the  field-piece  was 
brought  close  to  one  of  the  gables  of 
the  house,  and,  by  opening  its  fire, 
raked  the  loft  from  end  to  end,  and 
forced  the  soldiers  to  retire.6 

No  other  means  of  checking  the 
flames  could  be  commanded,  and  Lieu- 
tenant McPherson  hung  out  a  white  flag, 
and  asked  for  mercy,  which  was  granted.7 

The   officers   were   immediately   pa- 


1  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  231  ;  Mrs.  Ellet's  Domestic  Hist,  of 
Rev.,  p.  276.—'  Lee's  Mem.,  pp.  231,  332.— s  Ibid.,  p.  232. 

i  Simms'  Marion.—6  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  232  ;  Mrs.  Ellet's 
Domestic  Hist,  of  Rev.,  ii.  p.  276.— 6  Ibid. 

7  Moultrie's  Memoirs,  ii.  p.  280 ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  232. 
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roled,1  and,  with  their  victorious  oppo- 
nents, sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  dinner 
which  Mrs.  Motte  had  provided,2  while 
"  the  deportment  and  demeanor  of  that 
lady  gave  a  zest  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table.  She  did  its  honors  with  that 
unaffected  politeness  which  ever  excites 
esteem  mingled  with  admiration.     Con- 


versing with  ease,  vivacity,  and  good 
sense,  she  obliterated  the  recollection 
of  the  injury  she  had  received ;  and, 
though  warmly  attached  to  the  defend- 
ers of  her  country,  the  engaging  amia- 
bility of  her  manners  left  it  doubtful 
which  set  of  officers  constituted  those 
defenders." * 


CHAPTER    XCIII. 


May  21  to  June  19,  1781. 


THE     SIEGE     OF     FORT     NINETY-SIX,    S.C 


Fort  Ninety-six,  to  which  frequent 
reference  has  been  made,  was  one  of 
the  principal  outposts  of  the  enemy  in 
South  Carolina,  and  was  situated  near 
the  village  of  Cambridge,  in  Abbeville 
District,  South  Carolina.8  The  village 
had  been  stockaded  as  a  protection 
against  the  Indians  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  settlement;4  and,  after  the  ene- 
my had  taken  possession  of  the  State, 
it  had  been  strengthened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  other  works  of  defence.5  The 
principal  of  these,  called  The  Star  Bat- 
tery, had  been  constructed  from  plans 
of  Lieutenant  Haldane  of  the  engineers, 
an  aid  of  Lord  Cornwallis ; 6  and  it  con- 
sisted of  sixteen  salient  and  re-enter- 


1  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  232. — a  Ibid.  ;  Weems  and  Horry's 
Marion,  p.  221.— s  Mills'  Statistics  of  S.  C,  p.  350. 

4  McKenzie's  Strictures  on  Tarleton,  p.  142  ;  Johnson's 
Life  of  Greene,  ii.  p.  138  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  240  ;  Stedman, 
ii.  p.  364. — 6  Johnson's  Life  of  Greene,  ii.  p.  139  ;  Lee's 
Memoirs,  p.  240 ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  364. 

8  McKenzie's  Strictures,  p.  143  ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  240. 


ing  angles,  surrounded  by  a  dry  ditch, 
fraise,  and  abatis,  and  was  situate  on 
"  the  right,"  or  southern  side  of  the  vil- 
lage, with  which  it  communicated.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  village  was  a 
valley,  through  which  ran  a  brook, 
from  which  the  garrison  received  its 
supply  of  water.  The  district  prison, 
which  was  within  the  inclosure  of  the 
village,  was  fortified,  for  the  purpose  of 
commanding  this  brook,  on  its  southern 
bank,  while  on  the  northern,  for  the 
same  purpose,  a  strong  stockade  fort, 
with  two  block-houses,  also  communi- 
cating with  the  village  by  a  covered- 
way,  had  been  erected.2  The  garrison 
consisted  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  from  Delancy's  First  battalion  of 
New  York  Tories ;   two  hundred  from 

the   Second   battalion   of  New  Jersey 

7 i — . — ~ 

1  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  232. — a  McKenzie's  Strictures,  p. 
143  ;  Johnson's  Life  of  Greene,  ii.  p.  140  ;  Lee's  Memoirs 
pp.  240,  241  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  364. 
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Volunteers  (Tories) ;  and  about  two 
hundred  South  Carolina  Tories,  under 
Colouel  King,  the  whole  being  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Cru- 
ger — a  New  York  Tory.1  Two  hun- 
dred men,  under  Major  Green  of  De- 
lancy's  regiment,  formed  the  garrison 
of  The  Star  Battery  •  "a  captain's  par- 
ty and  some  militia"  were  posted  in  the 
stockade  fort,  north  from  the  brook; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  garrison,  with 
the  commander,  occupied  the  stockaded 
village.2  Three  three-pounders  consti- 
tuted the  whole  of  the  artillery  which 
the  garrison  possessed,  and  the  supply 
of  ammunition,  as  well  as  of  artillerists, 
is  said  to  have  been  small.3 

On  the  twenty-first  of  May,  the  ad- 
vance of  General  Greene's  army  ap- 
peared before  the  works;4  and  on  the 
next  day  the  main  body  came  up.5 
Although  the  works  were  yet  unfinish- 
ed, they  were  formidable,  and  the  skill 
and  energy  of  the  commander  were 
called  into  requisition  to  render  them 
as  perfect  as  possible.6 

The  weakness  of  General  Greene's 
force  prevented  a  complete  investment 
of  the  works,7  and  this  cause,  added  to 
the  want  of  a  proper  battery, — -his  ar- 
tillery consisting  of  light  field-pieces,8 — 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  siege. 


1  McKenzie's  Strictures,  p.  144  ;  Johnson's  Life  of 
Greene,  ii.  p.  139  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  366. — a  McKenzie's 
Strictures,  p.  145. — 3  Ibid.,  pp.  145,  146  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p. 
241 ;  Stedman,  ii.  pp.  365,  366.— 4  McKenzie's  Strictures, 
p.  146  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  366. — 5  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p. 
143  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  240. — 6  McKenzie's  Strictures,  p. 
146  ;  Stedman,  ii.  pp.  364,  365. — '  Johnson's  Greene,  ii. 
p.  142. — 8  McKenzie's  Strictures,  p.  146  ;  Marshall,  iv. 
p.  589. 


On  the  night  of  the  twenty-first,  with 
great  indiscretion,  two  works  were 
thrown  up  within  sixty  yards  from  the 
fort,  without  even  sending  a  summons 
to  the  garrison.  Stung  with  this  indig- 
nity, their  destruction  was  determined 
on;  and,  by  eleven  o'clock  the  next 
morning  the  platform  in  the  salient  an- 
gle of  the  Star,  nearest  to  the  besiegers, 
was  completed,  and  mounted  with  guns 
to  fire  en  barbet.  These,  with  the  co- 
operation of  a  sortie,  under  Lieutenant 
Roney,  on  the  next  night,  entirely  de- 
stroyed the  obnoxious  structures  before 
General  Greene,  who  moved  with  the 
covering  parties  to  protect  them,  could 
reach  the  ground.1 

The  celebrated  Kosciusko  was  the 
engineer,2  and,  under  his  directions,  on 
the  twenty-third  of  May,  ground  was 
broken  at  a  greater  distance  ;8  the  Star 
Battery  was  approached  by  parallels ; 
and  two  saps  wrere  begun,  with  batteries 
to  cover  them,  and  a  proper  guard.4 
Notwithstanding  the  frequent  sorties 
from  the  garrison,  which  interrupted 
the  work,  the  second  parallel  was  com- 
pleted on  the  third  of  June,  and  the 
garrison  was  then  summoned  to  surren- 
der.5    This  summons  having  been   re- 


1  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p.  143  ;  McKenzie's  Strictures, 
pp.  147,  148;  Lee's  Mem.,  pp.  241,  242;  Stedman,  ii. 
pp.  366,  367  ;  Moultrie's  Memoirs,  ii.  p.  285. 

2  Mills'  Statis.  of  S.  C.,  p.  351  ;  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p. 
141  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  241.  Mills  (p.  351)  condemns  Kos- 
ciusko for  not  opening  his  trenches  nearer  the  lines,  but 
the  last  sentence  relieves  him  of  this  charge. 

*  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p.  143  ;  McKenzie's  Strictures, 
p.  148 ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  242  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  367. 

4  McKenzie's  Strictures,  p.  149. 

8  Ibid.  ;  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  pp.  143,  144 ;  Lee's  Me- 
moirs, p.  252 ;  Stedman,  ii.  pp.  367,  368. 
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jected,  a  heavy  cross-fire  was  opened 
from  the  besiegers'  light  pieces ;  and 
the  works  were  pushed  forward  with 
great  zeal.1 

On  the  eighth  of  June,  General 
Greene  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival 
of  General  Pickens  and  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Lee,  and  their  command,  from 
Augusta,2 — -which  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Americans  three  days  be- 
fore,3— and,  taking  advantage  of  this 
small  increase  in  his  force,  he  imme- 
diately invested  the  small  stockade  on 
the  north  side  of  the  brook,  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  off  the  garrison's 
supply  of  water.4 

In  the  mean  time  Lord  Rawdon,  who 
had  arrived  in  Charleston,  had  been  re- 
inforced, on  the  third  of  June,  by  the 
arrival  of  three  regiments  from  Ire- 
land,5 and  on  the  seventh  he  marched 
for  the  relief  of  Fort  Ninety-six.6  On 
the  eleventh  the  .  intelligence  of  this 
movement  reached  General  Greene ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  expected  re- 
inforcements from  Virginia  had  not  ar- 
rived, he  adopted  such  measures  to  se- 
cure his  army  and  the  garrison,  as  his 
circumstances  allowed.7    He  immediate- 


1  McKenzie's   Strictures,  p.   151  ;    Lee's  Memoirs,   p. 

252  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  368 ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  587. 

3  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  251  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  369  ;  Marshall, 
iv.  p.  587.  Judge  Johnson  (Life  of  Greene,  ii.  p.  147)  says 
they  arrived  on  the  twelfth.—3  Vide  Chap.  LXXXVIII. 

4  McKenzie's  Strictures,  p.  153  ;  Johnson's  Greene,  ii. 
p.  147  ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  252  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  588. 

6  Stedman,  ii.  p.  371  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  93. 

6  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  253  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  93  ;  Marshall,  iv. 
p.  589.  Judge  Johnson  (Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  ii.  p.  152) 
says  he  left  Charleston  on  the  eleventh. 

7  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  pp.  144, 146  ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p. 

253  ;  Gen.  Greene  to  Congress,  June  20,  1781. 


ly  detached  all  his  cavalry  to  strengthen 
General  Sumter's  command,  and  gave 
orders  to  that  officer  to  keep  in  his 
lordship's  front,  and  to  exert  every 
means  in  his  power  to  check  his  pro- 
gress.1 Orders  were  also  issued  to  Gen- 
erals Marion  and  Pickens  to  co-operate 
with  General  Sumter ;  and  it  was  hoped 
to  secure  the  garrison  before  Lord  Raw- 
don  could  reach  the  ground.2 

At  the  same  time  the  approaches 
were  pushed  forward  with  great  vigor;8 
the  third  parallel  was  nearly  comple- 
ted;4 a  Mayham  tower  —  which  had 
been  employed  with  so  much  success 
at  Forts  Watson  and  Cornwallis5 — had 
been  carried  to  the  height  of  forty  feet, 
overlooking  the  parapets  of  the  Star 
Battery,  and  affording  shelter  to  a  large 
body  of  superior  marksmen ; 6  arrows, 
bearing  fire-balls,  were  discharged — as 
they  had  been  at  Fort  Motte7 — and 
compelled  the  garrison  to  remove  the 
roofs  from  the  quarters  and  other  build- 
ings ;s  and,  on  the  twelfth  of  June,  a 


i  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  pp.  146,  147  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p. 
253  ;  Gen.  Greene  to  Congress,  June  20,  1781  ;  Mar- 
shall, iv.  p.  589.  It  is  said  the  message  was  carried  by  a 
young  lady,  named  Emily  Geiger.  With  considerable 
difficulty  she  succeeded  in  her  purposes,  notwithstanding 
she  was  captured  on  her  way. — Mrs.  Ellet's  Domestic  His- 
tory of  Revolution,  ii.  pp.  280,  281. 

2  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  pp.  146,  147  ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p, 
253. — s  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p.  143  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  253. 

4  Gen.  Greene  to  Congress,  June  20,  1781. 

6  Judge  Johnson  (Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  ii.  p.  147)  erro- 
neously supposes  this  was  the  first  attempt  to  use  such 
structures,  but,  by  reference  to  Chap.  LXXXVIL,  and  the 
references  there  cited,  his  error  will  be  seen. 

6  McKenzie's  Strictures,  p.  151  ;  Johnson's  Greene,  ii. 
p.  148  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  368  ;  Gen.  Greene  to  Congress, 
June  20,  1781.—'  Vide  Chap.  XCII. 

8  McKenzie's  Strictures,  pp.  151, 152 ;  Johnson's  Greene, 
ii.  p.  147  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  368. 
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rash  attempt  was  made  to  set  fire  to  the 
stockade,  by  means  of  the  abatis,  where- 
in Sergeant  Whaling  and  five  men  were 
killed,  four  only  escaping.1  On  the 
seventeenth  of  June  the  communication 
between  the  fort  and  the  brook  was  cut 
off,  and  taken  possession  of  by  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Lee  ;  and  "  the  sufferings  of 
the  garrison,"  now  deprived  of  water, 
and  unable  to  procure  it  by  digging, 
"were  now  extreme."2 

The  successful  termination  of  the 
siege  was  now  supposed  to  be  not  far 
distant ;  but,  on  the  same  day  {June 
17^A),  intelligence  of  the  rapid  approach 
of  Lord  Rawdon,  who,  by  a  detour,  had 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  Generals  Sum- 
ter, Marion,  and  Pickens,  gave  encour- 
agement to  the  garrison,  and  forced 
new  plans  on  the  besiegers.3 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  of 
June  the  third  parallel  was  completed, 
the  abatis  of  the  Star  Battery  was 
turned,  the  pickets  were  drawn  out, 
two  trenches  and  a  mine  were  brought 
forward  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ditch, 
and  the  Mayham  tower  was  completed.4 
The  troops  had  witnessed  the  spirit  of 
their  commander,  and  manifested  a 
strong  desire  to  attack  the  works  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements ; 
and  orders  were  accordingly  issued,  and 


1  Garden's  Anecdotes,  i.  pp.  149,  150  ;  McKenzie's 
Strictures,  p.  155  ;  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  pp.  147,  148  ; 
Lee's  Mem.,  pp.  253,  254. — 'Lee's  Mem.,  p.  254;  Mc- 
Kenzie's Strictures,  p.  156  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p  370  ;  Serg. 
Lamb's  Jour,  of  Occur.,  p.  365. — s  McKenzie's  Strictures, 
p.  157  ;  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p.  148  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  589. 

4  McKenzie's  Strictures,  p.  158;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  255  ; 
Stedman,  ii.  p.  372.  Mr.  Mills  (Stalis.  of  S.  0.,  p.  350) 
gives  a  description  of  this  mine. 


preparations    made,   for   an   assault   at 
noon  on  the  eighteenth.1 

Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell,  of  Vir- 
ginia, with  detachments  from  the  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  lines,  was  intrusted 
with  the  attack  on  the  left — that  on 
the  Star  Battery ;  and  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Lee,  with  the  Legion  infantry  and 
the  fragment  of  the  veteran  Delaware 
regiment,  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
attack  on  the  right — that  on  the  stock- 
ade fort ;  Lieutenants  Duval  and  Seldon 
commanded  the  forlorn  hopes  on  the 
left ;  Captain  Rudolph,  of  the  Legion, 
that  on  the  right.2  At  eleven  o'clock 
the  third  parallel  was  manned ;  and 
the  Mayham  tower  was  occupied  by 
the  sharp-shooters.3  At  twelve  the  as- 
saulting parties  moved  forward  to  at- 
tack the  lines ;  the  field-pieces  opened, 
if  possible,  a  more  furious  fire ;  the 
riflemen,  from  the  tower,  cut  down 
every  man  who  showed  himself  within 
the  works  ;  the  ditch,  filled  with  fa- 
cines,  which  had  been  prepared  for  that 
purpose,  were  passed  by  the  forlorn- 
hopes  ;  and  detachments,  provided  with 
hooks,  attempted  to  tear  down,  from  the 
parapets,  the  sand-bags  behind  which 
the  garrison  had  taken  shelter.4  Every 
man  in  the  forlorn-hopes  performed  his 
duty,  and  none  appeared  to  falter  in 
the  discharge  of  those  labors  which 
had  been  assigned  to  him. 


1  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  255. — 2  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p.  149  ; 
Lee's  Mem.,  p.  255  ;  Gen.  Greene  to  Congress,  June  20, 
1781. — 3  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  255  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  591. 

*  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  pp.  149,  150  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  pp. 
255,  256 ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  372 ;  Gen.  Greene  to  Congress. 
June  20,  1781 ;  McKenzie's  Strictures,  p.  158. 
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The  besieged,  however,  were  not  less 
determined ;  and,  while  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  assault  were  in  progress, 
outside  the  town,  equally  judicious  ar- 
rangements were  in  progress,  within  the 
works,  to  repel  the  assailants.  Sand- 
bags had  been  piled  on  the  parapets, 
with  loop-holes  between  them,  through 
which  the  riflemen  could  pour  a  certain 
fire  on  the  assaulting  columns  without 
danger  from  the  sharp-shooters  which 
had  been  posted  on  the  Mayham  tower;1 
a  battery,  mounting  his  entire  force  of 
artillery,  had  been  so  placed  that  it 
could  command  the  advance  of  both 
wings  of  the  assailants  ;2  and  small  par- 
ties of  light  troops  had  been  ordered  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  make 
sorties  whenever  the  state  of  the  assail- 
ants appeared  to  warrant  such  a  move- 
ment.3 

When  the  forlorn-hopes,  under  Lieu- 
tenants Duval  and  Seldon,  entered  the 
ditch  of  the  Star,  a  heavy  and  destruc- 
tive fire,  from  behind  the  sand-bags,  was 
opened  on  them ;  and  the  enfilading  fire, 
from  the  battery,  swept  their  position.4 
At  this  moment,  Major  Green,  who  com- 
manded in  the  Star,  ordered  two  light 
parties,  of  thirty  men  each,  commanded 
by  Captain  Campbell,  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Captain  French,  of  New  York,  to 
sally  from  a  port  in  the  rear  of  the 
battery,  and  by  taking  opposite  direc- 


1  McKenzie's  Strictures,  p.  151  ;  Johnson's  Greene,  ii. 
p.  148;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  254;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  368. 

9  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p.  150  ;  McKenzie's  Strictures,  p. 
158  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  591. — 8  McKenzie's  Strictures,  p.  159. 

4  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p.  150  ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  256  ; 
Gordon,  iv.  pp.  94,  95. 


tions,  to  fall  on  the  flanks  of  the  for- 
lorn-hopes, with  the  bayonet,  while  the 
fire  from  the  parapets,  in  front,  covered 
the  movement.  This  order  was  prompt- 
ly obeyed,  and  a  desperate  contest  en- 
sued.1 With  a  gallantry  which  was 
never  surpassed,  Lieutenants  Duval  and 
Seldon  maintained  the  unequal  contest, 
until  both  fell,  wounded,  when  they 
were  ordered  to  withdraw,  and  retired 
with  great  loss2 — the  assaulting  par- 
ty, under  Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell, 
from  some  unexplained  cause,  having 
remained  in  the  trenches,8  without  ren- 
dering any  support  to  the  gallant  for- 
lorn-hopes, and,  without  doubt,  con- 
tributed, very  materially,  to  the  unfor- 
tunate result.  The  right  wing  of  the 
assailants,  led  by  Captain  Rudolph,  was 
more  successful  in  its  assault  on  the  left 
of  the  enemy's  lines.  Entering  the 
ditch,  "  and  followed  by  the  column" 
the  forlorn-hope  "  soon  opened  its  way 
into  the  fort,"  from  which  the  enemy 
had,  unknown  to  the  assailants,  retreat- 
ed on  the  preceding  night.4 

General    Greene,  witnessed    the    re- 
pulse of  his  left  wing  with  regret,  al- 


1  McKenzie's  Strictures,  pp.  159,  160;  Lee's  Mem.,  p. 
256  ;  Stedman,  ii.  pp.  372,  373.  Judge  Johnson  {Life  of 
Gen.  Greene,  ii.  p.  150)  disputes  the  correctness  of  that 
part  of  the  account  which  relates  to  the  sortie. 

2  Tarleton's  Southern  Campaigns,  p.  497  ;  Johnson's 
Greene,  ii.  p.  150  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  373  ;  Gen.  Greene  to 
Congress,  June  20,  1781  ;  Serg.  Lamb's  Jour,  of  Occur., 
p.  366  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  94.  Lieut.-Col.  Lee  (Memoirs,  p. 
256)  says  they  were  driven  back. 

3  McKenzie's  Strictures,  p.  159  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  372  ; 
Serg.  Lamb's  Jour,  of  Occur.,  p.  366  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  95. 

4  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p.  150  ;  McKenzie's  Strictures, 
p.  156  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  94.  Lieut.-Col.  Lee  (Memoirs,  p. 
256)  says  he  drove  the  garrison  from  the  redoubt. 
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though  he  was  "  charmed  with  the 
courage  which  was  displayed"  by  the 
troops ;  but  the  cardinal  principle  of 
his  policy — "  the  preservation  of  an 
adequate  force  to  keep  the  field1' — 
forbade  a  renewal  of  the  assault  on  the 
Star,  even  with  the  increased  chances 
of  success,  which  the  occupation  of  the 
stockade  fort  afforded,  while  it  was  pos- 
sible it  might  reduce  his  force  beyond 
the  bounds  of  prudence.1  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  withdraw  from  the  lines, 
without  hazarding  a  meeting  with  Lord 
Rawclon,  who  was  then  rapidly  ap- 
proaching ;  and,  after  burying  his  dead,2 
on  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth,  he 
raised  the  siege,  and  retired  towards 
Charlotte  in  North  Carolina.8 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  un- 


i  Johnson's  Life  of  Greene,  ii.  p.  151  ;  Lee's  Memoirs, 
p.  256. 

'  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p.  152.  Lieut. -Col.  Lee  {Mem., 
p.  256)  says  Col.  Cruger  rejected  the  flag  by  which  Gen. 
Greene  asked  permission  to  bury  his  dead  which  had 
fallen  within  the  lines  ;  but  Judge  Johnson  cites  the 
words  of  the  written  answer,  showing  the  error. 

3  McKenzie's  Strictures,  p.  160 ;  Johnson's  Greene,  ii. 
p.  154;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  257  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  373. 
Vol.  I.— 88 


fortunate  affair,  was  Captain  Armstrong 
of  the  Maryland  line,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four,  killed  and  wounded;1 
that  of  the  enemy,  Lieutenant  Roney 
and  eighty-four  men.2 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first, 
Lord  Rawdon  reached  Fort  Ninety-six, 
having  been  only  fourteen  days  on  the 
route  from  Charleston ; 8  and  on  the 
same  evening  he  started  in  pursuit  of 
General  Greene.4  On  the  south  side  of 
the  Enoree  River  his  advance  came  up 
with  the  American  rear  guard,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant-colonels  Lee  and 
Washington  ;5  but  no  attempt  was  made 
to  molest  the  retreat,6  and,  soon  after- 
wards, his  lordship  returned  to  Fort 
Ninety-six,  and  soon  afterwards  that 
post  was  evacuated.7 

1  Marshall,  iv.  p.  592. — "  McKenzie's  Strictures,  p.  164 ; 
Stedman,  ii.  p.  373. — 3  McKenzie's  Strictures,  p.  160  ; 
Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  257  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  373. 

4  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  258  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  373  ;  Serg.  Lamb's 
Jour,  of  Occur.,  p.  367.  Judge  Johnson  (Life  of  Gen. 
Greene,  ii.  p.  155)  says  Lord  Rawdon  did  not  leave  Ninety- 
six  until  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth. 

*  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  258. — °  Gordon,  iv.  p.  96. 

'  Marshall,  iv.  p.  596  ;  Tarleton,  p.  502. 


CHAPTER    XCIV. 


June  26,  1781. 


THE    ACTION    AT    SPENCER'S    ORDINARY,  VA. 


While  Lord  Cornwallis  was  attempt- 
ing to  regain  Virginia,  as  lie  had  re- 
gained South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  he 
was  opposed,  among  others,  by  General 
Lafayette,  and  a  respectable  force  of 
efficient  troops.1  On  the  sixteenth  of 
June  the  enemy  entered  Richmond; 
but,  having  received  information  of  the 
approach  of  a  strong  body  of  mounted 
men,  under  General  Muhlenberg,  and 
acting  under  the  instructions  received 
from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  that  position 
was  abandoned  on  the  twenty-first,  and 
the  army  moved  towards  Williamsburg, 
by  way  of  New  Kent  Court-house. 

While  Lord  Cornwallis  was  at  the 
latter  place,  information  was  received 
that  a  foundry  and  some  boats  were  on 
the  Chickahominy  Creek;2  and,  on  the 
twenty-third  of  June,8  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Simcoe,  with  the  Queen's  Rangers 
and  a  party  of  Yagers,  was  detached 
"  to  destroy  this  property,  to  collect  all 
the  cattle  he  could  find  in  the  country, 
and  to  proceed  to  Williamsburg."  At 
an  early  hour  on  the  next  morning,  the 
detachment  moved  to  the  Chickahomi- 

1  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  299.— 2  Ibid. 

8  Mr.  Girardin  (Hist,  of  Virginia,  p.  509)  supposes  this 
detachment  was  sent  from  Williamsburg.  As  Lord  Corn- 
wallis did  not  reach  that  place  until  the  25th,  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  is  in  error,  in  that  respect. 


ny  Creek,  but  it  found  "little  or  noth- 
ing to  destroy,"  and  "cattle-driving" — 
an  employment  in  which  the  Tories  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  took  partic- 
ular delight  and  peculiarly  excelled — ■ 
was  all  which  remained  for  the  ma- 
rauders to  do. 

With  the  assistance  of  a  kindred 
band  of  Tories  from  Worth  Carolina, 
led  by  Captain  Branson,  the  several 
plantations  on  the  route  were  stripped 
of  their  cattle ;  and  the  Rangers,  with 
the  drove,  were  hastening  onward  to- 
wards Williamsburg,  by  way  of  Spen- 
cer's Ordinary — a  well-known  tavern, 
kept  by  one  Spencer,  which  stood  at 
the  junction  of  the  roads  which  led  to 
Jamestown  and  to  Williamsburg,  some 
six  or  seven  miles  from  the  latter  place.1 

Intelligence  of  the  movements  of  this 
expedition  had  reached  General  Lafay- 
ette, who  was  then  posted  at  Tyre's 
plantation,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Williamsburg,2  and  he  determined  to 
intercept  it.  Accordingly,  he  detached 
Lieutenant-colonel  Butler — one  of  the 
most  energetic  officers  in  the  army8 — 
with   his   regiment    of    riflemen ;    two 

i  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  300.— a  Ibid.,  p.  299. 
3  Col.  Butler  was  second  in  command,  under  Col.  Mor- 
gan, at  the  battle  of  Saratoga. 
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other  corps  of  riflemen  commanded  by 
Majors  Call  and  Willis  ;  and  Major  Mc- 
Pherson  with  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  horsemen,  for  that  purpose  ;* 
and  the  enemy  was  overtaken  near 
Spencer's,  while  he  was  refreshing  his 
party,  and  awaiting  the  return  of  his 
cattle-drivers,  who  had  been  sent  out  to 
the  neighboring  plantations  to  rob  them 
of  their  stock. 

The  infantry  and  Yagers,  which  were 
in  advance,  with  two  field-pieces,  occu- 
pied the  right  of  the  Williamsburg  road, 
opposite  Spencer's  tavern ;  while  the 
cavalry,  in  the  rear,  were  feeding  their 
horses  at  Mr.  Lee's  plantation,  an  ele- 
vated position  on  the  right  of  the  James- 
town road.  A  company  of  the  Legion 
infantry  had  been  posted,  in  the  rear, 
as  a  picket ;  and  Trumpeter  Barney 
had  also  been  stationed  on  an  elevated 
ground,  in  the  rear  of  Mr.  Lee's,  as  a 
vidette,  to  guard  against  surprise. 

With  so  much  address  was  the  ad- 
vance of  the  pursuing  party  conducted 
that  it  escaped  the  notice  of  the  picket ; 
and  the  cavalry  was  close  upon  the  Le- 
gion cavalry,  at  Mr.  Lee's,  before  it  was 
seen.  At  that  moment  the  trumpeter 
saw  them,  and  gave  the  alarm ;  but, 
before  the  horsemen  could  mount,  the 
assailants  had  seized  the  enemy's  bat- 
horses.  A  sharp  conflict  ensued  be- 
tween the  Legion  cavalry,  led  by  Cap- 
tain Shank,2  and  the  American  horse- 
men, led  by  Major  McPherson,  in  which 

1  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  300.—"  Lieut-Col.  Lee  {Mem.,  p.  300) 
says  the  charge  was  led  by  Lieut.  Lollar  ;  but,  as  Col.  Siru- 
coe,  the  commander  of  the  party,  has  said  it  was  Capt. 
Shank,  I  have  preferred  his  statement. 


the  latter  were  repulsed,  with  the  loss 
of  Lieutenant  Breso  and  some  privates, 
who  were  taken  prisoners.1 

At  the  same  time,  while  the  cavalry 
were  thus  engaged,  the  main  body  of 
the  Americans  had  moved  forward  to 
support  Major  McPherson ;  driving  the 
enemy's  picket,  before  referred  to ;  cov- 
ering the  retreat  of  the  cavalry  with  "  a 
heavy  fire  ; "  and  compelling  the  ene- 
my's cavalry,  in  its  turn,  to  retire.  It 
acted  nobly ;  and,  after  having  repulsed 
the  enemy's  cavalry,  on  the  right  of  the 
main  road,  towards  Mr.  Lee's,  it  formed, 
by  echelons,  behind  a  fence  which  sep- 
arated the  woods  from  the  cleared 
fields,  in  the  rear  of  Spencer's  tavern, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  and 
checked  the  advance  of  the  enemy's 
infantry,  which  had  formed,  and  was 
advancing  to  turn  its  left  flank.  While 
this  movement  was  in  progress,  and  the 
infantry  of  both  parties  were  evidently 
preparing  for  a  desperate  struggle,  the 
enemy's  cavalry  was  moved,  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  from  the  scene  of  its  re- 
pulse, at  Mr.  Lee's,  to  the  left  flank  of 
his  line  of  infantry,  where  it  occupied 
the  road,  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
any  success,  or  to  break  the  blow,  in 
case  of  a  disaster  befalling  the  infant- 
ry.  One  of  the  enemy's  field-pieces — 
the  other  having  been  disabled — had 
been  placed  in  battery,  on  a  rising 
ground,  on  the  left  of  his  line ;  the 
stolen  cattle  had  been  pushed  forward, 
with  the  baggage,  towards  Williams- 
burg ;  expresses  had  been  sent  to  Lord 

1  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  300. 
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Cornwallis,  with  intelligence  of  the  at- 
tack ;  the  Quarter-master  had  been  di- 
rected to  cut  down  trees  for  the  purpose 
of  barricading  a  pass,  near  by,  near 
which  the  corps  was  to  rally,  in  case  of 
defeat ;  and  every  precaution,  which  the 
experience  and  good  judgment  of  the 
enemy  could  devise,  had  been  adopted. 

The  enemy's  line, — which  had  been 
so  far  expanded  that  intervening  spaces, 
of  some  extent,  existed  between  the 
companies, — -was  moving  slowly  over 
the  ploughed  field  which  lay  in  front 
of  the  American  line,  when  a  consider- 
able body  of  troops,  which  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Butler  had  left  on  the  right  side 
of  the  road,  to  protect  his  right  flank, 
attempted  to  cross  the  road,  and  fall  on 
its  left  flank.  In  consequence  of  the 
high  fences  which  skirted  the  road, 
this  movement  was  made  without  any 
regard  to  order ;  and  Captain  Shank 
taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  into 
which  the  party  had  fallen,  dashed  up 
the  road,  with  the  remnants  of  his  cav- 
alry, and  scattered  it,  with  considerable 
loss.  This  fact,  probably,  produced  an 
evil  effect  in  the  American  line, — the 
charge  of  the  cavalry  having  been  made 
on  its  right  flank, — and,  although  it  sus- 
tained the  action  for  some  time,  it  finally 
gave  way. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  tri- 
umph, "  the  instant  Lieutenant-colonel 
Simcoe  could  draw  off  and  collect  his 
force,  it  was  thought  proper  to  retreat" 
leaving  his  wounded  at  Spencer's  tav- 
ern, with  a  flag  and  his  surgeon's  mate, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Americans. 


Both  parties  appear  to  have  been 
deceived  respecting  the  positions  and 
movements  of  the  main  bodies  of  their 
respective  antagonists ;  and  each  re- 
tired, apparently  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sult, and  claiming  the  victory. 

The  enemy's  loss,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  was  about  thirty-five ; 
but  General  Lafayette  supposed  it  ex- 
ceeded one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  loss 
of  the  Americans  is  not  known. 

The  enemy  exulted  considerably  over 
the  result  of  this  affair,  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Simcoe,  speaking  of  it,  has  said 
that  he  "  has  ever  considered  it  as  the 
climax  of  a  campaign  of  five  years ;  as 
the  result  of  true  discipline  acquired  in 
that  space  by  unremitted  diligence,  toil, 
and  danger ;  as  an  honorable  victory 
earned  by  veteran  intrepidity."  With- 
out desiring  to  disturb  the  equanimity 
of  that  gallant  officer,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  remark,  that  if  this  result 
was  "  the  climax,"  and  the  end  for 
which  the  zealous  officers  of  that  active 
band  of  loyalists  had  labored  for  five 
years,  they  had  been  easily  satisfied ; 
and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  action 
at  Spencer's  Ordinary  is  now  so  little 
known,  even  in  Virginia,  does  it  not 
prove,  in  truth,  that 

"  This  world  is  biit  a  fleeting  show  ?" 


[The  narrative  in  this  chapter  has  been  based  on  the 
account  given  by  Lieut. -Col.  Simcoe,  in  his  interesting 
"Journal  of  the  Operations  of  the  Queen's  Rangers,"  and  on 
the  very  valuable  map  of  the  ground  and  movements, 
which  he  has  preserved.  Where  other  references  have 
not  been  made,  therefore,  Simcoe' s  Journal  and  map  are 
my  only  authority.] 


CHAPTER    XCV. 


July  6,  1781. 


THE    ACTION    AT    JAMESTOWN    FORD,    VA. 


Gexeral  Cornwallis  having  reached 
Williamsburg,  as  related  in  a  former 
chapter,1  preparations  were  made  for 
his  passage  over  the  James  River ; 2  and 
General  Lafayette,  waiting  his  motions, 
remained  at  Tyre's  plantation.3 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  opera- 
tions which  he  had  adopted,  Lord  Corn- 
wallis moved  from  Williamsburg  on  the 
fourth  of  July;4  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  the  Queen's  Rangers,  un- 
der Lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe,  passed 
the  river  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
the  passage  of  the  baggage.5  On  the 
fifth  and  sixth  of  July  the  passage  of 
the  baggage  and  bat-horses  was  contin- 
ued ;  and  the  seventh  was  the  time 
which  had  been  assigned  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  main  body  of  the  army.6 

The  intentions  of  the  enemy  were 
properly  understood  by  General  Lafay- 
ette ;  the  principal  difficulty  which  he 
experienced  being  in  the  means  to  be 
employed  for  securing  correct  informa- 


1  Vide  Chap.  XCIV.— 3  Tarleton's  Southern  Campaigns, 
p.  352  — s  Gordon,  iv.  p.  117  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  300. 

4  Campbell's  Hist.  Virginia,  p.  176  ;  Lord  Cornwallis  to 
Sir  H.  Clinton,  "  Cobham,  July  8,  1781  ;"  Tarleton.  p. 
352  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  117.— 6  Simcoe's  Jour.,  p.  239  ;  Tarle- 
ton. p.  352  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  301. — 6  Serg.  Lamb's  Jour- 
nal of  Occurrences,  p.  373  ;  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Sir  H. 
Clinton,  July  8,  1781. 


tion  of  the  enemy's  movements.  In  this 
he  was  opposed,  chiefly,  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  manoeuvres  of  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis, who,  penetrating  the  purposes  of 
General  Lafayette,  so  concealed  his 
own,  that  the  latter  was  kept  in  per- 
fect ignorance  of  the  details  of  the 
movements  of  his  adversary,  while  he 
supposed  that  every  feature  was  fully 
understood.1 

The  design  of  General  Lafayette  was 
to  wait  until  the  greater  part  of  the 
enemy  had  passed  the  river,  and  then 
to  fall  on  the  rear  of  that  portion  which 
remained,  while  its  numbers  or  means 
of  defence  were  not  sufficient  to  secure 
it  from  his  assault.  With  this  design 
he  moved  from  Tyre's,  and,  on  the 
evening  of  the  fifth  of  July  he  en- 
camped within  eight  or  nine  miles  of 
the  enemy.  On  the  next  morning,  sup- 
posing the  proper  time  had  come  for 
his  intended  blow,  he  prepared  for  the 
assault ;  and,  notwithstanding  intelli- 
gence was  brought  by  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Mercer,  from  Greenspring,  that 
the  main  body  had  not  yet  crossed  the 
river,  he  pressed  forward  to  that  place, 


1  Gordon,  iv.  p.  117  ;  History  of  Civil  War  in  America, 
ill.  p.  233  ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  pp.  301,  302. 
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reaching  it  within  a  few  minutes  after 
Lord  Cornwallis  had  left  it  and  moved 
towards  the  ford.  So  perfect,  indeed, 
had  Lord  Cornwallis  perfected  his  plans, 
that  General  Lafayette  discredited  the 
report  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Mercer ; 
and  this,  added  to  the  anxiety  to  fight, 
which  the  army  evinced,  induced  him 
to  abandon  his  usual  caution,  and  attack 
the  enemy.1 

The  ground,  in  front  of  Greenspring, 
between  the  mansion  and  the  Williams- 
burg road,  is  low  and  wet,  forming  a 
morass,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
width,  and  passable  only  by  a  narrow 
causeway  of  logs.2  Over  this  causeway 
the  enemy  had  gradually  withdrawn  ; 
and  the  same  narrow  pathway  afforded 
the  only  way  by  which  General  Lafay- 
ette could  pursue  him.  "  Sage  and  ex- 
perienced" as  he  was,  Lord  Cornwallis 
rejoiced  that  his  adversary  was  giving 
way  to  the  rashness  of  youth ;  and  "  his 
measures  were  taken  to  encourage  the 
adventurous  spirit,  with  the  resolution 
of  turning  it  to  his  own  advantage."8 
His  troops,  both  on  the  line  of  march 
and  in  camp,  were  kept  as  compact  as 
possible ;  and  orders  were  given,  in  case 
of  an  attack,  that  his  pickets  should  fall 
back  with  the  appearance  of  alarm  and 
confusion,  for  the  purpose  of  leading  on 
the  assailants.4 

At  length,  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,    General    Lafayette    moved 


'Lee's  Mem.,  p.  302.— 2  Ibid.— 9  Lord  Cornwallis  to 
Sir  H.  Clinton,  July  8,  1781  ;  Tarleton,  p.  353  ;  Lee's 
Mem.,  p.  303.— 4  Marshall's  Washington,  iv.  p.  498  ; 
Serg.  Lamb's  Journal  of  Occurrences,  p.  373  ;  Girardin's 
Virginia,  p.  512. 


from  Greenspring,  in  pursuit  of  what 
he  supposed  to  have  been  the  rear  of 
the  British  army.  A  small  party  of 
dragoons,  followed  by  the  rifles,  com- 
manded by  Majors  Call  and  Willis,  led 
the  way  over  the  causeway,  and  halt- 
ed in  a  wood  near  the  Williamsburg 
road.  The  cavalry  of  Colonel  Armand 
and  Lieutenant-colonel  Mercer's  com- 
mands, led  by  Major  McPherson,  fol- 
lowed next ;  and  they  were  supported 
by  the  Pennsylvania  line,  led  by  the 
fearless  General  Wayne.  The  Baron 
Steuben,  with  the  militia,  remained  at 
Greenspring,  as  a  reserve ;  but  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  bodies,  and  the 
intervening  causeway,  neutralized  the 
benefit  which  such  a  body  might,  rea- 
sonably, be  expected  to  afford.1 

After  the  main  body  had  crossed  the 
causeway  the  riflemen  were  thrown 
upon  the  flanks,  while  the  cavalry  con- 
tinued to  move  in  advance  of  the  col- 
umn.2 In  this  order  the  advance  had 
not  moved  more  than  a  mile  when, 
about  sunset,8  it  was  thrown  back  by  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  enemy's  Yagers ; 
when  Lieutenant-colonel  Mercer  and 
Major  McPherson  were  directed  to 
leave  the  cavalry  and  take  command 
of  the  riflemen — the  former,  those  on 
the  right ;  the  latter,  those  on  the 
left.4  With  these  the  enemy's  pickets 
were  again  attacked  and  driven  back, 
with  considerable  loss,  on  his  horse, 
which   had   been   formed  in   an   open 

'  Lee's  Mem.,  pp.  303,  304  ;  Girardin's  Virginia,  p.  512. 
c  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  304. — s  Campbell's  Virginia,  p.  176; 
Girardin's  Virginia,  p.  512 ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  394. 
*  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  304. 
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field,  about  three  hundred  yards  in  the 
rear.1  At  this  moment  the  American 
cavalry  came  up  and  joined  the  rifle- 
men,— that  commanded  by  Colonel  Ar- 
mand  supporting  Major  McPherson ; 
that  of  the  Virgina  establishment  sup- 
porting Lieutenant-colonel  Mercer, — but 
the  latter,  made  more  bold  by  their 
supposed  advantage,  pushed  forward, 
and  formed  in  a  ditch,  under  cover  of 
a  rail-fence,  from  which  they  renewed 
their  fire,  on  what  now  showed  itself  to 
be  the  main  body  of  the  British  army.2 
They  were  joined,  soon  afterwards,  by 
Majors  "Willis  and  Galvan,  with  two 
battalions  of  Continental  troops  (light- 
infantry),  and  by  Captain  Savage,  with 
two  field-pieces,  all  of  whom  joined  in 
the  engagement,  and  opened  their  fire 
on  the  enemy's  line.3 

When  the  American  artillery  opened 
its  fire,  it  is  probable  Lord  Cornwallis 
supposed  the  time  had  come  when  he 
should  strike  the  fatal  blow ;  and  his 
line,  in  order  of  battle,  moved  against 
the  Americans.4  His  right  wing, — com- 
posed of  the  splendid  brigade  of  vet- 
erans, which  Lieutenant-colonel  Web- 
ster had  commanded  throughout  the 
earlier  part  of  the  campaign,  embracing 
the  Twenty-third,  Thirty-third,  and  Sev- 
enty-first regiments,  and  the  light  troops, 
the  brigade  of  the  Guards,  the  Hessians, 
two  battalions  of  light-infantry,  and 
three  field-pieces, — led  by  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Yorke,5  encountering  the  party 

i  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  304.— 2  Tarleton,  p.  353. 
8  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  304  ;  G-irardin's  Virginia,  p.  512. 
*  Tarleton,  pp.  353,  354.— 6  Ibid.,  p.  354;   Girardin's 
Virginia,  p.  512. 


led  by  Major  McPherson ;  while  his 
left, — composed  of  the  Forty-third,  Sev- 
enty-sixth, and  Eightieth  regiments,  sup- 
ported by  the  cavalry  of  the  Legion, 
and  the  light  companies, — led  by  Lieu- 
tenant -  colonel  Dundas,1  encountered 
Lieutenant-colonel  Mercer.  This  formi- 
dable array  of  troops  moved  against 
the  riflemen,  in  their  position  behind 
the  rail-fence  ;  but  the  latter,  supported 
by  the  cavalry  and  the  Continentals, 
received  them  with  perfect  coolness, 
and  "the  conflict  was  keenly  maintained 
for  some  minutes."2  The  force  of  num- 
bers, however,  compelled  the  Ameri- 
cans to  fall  back ;  and  the  enemy,  ani- 
mated with  the  prospect  of  an  easy  vic- 
tory, rushed  forward  in  pursuit.3 

A  short  distance  in  the  rear  of  the 
first  line,  but,  to  some  extent,  concealed 
from  the  enemy  by  a  dense  wood,  Gen- 
eral Anthony  Wayne  —  the  hero  of 
Stony  Point  —  was  holding  a  select 
body  of  about  five  hundred  Pennsyl- 
vania troops  in  readiness  for  action.4 
When  the  light  troops,  in  front,  fell 
back,  and  revealed  the  unpleasant  fact, 
that,  instead  of  meeting  a  rear-guard, 
the  main  body  of  the  British  army, — a 
body  of  veterans, — led  by  Lord  Corn- 
wallis in  person,  was    moving    against 


i  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Sir  H.  Clinton,  July  8,  1781  ;  His- 
tory of  Civil  War  in  America,  iii.  p.  233. 

2  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  304  ;  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Sir  H. 
Clinton,  July  8,  1781.— s  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  304. 

4  Gordon,  iv.  p.  118  ;  Girardin's  Virginia,  p.  513.  The 
"  eight  hundred,"  spoken  of  by  Marshall  (Life  of  Washington, 
iv.  p.  499),  and  by  Gordon  (Am.  Rev.,  iv.  p.  117),  doubt- 
less included  the  troops  commanded  by  Majors  Willis  and 
Gavan,  who  had  been  engaged  in  front,  with  Col.  Mercer 
and  Major  McPherson. 
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him,  all  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
General  Wayne's  character  were  dis- 
played. The  sword  and  the  bayonet 
were  the  favorite  companions  of  that 
distinguished  officer; — he  rather  gloried 
in  their  companionship,  than  sought  to 
avoid  their  acquaintance, — and  when 
the  formidable  array,  which  was  mov- 
ing down  upon  him,  and  the  scattered 
fragments  of  his  light-troops  came  in 
sight,  he  disdained  to  retreat  before  he 
had  crossed  his  steel  with  that  of  the 
enemy.  With  a  degree  of  cool,  de- 
termined resolution,  which  has  scarcely 
a  parallel  in  history,  he  awaited  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy's  left  wing, — the 
right  being  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  light  troops,1 — and  when  it  had 
nearly  reached  him, — far  outflanking 
him,  both  to  the  right  and  the  left, — 
he  ordered  his  men  to  charge  with  the 
bayonet,  and  dashed  against  the  line, 
with  his  usual  impetuosity.2  The  three 
regiments  whom  he  had  assailed,  not 
less  than  their  distinguished  command- 
er-in-chief, were  astonished  at  this  unex- 
pected attack ;  nor  was  their  surprise 
diminished,  when,  after  sustaining  an 
action,  with    great    spirit,   for   several 


1  Tarleton,  p.  354;  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Sir  H.  Clinton, 
July  8, 1781  ;  History  of  Civil  War  in  America,  iii.  p.  233. 

*  Marshall's  Washington,  iv.  p.  499  ;  Gordon,  iv.  pp. 
117,  118. 


minutes,1  the  audacious  assailant  coolly 
withdrew  his  men,  and  retired  about 
half  a  mile,  where  he  joined  his  light 
troops,  and  passed  over  the  causeway 
to  Greenspring  in  safety.2 

The  novelty  of  the  last  movement, 
and  the  unsurpassed  bravery  with 
which  it  was  executed,  appear  to  have 
changed  the  plan  of  operations  which 
Lord  Cornwallis  had  adopted ;  and 
probably  supposing  it  was  designed 
as  a  stratagem  to  draw  him  into  an 
ambuscade,  he  made  no  attempt  at  pur- 
suit;8 but  allowed  the  Americans  to 
withdraw  to  Greenspring  without  inter- 
ference, and  crossed  over  to  Jamestown 
Island  before  morning,  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  undesired  haste.4 

The  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  this 
action,  exclusive  of  that  of  the  rifle- 
men, which  was  not  ascertained,  was 
one  hundred  and  eighteeen  men,  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing ; 5  that  of  the 
enemy  is  said  to  have  been  about  sev- 
erity-five.6 

1  Tarleton,  p.  354  ;  Marshall's  Washington,  iv.  p.  499  ; 
History  of  Civil  War  in  America,  iii.  p.  233  ;  Stedman,  ii. 
p.  395.—"  Tarleton,  p.  354  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  118  ;  Marshall, 
iv.  p.  499. — 8  Marshall's  Washington,  iv.  pp.  499,  500  ; 
Tarleton,  p.  354  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  118  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  305  ; 
Girardin's  Virginia,  p.  513. — 4  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Sir  H. 
Clinton,  July  8,  1781  ;  Tarleton,  p.  357 ;  Hist,  of  Civil 
War  in  America,  iii.  p.  233. — 6  Marshall's  Washington,  iv. 
p.  500  ;  Campbell's  Virginia,  p.  176  ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p. 
305.— •  Tarleton,  p.  354 ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  305. 
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July  17,  I7§1. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    QUINBY'S    CREEK    BRIDGE,  S.  C. 


The  retreat  of  General  Greene  and 
his  little  army  from  Fort  Ninety-six, 
and  the  pursuit  by  Lord  Rawdon,  as  far 
as  the  Enoree,  have  been  noticed  in  a 
former  chapter.1  The  various  move- 
ments of  General  Greene  and  his  gal- 
lant subordinates,  —  Generals  Sumter, 
Pickens,  and  Marion,  and  Lieutenant- 
colonels  Washington  and  Lee  ;2  the  con- 
stantly changing  scenes  of  the  audacious 
assaults  of  these  officers  on  the  enemy, 
as  he  slowly  concentrated  his  forces  at 
Charleston ; 3  and  the  distress  to  which 
the  troops  were  subjected,  for  want  of 
food,4  while  they  form  interesting  sub- 
jects, in  this  connection,  and  are  essen- 
tial to  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
history  of  the  war  in  South  Carolina, 

i  Vide  Chap.  XCTIL— 2  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  pp.  152- 
178  ;  Stedman,  ii.  pp.  373-376. 

*  Stedman,  ii.  p.  376  ;  Moultrie's  Memoirs,  ii.  p.  290. 

4  "We  had  often  experienced,  in  the  course  of  the 
campaign,  want  of  food,  and  had,  sometimes,  seriously 
suffered  from  the  scantiness  of  our  supplies,  rendered 
more  pinching  by  their  quality  ;  but  never  did  we  suffer 
so  severely  as  during  our  few  days  halt  near  Orangeburg. 
Kice  formed  our  substitute  for  bread.  Of  meat  we  had 
literally  none.  Frogs  abounded  in  some  neighboring 
ponds,  and  on  them,  chiefly,  did  the  light  troops  subsist. 
They  became  in  great  demand,  from  their  nutritiousness, 
and  were  diligently  sought  for.  Even  the  alligator  was 
used  by  a  few ;  and  very  probably,  had  the  army  been 
much  longer  detained  upon  that  ground,  might  have 
rivalled  the  frog,  in  the  estimation  of  our  epicures." — 
Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  264. 
Vol.  I.—  89 


are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work,  and 
can  receive  only  a  passing  notice.  At 
length,  with  his  little  force  worn  down 
with  fatigue,  want  of  food,  and  the  heat 
of  the  season,  General  Greene  deter- 
mined to  repair  to  the  High  Hills  of 
Santee,  and  to  pass  the  sultry  season 
in  that  convenient  and  healthy  loca- 
tion, hoping,  thereby,  to  recruit  the 
health  and  the  spirits  of  his  men.1  At 
the  same  time  that  the  main  body 
moved  towards  the  Santee,  the  light 
troops,  under  Generals  Sumter  and 
Marion  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee,  were 
detached,  with  orders  to  move  rapidly 
towards  Charleston ;  to  beat  up  the  en- 
emy's "quarters  near  that  city ;  to  break 
up  the  post  at  Dorchester;  and,  after 
uniting  at  Monk's  Corner,  to  dislodge 
the  Nineteenth  regiment  of  foot,  which, 
under  Lieutenant-colonel  Coates,was  sta- 
tioned at  that  post,  and  to  return  to 
head-quarters.2 

A  small  detachment  of  men  from 
General  Marion's  brigade,  under  Col- 
onel Mayham,  was  sent,  by  a  circuitous 
route,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  ene- 
my, on   the   east   side   of  the  Cooper 

1  Stedman,  ii.  p.  376 ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  97. 

2  Gordon,  iv.  p.  97  ;  Lee's  Campaign  of  1781,  p.  424  ; 
Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  264. 
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River,  by  occupying  the  bridge  over 
Watboo  Creek.  At  the  same  time  Col- 
onel Henry  Hampton  was  moved  to  the 
bridge  over  Four-holes  Creek ;  while 
Colonel  Wade  Hampton  moved  to  the 
east  of  Dorchester,  by  the  Wassmasaw 
road,  and  occupied  the  Goose-creek 
Bridge,  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy  on  the  route  west  of  Cooper 
River.1 

Each  corps  moved  secretly  and  on 
different  routes ;  but  all  were  "  prepared 
to  fall,  at  the  same  moment,  in  different 
directions,  upon  the  country  lying  be- 
tween the  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers."2 
Each  was  successful  in  the  object  of  its 
attack ;  and  so  audacious  were  the  in- 
truders, that  a  party  of  twelve  men,  be- 
longing to  General  Sumter's  Cavalry, 
cut  off,  and  made  prisoners,  a  patrol  of 
British  dragoons  and  the  advance  guard 
at  "  the  Quarter-house,"  on  Charlestown 
Neck — fifty  in  number ;  and  another 
party,  composed  of  men  belonging  to 
the  Legion  cavalry,  swept  the  upper 
part  of  the  Neck  itself,  filling  the  city 
with  alarm  and  confusion,  and  making 
even  the  head-quarters  of  the  South 
tremble  for  its  safety.3 

The  several  parties  having,  successful- 
ly, accomplished  the  object  of  their 
march,  they  joined  General  Sumter  and 
moved  against  the  Nineteenth  regiment, 
and  other  forces,  posted  near  Monk's 
Corner.4  This  party  embraced  over 
five  hundred  infantry,  one  hundred  and 

1  Johnson's  Life  of  Greene,  ii.  p.  167. — 2  Lee's  Memoirs, 
p.  265. — 'Johnson's  Life  of  Greene,  ii.  p.  168;  Gordon, 
iv.  p.  97  ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  265. 

*  Johnson's  Life  of  Greene,  ii.  p.  168. 


fifty  cavalry,  and  a  howitzer1  —  the 
former  being  one  of  three  regiments, 
from  Ireland,  which  came  into  Charles- 
ton on  the  third  of  June,2  and  had  not 
been  worn  down  by  the  arduous  duties 
to  which  their  associates  had  been  ex- 
posed. 

After  forcing  Colonel  Mayham  to  re- 
tire from  the  Watboo  bridge,3  and  se- 
curing, by  that  means,  his  retreat  to 
Charleston,  Colonel  Coates  continued  to 
amuse  General  Sumter  until  the  even- 
ing,4 when,  after  piling  his  stores  in 
the  Biggen  meeting-house,  near  by,  he 
set  them  on  fire,  and  moved  off,  by 
way  of  the  Watboo  and  Quinby  Creek 
bridges,  towards  Charleston.5  About 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  flames 
burst  through  the  roof  of  the  meeting- 
house, announcing  the  fact  of  the  ene- 
my's flight.  The  troops  were  imme- 
diately called  to  arms ;  and,  notwith- 
standing it  was  evident  that  the  enemy 
had  gained  considerable  ground  in  his 
retreat,  they  started  in  pursuit  of  him — 
the  cavalry  of  the  Legion  and  the  State 
cavalry,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Hampton,  leading  the  column.6 

After  crossing  the  Watboo,  it  was 
found  that  the  enemy's  cavalry  had 
separated  from  the  infantry  and  taken 
the  right-hand  road,  which  crosses  the 


1  Johnson's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  ii.  p.  169  ;  Gordon,  iv. 
p.  97  ;  Simms'  Marion,  p.  255. — 2  McKenzie's  Strictures 
on  Tarleton,  p.  161. — *  Johnson's  Life  of  Greene,  ii.  p. 
169  ;  Simms'  Marion,  p.  255. — 4  Johnson's  Life  of  Greene, 
ii.  p.  170;  Simms'  Marion,  p.  256. — 'Moultrie's  Mem., 
ii.  p.  290  ;  Johnson's  Life  of  Greene,  ii.  p.  170  ;  Gordon, 
iv.  p.  98 ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  265. — 6  Johnson's  Life  of 
Gen.  Greene,  ii.  p.  170  ;  Ramsay's  Revolution  in  S.  C, 
ii.  p.  249  ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  266. 
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eastern  branch  of  the  Cooper  River 
at  Bonneau's  Ferry ;  while  the  latter, 
pressing  forward  on  the  left-hand  road, 
proposed  to  cross  the  Cooper  River  at 
Quinby's  bridge — that  branch  of  the 
Cooper  sometimes  being  called  the 
Quinby's  Creek.1  Against  the  cavalry, 
on  the  right-hand  road,  Colonel  Hamp- 
ton pressed  forward  as  fast  as  his  jaded 
animals  would  permit ;  and  he  fondly 
hoped  that  he  could  overtake  it  before 
it  could  reach  the  ferry.  In  this,  how- 
ever, he  was  disappointed ;  and,  as  the 
boats  had  all  been  secured  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  the  retreat  was 
cut  off.2 

Lieutenant-colonel  Lee,  with  his  cav- 
alry and  Colonel  Mayham's  command, 
the  latter  of  which  had  joined  him  in 
the  pursuit,  continued  to  follow  the  in- 
fantry on  the  left-hand  road ;  and,  when 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  bridge, 
their  advance  came  within  sight  of  the 
enemy's  rear.3  The  main  body,  with 
the  howitzer,  had  crossed  the  river,  and 
was  quietly  awaiting  the  passage  of  the 
rear-guard  and  baggage,  having,  mean- 
while, loosened  the  plank  from  the 
sleepers,  preparatory  to  throwing  them 
into  the  river,  after  the  rear  had  passed, 
and  planted  the  howitzer  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  pass,  in  case  of  emergency.4 

The  bridge,  at  this  place,  crossed  a 
stream,    which    was    about    sixty    feet 


1  Johnson's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  ii.  p.  170  ;  Lee's  Cam- 
paign of  1781,  p.  428. — J  Johnson's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene, 
ii.  p.  170;  Simms'  Marion,  p.  256. — 'Johnson's  Life  of 
Greene,  ii.  p.  170 ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  266. 

4  Lee's  Campaign  of  1781,  p.  429  ;  Simms'  Marion,  p. 
257  ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  267. 


wide,  but  it  was  not  ford  able,  nor,  in 
consequence  of  the  marsh  through 
which  it  ran,  could  it  be  passed  with 
horses,  by  swimming  them.1  It  was 
approached,  on  either  side,  by  a  nar- 
row causeway ;  and,  about  a  mile  from 
the  bridge,  before  it  had  reached  the 
marsh,  the  rear-guard  was  overtaken.2 

Before  the  cavalry  came  up,  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Lee  ordered  it  to  take  close 
order,  and  detached  Captain  Eggleston, 
with  his  troop,  to  move  through  the 
woods,  on  the  left,  and  turn  the  ene- 
my's light  flank  ;  while  the  main  body, 
with  Lieutenant-colonel  Hampton's  cav- 
alry, which  had  again  joined  in  the 
pursuit,  moved  on  the  road  against 
his  front.3  When  Captain  Campbell — 
whose  command  of  one  hundred  men 
composed  the  object  of  attack4 — per- 
ceived that  he  was  pursued,  he  formed 
his  men  into  line,  with  his  left  on  the 
road  and  his  right  on  the  woods, 
through  which  Captain  Eggleston  was 
moving  against  him.5  "  The  instant  the 
enemy  had  formed,  the  charge  was 
sounded,"  and,  from  two  directions,  at 
the  same  time, — in  front  and  in  flank, — 
the  cavalry  rushed  upon  him,  with 
drawn  swords.  The  ord*er  to  "foe" 
was  given  by  Captain  Campbell,  and 
distinctly  heard  in  the  American  lines, 
but  not  a  musket  was  levelled ;  and 
the  assailants,  fearing  that  the  fire  was 
reserved,  in  order  to  make  it  more 
fatal,  by  a  nearer  aim,  felt  s'ome  uneasi- 

i  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  268. — 2  Johnson's  Life  of  Gen. 
Greene,  ii.  p.  171  ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  266. 

3  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  266. — 4  Johnson's  Life  of  Greene, 
ii.  p.  170. — 6  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  266. 
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ness.  They  were  soon  relieved,  how- 
ever by  seeing  the  entire  party  throw 
down  its  muskets  and  beg  for  "  quar- 
ter /"  and,  with  a  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion, which  is  seldom  surpassed,  the  en- 
tire guard,  with  the  baggage  and  mili- 
tary chest  of  the  regiment,  was  taken 
and  secured.1 

As  no  alarm  had  been  raised,  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Lee  supposed  that  the 
main  body  had  not  been  disturbed ; 
and  he  promised  himself  an  easy  vic- 
tory.2 But  Lieutenant-colonel  Coates, 
in  the  rear  of  his  main  body,  had  wit- 
nessed the  loss  of  his  rear-guard  and 
baggage,  and,  hastening  forward,  he 
made  such  preparations  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  assailants  as  his  limited  time 
and  the  situation  of  his  troops  would 
admit.8  The  cavalry  of  the  Legion, 
however,  flushed  with  its  success,  was 
immediately  behind  him  ;  and,  —  al- 
though a  slight  delay  occurred,  in  con- 
sequence of  doubtful  powers,  in  the 
officer,  to  cross  the  stream,4 — in  the 
teeth  of  the  howitzer,  while  the  ma- 
tross,  with  lighted  match,  was  hurrying 
forward,  Captain  Armstrong,  at  the 
head  of  the  first  section,  dashed  over 
the  bridge,  drove  the  guard  from  the 
gun,  and  captured  it.5      Some   of  the 

1  Johnson's  Life  of  Greene,  ii.  p.  170  ;  Moultrie's  Mem., 
ii.  p.  290  ;  Ramsay's  Rev.  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  249  ;  Gordon,  iv. 
p.  98  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  pp.  266,  267.— 3  Johnson's  Life  of 
Gen.  Greene,  ii.  p.  170  ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  267. 

8  Johnson's  Life  of  Greene,  ii.  pp.  170,  171  ;  Simms' 
Marion,  p.  257.  Gen.  H.  Lee  {Campaign  of  1781,  p.  429) 
denies  this,  following  the  inference  of  his  father  (Mem., 
p.  267).— *  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  267  ;  Lee's  Campaign  of  1781, 
pp.  429,  430.— 6  Johnson's  Life  of  Greene,  ii.  p.  171  ; 
Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  267  ;  Lee's  Campaign  of  1781,  p.  430  ; 
Simms'  Marion,  p.  257. 


loose  plank,  by  this  movement,  were 
thrown  into  the  stream,  and  a  formi- 
dable chasm  was  opened  before  the  ad- 
vancing column.  Notwithstanding  this 
obstacle,  the  second  section,  led  by 
Lieutenant  Carrington,  leaped  over  it, 
and  closing  with  Captain  Armstrong, 
their  united  forces  dashed  after  the  ter- 
rified and  fugitive  enemy.  The  hoofs 
of  the  horses  of  the  second  section 
threw  other  plank  into  the  water,  and 
increased  the  width  of  the  chasm ;  and 
the  third  section  and  the  troops  under 
Colonel  Mayham  rode  up,  but  feared  to 
attempt  the  leap.1  Next  came  up  Cap- 
tain Macauley,  of  General  Marion's  bri- 
gade, with  his  first  section,  and  with  a 
desperate  courage,  which  has  never  been 
excelled,  they  also  sprang  over,  and, 
dashing  forward,  joined  in  the  terrible 
hand-to-hand  conflict,  on  the  causeway, 
in  which  their  associates  were  already 
engaged.2  Lieutenant-colonel  Coates, 
taking  shelter  behind  a  wagon,  was  en- 
gaged in  a  personal  encounter  with 
Captain  Armstrong;3  and  nearly  the 
entire  body  of  the  enemy,  with  the 
three  sections  of  cavalry,  was  crowded 
on  the  narrow  causeway  and  in  a  small 
adjoining  lane,  engaged  in  one  of  the 
most  unequal  but  uncompromising  con- 
flicts on  record.4 

In  the  mean  time,  Lieutenant-colonel 


1  Johnson's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  ii.  p.  171  ;  Lee's  Mem., 
p.  267;  Simms'  Marion,  p.  257. — 'Johnson's  Life  of 
Greene,  ii.  p.  171  ;  Simms'  Marion,  p.  257.  Gen.  H.  Lee 
(Campaign  of  1781,  p.  430)  appears  to  dispute  this  state- 
ment.— 3  Johnson's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  ii.  p.  171 ;  Lee's 
Campaign  of  1781,  p  430  ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  267. 

4  Johnson's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  ii.  p.  171  ;  Simms' 
Marion,  pp.  257,  258. 
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Lee  had  reached  the  bridge,  and,  with 
Colonel  Mayham  and  other  officers,  was 
busily  engaged  in  attempting  to  make 
it  passable,  in  order  that  they  might 
participate  in  the  conflict,  of  which 
they  were  now  only  the  unwilling  spec- 
tators.1 In  this,  however,  they  were 
unsuccessful;2  and  the  gallant  party 
who  had  passed  the  bridge,  perceiving 
the  cause  of  their  want  of  support,  ex- 
tricated themselves  from  the  enemy, 
"  forced  their  way  down  the  great 
road,"  and  turning  into  the  woods,  on 
the  upper  side,  passed  up  the  margin 
of  the  stream,  with  the  hope  of  joining 
their  corps.3 

In  the  mean  time,  intelligence  had 
been  forwarded  to  Generals  Marion  and 
Sumter,  who,  with  their  commands,  and 
the  infantry  of  the  Legion,  were  in  the 
the  rear,  urging  them  forward  and  di- 
recting them  to  move  towards  a  ford, 
some  distance  up  the  stream,  where 
the  cavalry  proposed  to  cross;4  while, 
at  the  same  time,  Lieutenant-colonel 
Coates,  fearing  to  retreat  farther  in  the 
face  of  so  active  an  enemy,  collected 
his  disordered  force,  and  occupied  the 
buildings  on  Captain  Shubrick's  planta- 
tion, which  afforded  many  advantages, 
in  case  of  another  attack.5 

The  movement  of  the  Americans,  by 
way  of  the  fording-place,  occupied  until 
three  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  hour 

1  Lee's  Memoirs,  pp.  267,  268  ;  Lee's  Campaign  of  1781, 
p.  430  ;  Simms'  Marion,  p.  258. 

2  Moultrie's  Memoirs,  ii.  p.  290. — 3  Johnson's  Life  of 
Gen.  Greene,  ii.  p.  171 ;  Lee's  Campaign  of  1781,  p.  431. 

4  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  268. 

6  Johnson's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  ii.  p.  172  ;   Simms' 
Marion,  p.  258. 


General  Sumter  and  his  command  ap- 
proached the  enemy  a  second  time. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Coates  had  formed 
his  men  into  a  square,  in  front  of  Cap- 
tain Shubrick's  mansion,  with  his  how- 
itzer, in  battery,  in  front  of  his  line,  and 
there  awaited  the  attack ;  and,  at  four 
o'clock,  having  divided  his  force  into 
five  parties,  General  Sumter  moved  for- 
ward and  attacked  the  position.  The 
infantry  of  the  Legion,  and  other  aux- 
iliary bodies  of  foot  were  divided  into 
three  parties,  and  moved  against  the 
front  and  flanks  of  the  enemy ;  General 
Marion's  brigade,  which  had  been  sadly 
thinned,  was  formed  into  two  divisions, 
and  moved  against  the  right  of  the 
enemy ;  General  Sumter's  brigade,  led 
by  Colonels  Middleton,  Polk,  Taylor, 
and  Lacey,  covered  by  a  line  of  negro 
houses,  which  they  were  ordered  to  oc- 
cupy, advanced  in  front ;  and  the  entire 
body  of  cavalry,  as  it  could  not  be  em- 
ployed elsewhere,  was  formed  into  a  re- 
serve, to  cover  the  infantry  from  any 
pursuit  to  which  it  might  be  subjected. 
Each  of  these  parties  moved  to  its  ap- 
pointed place  with  alacrity ;  and  all  ad- 
vanced against  the  enemy  with  the  ut- 
most coolness  and  bravery.  The  negro 
houses,  in  front,  were  occupied  by  Gen- 
eral Sumter's  command,  and,  from  them, 
the  unerring  rifles  were  directed  with 
great  effect.  Colonel  Thomas  Taylor, 
at  the  head  of  forty-five  men,  soon  af- 
terwards pressed  forward,  and  occupied 
a  fence  on  the  enemy's  left,  from  which 
a  galling  fire  was  opened,  and  kept  up, 
until  it  commanded  the  attention  of 
Lieutenant-colonel    Coates,    and    com- 
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polled  him  to  move  a  body  of  men, 
with  orders  to  clear  the  ground  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  The  small  party 
under  General  Marion,  although  on  the 
opposite  flank,  witnessed  these  move- 
ments, saw  the  value  of  Colonel  Tay- 
lor's services,  and  his  great  danger,  and 
resolved  to  rescue  him ;  and,  with  a 
firmness  which  would  have  honored 
veteran  troops,  they  rushed  through 
the  fire  of  the  entire  line,  occupied  the 
fences  on  the  enemy's  left,  and,  by  one 
of  those  deadly  fires  which  character- 
ized this  corps,  they  covered  the  re- 
treat of  Colonel  Taylor,  and  insured  his 
safety. 

Soon  afterwards  the  enemy  retired 
into  the  house,  and  opened  a  fire  from 
the  doors  and  windows ;  while  a  pick- 
eted garden  also  afforded  shelter  to 
some  of  his  troops.  Having  no  artil- 
lery, the  Americans  fought  at  great 
disadvantage ;  and,  considering  that  the 
whole  of  their  force  numbered  less  than 
one  half  that  of  the  enemy,  the  sacrifice 
of  so  many  men  appears  to  have  been 
useless,  and  entirely  unjustifiable.  At 
length,  after  continuing  the  action  until 
sunset,  a  period  of  three  hours,  the 
troops  were  withdrawn,  and  encamped 
about  three  miles  from  the  enemy.1 

During  the  night,  so  great  was  the 
dissatisfaction,  the  greater  part  of  Gen- 
eral Marion's  men,  and  the  entire  body 
of  the  Legion,  moved  off;  and,  soon  af- 
terwards, General  Sumter  also  retired, 

1  Johnson's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  ii.  pp.  172, 173  ;  Moul- 
trie's Memoirs,  ii.  pp.  290,  291  ;  Ramsay's  Revolution  in 
S.  C,  ii.  p.  249  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  98  ;  Simms'  Marion,  pp. 
258,  259  ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  pp.  268,  269. 


leaving  Colonel  Coates  to  pursue  his 
way  without  farther  molestation.1 

The  loss  of  neither  party  has  been  re- 
corded, although  the  Americans  claimed 
that  they  had  killed  seventy  of  the  ene- 
my, besides  wounding  many  others;2 
with  the  loss,  to  themselves,  of  '.'  about 
forty  men,  killed  and  wounded."3 

Of  this  series  of  blunders  and  deeds 
of  daring  too  much  cannot  be  said, 
either  in  condemnation  of  the  one,  or 
in  admiration  of  the  other.  That  the 
bridge  at  Watboo  should  not  have 
been  properly  secured  ;4  that  the  field- 
piece,  under  Lieutenant  Singleton  should 
have  been  left  behind,  when  the  pursuit 
of  the  fugitive  enemy,  from  Monk's  Cor- 
ner, was  ordered;5  that  the  supply  of 
ammunition  should  have  been  so  small, 
while  that  which  had  been  captured  at 
Dorchester  had  been  sent  to  head-quar- 
ters ; 6  that  so  small  a  body  of  men, 
without  artillery,  should  have  been  or- 
dered to  attack  twice  their  number, 
with  artillery,  and  in  a  sheltered  posi- 
tion ;T  or  that,  for  three  hours,  they 
should  have  been  continued  in  front  of 
the  enemy,  without  a  hope  of  success,8 
were  blunders,  for  which,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  no  excuse  can  be  found. 
At  the  same  time  the  assault  on  the 
main  body,  at  the  bridge,  by  Captain 

1  Johnson's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  ii.  p.  173. 

2  Simms'  Marion,  p.  259. — s  Gordon,  iv.  p.  98  ;  Ram- 
say's Revolution  in  S.  C,  ii.  p.  249.  Gen.  Moultrie  (Me- 
moirs, ii.  p.  291)  says  the  loss  was  "upwards  of  fifty." 

4  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  266  ;  Johnson's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene, 
ii.  pp.  169,  170.— 6  Simms'  Marion,  pp.  259,  260  ;  John- 
son's Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  ii.  p.  170. 

6  Johnson's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  ii.  p.  173. 

'  Simms'  Marion,  p.  259. 

8  Johnson's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  ii.  p.  173. 
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Armstrong ;  the  advance  of  Colonel 
Taylor,  on  the  enemy's  left,  at  Captain 
Skubrick's ;  and  the  movement  of  Gen- 
eral Marion's  brigade,  at  the  same  place, 
to  cover  the  retreat  of  Colonel  Taylor, 


were  acts  of  such  consummate  daring, 
that  the  failings  of  the  chief  in  com- 
mand are  forgotten,  in  the  admiration 
which  such  deeds,  among  his  subordi- 
nates, invariably  elicit. 


CHAPTER     XCYII 


September  8,  1781. 


THE    BATTLE     OF    EUTAW     SPRINGS,   S.G. 


The  withdrawal  of  General  Greene, 
with  his  little  force,  to  the  High  Hills 
of  Santee,  for  a  short  season  of  repose, 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  passing  notice 
in  a  preceding  chapter.1  This  tempo- 
rary withdrawal  of  the  main  body,  how- 
ever, did  not  operate  as  an  entire  with- 
drawal of  the  opposition  which  General 
Greene  had  organized  and  sustained 
against  the  royal  forces ;  nor  was  the 
British  army  less  annoyed  in  its  en- 
campment on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Santee,  than  it  had  been  before.  The 
light  troops  were  kept  as  busily  em- 
ployed as  before ;  and  Marion,  Pickens, 
Lee,  Washington,  and  Henderson  con- 
tinued to  harass  the  enemy,  to  cut  off 
his  foraging  parties  and  supplies,  and 
interrupt  his  communications  in  every 
direction.2 

At  length,  on  the  twenty-second  of 
August,  the  camp  on  the  High  Hills  of 


1  Vide  Chap.  XCVL— '  Greene's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene 
(Sparks'  American  Biography,  xx.)  pp.  313,  314;  Sirnrns' 
History  of  S.  C,  p.  256. 


Santee  was  broken  up,  and  the  army 
again  put  in  motion.1  In  order  to  meet 
the  several  bodies  of  reinforcements 
which  he  expected,  as  well  as  to  over- 
come the  effects  of  the  freshets  which 
had  been  produced  by  recent  heavy 
rains,  General  Greene  moved  up  the 
left  bank  of  the  Wateree  as  far  as  Cam- 
den, reaching  that  place  on  the  twenty- 
fifth.2  The  reinforcements  which  he 
expected  having  failed  to  arrive,3  the 
prospect  before  him  was  rather  a 
gloomy  one,  yet  he  did  not  despair  or 
shrink  from  the  difficulties.  Taking 
the  road  to  Howell's  Ferry,  where  Col- 
onel Henderson  was  stationed,  he  moved 
down  by  slow  marches,  in  the  cool  of 
the  day,  towards  the  enemy.4  On  the 
twenty-eighth  of  August  he  reached 
the  ferry,  where  he  was  joined  by  the 
militia,  under  General  Pickens,  and  by 

1  Stedman,  ii.  p.  376  ;  Greene's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  p. 
314;  Marshall's  Washington,  ii.  p.  603. 

2  Greene's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  p.  314  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p. 
377. — 3  Greene's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  pp.  314,  315. 

*  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  330  ;  Greene's  Life  of  Greene,  p.  316. 
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the  State  troops,  under  Colonel  Hen- 
derson ;*  and,  soon  afterwards,  he  en- 
camped at  Fort  Motte,  in  order  that 
the  enemy,  who  was  retreating  before 
him,2  might  develop  his  plans.3 

Intelligence  having  been  received 
that  the  enemy  had  halted  at  the  Eu- 
taw  Springs,  the  army  moved  from  Fort 
Motte,  on  the  fifth  of  September ;  and, 
by  slow  and  easy  marches,  approached 
the  former  place.4  When,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  seventh,  it  had  reached  Bur- 
dell's  plantation,  seven  miles  from  the 
Eutaws,  General  Marion  joined  it  with 
his  party,  and  every  necessary  prepara- 
tion was  made  for  an  immediate  attack 
on  the  enemy.5 

The  En  taw  Springs,  the  scene  of  the 
action  about  to  be  described,  is  in  the 
northern  part  of  Charleston  District, 
near  the  line  of  the  Orangeburg  Dis- 
trict, and  about  sixty  miles  northwest 
from  the  city  of  Charleston,  South  Car- 
olina.6 The  ground  on  which  the  ene- 
my was  encamped  was  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Eutaw  Creek,  near  the  cele- 
brated Eutaw  Springs,7  and  is  now  em- 
braced, with  the  Springs,  in  the  planta- 
tion of  William  Sinkler,  Esq.8  The  en- 
campment occupied  a  large  open  field, 

'  Greene's  Life  of  Greene,  p.  317  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  330. 

2  ' '  This  movement  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing a  convoy  of  provisions  then  on  the  road  from  Charles- 
ton, rather  than  weaken  the  army,  whilst  an  attack  was 
expected,  by  sending  off  so  strong  an  escort  as  would  have 
been  necessary  for  securing  its  safe  arrival."- — Stedman. 

8  Greene's  Life  of  Greene,  p.  317  ;  Simms'  S.  C,  p.  257. 

*  Gen.  Greene  to  Cong.,  Sept.  11. — 6  Greene's  Life  of 
Greene,  p.  318  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  331 ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  377. 

6  Mills'  Statistics  of  S.  C,  p.  459  ;  Lossing's  Field  Book, 
ii.  p.  699,  note. — 7  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p.  224. 

8  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii.  p.  698. 


which  was  intersected  by  the  main 
Congaree  road,  having  a  dense  wood 
on  its  western,  southern,  and  southeast- 
ern sides  ;  the  Eutaw  Creek,  which  was 
skirted  by  a  narrow  strip  of  bushes,  on 
the  north,  and  the  large  brick  man- 
sion, with  a  large  garden,  inclosed  with 
pickets,  on  the  northeast.1  In  this  po- 
sition Lieutenant-colonel  Stewart  was 
encamped,  with  the  Third,  Sixty-third, 
and  Sixty-fourth  regiments,  and  the 
shattered  remains  of  the  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  refugees,  and  other 
regiments  which  had  passed  through 
the  various  battle-fields  of  the  South, 
the  whole  numbering,  probably,  about 
twenty-three  hundred  men.2 

The  little  party,  led  by  General 
Greene,  numbering  about  two  thousand 
three  hundred  men,3  bivouacked  at  Bur- 
dell's  on  the  evening  of  the  seventh  ; 
and,  although  no  especial  means  had 
been  adopted  to  prevent  the  knowl- 
edge of  its  approach  from  reaching 
Lieutenant-colonel  Stewart,  the  latter 
was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
so  close  an  enemy.4  So  confident,  in- 
deed, was  he,  that  at  an  early  hour  on 
the  morning  of  the  eighth,  a  large  un- 
armed "  rooting  party,"  under  a  small 
escort,  was  sent  out  to  dig  sweet-pota- 

i  Map  in  Johnson's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  ii.  p.  224 ; 
Greene's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  pp.  319,  320  ;  Simms'  S.  C, 
p.  260. — a  Greene's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  p.  320  ;  Simms' 
S.  C,  p.  258  ;  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p.  219. 

3  Lee's  Mem.,  pp.  331,  332.  Dr.  Gordon  (Am.  Rev.,  iv. 
p.  170)  says  1900  only  were  in  action.  Mr.  Simms  (Hist. 
S.  C,  p.  258)  says,  "two  thousand"  men;  and  Judge 
Johnson  (Life  of  Greene,  ii.  p.  219)  sustains  him. 

4  Lee's  Memoirs,  pp.  330,  331  ;  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p. 
222  ;  Greene's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  p.  318  ;  Simms'  S.  C, 
p.  258. 
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toes  on  the  neighboring  plantations  ; l 
and  when,  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  two  deserters,  from  the  North 
Carolina  line,  came  into  his  camp,  and 
informed  him  of  General  Greene's  near 
approach,  and  of  the  intended  attack, 
he  supposed  they  were  spies,  discred- 
ited their  statements,  and  treated  them 
accordingly.2 

At  early  dawn  the  American  army 
was  in  motion ;  and,  at  four  o'clock,  it 
took  up  its  line  of  march  in  that  order 
which  afforded  the  best  opportunity  for 
the  formation  of  the  line  of  battle.3 
Lieutenant-colonel  Lee,  with  his  Legion, 
led  the  column  ;  and  the  State  troops, 
under  Lieutenant-colonels  Wade  Hamp- 
ton, and  William  Polk,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant-colonel  Henderson,  followed 
— the  two  commands  forming,  together, 
the  advance  of  the  army.4  The  right 
of  the  column  was  composed  of  a  bat- 
talion of  South  Carolinians,  led  by  Gen- 
eral Marion ;  after  which  four  small  bat- 
talions of  North  Carolinians,  command- 
ed by  Colonel  Malmedy ;  and  another 
battalion  of  North  Carolinians,  com- 
manded by  General  Pickens,  brought 


1  Col.  Stewart  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  Sept.  9  ;  Stedman,  ii. 
p.  378 ;  Moultrie's  Memoirs,  ii.  p.  293. 

2  Col.  Stewart  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  Sept.  9  ;  Johnson's 
Greene,  ii.  p.  222  ;  Stedman,  ii.  pp.  377,  378.  Several 
writers  have  supposed  that  these  deserters  gave  the  in- 
formation to  the  enemy,  on  which  he  acted  in  preparing 
for  the  action.  The  reader  will  find,  in  note  2,  on  page 
714,  an  examination  of  this  subject. 

3  Greene's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  p.  322  ;  Lee's  Memoirs, 
p.  332  ;  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p.  222. 

*  Gen.  Greene  to  Cong.,  Sept.  11 ;  Greene's  Life  of  Gen. 
Greene,  p.  322  ;  Moultrie,  ii.  p.  293.  Judge  Johnson 
(Life  of  Greene,  ii.  p.  222)  and  Mr.  Simms  (Hint.  S.  0.,  p. 
258)  suppose  the  entire  advance  guard  was  under  Lieut. - 
Col.  Henderson's  command. 
Vol  I.— 90 


up  the  rear.1  The  right  of  the  second 
column  was  composed  of  the  North 
Carolina  battalions  of  levies,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant-colonel  Ashe,  and  Majors 
Armstrong  and  Blount,  the  whole  com- 
manded by  General  Sumner ;  the  centre 
was  composed  of  the  Virginia  battalions, 
commanded  by  Major  Sneecl  and  Cap- 
tain Edmonds,  the  whole  under  Colonel 
Campbell ;  and  the  Maryland  veterans, 
led  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Howard  and 
Major  Hardman,  the  whole  under  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Williams,  brought  up  the 
rear.2  Two  three-pounders,  under  Cap- 
tain-lieutenant Gaines,  moved  in  the 
centre  of  the  first  column ;  two  six- 
pounders,  under  Captain  Browne,  in 
the  centre  of  the  second  column ;  and 
Lieutenant-colonel  Washington,  with  his 
dragoons  and  the  veteran  Delaware  line, 
formed  the  rear-guard.8 

It  appears  that  Lieutenant-colonel 
Stewart,  notwithstanding  his  confidence, 
had  subsequently  detached  Brevet-ma- 
jor Coffin,  with  one  hundred  and  forty 
infantry  and  fifty  cavalry,  to  reconnoi- 
tre, and,  if  necessary,  to  order  the  root- 
ing party  to  return  to  the  camp.4  The 
reconnoitering  party  encountered  the 
Legion,  about  four  miles  from  the  Eu- 

1  Gen.  Greene  to  Cong.,  Sept.  11  ;  Moultrie,  ii.  p.  293  ; 
Marshall,  iv.  p.  605.  Judge  Johnson  (Life  of  Greene,  ii. 
p.  222)  and  Mr.  Simms  (Hist.  S.  C,  p.  258)  give  the  com- 
mand of  the  first  column  to  Gen.  Marion. 

2  Gen.  Greene  to  Cong.,  Sept.  11  ;  Moultrie,  ii.  p.  293 ; 
Marshall,  iv.  p.  605.  Judge  Johnson  (Life  of  Greene,  ii. 
p.  222)  and  Mr.  Simms  (Hist.  S.  G,  p.  258)  give  the  com- 
mand of  the  second  column  to  Gen.  Sumner. 

3  Greene's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  pp.  321,  322  ;  Gen. 
Greene  to  Congress,  Sept.  11  ;  Moultrie,  ii.  p.  293. 

1  Col.  Stewart  to  Gen.  Cornwallis,  Sept.  9  ;  Johnson's 
Greene,  ii.  p.  222. 
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taws  ;  and,  with  a  degree  of  reckless- 
ness, which  indicated  either  his  igno- 
rance of  its  strength  and  the  presence 
of  the  main  body,  or  his  contempt  for 
the  service,  he  charged,  and  was  re- 
pulsed, with  considerable  loss,  while 
"the  rooting  party"  was  compelled  to 
surrender,  prisoners  of  war.1  Making 
the  best  of  his  way  to  the  camp,  he 
communicated  to  his  commander  the 
first  accredited  information  which  had 
been  received  of  the  near  approach  of 
the  American  army;2  and  it  afforded 
the  enemy  an  opportunity  to  prepare  for 
action  and  to  form  his  line  of  battle.3 
For  this  purpose  his  men  were  with- 
drawn from  their  encampment  into  the 
wood  which  was  in  front  of  it;4  and 
there,  in  a  single  line,  with  his  right 
resting  on  the  steep  bank  of  the  Eutaw, 
Lieutenant-colonel  Stewart  awaited  the 
approach  of  his  opponent.5     The  Third 

1  Greene's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  pp.  323,  324 ;  Simms' 
S.  C,  pp.  258,  259;  Col.  Stewart  to  Gen.  Cornwallis, 
Sept.  11 ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  378.  Lieut. -Col.  Lee  {Memoirs, 
p.  332)  says  the  "rooting  party"  escaped. 

2  Lieut. -Col.  Stewart  to  Gen.  Cornwallis,  Sept.  9  ;  Sted- 
man, ii.  p.  378  ;  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p.  222  ;  Moultrie's 
Mem.,  ii.  p.  293.  Mr.  Simms  (Hist,  of  S.  C,  p.  258), 
Prof.  Greene  (Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  p.  318),  Judge  Marshall 
(Life  of  Washington,  iv.  p.  603),  and  some  others,  suppose 
the  deserters  gave  the  information  ;  but  Stedman,  as  above, 
says,  "  their  report  was  neither  credited  nor  inquired 
into  ;  but  they,  themselves,  sent  to  prison  ; "  and  Lieut. - 
Col.  Stewart,  in  his  dispatch,  confirms  the  statement. 

3  "Finding  the  enemy  in  force  so  near  me,  I  deter- 
mined to  fight  them.  I  immediately  formed  the  line  of 
battle,  with  the  right  of  the  army  to  Eutaw  branch,"  &c. 
— Col.  Stewart  to  Gen.  Cornwallis,  Sept.  9,  1781. 

4  Map  in  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p.  224 ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p. 333. 
6  Col.  Stewart   to  Gen.  Cornwallis,  Sept.  9  ;    Simms' 

S.  O,  p.  259 ;  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p.  224  ;  Map  in  the 
same  work  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  378  ;  Serg.  Lamb's  Jour,  of 
Occur.,  p.  368.  Lieut.-Col.  H.  Lee  (Mem.,  p.  333)  says 
the  right  rested  "on  the  Charleston  road,"  which  being 


regiment — the  newly-formed  "Bnffs" — 
formed  his  right ;  the  gallant  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Cruger, — the  hero  of  Fort 
Mnety-six, — with  the  fragments  of  sev- 
eral corps,  formed  his  centre ;  and  the 
Sixty-third  and  Sixty-fourth,  "  in  air," 
formed  his  left.  Major  Majoribauks, 
with  a  battalion  of  light-infantry,  post- 
ed in  a  thicket  of  blackjack,  protected 
the  right  flank ;  Brevet-major  Coffin, 
with  the  cavalry,  covered  the  left  flank ; 
a  small  body  of  infantry  formed  a  re- 
serve, in  the  rear  of  the  line,  ready  to 
act,  as  circumstances  might  require ; 
and  a  detachment  of  infantry,  with  a 
single  field-piece,  was  sent  forward  to 
skirmish  with  the  American  army. 
The  remainder  of  the  artillery  were 
distributed  along  the  line.  In  this  or. 
der  and  position  the  enemy  calmly 
awaited  the  great  issue.1 

In  the  mean  time,  the  American 
army  moved  slowly,  and  cautiously  ap- 
proached the  enemy's  position.  -The 
peculiar  character  of  the  attack  on  its 
van,  by  Major  Coffin,  had  led  General 
Greene  to  suppose  that  his  assailant 
formed  the  advance  of  the  British 
army  ;2  and  he  had  ordered  the  first 
line  to  be  formed,  and  the  march  to 
be  continued  in  that  order,  notwith- 
standing it  retarded  the  progress  of  the 
army.3 

After  moving,  in  this   order,  about 

"in  air,"  is  inconsistent;  while  it  is  well  established 
that  Major  Majoribanks'  right  rested  on  the  Eutaw. 
More  recent  writers,  following  this  authority,  have  fallen 
into  a  similar  error. 

1  Stedman,  ii.  p.  378. — 3  Greene's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene, 
p.  324;  Simms'  S.  C,  p.  259;  Gen.  Greene  to  Congress, 
Sept.  11. — 3  Gen.  Greene  to  Congress,  Sept.  11. 
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an  Lour, — Lieutenant-colonels  Lee  and 
Hampton  being  still  in  front, — the  ene- 
my's advance,  with  a  field-piece,  was  en- 
countered.1 As  soon  as  General  Greene 
had  been  advised  of  the  presence  of  the 
enemy, — in  this,  his  second  appearance,2 
— he  ordered  Captain-lieutenant  Gaines, 
with  his  two  field-pieces,  to  move  rap- 
idly to  the  front,  to  strengthen  the 
light  troops ;  while  he  hastened  forward 
with  the  first  line  to  support  them.3 
The  advance — with  the  reinforcement 
under  Captain-lieutenant  Gaines  —  im- 
mediately attacked  the  enemy ;  and  the 
first  line  coming  up,  soon  after,  he  was 
quickly  driven  in,  and  the  action  com- 
menced.4 

The  order  of  battle,  on  the  part  of 
the  Americans,  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  columns  in  the  line  of  march.  The 
first  line  was  composed  of  a  battalion  of 
South  Carolina  militia,  under  General 
Marion,  on  the  right ;  two  of  North  Car- 
olinians, under  Colonel  Malmedy,  in  the 
centre ;  and  another  battalion  of  South 
Carolinians,  under  General  Pickens  on 
the  left.  The  North  Carolina  regu- 
lars, under  General  Sumner,  occupied 
the  right ;  those  from  Virginia,  under 
Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell,  the  cen- 
tre ;  and  those  from  Maryland,  led  by 
Lieutenant-colonel  Williams,  the  left  of 
the  second  line.  The  artillery  and  re- 
serve were  posted  in  the  same  relative 


>  Greene's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  p.  324  ;  Lee's  Memoirs, 
p.  332  ;  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p.  223. 

s  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  332  ;  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p.  223. 

'  Greene's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  p.  324 ;  Lee's  Me- 
moirs, p.  332. 

4  Simms'  History  of  South  Carolina,  pp.  260,  261. 


positions  as  on  the  line  of  march.  As 
the  front  line  moved  forward,  the  Le- 
gion and  the  State  cavalry, — the  one 
under  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee,  the  other 
under  Lieutenant-colonel  Hampton, — 
diverging  to  the  right  and  left,  firing 
obliquely,  took  post  on  the  flanks, 
agreeably  to  the  orders  of  battle.1 

The  first  line  advanced  with  alac- 
rity, and  the  battle  soon  became  very 
warm  ; 2  but,  a  short  time  afterwards, 
the  Sixty-fourth  regiment,  uniting  with 
a  part  of  the  centre,  made  a  vigorous 
and  unexpected  movement  against  the 
centre  of  the  American  line,  where  the 
North  Carolinians,  under  Colonel  Mal- 
medy, were  stationed,  and,  after  sustain- 
ing the  attack  with  great  spirit, — each 
man  having  fired  seventeen  rounds,3 — ■ 
it  was  compelled  to  give  way;4  leaving 
the  State  troops  and  the  Legion,  on 
the  two  flanks,  detached  from  the  main 
body,  and  from  each  other,  to  oppose 
the  onslaught  of  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy.5  Perceiving  this  defection  in 
his  front,  General  Greene  immediately 
moved  the  right  of  his  second  line — 
the  North  Carolinians,  under  General 
Sumner — to  occupy  the  vacant  ground, 
which  had  thus  been  formed,  between 
the  two  flanks,  and  to  renew  the   ac- 


1  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  333,  and  the  note  on  the  same 
page,  by  the  editor  ;  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p.  223. 

"-  Greene's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  p.  325  ;  Lee's  Memoirs, 
p.  334 ;  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  pp.  224,  225  ;  Stedman,  ii. 
p.  378.— 3  Greene's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  p.  326  ;  Simms' 
S.  C,  p.  261  ;  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p.  225. 

4  Col.  Stewart  to  Gen.  Cornwallis,  Sept.  9  ;  Simms' 
S.  C,  p.  261;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  334;  Gen.  Greene  to 
Congress,  Sept.  11  ;  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p.  225. 

8  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  334. 
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tion.1  This  movement  was  executed 
with  precision  and  promptness ;  and 
the  first  line  having  been  again  per- 
fected, the  battle  raged  more  furiously 
than  ever.2  The  ground  which  the  ene- 
my had  gained,  while  the  front  rank 
was  broken,  was  soon  recovered ;  and 
the  experienced  eye  of  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Stewart  speedily  discovered  the 
symptoms  of  weakness  which  his  line 
displayed,  in  its  gradual  recession  be- 
fore the  energetic  advance  of  the  North 
Carolinians  and  the  light  troops ;  and 
he  took  immediate  steps  to  strengthen 
and  reassure  them.  For  this  purpose 
the  reserve  was  moved  forward  into 
the  line ;  and  Major  Coffin,  with  his 
cavalry,  at  the  same  time,  was  ordered 
to  take  post  on  the  left,  for  the  purpose 
of  counteracting  any  movement  of  the 
American  cavalry,  which,  at  this  crisis, 
he  had  reason  to  look  for  and  to  fear.3 
About  the  same  moment  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Henderson  was  disabled,  which, 
temporarily,  affected  the  exertions  of 
the  State  troops  on  the  left  flank,  but 
Lieutenant -colonel  Hampton  quickly 
rallied  them,  and  the  entire  line  contin- 
ued the  action  with  the  utmost  coolness 
and  intrepidity.4     But  the  front  line, 


1  Greene's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  p.  326  ;  Simms'  S.  C, 
p.  261  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  334  ;  Gen.  Greene  to  Cong.,  Sept. 
11  ;  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p.  225.  Lieut.-Col.  Lee  {Mem., 
p.  334)  errs,  when  he  says  the  centre  of  the  second  line  was 
ordered  up  to  strengthen  the  flanks  of  the  first,  as  his 
son,  in  a  note  on  the  preceding  page,  has  shown.  Gen. 
Sumner  commanded  the  right  of  the  second  line,  not  the 
centre. — a  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  334;  Gen.  Greene  to  Congress, 
Sept.  11  ;  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p.  225. 

3  Greene's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  pp.  326,  327  ;  Lee's 
Memoirs,  p.  334 ;  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p.  225. 

*  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  334;  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  pp.  225,  226. 


unaided,  could  not  long  withstand  the 
combined  attacks  of  the  entire  force  of 
the  enemy.  The  North  Carolinians,  in 
the  centre,  were  compelled  to  fall  back;1 
and  the  Legion  and  the  State  troops — 
like  two  guides,  at  the  extremities  of 
the  line — continued  the  action  alone  un- 
til they  were,  a  second  time,  reinforced 
from  the  second  line.2  The  enemy  wit- 
nessed the  defection  of  the  line  with 
the  utmost  satisfaction  ;  and,  raising  a 
shout  of  triumph,  he  pressed  forward 
with  so  much  ardor  that  his  line  be- 
came considerably  disordered.8 

At  this  moment  the  relative  condi- 
tion of  the  two  armies  indicated  a 
speedy  triumph  for  the  American  army. 
The  entire  body  of  the  enemy  was 
closely  engaged,  and,  although  partial- 
ly successful,  it  was  not  wholly  able  to 
overcome  the  steady  and  determined 
assaults  of  its  opponent.  The  Ameri- 
can army,  on  the  other  hand,  had  its 
entire  reserve  and  two  thirds  of  its 
second  line — embracing  the  elite  of  the 
troops — still  perfectly  fresh  and  disen- 
gaged ;  and,  while  the  former,  even  in 
its  momentary  triumph,  showed  evi- 
dence of  discouragement,  the  latter, 
elated  with  its  prospective  victory,  was 
buoyant  and  full  of  life.  Such  was  the 
relative  condition  of  the  two  armies 
when  General  Green  moved  the  Vir- 
ginian and  Maryland  brigades  into  the 
front  line,  in  quick  time  and  with  trail- 


2  Greene's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  p.  327  ;  Note  in  Lee's 
Mem.,  p.  334  ;  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p.  226.  Gen.  Greene 
says  nothing  of  the  second  defection  of  the  front  line. 

*  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  334,  and  note. — 3  Greene's  Life  of 
Gen.  Greene,  p.  327  ;  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p.  226. 
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ed  arms;1  ordering  the  strengthened 
line,  immediately  afterwards,  to  charge 
the  enemy,  and  to  depend  entirely  on 
the  bayonet}  With  a  hearty  shout  of 
exultation,  which  rivalled  in  volume  the 
cheers  of  the  advancing  enemy,  these 
rival  brigades  sprang  forward  to  the 
post  and  the  duty  which  had  been  as- 
signed to  them ;  while  the  Legion  and 
the  State  troops,  reanimated  by  the 
noble  example  of  the  veteran  troops 
who  were  now  by  their  side,  maintained 
the  relative  position  which,  from  the 
first — through  three  successive  assaults 
— had  been  placed  in  their  keeping. 
While  the  line  was  thus  advancing 
against  the  enemy,  in  front,  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Lee  noticed  that  the  right  of 
the  American  line  outflanked  the  left 
of  that  of  the  enemy ;  and  he  ordered 
Captain  Rudolph  to  turn  that  flank, 
"  and  to  give  him  a  raking  fire  as  soon 
as  he  turned  it."3  The  impetuosity  of 
the  charge  in  front,  and  the  fire  on  the 
flank  combined,  could  not  be  long  sus- 
tained by  the  enemy  ;  and  the  extreme 
left,  followed  by  the  centre,  and  finally, 
after  a  severe  struggle,  by  the  right, — - 
where  "the  Itufiy  were  stationed, — 
retired  from  the  field.4 

It  was  during  this  final  strua-fde  that 
Major  Majoribanks,  with  the  light-in- 


1  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  334  ;  Gen.  Greene  to  Cong.,  Sept.  11  ; 
Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p.  226  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  169  ;  Moul- 
trie, ii.  p.  294.— 2  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  334.— 3  Ibid.  ;  John- 
son's Greene,  ii.  p.  227  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  169. 

4  Stedrnan,  ii.  p.  379  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  334 ;  Gen.  Greene 
to  Cong.,  Sept.  11  ;  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  pp.  226,  227. 
Mr.  Simins  (Hist.  S  C,  p.  261)  supposes  the  flank  was  not 
turned  until  after  the  enemy  had  "recoiled"  before  the 
charge  of  the  Americans  in  front. 


fantry,  on  the  enemy's  right,  was  put  in 
motion.1  This  called  forth  an  order  for 
the  reserve  to  dislodge  him ;  and  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Washington  and  Captain 
Kirkwood,  supported,  by  the  South  Car- 
olina State  troops,  under  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Hampton,  moved  against  him.2 
Lieutenant-colonel  Washington,  spur- 
ring forward  his  cavalry,  was  first  on 
the  ground ;  but  the  thicket  of  black- 
jack behind  which  the  enemy  was  post- 
ed, while  it  furnished  ample  shelter  to 
the  latter,  was  perfectly  impervious  to 
the  former,  and  all  his  efforts  to  pene- 
trate it  were  in  vain.  An  open  space 
in  the  rear  of  the  enemy  appeared  to 
promise  greater  success ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  hazard  of  the  undertaking, 
Lieutenant-colonel  Washington  deter- 
mined to  attack  him  in  that  quarter. 
In  order  to  do  so,  however,  he  was 
compelled  to  wheel,  by  sections,  to  the 
left,  immediately  under  the  enemy's  fire 
— an  opportunity  which  was  not  lost 
upon  the  able  commander  of  the  posi- 
tion. As  the  delicate  manoeuvre  was 
performed,  therefore,  Major  Majori- 
banks poured  in  a  most  destructive  fire, 
killing  or  wounding  every  officer  but 
two ;  taking  Lieutenant-colonel  Wash- 
ington prisoner;  and  spreading  death 
and  confusion  through  his  ranks.3  At 
this  moment  Lieutenant-colonel  Hamp- 

i  Lee's  Memoirs,  pp.  334  ;  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p.  228. 

2  Greene's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  p.  331  ;  Johnson's 
Greene,  ii.  p.  228.— s  Gen.  Greene  to  Cong.,  Sept.  11; 
Stedrnan,  ii.  p.  379  ;  Simms'  S.  C,  pp.  262,  263  ;  Lee's 
Mem.,  p.  335  ;  Col.  Stewart  to  Gen.  Cornwallis,  Sept.  9  ; 
Johnson's  Greene,  ii  p.  228.  Dr.  Gordon  (Am.  Rev.,  iv. 
p.  169)  supposes  this  attack  was  made  after  Majoribanks 
had  retired  to  the  garden-fence. 
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ton  and  Captain  Kirkwood  came  up, 
and  the  attempt  was  renewed,  but 
without  success.1  The  retreat  of  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy,  however,  ex- 
posed this  portion  of  his  force  so  much, 
that,  soon  afterwards,  Major  Majori- 
banks  fell  back,  and  took  a  new  posi- 
tion, fronting  the  main  road,  with  his 
rear  to  the  creek,  and  his  left  resting  on 
the  picket-fence  of  the  garden,  where 
he  acted  in  concert  with  other  portions 
of  the  enemy's  force.2 

In  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,3  the  fugitives 
were  closely  followed  by  the  American 
troops,  whose  regular  movements,  to 
some  extent,  checked  the  pursuit.4  Af- 
ter passing  from  the  wood,  at  the  edge 
of  which  the  action  was  fought,  the 
Americans  entered  the  enemy's  camp, — 
the  tents  of  which  had  been  left  stand- 
ing,— and  when  the  bountiful  supply  of 
stores  which  it  contained  met  their  eyes, 
many  of  them  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation, but  broke  from  the  ranks,  scat- 
tered themselves  throughout  the  camp, 
and  seized  the  unwonted  delicacies. 
Others,  not  content  with  supplying  the 
demands  of  nature,  seized  the  spirituous 
liquors  which  they  found  there,  and 
gave  themselves  up  to  dissipation  and 
disorder.5 

In  the  mean   time  Major  Sheridan, 

1  Greene's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  pp.  331,  332  ;  Johnson's 
Greene,  ii.  p.  228,  229.— 2  Gen.  Greene  to  Cong.,  Sept. 
11 ;  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p.  229.  Mr.  Simms  (Hist.  S.  0., 
p.  263)  supposes  the  Major,  after  leaving  the  thicket,  oc- 
cupied a  new  position,  "behind  the  palisadoes,"  but  this 
appears  to  be  incorrect. — 3  Vide  p.  717. 

4  Greene's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  p.  329. — 6  Ibid.  ;  Simms' 
S.  C,  p.  264;  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p.  229. 


with  part  of  the  New  York  Volunteers 
(Tories),  had  thrown  himself  into  the 
large  brick  mansion;  and,  from  the 
windows  of  the  upper  stories,  "  with  a 
few  swivels  and  his  musketry,"  had 
opened  a  most  destructive  fire  on  the 
pursuers;1  while  Majors  Coffin  and 
Majoribanks — the  one  on  the  left,  the 
other  on  the  right  of  the  enemy's  dis- 
ordered and  retreating  line — were  pro- 
tecting the  flanks  of  the  enemy.2  The 
victory  of  the  Americans  now  appeared 
to  be  nearly  complete — the  expulsion 
of  the  little  party  from  the  mansion 
alone  remaining  unfinished.  Perceiving 
the  cause  of  the  trouble,  General  Greene 
ordered  his  field-pieces  to  open  a  fire  on 
the  mansion,  "  but  the  fire  from  it  was 
so  brisk,  that  it  was  impossible  to  force 
it,  or  even  to  bring  on  the  cannon;"8 
while  the  men  who  had  manned  the 
pieces  were  quickly  shot  down.4  At 
this  moment,  while  the  troops  were 
still  held  in  check  by  the  Tories  who 
occupied  the  mansion,  or  were  still  less 
capable  of  defence  from  the  disorder 
and  dissipation  into  which  they  had 
fallen,  within  the  enemy's  camp,  Majors 

1  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  336  ;  Gen.  Greene  to  Cong.,  Sept.  11  ; 
Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p.  230  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  379. 

a  Map  in  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p.  224 ;  Lee's  Memoirs, 
p.  336  ;  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p.  230. 

3  Gen.  Greene  to  Cong.,  Sept.  11  ;  Johnson's  Greene, 
ii.  p.  231 ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  379.  Prof.  Greene  (Life  of  Gen. 
Greene,  p.  332)  says,  "the  pieces  were  too  light  to  make 
any  impression  upon  its  solid  walls  ; ' '  Mr.  Simms  (Hist. 
S.  C,  p.  265)  also  appears  to  suppose  a  fire  was  opened 
from  these  pieces ;  and  Judge  Marshall  (Life  of  Washing- 
ton, iv.  p.  607)  appears  to  entertain  the  same  opinion, 
but  the  remarks  of  Gen.  Greene,  cited  above,  evidently 
contradict  it. 

4  Gen.  Greene  to  Congress,  Sept.  11  ;  Johnson's  Greene, 
ii.  p.  231  ;  Simms'  S.  C,  p.  265  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  379. 
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Coffin  and  Majoribanks  turned  and 
charged  on  either  flank  of  the  pursuit.1 
The  cavalry  of  the  Legion,  which  was 
ordered  to  meet  the  former,  was  re- 
pulsed ; 2  and,  forcing  his  way  through 
the  ranks  of  those  who,  disregarding 
the  allurements  within  the  enemy's 
camp,  were  pressing  the  pursuit,  or 
attempting  to  dislodge  Major  Sheridan, 
Major  Coffin  dashed  among  the  ranks 
of  those  who  were  despoiling  the  ene- 
my's stores,  and  whose  drunken  insub- 
ordination rendered  them  an  easy  prey 
to  the  enterprising  light-horsemen.8  He 
had  scarcely  commenced  the  work,  how- 
ever, when  Lieutenant-colonel  Hamp- 
ton, with  the  State  cavalry  of  South 
Carolina,  galloped  up  to  contend  for 
the  prize,  and  an  obstinate  hand-to- 
hand  conflict  ensued.  With  a  degree 
of  determination,  which  evinced  the 
value  of  the  object  for  which  they  con- 
tended, these  two  bodies  of  cavalry 
maintained  the  action;  and  when  the 
enemy,  no  longer  able  to  withstand  the 
blows  of  the  State  troops,  fled  to  his 
main  body,  he  was  pursued  by  the  lat- 
ter until  the  fire  from  the  mansion  com- 
pelled them,  in  their  turn,  to  retreat, 
and  submit  to  the  pursuit  of  the  for- 
mer.4 At  that  moment  Major  Majori- 
banks joined  in  the  pursuit;  and,  after 
capturing  the  American  field-jneces, — 

1  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  pp.  230,  231 ;  Stedman,  ii.  p. 
379  ;  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  337  ;  Greene's  Life  of  Greene,  p. 
332;  Simms'  S.  0.,  p.  264.— 2  Greene's  Life  of  Gen. 
Greene,  pp.  332,  333  ;  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p.  230  ; 
Simms'  S.  C,  p.  264. — 3  Johnson,' s  Greene,  ii.  pp.  230, 
231 ;  Greene's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  p.  333. 

4  Greene's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  p.  333  ;  Simms'  S.  C., 
p.  265;  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  pp.  230,  231. 


their  own,  as  well  as  those  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  enemy,  all  of  whose 
complements  of  men  had  fallen,1 — he 
pressed  forward,  and  drove  the  drunken 
insubordi nates  from  the  scene  of  their 
disgrace.2 

Perceiving  that  the  object  of  the  en- 
gagement had  been  secured, — the  ene- 
my having  been  driven  from  the  field, 
with  so  much  loss  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  remain  in  his  present 
position,3 — General  Greene  considered 
it  unnecessary  to  sacrifice  more  lives  for 
the  empty  honor  of  expelling  the  ene- 
my from  the  mansion  by  storm;4  and 
he  determined  to  return  to  the  position 
which  he  had  left  in  the  morning, 
where,  alone,  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  could  be  obtained.5 

Accordingly,  after  collecting  his 
wounded  and  prisoners;8  leaving  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Hampton  on  the  ground, 
with  a  strong  picket;7  and  ordering 
General  Marion  and  Lieutenant-colonel 
Lee  to  occupy  the  line  of  the  enemy's 
retreat;  and  to  hold  him  in  check,  if 
he  moved  towards  Charleston,  until  the 
main  body  of  the  American  army  could 
come  up,8  General  Greene  retired  from 
the  scene  of  his  glorious  struggle.  But 
the  enemy  had  become  satisfied  with 
his  experience  in  the  recent  contest ; 
and,   after   destroying   his   stores,    and 


1  Vide  p.  718. — *  Greene's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  p.  333  ; 
Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p.  231 ;  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  337. 

3  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  337  ;  Gen.  Greene  to  Congress, 
Sept.  11. — 4  Greene's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  p.  333. 

5  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  339  ;  Gen.  Greene  to  Congress, 
Sept.  11 ;  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p.  231. 

6  Gen.  Greene  to  Cong.,  Sept.  11  ;  Johnson's  Greene,  ii. 
p.  231;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  170.— '  Ibid.—  Lee's  Mem.,  p.  339. 
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leaving  behind  him  seventy  of  his 
wounded,1  on  the  night  of  the  ninth,  he 
retreated,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to 
Charleston2 — the  parties  under  General 
Marion  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee  hav- 
ing been  unable  to  do  more  than  to 
hang  on  his  rear,  and  to  cut  off  some 
small  parties.8  After  halting  a  short 
time  at  the  Eutaws,  on  the  twelfth, 
General  Greene  crossed  the  Santee,  at 
Nelson's  Ferry,  and,  by  slow  and  easy 
marches,  returned  to  his  former  en- 
campment on  the  High  Hills  of  San- 
tee.4 

The  strength  of  the  respective  armies, 
as  has  been  shown,  was  nearly  equal. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  seven- 
teen officers  (including  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Campbell)  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  men,  hilled ;  forty-three 
officers  (including  Lieutenant-colonels 
Washington,  Howard,  and  Henderson) 
and  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  men, 
wounded  ;*  and  eight  missing.5  That  of 
the  enemy,  according  to  his  own  report, 

1  Gen.  Greene  to  Congress,  Sept.  11 ;  Johnson's  Greene, 
ii.  p.  232. — a  Gen.  Greene  to  Congress,  Sept.  11  ;  Gordon, 
iv.  p.  170. — s  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  340  ;  Greene's  Life  of 
Gen.  Greene,  pp.  335,  336. — 4  Lee's  Memoirs,  p.  341  ; 
Gen.  Greene  to  Congress,  Sept.  11. 

6  Keturns  appended  to  Gen.  Greene's  dispatch,  pub- 
lished by  order  of  Congress. 


was  three  officers  and  eighty-two  men, 
hilled;  sixteen  officers  and  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  men,  wounded  / 
and  ten  officers  and  two  hundred  and 
forty-seven  men,  missing}  There  is 
reason  to  believe  the  enemy's  report  is 
incorrect,  from  the  fact  that  the  prison- 
ers which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans,  exclusive  pf  those  who  had 
been  wounded,  numbered  more  than 
four  hundred  and  thirty,  instead  of  two 
hundred  and  forty-seven,  as  reported  by 
Lieutenant-colonel  Stewart.2 

The  great  importance  of  this  victory 
called  forth  the  emphatic  approval  of 
the  Congress  and  the  people.  The 
former  tendered  a  vote  of  thanks,  a 
British  standard  which  he  had  cap- 
tured, and  a  gold  medal,  as  a  testimo- 
nial of  its  gratification  ;3  while  the  lat- 
ter, from  that  moment  to  the  present, 
have  not  ceased  to  contrast  the  con- 
duct of  General  Greene  with  that  of 
General  Gates,  and  to  accord  to  the 
former  the  honor  of  having  destroyed 
the  empire  of  the  enemy  in  the  South- 
ern States  of  the  Confederacy. 


1  Returns  appended  to  Col.  Stewart's  report  to  Gen. 
Cornwallis,  Sept.  9. 

a  Johnson's  Greene,  ii.  p.  232. 

3  Journals  of  Congress,  October  29,  1781. 
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September  6,  17§1. 


THE    INVASION     OF     CONNECTICUT. 


The  treason  of  Benedict  Arnold,  and 
his  subsequent  incursion  into  Virginia, 
have  been  noticed  in  other  parts  of  this 
work;1  and  he  had  been  withdrawn 
from  that  scene  of  his  military  career, 
to  answer  to  his  commander-in-chief,  in 
New  York,  the  evidence  of  duplicity,  in 
his  correspondence  with  the  Ministry, 
which  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  received 
from  Europe.2  Soon  afterwards  Gen- 
eral Washington,  with  the  allied  armies 
of  the  United  States  and  France,  moved 
from  the  neighborhood  of  New  York,8 
which  they  had  threatened  to  attack,4 
towards  Virginia,  where  the  Admirals 
De  Grasse  and  De  Barras,  and  Generals 
Lafayette  and  St.  Simon,  were  holding 
Lord  Cornwallis  in  close  confinement ; 5 
and  a  plan  was  devised,  probably  by 
the  traitor  himself,6  to  make  a  diversion 
on  the  North,  with  the  hope  of  recalling 
the  army,  or  a  material  portion,  for  the 
defence  of  that  part  of  the  country.7 

The   scene   which  was   selected   for 
these  operations  was  the  shore  of  Con- 


'  Vide  Chap.  LXXXL,  LXXXIL— 2  Sparks'  Life  and 
Treason  of  Arnold  (Am.  Biog.,  iii.),  pp.  323,  324.— s  Mar- 
shall's Washington,  iv.  pp.  530,  531  ;  Heath's  Memoirs, 
pp.  297,  298,  301,  302.—4  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  335. 

6  Gordon,  iv.  pp.  180-186  ;  Marshall's  Washington,  iv. 
pp.  524-529. — 6  Sparks'  Life  and  Treason  of  Arnold,  p. 
324.—'  Marshall's  Washington,  iv.  p.  531. 
Vol.  I.— 91 


necticut,  of  which  State  the  traitor  was 
a  native,  and  it  was  peculiarly  appro- 
priate that  the  command  of  the  expedi- 
tion should  be  given  to  him.  He  had 
sold  himself  to  the  enemy  of  his  coun- 
try, and  when  his  services  were  called 
into  requisition  by  his  new  master,  it 
seemed  proper  that  he  should  appear 
in  his  new  character  among  the  scenes 
which  had  been  familiar  to  him  in  his 
boyhood ; 1  and  that  the  people  who 
had  been  witnesses  of  his  early  career, 
as  a  tradesman  and  a  soldier,  should, 
also,  be  permitted  to  witness  the  mature 
results  of  his  treason. 

The  port  of  New  London,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Thames  River, 
where,  at  that  time,  large  quantities  of 
merchandise,  from  Europe  and  the 
West  Indies,  had  accumulated,2  was  the 
point  which  had  been  particularly  se- 
lected for  attack  ;  and  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  value  of  the  expected 
spoils,  added  to  the  superior  advantages 
which  the  traitor's  acquaintance  with 
that  neighborhood  would  give  him,  had 
been  among  the  principal  of  the  causes 

1  Gen.  Arnold  was  born  at  Norwich,  thirteen  miles  from 
New  London  ;  and,  at  the  same  place,  he  "served  his 
time,"  as  an  apprentice  to  Messrs.  Lathrops,  druggists. 

2  Hollister's  Connecticut,  ii.  p.  397  ;  Miss  Caulkins'  Hist, 
of  New  London,  p.  545;  Marshall's  Washington,  iv.  p.  532. 
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which  had  operated  with  him  in  making 
the  selection. 

The  force  which  had  been  detached 
for  this  expedition  —  embracing  the 
Thirty-eighth,  Fortieth,  and  Fifty-fourth 
regiments  of  the  line,  detachments  of 
Yagers  and  of  artillerists,  the  Third 
battalion  of  New  Jersey  Volunteers 
(Tories),  the  Loyal  Americans,  and  the 
American  Legion1  (also  Tories),  about 
seventeen  hundred  in  all2 — embarked 
at  New  York  on  the  fourth  of  Septem- 
ber;3 and,  at  two  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  fifth,  the  expedition  anchored  on 
the  Long  Island  shore,  about  thirty 
miles  distant  from  New  London.4  The 
necessary  preparations  having,  mean- 
while, been  perfected,  at  seven  the 
same  evening  the  expedition  sailed, 
with  a  fair  wind,  towards  New  London, 
and,  six  hours  afterwards,5  it  arrived  off 
that  port.6  At  this  time  the  wind  sud- 
denly shifted  to  the  northward,  and  it 
was  half-past  six  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  Thursday,  the  sixth  of  September,  be- 
fore the  transports  could  beat  into  the 
harbor,7  and  nine  before  the  troops 
could  be  landed.8 

i  Gen.  Arnold  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Sept.  8,  1781. 

2  Miss  Caulkins'  New  London,  p.  546  ;  Hollister's  Conn., 
ii.  p.  398.  Gov.  Trumbull  {Heath's  Mem.,  p.  306)  says  the 
force  embraced  "  2000  infantry  and  300  horse." 

3  Heath's  Memoirs,  p.  306. 

4  Gen.  Arnold  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Sept.  8,  1781. 

6  Gen.  Arnold  (Report  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Sept.  8,  1781) 
says  it  was  one  o'clock.  Capt.  Bazely  (Report  to  the  Ad- 
miral, Sept.  8, 1781)  says  it  was  two  o'clock  when  the  expedi- 
tion arrived  off  New  London. — 6  Capt.  Bazely's  dispatch, 
Sept.  8,  1781  ;  Gen.  Arnold  to  Sir  H.  Clinton,  Sept.  8. 

'  Gen.  Arnold  (Dispatch,  Sept.  8)  says  nine  o'clock.  Capt. 
Bazely  (Dispatch,  Sept.  8)  says  it  was  half-past  six  when  the 
vessels  entered  the  harbor. 

8  Capt.  Bazely's  dispatch,  Sept.  8,  1781.  Gen.  Arnold 
(Dispatch,  Sept.  8)  says  it  was  ten  o'clock. 


At  the  period  of  which  we  write, 
New  London  was  defended  by  Forts 
Trumbull  and  Griswold1 — the  former 
of  which,  having  been  constructed  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  guarding  the  har- 
bor, was  untenable  on  the  land  side,  and 
stood  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river;2 
while  the  latter,  a  strong  square  fortifi- 
cation stood  on  Groton  Hill,  on  the  op- 
posite bank.8  "  Its  walls  were  of  stone, 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high  on  the  lower  side, 
and  surrounded  by  a  ditch.  On  the 
wall  were  pickets  which  projected  over 
twelve  feet,  above  which  was  a  parapet 
with  embrasures,  and,  within,  a  plat- 
form for  the  cannon,  and  a  step  to 
mount  to  shoot  over  the  parapet  with 
small-arms.  In  the  southwestern  bas- 
tion was  a  flag-staff,  and  in  the  side  near 
the  opposite  angle  was  the  gate,  in  front 
of  which  was  a  triangular  breastwork 
to  protect  the  gate  ;  and  to  the  right  of 
this,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
yards  from  the  gate,  was  a  redoubt,  on 
which  was  mounted  a  three-pounder. 
Between  the  fort  and  the  river  was 
another  battery,  with  a  covered  way."4 
Fort  Trumbull  was  garrisoned  with 
Captain  Adam  Shapley's  company  of 
State  troops,  numbering  about  twenty- 
four  men  ;5  while  Fort  Griswold  con- 
tained about   one   hundred   and  forty 

1  Gordon,  iv.  p.  178  ;  Miss  Caulkins'  New  London,  p. 
546. — 2  Connecticut  Gazette,  New  London,  Sept.  7,  1781. 
"  It  was  a  mere  breastwork,  or  water-battery,  open  from 
behind." — Stephen  Hempstead' s  Narrative,  p.  5. 

s  Marshall's  Washington,  iv.  p.  532. 

4  Stephen  Hempstead's  Narrative,  pp.  5,  6.  See  also 
History  of  Civil  War  in  America,  ii.  p.  237. 

6  Stephen  Hempstead's  Narrative,  p.  4  ;  Caulkins' 
New  London,  p.  546  ;  Hollister's  History  of  Connecti- 
cut, ii.  p.  398. 
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men,1  chiefly  militia  hastily  collected,2 
under  Lieutenant-colonel  William  Led- 
yard,  of  the  State  line,8  who  had  held 
the  command  of  the  post  and  its  vicinity 
since  March,  1778.4 

Supposing  the  vessels  which  were 
then  in  sight  was  a  "  plundering  party 
after  stock,"  such  as  they  had,  occasion- 
ally, seen  before,5  alarm-guns  were  im- 
mediately fired  from  Fort  Griswold,6 
but  these  signals  of  alarm  had  been  so 
frequently  employed  that  they  attracted 
little,  if  any,  attention,  beyond  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  town.1-  The  in- 
habitants of  New  London  and  its  vi- 
cinity, however,  were  soon  aroused  from 
their  slumbers,  and  the  utmost  conster- 
nation prevailed.  Sending  their  fami- 
lies forward,  to  places  of  safety, — or,  at 
least,  beyond  the  bounds  of  present 
danger, — the  most  valuable  portion  of 
their  movable  effects  were  carried  after 
them ;    and  throngs  of  terror-stricken 

1  The  garrison  is  said  to  have  been  "about,  160  men," 
at  the  time  of  the  action,  but,  as  Capt.  Shapley,  with  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Trumbull,  had  joined  it,  this  must  have 
been  its  original  strength. — *  Conn.  Gazette,  New  London, 
Sept.  7,  1781  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  178  ;  Marshall,  iv.  p.  532. 

*  Sparks'  Life  and  Treason  of  Arnold,  p.  325  ;  Barber's 
Hist.  Coll.  of  Conn.,  p.  309;  Marshall's  Washington,  iv. 
p.  533  ;  Gen.  Arnold's  dispatch,  Sept.  8,  1781. 

4  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  War  (of  Conn.),  March 
25,  1778. — 6  Conn.  Gazette,  New  London,  Sept.  7,  1781. 

6  Caulkins'  New  London,  p.  546  ;  Capt.  Bazely's  dis- 
patch, Sept.  8. 

'  Conn.  Gazette,  New  London,  Sept.  7,  1781.  Miss 
Caulkins  [Hist,  of  New  London,  pp.  546,  547),  on  this  sub- 
ject, says  the  signal  "consisted  of  two  regular  guns,  at 
fixed  intervals,  while  three  guns  was  the  signal  of  re- 
joicing, to  give  notice  of  a  victory,  or  a  prize.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  these  signals  had  been  communicated  to  the 
enemy,  for  when  the  two  distress-guns  were  fired,  one  of 
the  large  ships  in  the  fleet  added  a  third,  so  as  to  alter  the 
import.  This  stratagem  had  some  influence  in  retarding 
the  arrival  of  the  militia. ' ' 


women  and  children,  and  equally  anx- 
ious fathers,  sons,  and  brothers,  crowded 
every  road  which  led  into  the  country.1 
Lieutenant-colonel  Ledyard  visited  the 
town  and  Fort  Trumbull,  making  the 
best  disposition  of  the  forces  which  the 
circumstances  allowed;  and  sent  mes- 
sengers to  the  officers  of  militia  in  the 
neighborhood  and  to  Governor  Trum- 
bull at  Lebanon,  twenty-three  miles  dis- 
tant, to  solicit  assistance.2  The  owners 
and  crews  of  the  vessels,  also,  were 
busily  employed  in  attempting  to  se- 
cure their  property,  by  running  up  the 
river,  notwithstanding  there  was  neither 
wind  or  tide  in  their  favor.3  After  the 
morning  had  been  spent  in  this  tedious 
labor,  with  but  very  little  benefit,  a  fa- 
vorable breeze  came  in  from  the  south, 
and  those  of  the  vessels  which  laid  in 
the  stream,  "  with  most  of  those  at  the 
wharves,"4  succeeded  in  effecting  their 
escape.5  Gradually  small  numbers  of 
those  who  had  succeeded  in  removing 
their  families  and  effects  to  places  of 
supposed  safety,  returned  to  look  after 
their  property  which  had  been  left  be- 
hind ;  and  these,  to  the  number  of 
about  a  hundred,6  hastily  armed  and 
anxious  to  protect  their  homes  from 
the  hand  of  the  invader,  but  without  a 
leader,  assembled  on  Town  Hill,  with 
the  intention  of  opposing  the  traitor 
when   he  landed ;    but  although   they 

1  Caulkins'  New  London,  pp.  546,  547 ;  Hollister's 
Conn.,  p.  399. — 2  Caulkins'  New  London,  p.  548. 

3  Ibid.  ;  Gen.  Arnold's  dispatch,  Sept.  8,  1781. 

*  Capt.  Bazely's  dispatch,  Sept.  8,  1781. 

6  Gen.  Arnold's  dispatch,  Sept.  8,  1781 ;  Capt.  Bazely's 
dispatch,  Sept.  8,  1781  ;  Conn.  Gazette,  New  London, 
Sept.  7.  1781. — 8  Caulkins'  New  London,  p.  549. 
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"  manoeuvred "  on  the  heights  until  the 
landing  had  been  effected,  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  thing  farther  was  done, 
at  that  time,  to  oppose  his  progress.1 

At  length,  about  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  armed  vessels,  "Association" 

07  7 

and  "  Colonel  Martin"  went  close  into 
the  shore,  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
harbor,  near  the  light-house,  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  the  debarkation  of 
the  troops  destined  to  attack  New  Lon- 
don ;2  while  the  remainder  of  the  fleet — 
six  in  number — anchored  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  the  landing  of  that  portion 
which  was  under  orders  to  attack  Fort 
Griswold.8  The  debarkation  immedi- 
ately followed ; 4  and,  from  the  twenty- 
four  transports,  in  four  detachments, 
the  troops  were  sent  on  shore.5  On  the 
western  side  of  the  harbor  the  traitor 
landed  in  person,  with  the  Thirty-eighth 
regiment  of  the  line,  the  Loyal  Ameri- 
cans, the  American  Legion,  and  sixty 
Yagers6 — -in  all  about  nine  hundred 
men  ;7  while  on  the  eastern  side,  on 
Groton  Point,  were  landed  the  Fortieth 
and  Fifty-fourth  regiments  of  the  line, 
the  third  battalion  of  New  Jersey  Vol- 
unteers, and  detachments  of  the  Yagers 
and  the  Koyal  Artillery,8 — in  all  about 
eight  hundred  men,9 — commanded  by 
Lieutenant-colonel  Eyre. 

1  Conn.  Gazette,  New  London,  Sept.  7,  1781. 

a  Lieut.-Col.  Upham  (N.  J.  Volunteers)  to  Gov.  Frank- 
lin, Sept.  13,  1781. — 3  Conn.  Gazette,  New  London,  Sept. 
7,  1781.—*  Ibid.  ;  Capt.  Bazely's  dispatch,  Sept.  8,  1781. 
Gen.  Arnold  (Letter  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Sept.  8,  1781)  says 
it  was  ten  o'clock.—'  Gen.  Arnold's  dispatch,  Sept.  8, 1781. 

6  Ibid.—'  Miss  Caulkins'  New  London,  p.  546.  , 

"Gen.  Arnold's  dispatch,  Sept.  8,  1781.— 9  Caulkins' 
New  London,  p.  546  ;  Barber's  Hist.  Coll.  of  Conn.,  p.  309. 


With  his  foot  on  the  soil  of  his  native 
State,  General  Arnold  speedily  saw  the 
necessity  which  existed  for  an  imme- 
diate attempt  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  vessels,  and  his  division  was  put  in 
motion  without  delay.1  Moving  up  in 
a  straight  course,  through  what  is  called 
Brown's  Gate,  into  the  Town  Hill  road,2 
the  division  marched  towards  New  Lon- 
don, until  it  reached  the  cross-road, 
leading  down  to  the  shore,8  about  half 
a  mile  from  Fort  Trumbull,4  where, 
about  eleven  o'clock,  Captain  Millett, 
with  four  companies  of  the  Thirty- 
eighth  regiment,  was  detached  to  attack 
the  fort.5  The  main  body  continued  to 
advance  on  the  road,  west  from  the  fort, 
intending  to  attack,  on  its  way,  a  re- 
doubt which  had  been  thrown  up  on 
Town  Hill,6  and  which,  from  its  insig- 
nificance, had  received  the  nickname  of 
"Fort  Nonsense."7 

While  Captain  Millett  was  on  his 
way  to  the  fort  his  force  was  strength- 
ened by  a  junction  with  a  company  of 
Tories,  commanded  by  Captain  Frink, 
which  was  approaching  the  fort  by  a  dif- 
ferent route,  nearer  the  shore.8  As  has 
been  already  stated,  Fort  Trumbull  was 
a  work  of  very  little  strength — a  mere 
water-battery,  intended  only  to  oppose 
the  passage  of  vessels  up  the  river, 
while  its  rear  was  entirely  open.9  Cap- 
tain   Shapley,    with    his    twenty-three 

1  Gen.  Arnold's  dispatch,  Sept.  8,  1781  ;  Marshall's 
Washington,  iv.  p.  532. — 2  Miss  Caulkins'  New  London, 
p.  549  ;  Hollister's  Conn.,  ii.  p.  399.— 3  Caulkins'  New 
London,  p.  549. — 4  Gen.  Arnold's  dispatch,  Sept.  8,  1781. 

6  Ibid.  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  402.— 6  Gen.  Arnold's  dispatch, 
Sept.  8,  1781..—'  Miss  Caulkins'  New  London,  p.  550. 

8  Gen.  Arnold's  dispatch,  Sept.  8,  1781.— '  Vide  p.  722. 
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men,  could  do  but  little,  therefore,  to 
oppose  Captain-  Millett  with  his  five 
companies ;  and  after  firing  a  single 
well-directed  volley,  he  spiked  the  guns 
and  retreated.1  In  accordance  with 
Lieutenant-colonel  Ledyard's  orders,  he 
embarked,  with  his  men,  and  joined  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Griswold,  with  the  loss 
of  one  of  the  boats,  and  seven  men 
wounded.2  It  is  said  that  from  the  single 
volley  of  grape-shot  with  which  Captain 
Shapley  received  the  approaching  ene- 


my, 


"  four  or  five  of  his  men  were  killed 


or  wounded."3 

While  Captain  Millett  and  his  com- 
mand were  thus  engaged  in  driving 
before  them  twenty-four  American  mi- 
litiamen, General  Arnold,  with  the  main 
body,  was  also  pressing  forward,  with 
but  little  opposition,  against  Fort  Non- 
sense.4 Although  the  garrison  of  this 
insignificant  affair  could  not  have  been 
any  other  than  some  of  the  townsmen, 
whose  services  were  called  into  requisi- 
tion on  the  spot,  it  appears  that  here, 
too,  the  enemy  was  not  permitted  to 
approach  without  opposition.  "  A  brisk 
fire,"  it  is  said,  was  kept  up  therefrom, 
and  the  enemy  suffered  considerably  ; 5 
although,  as  he  approached  to  assault 
it,  the  garrison  retired.6 

Having  thus  gained  possession  of  the 


i  Miss  Caulkins'  New  London,  p.  549  ;  Conn.  Gazette, 
New  London,  Sept.  7,  1781  ;  Lieut.  Stephen  Hempstead's 
Narrative,  p.  5  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  178. — 2  Miss  Caulkins' 
New  London,  p.  550 ;  Conn.  Gazette,  New  London,  Sept. 
7  ;  Lieut.  Hempstead's  Narrative,  p.  5  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  178. 

3  Gen.  Arnold's  dispatch,  Sept.  8  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  402. 

4  Miss  Caulkins'  New  London,  p.  550. — 6  Gen.  Arnold's 
dispatch,  Sept.  8  ;  Hollister's  Connecticut,  ii.  p.  401. 

•  Gen.  Arnold's  dispatch,  Sept.  8  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  403. 


only  works  which  obstructed  his  march, 
General  Arnold  appears  to  have  dis- 
patched orders  to  Captain  Millett  to 
leave  one  company  in  Fort  Trumbull, 
to  detach  another  to  Fort  Nonsense, 
and  with  the  remainder  of  his  force  to 
join  the  main  body.1  Desiring  to  secure 
the  vessels  which  then  laid  becalmed  in 
the  harbor,  he  also  dispatched  orders 
from  thence  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Eyre, 
directing  him  "  to  make  an  attack  upon 
Fort  Griswold  as  soon  as  possible,"  and, 
immediately  afterwards,  he  resumed  his 
march  towards  New  London.2 

While  thus  advancing  towards  the 
village,  the  enemy  was  again  opposed 
by  a  party  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
manned  an  old  iron  six-pounder,  which, 
for  a  long  time,  had  occupied  Manwar- 
ing's  Hill,  and  been  used  for  trainings, 
alarms,  and  rejoicings.8  As  the  enemy 
came  down  Town  Hill,  the  old  piece 
was  discharged  several  times — sufficient 
to  allow  the  traitor  an  opportunity  to 
speak  of  it  in  his  dispatches ; i  but  as  he 
approached  nearer,  the  amateur  gun- 
ners turned  and  fled.5  A  detachment 
of  the  enemy's  force  was  sent  up  Black- 
hall-street  to  silence  this  gun ;  but,  as  it 
appears  that  the  party  who  had  manned 
it  had  fled  when  the  enemy  came  on  the 
ground,  the  danger  attending  this  move- 
ment was  only  slight.6 

The  plan  of  operation  which  General 


1  Gen.  Arnold's  dispatch,  Sept.  8. — 2  Ibid. 

s  Miss  Caulkins'  New  London,  p.  550  ;  Hollister's  Con- 
necticut, ii.  p.  401. — 4Gen.  Arnold's  dispatch,  Sept.  8  ; 
Miss  Caulkins'  New  London,  pp.  550,  551. 

6  Gen.  Arnold's  dispatch,  Sept.  8. 

"  Miss  Caulkins'  New  London,  p.  551. 
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Arnold  adopted  appears  to  have  been 
to  move  a  strong  body  of  his  force,  by 
a  detour,  and  to  enter,  simultaneously, 
at  both  ends  of  the  town ;  to  follow  the 
line  of  the  river ;  and,  after  having  effect- 
ed a  junction  in  the  centre,  to  commence 
the  work  of  destruction  from  that  point. 
With  this  intention,  when  the  enemy 
had  reached  the  southerly  part  of  the 
village,  General  Arnold  detached  the 
New  Jersey  Volunteers,  under  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel  Upham,  with  orders  to  take 
possession  of  the  hill  north  of  the  meet- 
ing-house, on  which  a  party  of  the 
townsmen  had  gathered ;  and  to  hold 
it  as  one  of  the  outposts  of  the  expedi- 
tion.1 Moving  through  Cape  Ann-street 
and  Lewis-lane,  and,  on  its  way,  setting 
fire  to  the  house  of  Pickett  Latimer,  on 
the  old  Colchester  road,  now  Vauxhall- 
street ;  and,  after  a  feeble  resistance, 
driving  before  them  the  little  party 
who  had  occupied  the  hill,  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Upham  took  possession  of  the 
ground,  with  the  loss  of  one  man  killed 
and  one  wounded.2 

It  appears  that  General  Arnold  either 
accompanied  this  party  or  followed  it ; 
and  from  the  high  ground  which  it  oc- 
cupied he  reconnoitred  Fort  Griswold 
and  the  surrounding  country.  Perceiv- 
ing, from  thence,  that  the  fort  was 
"much  more  formidable  than  he  had 
expected,  or  than  he  had  formed  an 
idea  of,  from  the  information  he  had 
before  received  ; "  observing,  also,  "  that 

1  Lieut. -Col.  Upham's  report  to  Gov.  Franklin,  of  New 
Jersey,  Sept.  13, 1781  ;  Hollister's  Connecticut,  ii.  p.  402. 

2  Lieut.-Col.  Upham's  report  to  Gov.  Franklin,  of  New 
Jersey,  Sept.  13, 1781 ;  Miss  Caulkins'  New  London,  p.  551. 


the  men  who  had  escaped  from  Fort 
Trumbull  had  crossed  in  boats  and 
thrown  themselves  into  Fort  Griswold;" 
and  that  "  a  favorable  wind  springing 
up,  the  ships  were  escaping  up  the 
river,  notwithstanding  the  fire  from 
Fort  Trumbull,  and  a  six-pounder  which 
he  had  with  him,"  he  immediately  sent 
an  officer  with  orders  to  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Eyre  countermanding  his  first  or- 
der, already  referred  to,  but  the  officer 
arrived  a  few  minutes  too  late  to  pre- 
vent the  terrible  tragedy  which  had 
been,  already,  enacted,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river.1 

Having  thus  secured  possession  of  the 
town,  the  traitor  lost  no  time  in  com- 
pleting the  work  of  destruction.  The 
firebrand  was  speedily  applied,  and  the 
result  is  thus  noted  by  the  industrious 
authoress  of  "  The  History  of  Neio  L071- 
don;v2  "At  the  north  end  of  the  town 
the  torch  of  destruction  was  first  lighted 
at  the  printing-office  and  the  town-mill. 
From  thence  a  detachment  of  the  ene- 
my went  on  to  Winthrop's  Neck,  and 
set  fire  to  the  Plumb  house,  scouring  the 
whole  point,  destroying  the  battery, 
shipping,  warehouses,  and  every  species 
of  combustible  property  on  that  side, 
except  the  Merrill  house,  which  escaped. 
On  Main-street,  south  of  the  printing- 
office,  a  considerable  number  of  old 
family  homesteads  were  consumed.  The 
most  valuable  was  that  of  General  Gur- 
don  Saltonstall.  The  house  of  Captain 
Guy  Richards,  at  the  foot  of  Richards- 


1  Gen.   Arnold's  dispatch,   Sept.   8. — a  Miss  Caulkins' 
New  London,  pp.  552-555. 
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street,  was  marked  out  for  destruction, 
"but  a  daughter  of  Captain  Richards 
lying  ill  at  the  time,  the  English  officer 
listened  to  the  supplications  of  those 
who  attended  upon  her,  and  spared  the 
house. 

"  On  the  east  side  of  the  street  sev- 
eral private  houses,  with  the  custom- 
house and  collector's  dwelling  near  it, 
various  shops  of  merchandise,  mechan- 
ics' shops,  and  warehouses,  with  all  the 
wharfing,  boating,  and  lumber,  were  in- 
volved in  a  long  line  of  destruction. 
Below  Hallam's  corner,  in  this  street,  no 
buildings  were  burned.  At  this  point 
the  main  body  of  the  enemy  turned  to- 
wards Beach  or  Water  street,  where  sev- 
eral noted  warehouses  and  shops  were 
situated,  and  a  part  of  the  vessels  lay. 

"  Of  course  vengeance  and  destruc- 
tion had  no  check :  shops,  stores,  dwell- 
ings, piles  of  lumber,  wharves,  boats, 
rigging,  and  vessels,  were  soon  envel- 
oped in  smoke  and  name.  Hogsheads 
were  knocked  in,  sugar  and  coffee  lay 
in  heaps,  and  rum  and  Irish  butter 
melted  in  the  fire,  trickled  along  the 
street,  and  filled  the  gutters.  The  prize- 
ship  Hannali,  partly  unladen,  lay  at 
Shaw's  wharf.  When  burnt  nearly  to 
the  water's  edge,  she  drifted  away  and 
sunk  near  the  end  of  Winthrop's  Neck. 

"  On  the  Parade  all  was  destroyed. 
The  market-wharf,  the  old  magazine 
and  battery,  the  court-house,  jail  and 
jail-house,  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
several  contiguous  shops  and  dwelling- 
houses,  were  soon  a  heap  of  ashes.  The 
western  part  of  this  street  was  left 
unhurt. 


"At  the  south  end  of  the  town  the 
ravage  was  coincident  with  the  destruc- 
tion at  the  north.  All  the  boats  and 
fishing  craft  around  the  coves  were 
burnt.  A  house  and  shop  belonging 
to  a  person  who  held  a  commission  in 
the  garrison  of  the  fort,  were  singled 
out  and  burnt,  showing  that  the  guides 
of  the  enemy  were  familiar  with  the 
locality. 

"In  this  part  of  the  harbor  were  the 
spar  and  ship  yards,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  unemployed  vessels,  which 
were  all  given  to  the  flames.  A  pri- 
vateer sloop,  fitted  for  a  cruise,  and  in 
fine  order,  that  lay  swinging  from  a 
cable  fastened  to  a  ring  in  a  projecting 
rock,  where  is  now  Brown's  Wharf,  was 
set  on  fire,  and  her  cable  burning  off, 
she  drifted  across  the  harbor,  a  mass  of 
flame.  Through  the  whole  of  Bank- 
street,  where  were  some  of  the  best 
mercantile  stands  and  the  most  valuable 
dwelling-houses  in  the  town,  the  torch 
of  vengeance  made  a  clean  sweep.  No 
building  of  any  importance  was  left  on 
either  side  of  the  street :  all  combusti- 
ble property,  of  every  description,  was 
consumed." 

The  part  which  General  Arnold  had 
in  this  work  of  destruction  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion.  In  his 
dispatches  to  the  commander-in-chief 
he  has  himself  attributed  much  of  the 
damage  to  the  consequences  resulting 
from  the  explosion  of  gunpwder  which 
had  been  stored  in  the  warehouses,1 
and   many   more   recent   writers   have 

1  Dispatch,  Sept.  8. 
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entertained  similar  opinions.1  On  the 
other  hand,  other  authors  have  attempt- 
ed to  throw  discredit  on  this  view 
of  the  subject ;  and,  by  appealing  to 
the  massacre  at  Fort  Griswold  as  evi- 
dence of  the  passion  which  actuated  the 
invader,  they  charge,  by  implication  at 
least,  the  entire  criminality  of  the  expe- 
dition on  General  Arnold.2 

In  the  mean  time,  the  detachment 
which  had  landed  in  Groton,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  harbor,  had  not  been 
idle.  Composed  of  two  regiments  of 
the  line  and  a  battalion  of  Tories,  with 
parties  of  Yagers  and  artillery,3  the  de- 
tachment had  landed  at  Groton  Point, 
simultaneously  with  the  landing  of  the 
remainder  of  the  troops  at  Brown's 
Farm,  and  had  moved  forward  towards 
Fort  Griswold,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Eyre.4  It  was  nearly 
noon  when  the  detachment  emerged 
from  the  wood,  about  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  the  fort,  and  sought  tempo- 
rary shelter  behind  the  ledges  of  rock, 
which  were  then  in  that  vicinity,  until 
they  were  formed  "  under  the  lee  of  a 
rocky  height,  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  yards  southeast  from  the  fort, 
near  the  present  burying-ground."5 

About  this  time  the  officer  whom 
General.  Arnold  had  first  dispatched 
over  the  river,  with  orders  for  an  im- 
mediate attack  on  the  fort,  reached  the 


'  '  Miss  Caulkins'  New  London,  pp.  555,  556  ;  Hist,  of 
Civil  War  in  America,  iii.  p.  238  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  403. 

2  Gordon,  iv.  p.  179.— 3  Vide  p.  724. 

4  Gen.  Arnold's  dispatch,  Sept.  8,  1781. 

6  Miss  Caulkins'  New  London,  p.  558  ;  Lieut.  Stephen 
Hempstead's  Narrative,  p.  5. 


enemy's  position,1  and  the  Lieutenant- 
colonel  immediataly  dispatched  Captain 
Beckwith  with  a  flag  to  demand  the 
immediate  and  unconditional  surrender 
of  the  garrison,2  threatening,  at  the 
same  time,  to  storm  the  fort  instantly, 
if  the  terms  were  not  accepted.8  The 
flag  was  received  by  Captain  Adam 
Shapley,4  and  a  council  of  war  was  sum- 
moned, when  it  was  voted,  unanimous- 
ly, that  the  garrison  was  unable  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  so  superior  a 
force.5  Colonel  Nathan  Gallup,  of  the 
Groton  militia,  who  was  present,  in- 
sisted, however,  .that  he  could  procure 
a  reinforcement  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred men,  from  the  militia  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, in  fifteen  minutes,  if  the  garri- 
son would  hold  out ; 6  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Ledyard  was,  unfortunately,  mis- 
led by  these  assurances,  and  returned, 
through  Captain  Shapley,7  an  answer  de- 
clining to  comply  with  the  order.8  Un- 
fortunately the  Colonel  failed  to  meet 
with  that  success  which  he  expected — 
his  men  offering  to  meet  the  enemy  in 
the  field,  but  peremptorily  declining  to 


i  Gen.  Arnold's  dispatch,  Sept.  8.— 2  Miss  Caulkins' 
New  London,  p.  558 ;  Gen.  Arnold's  dispatch,  Sept.  8  ; 
Lieut.  Stephen  Hempstead's  Narrative,  p.  6. 

3  Lieut.  Stephen  Hempstead's  Narrative,  p.  6.     Miss 
Caulkins  {Hist.  New  London,   p.  558)  and  Mr.  Hollister- 
(Hist.  Conn.,  ii.  p.  406)  suppose  this  threat  was  sent  with 
a  second  flag.—4  Lieut.  Hempstead's  Narrative,  p.  6. 

6  Ibid.  Miss  Caulkins  says  (Hist.  New  London,  p.  558)  it 
was  unanimously  and  immediately  decided  not  to  surrender. 

6  Miss  Caulkins'  New  London,  p.  559  ;  Lieut.  Hemp- 
stead's Narrative,  p.  6. — '  Lieut.  Hempstead's  Narrative, 
p.  6.  Miss  Caulkins  (Hist.  New  London,  p.  558)  says  the 
flag  was  answered  by  three  others  ;  and  she  says  the  flag 
was  dispatched  a  second  time  to  the  fort,  before  the  as- 
sault was  made.—8  Miss  Caulkins'  New  London,  p  558  ; 
Gen.  Arnold's  dispatch,  Sept.  8. 
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enter  the  fort,  "  to  fight  against  such 
great  odds,  with  no  chance  to  escape."1 
The  answer  of  the  garrison  had  no 
sooner  reached  the  enemy,  than  his 
troops  were  put  in  motion;2  and  they 
advanced  with  a  quick  step,  in  solid  col- 
umn, towards  the  fort.3  Before  reach- 
ing the  fort  the  column  divided,  and 
the  assault  was  opened,  on  opposite 
sides,  at  the  same  moment.4  Although 
not  more  than  one  seventh  as  numerous 
as  the  enemy  by  whom  it  had  been  sur- 
rounded, the  little  garrison  offered  a  ju- 
dicious and  successful  opposition ;  and, 
on  all  sides  the  enemy  was  repulsed.5 
Lieutenant-colonel  Eyre  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  borne  from  the  field ; 6 
Major  Montgomery,  the  second  in  com- 
mand-, was  thrust  through  the  body  by 
Captain  Shapley,7  while  he  was  about 
enteriug  the  works,  at  the  head  of  his 
men,  near  the  southwest  bastion  of  the 
fort ; 8  Ensign  Whitlock,  of  the  Fortieth 
regiment  was  killed ; 9  and  three  other 
officers  of  the  Fifty-fourth  regiment,  and 


1  Miss  Caulkins'  New  London,  p.  559.  Mr.  Barber 
(Hist.  Coll.  of  Conn.,  p.  309)  says  he  got  drunk  and  neg- 
lected his  duty. — *  Lieut.  Hempstead's  Narrative,  p.  6  ; 
Miss  Caulkins'  New  London,  p.  559. — 3  Lieut.  Hemp- 
stead's Narrative,  p.  6 ;  Hollister's  Conn.,  ii.  p.  406. 

4  Gen.  Arnold's  dispatch,  Sept.  8  ;  Lieut.  Hempstead's 
Narrative,  p.  6  ;  Hist.  Civil  War  in  America,  iii.  p.  237  ; 
Marshall,  iv.  p.  533. — 6  Miss  Caulkins'  New  London,  pp. 
559,  560.  Gen.  Arnold  says  nothing  about  any  repulse  ; 
and  Mr.  Barber  (Hist.  Coll.  of  Conn.)  follows  him. 

6  Gen.  Arnold's  dispatch,  Sept.  8. 

7  Lieut.  Hempstead's  Narrative,  pp.  6,  7.  It  is  claimed, 
by  some,  that  a  colored  man,  named  Jordan  Freeman, 
confronted  and  killed  the  Major. 

"  Lieut.  Hempstead's  Narrative,  p.  6.  Miss  Caulkins 
(Hist.  New  London,  p.  560)  supposes  he  fell  on  the  north 
side  of  the  fort,  while  the  Captain  was  engaged  in  the 
southwest  angle. 

0  Gen   Arnold's  dispatch,  Sept.  8. 
Vol  I.— 92 


the  same  number  belonging  to  the  For- 
tieth regiment  were  wounded.1 

Notwithstanding  this  repulse  the  ene- 
my was  speedily  rallied,  and,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Bromfield,2  the  at- 
tack was  renewed.3  Approaching  the 
fort,  as  they  had  done  before,  on  three 
sides  at  the  same  time;  the  enemy's 
troops  moved  forward  with  great  cool- 
ness and  bravery,  made  a  lodgment  in 
the  ditch,  and,  a  second  time,  reached 
the  fraizing,  notwithstanding  it  was  de- 
fended by  strong  pickets,  which  were 
broken  or  removed  with  great  difficulty, 
and  were  so  high  that  the  soldiers  could 
not  ascend  them  without  assisting  each 
other.4  The  little  garrison,  however, 
was  equally  active  and  determined.  So 
close  was  the  contest,  and  so  resolutely 
maintained,  that  shot  were  hurled  from 
the  ramparts,  by  hand,  it  is  said,  upon 
the  heads  of  the  assailants  below;5 
while  one  of  the  survivors  has  left  on 
record  the  fact  that  he  had  loaded  and 
discharged  his  musket  eighteen  times 
during  the  contest.6  The  obstinate 
bravery  of  the  garrison,  no  withstand- 
ing its  weakness,  was,  soon  afterwards, 
a  second  time,  triumphant,  and  the  ene- 
my was  compelled  to  retire.7 

During  the  last  attack  an  accident  oc- 


1  Gen.  Arnold's  dispatch,  Sept.  8. — 2  Ibid.  ;  Hist,  of 
Civil  War  in  America,  iii.  p.  238. — 8  Lieut.  Hempstead's 
Narrative,  p.  7. — 4  Gen.  Arnold's  dispatch,  Sept.  8. 

6  Lieut.  Hempstead's  Narrative,  p.  7  ;  Miss  Caulkins' 
New  London,  p.  560  ;  Barber's  Hist.  Coll.  of  Conn.,  p. 
309. — 6  Joseph  Woodmancy,  in  Miss  Caulkins'  New  Lon- 
don, p.  560,  note. — '  Lieut.  Hempstead's  Narrative,  p.  7. 
The  Conn.  Gazette,  New  London,  Sept.  7,  1781,  says  the 
enemy  was  repulsed  but  once ;  and  Miss  Caulkins  (Hist. 
New  London,  pp.  560,  561)  agrees  with  it. 
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curred  which  may  have  been  instrumen- 
tal in  producing  the  slaughter  which 
subsequently  took  place.  A  shot  from 
the  enemy  cut  the  halyard  on  the  flag- 
staff within  the  fort,  and  the  colors  of  the 
garrison  fell  to  the  ground.  Although 
they  were  instantly  remounted  on  a 
pike-pole,  it  is  said  that  the  enemy  sup- 
posed they  had  been  struck,  and  was 
encouraged  therefrom  to  renew  the  at- 
tack.1 Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  true  that 
the  enemy  rallied  a  second  time,  and 
advanced  to  the  third  attack  with  re- 
doubled impetuosity.2  The  ■  garrison, 
likewise,  exerted  itself  to  the  utmost, 
and  the  fort  was  defended  with  the 
most  desperate  bravery.3  At  length, 
forty  minutes  after  the  first  assault  was 
made,4  the  enemy  forced  the  works,5 — ■ 
probably  at  different  points  at  about 
the  same  time,6  —  and  the  gate  was 
opened,  and,  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Led- 
yard's  order,  the  garrison  surrendered.7 
From  some  unexplained  cause  it  ap- 
pears that  the  enemy  continued  to  fire 
on  the  garrison,  even  after  it  had  sur- 
rendered ;  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact 
that  when  Lieutenant-colonel  Buskirk 
inquired,  "  Who  commands  this  garri- 
son ? "  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Ledyard 
answered,  "  I  did,  sir,  but  you  do  now," 

i  Lieut.  Hempstead's  Narrative,  p.  7  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p. 
178. — 2  Lieut.  Hempstead's  Narrative,  p.  7. 

s  Ibid.  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  178. — 4  Gen.  Arnold's  dispatch, 
Sept.  8  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  179. — 6  Gordon,  iv.  p.  179. 

*  Lieut.  Hempstead  {Narrative,  pp.  7,  8)  says  the  south- 
west bastion  was  first  forced  ;  while  Miss  Caulkins  (Hist. 
New  London,  p.  561)  supposes  the  northeast  bastion  was 
the  first  which  was  carried. — '  Lieut.  Hempstead's  Narra- 
tive, p.  8.  Gov.  Trumbull  (Heath's  Mem.,  p.  306)  says 
there  were  four  attempts  made  before  the  enemy  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  the  works. 


at  the  same  time  surrendering  his  sword, 
the  former,  with  the  ferocity  which  was 
so  prevalent  among  the  Tories,  plunged 
the  weapon  into  the  body  of  its  owner;1 
and  that  several  British  soldiers  who 
were  present  immediately  finished  the 
work  by  plunging  their  bayonets  into 
the  prostrate  body  of  their  gallant,  but 
fallen,  opponent.2  Encouraged  by  such 
an  example  as  this,  on  the  part  of  their 
commander,  it  would  have  been  strange 
if  the  bitter  feelings  of  the  Tories,  the 
ignorant,  misguided  prejudices  of  the 
Yagers,  and  the  not  less  ignorant,  mis- 
guided loyalty  of  the  regulars,  had  not 
been  aroused  to  their  utmost  extent. 
Every  American,  who  was  seen,  imme- 
diately became  the  object  of  their  at- 
tack ;  and,  with  a  savage  cruelty,  which 
has  seldom  found  a  parallel,  an  indis- 
criminate slaughter  ensued.3  Seeking 
shelter  from  the  fiend-like  fury  of  their 
enemy,  the  Americans  fled  into  the 
magazine  or  the  barracks,  or  crept,  for 
concealment,  under  the  platforms  and 
into  other  places  of  supposed  safety.4 
But  all  this  availed  nothing.  The 
former  were  pursued  and  fired  on,  even 
at  the  risk  of  blowing  up  the  maga- 
zine ;5  while  the  latter  were  mangled 
by  the  swords  and  bayonets  which  were 

1  Heath's  Mem.,  pp.  306,  307  ;  Barber's  Hist.  Coll.  of 
Conn.,  p.  309  ;  Lieut.  Hempstead's  Narrative,  pp.  8,  9  ; 
Gordon,  iv.  p.  179. 

a  Heath's  Memoirs,  p.  307. 

3  Miss  Caulkins'  New  London,  pp.  562,  563  ;  Barber's 
Hist.  Coll.  of  Conn.,  p.  309;  Gov.  Trumbull  to  Gen. 
Washington,  cited  by  Marshall,  iv.  p.  534. 

4  Miss  Caulkins'  New  London,  p.  563  ;  Lieut.  Hemp- 
stead's Narrative,  p.  9  ;  Hollister's  Conn.,  ii.  p.  410. 

6  Miss  Caulkins'  New  London,  p.  563  ;  Lieut.  Hemp- 
stead's Narrative,  p.  9. 
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thrust  into  them,1  and  few,  if  any,  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  their  safety.  Captain 
William  Seymour,  from  Hartford,  after 
his  knee  had  been  shattered  by  a  ball, 
and  he  had  become  helpless  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wound,  received  thirteen 
bayonet  wounds;2  Ensign Woodmancy, 
while  laying  disabled  by  a  wound,  was 
cruelly  hacked  with  a  cutlass ; 8  Lieuten- 
ant Avery,  who  laid  disabled,  with  his 
skull  broken,  was  bayoneted  in  his 
side  ;4  and  Lieut.  Hempstead,  after  he 
had  been  wounded  in  the  head  and  in 
his  left  elbow,  by  balls,  was  bayoneted 
in  his  right  hip.5  Other  cases,  equally 
cruel  and  inexcusable,  were  seen ;  and 
a  scene  of  more  brutal,  wanton  carnage 
was  never  witnessed. 

In  the  defence  of  the  fort  only  six  of 
the  garrison  were  killed,  and  eighteen 
wounded ; 6  while,  during  the  subsequent 
butchery,  seventy-nine  were  killed,  and, 
so  thoroughly  was  the  work  conducted, 
seventeen,  only,  were  mortally  and  dan- 
gerously wounded.7 

Nor  did  the  cruelty  of  the  enemy 
then  cease.  After  the  thirst  for  blood 
had  been  assuaged,  the  victims  were 
plundered,  and  left  literally  naked.8 
They  were  also  doomed  to  still  more 
cruel  tortures  ;  and  the  refined  barba- 
rism of  the  enemy  has  found  but  few 
parallels,    even    among    the     savages. 

1  Miss  Caulkins'  New  London,  p.  563. — 2  Lieut.  Hemp- 
stead's Narrative,  p.  9. — 3  Miss  Caulkins'  New  London, 
p.  563. — *  Hollister's  Conn.,  ii.  p.  411. — 6  Lieut.  Hemp- 
stead's Narrative,  pp.  9, 10. — •  Ibid.,  p,  9  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p. 
179.  Gov.  Trumbull  {Heath's  Mem.,  p.  306)  says  that 
three  only  were  killed  before  the  surrender. 

'  Conn.  Gazette,  New  London,  Sept.  7.— 8  Lieut.  Hemp- 
stead's Narrative,  p.  9  ;  Hollister's  Conn.,  ii.  p.  411. 


Gathering  up  the  helplessly  wounded 
of  both  parties,  those  of  the  enemy 
were  properly  cared  for ;  while  those 
of  the  garrison,  deprived  of  nearly  all 
their  clothing,  were  exposed  to  the  in- 
tense heat  of  a  summer  sun,  in  front  of 
the  barracks;1  and,  soon  afterwards, 
the  most  helpless  of  them  were  put  into 
an  ammunition  wagon,  taken  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  —  which  was  quite 
steep,  and  at  least  a  hundred  rods  in 
descent,  —  and  thence  sent  down  the 
slope,  towards  the  river,  without  any 
means  to  regulate  their  course  or  check 
their  progress.  Dashing  down  the  hill, 
and  tossing  its  mutilated  occupants  from 
side  to  side  as  it  struck  a  rock  or  a 
stump,  or  bounded  over  a  hole,  the 
wagon  pursued  its  course,  until  its  prog- 
ress was,  at  length,  arrested  by  running 
against  a  tree,  and  the  jar,  on  the 
wounded  men,  "  was  like  bursting  the 
cords  of  life  asunder,  causing  them  to 
shriek  with  almost  superhuman  force.2 
Their  cries  were  heard  and  noticed  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  (which  is 
nearly  a  mile  wide),  amidst  all  the  con- 
fusion which  raged  in  the^  burning  and 
sacking  of  the  town."3  In  this  condi- 
tion they  remained,  exposed  to  the  sun, 
when  they  were  hunted  up,  and,  at  the 
urgent  solicitation  of  Ebenezer  Ledyard, 
a  brother  of  the  fallen  commander  of 
the  fort,  they  were  parolled  and  taken 
to  the  house  of  Ebenezer  Avery,  one  of 


1  Lieut.  Hempstead's  Narrative,  p.  9. — 2  Conn.  Gazette, 
New  London,  Sept.  7, 1781  ;  Barber's  Hist.  Coll.  of  Conn., 
p.  310  ;  Lieut.  Hempstead's  Narrative,  pp.  9,  10  ;  Gordon, 
iv.  p.  179. — s  Lieut.  Hempstead's  Narrative,  p.  10  ;  Gor- 
don, iv.  p.  179. 
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their    number,    which    was    near    the 
scene.1 

After  plundering  and  burning  nearly 
all  the  buildings  in  Groton, — leaving 
but  few  buildings  standing,2 — the  ene- 
my, about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing,3 retired  to  their  shipping,  taking 
with  him,  from  among  the  garrison  of 
Fort  Griswold,  from  that  portion  of  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Trumbull  which  was 
captured  in  the  boat,  while  crossing 
the  river,  and  from  among  the  people, 
about  seventy  prisoners.4 

The  loss  of  the  enemy,  in  this  expedi- 
tion, was  Major  Montgomery,  Ensign 
Whitlock,  two  sergeants,  and  forty-four 
rank  and  file,  killed  ;  Lieutenant-colonel 
Eyre,  three  captains,  two  lieutenants, 
two  ensigns,  eight  sergeants,  two  drum- 
mers, and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  rank  and  file,  wounded,  many  of 
whom  afterwards  died.5  The  loss  of 
the  Americans  on  the  New  London,  or 
western  side  of  the  river,  was   about 

1  Gen.  Arnold's  dispatch,  Sept.  8  ;  Lieut.  Hempstead's 
Narrative,  p.  10. — 2  Conn.  Gazette,  New  London,  Sept.  8. 

3  Lieut.  Hempstead's  Narrative,  p.  10.  The  Conn.  Ga- 
zette, New  London,  Sept.  7,  1781,  says  it  was  "about 
sunset ;"  and  Mr.  Hollister  {Hist,  of  Conn.,  ii.  p.  412)  ap- 
pears to  agree  with  it. 

4  Gen.  Arnold's  dispatch,  Sept.  8  ;  Conn.  Gazette,  New 
London,  Sept.  7,  1781. — 6  Eeturns  appended  to  Gen.  Ar- 
nold's dispatch,  Sept.  8. 


twenty  killed  and  wounded;1  on  the 
Groton,  or  eastern  side,  eighty-five  were 
killed  and  sixty-five  wounded.2  Thirty- 
five  pieces  of  cannon,  one  hundred  and 
six  muskets,  eighty  pikes,  and  a  large 
supply  of  military  stores,  were  lost  in 
Fort  Griswold ;  eight  pieces  of  cannon 
were  also  lost  at  Fort  Nonsense ;  one 
piece  on  the  road  ;  and  twenty-seven 
pieces,  with  a  quantity  of  stores,  in 
Fort  Trumbull.3  .  Besides  this,  sixty-five 
dwellings,  thirty-one  stores  and  ware- 
houses, eighteen  shops,  twenty  barns,  a 
meeting-house,  court-house,  jail,  market, 
custom-house,  and  other  buildings  and 
property,  together  with  the  wharves, 
ten  or  twelve  vessels,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  European  and  West  Indian 
goods  were  destroyed.4 

1  Miss  Caulkins'  New  London,  p.  568. — a  Gen.  Arnold's 
dispatch,  Sept.  8  ;  Miss  Caulkins'  New  London,  p.  564. 

3  Eeturns  appended  to  Gen.  Arnold's  dispatch,  Sept.  8. 

4  Miss  Caulkins'  New  London,  p.  569  ;  Conn.  Gazette, 
New  London,  Sept.  7,  1781  ;  Hist,  of  Civil  War  in  Amer- 
ica, iii.  p.  238  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  179. 


[Note. — The  dispatches  of  Lieut. -Col.  Upham  to  Gov. 
Franklin,  of  New  Jersey,  Sept.  13  ;  of  Capt.  Bazely  to  the 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  Sept.  8  ;  and  of  Gen.  Arnold  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  Sept.  8  ;  and  the  account  of  the  incursion 
which  was  published  in  "  The  Connecticut  Gazette,"  New 
London,  Sept.  7,  1781,  which  had  been  procured  for  the 
illustration  of  this  chapter,  have  been  omitted  by  the 
Publishers  for  want  of  room.] 
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September  2§  to  October  19,  1781. 


THE     SIEGE     OF    YOEKTOWN,   VIRGINIA, 


The  seventh  year  of  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  was  productive  of  great 
events.  Opening  with  the  mutiny  of 
the  Pennsylvania  line  of  troops,  its 
progress  soon  developed  the  disaffec- 
tion of  the  New  Jersey  line  also,  and 
all  the  skill  of  the  commander-in-chief 
was  necessary  to  maintain  that  disci- 
pline in  the  army  on  which  the  salva- 
tion of  the  country  depended.1  The  re- 
sources of  the  country,  from  the  long- 
continued  struggle  through  which  it 
had  passed,  during  six  years,  had  be- 
come exhausted ;  its  currency  had  be- 
come depreciated  beyond  precedent ; 2 
and  the  people,  weary  of  the  contest, 
were  lukewarm  as  well  as  enervated.3 

At  that  time,  also,  the  Federal  Con- 
gress appeared  to  lack  that  nerve  and 
decision  which  had  marked  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  same  body  earlier  in  the 
war ;  and  contenting  itself  with  recom- 
mendations, without  attempting  to  en- 
force its  requisitions,  or  even  to  advise 
the  adoption  of  compulsory  measures 
by  the  States,  it  left  the  troops  who 
were  in  the  field  without  clothing,  pro- 
visions, or  pay;  and,  indirectly,  forced 
upon  them  those  acts  of  apparent  insur- 
rection, which,   resolved  to    their  first 

1  Sparks'  Washington,  pp.  320-322. 
a  Marshall's  Washington,  iv.  pp.  514,  515. — a  Sparks' 
Washington,  pp.  333,  334 


elements,  might,  not  improperly,  have 
been  called  "  acts  of  necessity"  and  been 
justified,  in  charity,  as  essential  to  their 
self-preservation.1 

So  gloomy,  indeed,  were  the  pros- 
pects of  American  independence,  at  that 
time,  that  the  interposition  of  some  for- 
eign government  was,  by  general  con- 
sent, considered  absolutely  essential;2 
and  never  were  the  good  qualities  of 
the  commander-in-chief  more  nobly  dis- 
played than  at  this  period,  when,  amid 
the  most  pressing  discouragements,  re- 
ferred to,  he  urged  the  States  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, and  to  renew  their  efforts  for  the 
great  final  struggle  with  their  haughty 
and  determined  enemy.3 

The  enemy,  still  anxiously  seeking  to 
establish  his  power  in  the  Southern 
States,  had  sent  General  Arnold  to 
Virginia,  with  a  strong  detachment  of 
troops,  to  co-operate  with  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  who  was  busily  engaged,  in  a 
series  of  movements,  in  measuring  his 
strength  and  his  skill  with  General 
Greene ;  and,  soon  afterwards,  a  second 
detachment,  under  General  Phillips,  was 
sent  to  the  same  State. 


1  Marshall's  Washington,  iv.  p.  503  ;  Sparks'  Washing- 
ton, p.  325. 

3  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  322.— 3  Letter  to  J.  P.  Custis, 
Feh.  28,  1781. 
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Early  in  May  the  Count  de  Barras 
arrived  from  Europe  with  the  welcome 
intelligence  of  the  approach  of  rein- 
forcements from  France ;  and  that  a 
strong  fleet  from  the  West  Indies,  un- 
der Count  de  Grasse,  might  be  expect- 
ed, in  the  American  waters,  within  a 
few  weeks.1  In  view  of  these  facts,  a 
conference,  between  General  Washing- 
ton and  the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  was 
held  at  Weathersfield,  soon  afterwards, 
and  the  plans  of  the  campaign  were  dis- 
cussed and  determined  on.2 

Among  the  principal  of  the  opera- 
tions proposed  was  an  attack  on  the 
city  of  New  York  ;  and  in  accordance 
with  these  plans,  the  allied  forces  of 
America  and  France  moved  against 
that  city.3  Every  necessary  prepara- 
tion had  been  made  for  the  commence- 
ment of  active  operations,  when,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  August,  a  letter  reached 
General  Washington,  in  which  the 
Count  de  Grasse  informed  him  that  the 
entire  French  West  Indian  fleet,  with 
more  than  three  thousand  land  forces, 
would  shortly  sail  from  St.  Domingo 
for  the  Chesapeake,  intimating,  how- 
ever, that  he  could  not  remain  longer 
than  the  middle  of  October,  at  which 
time  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
be  on  his  station  again.4  As  the  limited 
period  which  the  Count  could  spend  in 


1  Count  Rochambeau  to  Gen.  Washington,  May  8 ;  Count 
de  Barras  to  same,  May  11  ;  Marshall,  iv.  pp.  509,  510. 

2  Gen.  Washington  to  Pres.  Weare,  of  N.  H.,  May  24  ; 
Same  to  Pres.  of  Cong.,  May  27, 1781  ;  Gen.  Washington's 
Diary,  May  18-22,  1781. — 3  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong., 
May  27,  1781.— 4  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen.  Lafayette, 
Aug.  15,  1781  ;  Diary  of  Gen.  Washington,  Aug.  14, 
1781. 


the  service  of  the  allies  was  not  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  supposition  that  he  could 
be  useful  before  New  York,  the  entire 
plan  of  the  campaign  was  changed,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  proceed  to  Virginia, 
with  the  whole  of  the  French  troops 
and  as  many  of  the  Americans  as  could 
be  spared  from  the  defence  of  the  posts 
on  the  Hudson  ;  and  instead  of  besieg- 
ing Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  his  head- 
quarters in  New  York,  a  movement 
against  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  the  pow- 
erful detachment  under  his  command, 
was  resolved  on.1 

At  the  period  in  question,  Lord  Corn- 
wallis had  moved  out  of  the  Carolinas ; 
formed  a  junction  with  the  force  under 
General  Phillips ;  and  had  overrun  the 
lower  counties  of  Virginia,  until  Gen- 
eral Lafayette,  who  had  been  sent  to 
the  State  some  weeks  after,  by  superior 
skill  and  the  most  active  exertions,  had 
succeeded  in  checking  his  progress.2 
The  purpose  of  the  allies  was  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  Lord  Cornwallis 
from  his  position  near  Yorktown ;  and 
General  Lafayette  was  ordered  to  make 
such  a  disposition  of  his  army  as  should 
be  best  calculated  to  effect  that  pur- 
pose.3 In  case  this  purpose  should  be 
defeated,  and  Lord  Cornwallis  succeed 
in  effecting  a  retreat  into  North  Caro- 
lina, it  was  designed  to  pursue  him 
with  sufficient  force  to  overawe  him ; 
while  the  remainder  of  the  armies,  at 
the  same  time,  should  proceed,  with  the 
French  fleet,  to  Charleston,  which  was, 

1  Gen.  Washington  to  Count  de  Grasse,  Aug.  17,  1781. 
a  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  337. — a  Gen.  Washington  to 
Gen.  Lafayette,  Aug.  15,  1781. 
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at  that  time,  the  enemy's  head-quarters 
in  the  South. 

The  marine  force  of  the  allies  was 
composed  of  two  fleets — that  of  Admi- 
ral Count  de  Grasse,  then  on  its  way 
from  the  West  Indies,  composed  of 
twenty-six  sail  of  the  line  and  several 
frigates  j1  and  that  of  Admiral  Count 
de  Barras,  then  at  anchor  in  Newport, 
composed  of  eight  sail  of  the  line,  be- 
side transports  and  victuallers:2  their 
military  force  embraced  the  main  bodies 
of  the  American  and  French  armies,  un- 
der Generals  Washington  and  Rocham- 
beau,  then  near  New  York  ; 8  the  de- 
tachment of  American  troops,  under 
General  Lafayette,  then  in  Virginia;4 
and  more  than  three  thousand  French 
troops,  under  General  St.  Simon,  who 
were  then  on  their  way  from  the  West 
Indies,  with  the  Count  de  Grasse.5 

The  main  body  of  the  enemy's  force, 
under  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  was  in  the 
city  of  New  York  and  its  immediate 
vicinity ; 6  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  his 
own  command  and  that  which,  under 
Generals  Phillips  and  Arnold,  had  over- 
run some  portions  of  Virginia,  number- 
ing, in  the  aggregate,  about  seven  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  ex- 


1  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  339. — a  Account  of  his  arrival 
in  the  Chesapeake,  in  The  Pennsylvania  Packet,  No.  786, 
Phila.,  Sept.  25,  1781  ;  Sparks'  Writings  of  Washington, 
viii.  p  114,  note. — s  Diary  of  Gen.  Washington,  July  2  to 
July  21,  1781. — *  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen.  Lafayette, 
July  13  and  July  30,  1781.— 6  Diary  of  Gen.  Washington, 
July  14,  1781. 

6  The  number  of  troops  "  at  New  York  and  its  depen- 
dencies, on  the  1st  of  August,  1781,  including  326  British 
recruits,  joined  June  27th,"  was  10,075. — "View  of  the 
strength,"  &c,  appended  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  "Obser- 
vations on  Earl  Cornwallis' s  answer." 


elusive  of  seamen  and  Tories,  was  occu- 
pying the  neck  of  land  between  the 
James  and  York  rivers,  where  General 
Lafayette  was  holding  him  in  check  j1 
while  the  Southern  army,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Balfour,  through  the  suc- 
cessful movements  of  General  Greene, 
was  mostly  confined  to  Charleston  and 
its  immediate  vicinity.2  Admiral  Rod- 
ney, with  a  large  naval  force,  was  leis- 
urely spending  his  time  in  securing  his 
portion  of  the  spoils  in  the  West  In- 
dies ;3  Sir  Samuel '  Hood,  with  fifteen 
sail  of  the  line,  and  six  smaller  vessels, 
had  been  detached  by  Admiral  Rodney 
to  intercept  Admiral  de  Grasse,  and  to 
maintain  an  equality  of  power  in  the 
American  waters  ;4  and  Admiral  Graves, 
with  part  of  his  fleet  in  New  York  and 
a  part  before  Newport,  caused  the  ene- 
my to  feel  perfectly  secure  in  the  posi- 
tions he  occupied.5 

As  has  been  stated,  the  intelligence 
from  Admiral  de  Grasse  changed  the 
plans  of  the  allies ;  and,  instead  of  Gen- 
eral Clinton  and  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Lord 
Cornwallis  and  the  combined  forces  un- 
der his  command,  then  at  Yorktown, 
were  made  the  objects  of  General  Wash- 
ington's attention.  In  executing  this 
plan,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  exer- 
cise great  caution,  not  only  to  prevent 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  from  moving  to  the 

'  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  337. — 2  Ramsay's  Rev.  in 
S.  C,  ii.  pp.  263-265,  271.— 3  Marshall's  Washington,  iv. 
p.  525 ;  Speech  of  Edmund  Burke,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Dec.  4,  1781. — 4  Speech  of  Adm'l  Rodney,  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Burke,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Dec.  4,  1781. 

6  "  Defence  of  Adm'l  Graves,"  in  the  "Political  Maga- 
zine," second  supplement,  1781. 
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assistance  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  but,  also, 
to  prevent  Admiral  Graves  from  join- 
ing Sir  Samuel  Hood,  and,  by  occupy- 
ing the  Chesapeake,  keeping  open  the 
communication,  by  sea,  between  York- 
town  and  New  York.1 

For  this  purpose,  on  the  nineteenth 
of  August,  the  New  Jersey  line  and 
Colonel  Hazen's  regiment  were  sent  to 
New  Jersey,  by  way  of  Dobbs'  Ferry, 
to  protect  a  large  number  of  ovens, 
which  were  ordered  to  be  erected  near 
Springfield  and  Cha'tham,  in  that  State  ;2 
and  forage  and  boats,  with  some  efforts 
to  display  the  same,  were  also  collected 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,3  by 
which  the  enemy  was  led  to  suppose 
that  an  attack  was  intended  from  that 
quarter.4  Fictitious  letters  were  also 
written  and  put  in  the  way  of  the  ene- 
my, by  which  the  deception  was  con- 
firmed ; 5  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  appears 
to  have  supposed  that  Staten  Island,  or 
a  position  near  Sandy  Hook,  to  cover 
the  entrance  of  the  French  fleet  into  the 
harbor,  was  the  real  object  of  the  move- 
ments, until  the  allied  forces — which 
had  crossed  the  Hudson,  leaving  General 
Heath,  with  a  respectable  force,  on  its 
eastern  bank — had  passed  the  Delaware, 
and  rendered  the  true  object  of  the 
movement  a  matter  of  obvious  certainty.6 


1  Gen.  Washington  to  Gen.  Lafayette,  Aug.  15  ;  Same 
to  Count  de  Grasse,  Aug.  17. — 2  Sparks'  Washington,  i.  p. 
365;  Marshall's  Washington,  iv.  p.  454;  Journal  of  the 
operations  of  the  French  troops  under  Count  Rochambeau. 

3  Sparks'  Washington,  i.  p.  365  ;  Sparks'  Writings  of 
Washington,  viii.  p.  140,  note.—*  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to 
Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Sept.  7,  1781.— 6  Sparks'  Washing- 
ton, p.  365. — •  Marshall's  Washington,  iv.  p.  455  ;  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Sept.  7,  1781. 


The  body  of  troops,  with  which  Gen- 
eral Washington  moved  to  the  South, 
embraced  all  the  French  auxiliaries,  led 
by  Count  Rochambeau ;  the  light-in- 
fantry of  the  Continental  army,  led  by 
Colonel  Alexander  Scammel ;  detach- 
ments of  light  troops  from  the  Con- 
necticut and  New  York  State  troops ; 
the  Rhode  Island  regiment ;  the  regi- 
ment known  as  "  Congress'  Own,"  under 
Colonel  Hazen  ;  two  New  York  regi- 
ments ;  a  detachment  of  New  Jersey 
troops ;  and  the  artillery,  under  Colonel 
John  Lamb,  numbering,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, about  two  thousand  Americans 
and  a  strong  body  of  French.1  It  is 
said  that  the  American  troops,  who 
were  mostly  from  New  England  and  the 
Middle  States,  marched  with  reluctance 
to  the  southward,  showing  "  strong 
symptoms  of  discontent  when  they 
passed  through  Philadelphia,"  and  be- 
coming reconciled  only  when  an  advance 
of  a  month '<?  pay ',  in  specie, — which  was 
borrowed  from  Count  Rochambeau  for 
that  purpose,— was  paid  to  them.2 

The  allies,  having  thus  successfully 
eluded  the  watchfulness  of  the  enemy 
in  New  York,  pressed  forward  towards 
Annapolis  and  the  Head  of  Elk,  whither 
transports  had  been  dispatched  from  the 
French  fleet  to  convey  them  to  Vir- 
ginia;3 and,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Sep- 
tember, the  last  division  reached  Wil- 
liamsburg,4 where,  with  General  Lafay- 


1  Marshall's  Washington,  iv.  p.  454.— 4  Sparks'  Washing- 
ton, i.  p.  366  ;  Gen.  Washington  to  Eob't  Morris,  Aug.  27. 
1781 ;  Robert  Morris's  Diary,  Sept.  5,  1781 ;  Rob't  Morris 
to  Count  Rochambeau,  Sept.  6, 1781.— 3  Sparks'  Washing- 
ton, i.  p.  366.— 4  Marshall's  Washington,  iv.  x>.  460. 
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ette  and  his  command,  and  the  auxil- 
iary troops,  the  entire  army  had  ren- 
dezvoused.1 

In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy,  as  well 
as  the  French  auxiliaries,  had  not  been 
inactive.  Lord  Cornwallis,  vainly  ex- 
pecting reinforcements  from  New  York, 
had  concentrated  his  army  at  Yorktown 
and  Gloucester,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
York  River,  and  had  been  busily  em- 
ployed in  throwing  up  strong  works  of 
defence,  and  preparing  to  sustain  a  siege.2 

Admiral  Graves,  after  a  bootless 
cruise  to  the  eastward,  for  the  purpose 
of  intercepting  some  French  storeships, 
had  returned  to  New  York  on  the  six- 
teenth or  seventeenth  of  August ; 8  and, 
since  that  time,  had  been  employed  in 
refitting,  taking  in  stores,  &c,  in  blissful 
ignorance  of  the  approach  of  Admiral 
de  Grasse.4  Admiral  Rodney,  advised 
of  the  movements  of  the  French  fleet, 
had  sent  "early  notice"5  to  the  Admi- 
ral commanding  in  America ;  but  his 
dispatches,  which  were  sent  by  the 
Swallow,  Captain  Wells,  never  reached 
Admiral  Graves.6  Sir  Samuel  Hood's 
squadron,  also,  which  had  been  sent  to 
the  northward  to  check  the  movements 
of  the  French  fleet  or  to  strengthen  the 
fleet  of  Admiral  Graves,  after  touching 
at  the  Chesapeake,  before  the  French 
fleet  arrived  there,7  had  sailed  for  New 


1  Journal  of  the  Operations  of  the  French  troops,  &c. ; 
Campaign  of  the  Naval  Army. — '  Journal  of  the  Opera- 
tions, &c. — s  Defence  of  Adm'l  Graves. — l  Ibid. 

6  Speech  of  Adm'l  Rodney,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Nov.  30,  1781. 

0  Speech  of  Adm'l  Rodney,  in  the  House,  Dec.  4,  1781, 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Burke. 

7  Marshall's  Washington,  iv.  p.  451. 
Vol.  I.— 93 


York ; 1  and,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
twenty-eighth  of  August,  had  reached 
that  port,2  and  communicated  to  the  Ad- 
miral the  first  intelligence  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  French  fleet  which  he  had 
received.8  On  the  thirty-first  of  August 
the  Admiral,  with  five  ships  belonging 
to  his  own  command,  and  the  squadron 
under  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  sailed  for  the 
Chesapeake,  where  he  found  the  French 
fleet,4  and,  on  the  fifth  of  September,  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  to  fight  which  the 
Admiral  de  Grasse  extended  to  him  ;5 
but  considered  it  prudent  to  return  to 
New  York,  immediately  afterwards.6 

The  Admiral,  Count  de  Grasse,  with 
a  naval  force  of  twenty-six  sail  of  the 
line  and  some  smaller  vessels,7  had  sailed 
from  St.  Domingo  on  the  fifth  of  Au- 
gust ; 8  on  the  thirtieth  of  the  same 
month  he  entered  the  Chesapeake  and 
anchored  at  Lynn  Haven;9  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  had  blockaded  the 
mouths  of  the  James  and  York  rivers, 
and  prevented  the  retreat  of  the  enemy 
by  water;10  and,  as  has  been  before 
stated, — notwithstanding  the  absence  of 
about  nineteen  hundred  of  his  men,11  be- 
sides three  ships  of  the  line  and  two 

1  Marshall's  Washington,  iv.  p.  451. 

a  Journal  of  Operations,  &c.  ;  Defence  of  Adm'l  Graves. 

3  Marshall's  Washington,  iv.  pp.  451,  452. 

1  Jour,  of  Operations,  &c.  ;  Camp,  of  the  Naval  Army  ; 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Sept.  7,  1781. 

6  Journal  of  Operations,  &c.  ;  Campaign  of  Naval  Army. 

6  Journal  of  Operations,  &c.  ;  Gen.  Washington  to  Count 
de  Grasse,  Sept.  15,  1781. — 7  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  366. 

8  Campaign  of  the  Naval  Army  under  Count  de  Grasse. 

»  ibid. — 10  The  Experiment,  Andromaque,  and  several 
smaller  vessels,  occupied  the  James  ;  the  Glorieux  and 
two  frigates  occupied  the  York. — Campaign  of  the  Naval 
Army,  Sfc. 

"  Camp,  of  the  Naval  Army  ;  Jour,  of  Operations,  &c. 
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fifties,  with  their  crews,1 — -had  went  out 
and  fought  with  Admiral  Graves  and 
nineteen  sail  of  the  line.2  General,  the 
Marquis  St.  Simon,  at  the  head  of  thir- 
ty-three hundred  French  troops,  had 
been  landed  from  the  fleet  on  the 
second  of  September ;  joined  General 
Lafayette  on  the  third  ;  and,  on  the 
fifth,  with  the  latter  officer  and  his 
command,  had  moved  down  to  Wil- 
liamsburg, fifteen  miles  from  York,  and 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  by 
land.8  The  Admiral  de  Barras,  with 
his  squadron  and  ten  transports,  having 
on  board  the  siege  artillery  and  a  large 
body  of  French  troops,  under  M.  de 
Choisy,4  sailed  from  Newport  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  August,5  and  entered 
Lynn  Haven  Bay  in  safety,  on  the  tenth 
of  September,6  while  Admiral  de  Grasse 
was  absent,  in  engagement  with  Admi- 
ral Graves.7 

As  before  mentioned,  the  different 
divisions  of  the  allied  forces  rendez- 
voused at  Williamsburg,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Yorktown,  in  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember.8 At  that  time  the  enemy's 
fleet,  overawed  by  the  superior  force  of 
the  combined  fleets  under  Admirals  de 
Grasse  and  De  Barras,  had  returned  to 
New  York,  leaving  General  Cornwallis 
and  his  army  to  the  fortunes  of  war; 
and   enabling   the    naval  force    of  the 

1  Vide  p.  737,  note  10. — 3  Camp,  of  the  Naval  Army  ; 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  Sept.  26,  1781. 

3  Camp,  of  the  Naval  Army. — 4  Jour,  of  Operations, 
&c.  ;  Sparks'  Writings  of  Washington,  viii.  p.  161,  note. 

6  Jour,  of  Operations,  &c.-6  Sparks'  Writings  of  Wash- 
ington, viii.  p.  161,  note.  — '  The  Count  de  Grasse  returned 
to  his  anchorage  on  the  11th. — Camp,  of  the  Naval  Army. 

8  Vide  p.  736  ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  187. 


allies  to  co-operate  with  their  military 
in  all  the  operations  of  the  siege.  Gen- 
eral Heath,  with  two  New  Hampshire, 
ten  Massachusetts,  and  five  Connecticut 
regiments,  the  corps  of  invalids,  Shel- 
don's legion  of  dragoons,  the  third  regi- 
ment of  artillery,  and  "  all  such  State 
troops  and  militia  as  were  retained  in 
service,"  remained  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  to  protect  the  passes  in  the 
Highlands,  and  to  check  any  movement 
which  Sir  Henry  Clinton  might  make 
for  the  relief  of  Lord  Cornwallis.1 

At  daybreak,  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  September,  the  entire  body  of  the 
army  moved  from  Williamsburg,  and 
occupied  a  position  within  two  miles 
of  the  enemy's  line ;  the  American 
troops  occupied  the  right  of  the  line ; 
the  French  auxiliaries  the  left.2 

York,  the  scene  of  operations  referred 
to,  is  a  small  village,  the  seat  of  justice 
of  York  county,  Virginia  ;  and  is  situ- 
ated on  the  southern  bank  of  the  York 
River,  eleven  miles  from  its  mouth.8 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is 
Gloucester  Point,  on  which  the  enemy 
had  also  taken  a  position ;  and  the  com- 
munication between  the  two  posts  was 
commanded  by  his  land-batteries  and 
by  some  vessels  of  war  which  laid  at 
anchor  under  his  guns.4 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  September 
the  besiegers  were  principally  employed 
in  reconnoitering  the   situation  of  the 


1  Instructions  to  Gen.  Heath,  Aug.  19,  1781. — 2  Gen. 
Washington  to  Cong.,  Oct.  1  ;  Jour,  of  Operations,  &c.  ; 
Thatcher's  Military  Jour. ,  p.  270  ;  Stedman,  ii.  pp.  408, 409. 

3  Howe's  Hist.  Coll.  of  Va.,  p.  519  ;  Thatcher's  Military 
Journal,  p.  270. — 4  Marshall's  Washington,  iv.  p.  538. 
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enemy,  and  in  arranging  their  plans  of 
attack.1  The  main  body  of  the  enemy 
was  found  intrenched  in  the  open 
grounds  about  Yorktown,  with  the  in- 
tention of  checking  the  progress  of  the 
allies,  while  an  inner  line  of  works,  near 
the  village,  had  been  provided  for  his 
ultimate  defence;2  Lieutenant-colonel 
Simcoe,  with  his  Legion,  the  Eightieth 
regiment  of  the  line,  and  the  Heredi- 
tary Prince's  regiment  of  Hessians,  the 
whole  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Dun- 
das,  being  in  possession  of  Gloucester 
Point.3  The  only  movement  was  an 
extension  of  the  right  wing  of  the  allied 
armies,  and  the  consequent  occupation 
of  the  ground  east  of  the  Beaver-dam 
Creek,  by  the  American  forces.4 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  Lord 
Cornwallis  received  dispatches  from 
New  York,  in  which  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
advised  his  lordship,  that  "  at  a  meeting 
of  the  general  and  flag  officers,  held  this 
day  (September  24,  1781),  it  is  deter- 
mined that  above  five  thousand  men, 
rank  and  file,  shall  be  embarked  on 
board  the  King's  ships,  and  the  joint 
exertions  of  the  navy  and  army  made 
in  a  few  days  to  relieve  you,  and,  after- 
wards, to  operate  with  you.  The  fleet 
consists  of  twenty-three  sail  of  the  line, 
three  of  which  are  three-deckers.  There 
is  every  reason  to  hope  that  we  start 
from  hence  the  5th  October."5  Grati- 
fied  with   this   promise    of   assistance, 


1  Marshall's  Washington,  iv.  p.  538.—*  Map  of  the  po- 
sitions of  the  armies,  in  Stedman,  Tarleton,  and  Gordon. 

3  Simcoe's  Jour.,  p.  248. — *  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong., 
Oct.  1,  1781  ;  Marshall's  Washington,  iv.  p.  539. 

6  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Earl  Cornwallis,  Sept.  24,  1781. 


and,  probably,  confident  of  his  ability 
to  hold  his  inner  position  until  he  could 
be  relieved,  Lord  Cornwallis  imprudent- 
ly retired  from  the  outer  line  of  works 
which  he  had  occupied;1  and,  on  the 
same  night  (September  29)  occupied  the 
town,  leaving  the  outer  lines  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  allies,  without  resistance, 
on  the  next  day.2 

On  the  thirtieth  of  September  the 
allies  occupied  the  deserted  positions, 
and  were,  thereby,  "  enabled  to  shut  up 
the  enemy  in  a  much  narrower  circle, 
giving  them  the  greatest  advantages."3 
Before  the  allies  moved  to  the  positions 
which  had  been  thus  deserted,  Colonel 
Alexander  Scammell,  the  officer  of  the 
day,  approached  them  for  the  purpose 
of  reconnoitering,  when  he  was  attacked 
by  a  party  of  the  enemy's  horse,  which 
was  ambushed  in  the  neighborhood, 
and,  after  being  mortally  wounded,  was 
taken  prisoner.*  On  the  same  day  the 
transports,  having  on  board  the  batter- 
ing train,  came  up  to  Trubell's,  seven 
miles  from  York,  whence  they  were 
transported  to  the  lines  ;5  and  the  lines 
were  completely  and  effectively  occu- 
pied. The  French  extended  from  the 
river,  above  the  town,  to  a  morass,  in 
the  centre  ;  while  the  Americans  con- 
tinued the  lines  from  the  morass  to  the 
river,  below  the  town,  the  whole  forming 
a  semicircle,  with  the  river  for  a  chord.6 


1  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  Oct.  1,  1781. — 3  Jour,  of 
Operations,  &c.  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  409. — 3  Gen.  Washington 
to  Cong.,  Oct.  1,  1781.— *  Thatcher's  Military  Journal, 
pp.  271,  272 ;  Gordon,  iv.  p.  188.— 5  Gen.  Washington  to 
Cong.,  Oct.  6,  1781  ;  Journal  of  Operations,  &c. 

0  Journal  of  Operations,  &c.  ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  409. 
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On  the  same  day  the  Duke  de  Lau- 
zun,  with  his  Legion  of  cavalry,  and 
General  Weedon,  with  a  body  of  Vir- 
ginian militia,  the  whole  under  Sieur 
de  Choisey,  invested  Gloucester,1  in  the 
course  of  which  a  party  of  the  Queen's 
Rangers,  which  had  been  sent  out  to 
observe  the  movements  of  the  allies, 
was  driven  in  with  considerable  loss.2 

On  the  following  clay  {October  1), 
eight  hundred  marines  were  landed 
from  the  fleet  to  strengthen  the  party 
which  was  .investing  Gloucester;8  and 
from  that  time  until  the  sixth  both  the 
allies  and  the  enemy  vigorously  prose- 
cuted their  several  works  of  attack  or 
defence,  or  otherwise  prepared  for  the 
great  struggle  which  was  then  inevitable. 

On  the  night  of  the  sixth  of  October, 
under  the  command  of  General  Lincoln, 
the  besiegers  opened  their  trenches 
within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  ene- 
my's lines,4  yet  with  so  much  silence 
was  it  conducted  that  it  appears  to 
have  been  undiscovered  until  daylight 
on  the  seventh,  when  the  works  were 
so  far  completed  that  they  afforded 
ample  shelter  for  the  men,  and  but  one 
officer  and  sixteen  privates  were  in- 
jured.5 In  this  attack  the  enemy  ap- 
pears to  have  bent  his  energies  chiefly 
against  the  French,  on  the  left  of  the 
trenches ;  and  the  regiments  of  Bour- 
bonnois,  Soissonnois,  and  Touraine,  com- 
manded  by   the    Baron    de  Viomenil, 

1  Journal  of  Operations,  &c.  ;  Simcoe's  Jour.,  p.  250. 

5  Simcoe's  Jour.,  p.  250. — 3  Camp,  of  Naval  Army  ;  Jour, 
of  Operations,  &c. — *  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  Oct.  12, 
1781  ;  Jour,  of  Operations,  &c.  ;  Camp,  of  the  Naval 
Army  ;  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Oct.  20, 
1781.— 6  Gen.  Washington  to  Congress,  Oct.  12,  1781. 


were  most  conspicuous  in  the  defence 
of  the  lines.1 

The  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  of  Oc- 
tober were  employed  in  strengthening 
the  first  parallel,  and  in  constructing 
batteries  somewhat  in  advance  of  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  raking  the  enemy's 
works  and  of  battering  his  shipping.2 
Communications  were  also  made  in  the 
rear  of  the  left  of  the  line,  in  order  to 
secure  the  greater  number  of  openings.8 
On  the  night  of  the' tenth  the  trenches 
on  the  left  were  occupied  by  the  regi- 
ments of  Agenois  and  Saintonge,  under 
the  Marquis  de  Chastellux ;  on  that  of 
the  eighth  by  the  regiments  of  Gatinois 
and  Royal-Deux-Ponts,  under  the  Mar- 
quis de  St.  Simon.4 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  ninth  the  American  battery,  on  the 
right  of  the  line,  opened  its  fire,5 — Gen- 
eral Washington,  in  person,  firing  the 
first  gun,6 — and  six  eighteen  and  twen- 
ty-four pounders,  two  mortars,  and  two 
howitzers,  were  steadily  engaged  during 
the  entire  night.7  At  an  early  hour,  on 
the  morning  of  the  tenth,  the  French 
battery,  on  the  left,  with  four  twelve- 
pounders  and  six  mortars  and  howitz- 
ers, also  opened  its  fire  ;  and,  on  the 
same  day,  this  fire  was  increased  by 
the  fire  from  two  other  French  and  two 
American  batteries — the  former  mount- 
ing ten  eighteen  and  twenty-four  pound- 
ers, and  six  mortars  and  howitzers,  and 

1  Jour,  of  Operations,  &c. — 2  Gen.  Washington  to  Con- 
gress, Oct.  12,  1781  ;  Jour,  of  Operations.— 3  Jour,  of  Op- 
erations.—4  Ibid.—6  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  Oct.  12, 
1781 ;  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Sir  H.  Clinton,  Oct.  20,  1781. 

6  Thatcher's  Military  Jour.,  p.  274.—'  Gen.  Washing- 
ton to  Congress,  Oct.  12,  1781. 
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four  eighteen-pounders  respectively;  the 
latter  mounting  four  eighteen-pounders 
and  two  mortars.1  "  The  fire  now  be- 
came so  excessively  heavy  that  the  ene- 
my withdrew  their  cannon  from  their 
embrasures,  placed  them  behind  the  mer- 
lins, and  scarcely  fired  a  shot  during  the 
whole  day."2  In  the  evening  of  the 
tenth,  the  Charon,  a  frigate  of  forty-four 
guns,  and  three  transports,  were  set  on 
fire  by  the  shells  or  hot  shot,  and  entire- 
ly consumed  ;  and  the  enemy's  shipping 
was  warped  over  the  river,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  protect  it  from  similar  disaster.8 
On  the  night  of  the  eleventh  the 
second  parallel  was  opened  within  three 
hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  lines  ;4 
and,  as  in  the  former  instance,  it  was  so 
far  advanced  before  morning  that  the 
men  employed  in  them  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  protected  from  injury  when 
the  enemy  opened  his  fire.5  The  three 
following  days  were  spent  in  completing 
this  parallel,  and  the  redoubts  and  bat- 
teries belonging  to  it ;  during  which 
time  the  enemy's  fire  was  well  sus- 
tained, and  more  than  usually  destruc- 
tive.6 Two  advanced  batteries,  three 
hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  enemy's 
left,  were  particularly  annoying,  inas- 
much as  they  flanked  the  second  paral- 
lel of  the  besiegers  ; T  and,  as  the  engi- 
neers reported  that  they  had  been  se- 
verely injured  by  the  fire  of  the  allies, 

1  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong..  Oct.  12,  1781. ;  Jour,  of 
Operations,  &c. — 2  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  Oct.  12, 
1781 .  See  also  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Sir  H.  Clinton,  Oct.  20, 
1781. — 'Ibid.;  Jour,  of  Operations. — '"Ibid.;  Stedman,ii. 
p.  410 — 6  Gen.  Washington  to  Congress,  Oct.  12  and  16. 

6  Jour,  of  Operations,  &c. ;  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong., 
Oct.  16.—'  Gen.  Washington  to  Congress,  Oct.  16. 


it  was   resolved  to   attempt   to   carry 
them  by  assault.1 

Accordingly,  in  the  evening  of  the 
fourteenth,  these  redoubts  were  assault- 
ed— that  on  the  extreme  right  by  a 
detachment,  embracing  the  light-infant- 
ry  of  the  American  army,  under  Gen- 
eneral  Lafayette;2  the  latter  by  a  de- 
tachment of  grenadiers  and  chasseurs, 
from  the  French  army,  commanded  by 
the  Baron  Viominel.3  The  attacks  were 
made  at  eight  in  the  evening  ;4  and  in 
that  of  the  Americans  the  advance  was 
led  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Alexander 
Hamilton,  with  his  own  battalion  and 
that  of  Colonel  Girnat — the  latter  in 
the  van ;  while  Lieutenant-colonel  John 
Laurens,  at  the  head  of  eighty  men, 
took  the  garrison  in  reverse,  and  cut  off 
its  retreat.5  Not  a  single  musket  was 
loaded ; 6  and  the  troops  rushed  forward 
with  the  greatest  impetuosity, — passing 
over  the  abatis  and  palisades,7 — and 
carrying  the  work  with  the  bayonet, 
with  the  loss  of  nine  killed,  and  six  offi- 
cers and  twenty-six  rank  and  file  wound- 
ed.8 The  French  performed  their  part  of 
the  duty  with  equal  gallantry,  although, 
from  the  greater  strength  of  their  op- 
ponents, it  was  not  done  so  quickly 
as  that  of  the  Americans.9  The  Ger- 
man grenadier  regiment  of  Deux-Ponts, 

1  Gen.  Washington  to  Cong.,  Oct.  16  ;  Jour,  of  Opera- 
tions, &c. — 2  Gen.  Washington  to  Congress,  Oct.  16. 

3  Ibid.  ;  Jour,  of  Operations,  &c. — *  Thatcher's  Military 
Jour.,  p.  275. — s  Report  of  Gen.  Lafayette  to  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, Oct.  16,  1781. — 6  "  Agreeably  to  your  orders,  we 
advanced  in  two  columns,  with  unloaded  muskets." — Re- 
port of  Lieut.-Col.  Hamilton  to  Gen.  Lafayette. — 7  Gen.  Lafay- 
ette's report,  Oct.  16;  Thatcher's  Mil.  Jour.,  p.  276,  note. 

8  Marshall's  Washington,  iv.  p.  465,  note ;  Thatcher's 
Mil.  Jour.,  p.  275. — 8  Marshall's  Washington,  iv.  p.  543. 
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led  by  Count  William  Forback  de  Deux- 
Ponts,  led  the  column ; l  and  Captain 
Henry  de  Kalb,  of  that  regiment,  was 
the  first  officer  who  entered  the  work.2 
The  chasseur  regiment  of  Gatinois  sup- 
ported the  attack ; 8  and,  in  like  manner 
with  that  on  the  right,  the  redoubt  was 
carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.4 

During  the  night  these  redoubts  were 
connected  with  the  second  parallel;  and, 
during  the  next  day  (October  15),  several 
howitzers  were  placed  on  them,  and  a 
fire  opened  on  the  town.5  These  works, 
important  as  they  had  been  to  the  ene- 
my, were  not  less  so  to  the  allies,  from 
the  fact  that,  with  them,  the  entire  line 
of  the  enemy's  works  could  be  enfiladed, 
and  the  line  of  communication  between 
York  and  Gloucester  commanded.6 

The  situation  of  Lord  Cornwallis  had 
now  become  desperate.  He  "  dared  not 
show  a  gun  to  the  old  batteries"  of  the 
allies,  and  their  new  ones,  then  about  to 
open  their  fire,  threatened  to  render  his 
position  untenable  in  a  few  hours.  "Ex- 
perience has  shown,"  he  then  wrote, 
"that  our  fresh  earthen  works  do  not 
resist  their  powerful  artillery,  so  that 
we  shall  soon  be  exposed  to  an  assault 
in  ruined  works,  in  a  bad  position,  and 
with  weakened  numbers."7  To  retard, 
as  much  as  possible,  what  now  appeared 
to  be  inevitable,  at  an  early  hour  next 

1  Jour,  of  Operations,  &c. — '  This  officer  was  a  cousin  of 
Baron  de  Kalb,  who  was  killed  at  Camden  ;  and  Mr.  Kapp 
(Life  of  Steuben,  p.  459)  relates  an  interesting  anecdote  of 
his  connection  with  this  assault. — s  Jour,  of  Operations,  &c. 

4  Thatcher's  Mil.  Jour.,  p.  276. — B  Jour,  of  Operations, 
&c.  ;  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Sir  H.  Clinton,  Oct.  20  ;  Stedman, 
ii.  p.  410. — 6  Gen.  Washington  to  Congress,  Oct.  16. 

'  Letter  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Oct.  15. 


morning  (October  16)  the  garrison  made 
a  sortie ;  when  three  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  led  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Aber- 
crombie,  attacked  two  batteries  within 
the  second  parallel,  carried  them  with 
inconsiderable  loss,  and  spiked  the  guns ; 
but  the  guards  and  pickets  speedily  as- 
sembled, and  drove  the  assailants  back 
into  the  town  before  any  other  damage 
was  done.1 

About  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
sixteenth  tlie  fire  of  several  batteries  in 
the  second  parallel  were  opened  on  the 
town,  while  the  entire  line  was  rapidly 
approaching  completion.2  At  this  time 
the  situation  of  the  enemy  was  peculiar- 
ly distressing — his  defences  being  in 
ruins,  his  guns  dismounted,  and  his  am- 
munition nearly  exhausted,  while  an  ir- 
resistible force  was  rapidly  concentrat- 
ing its  powers  to  overwhelm  and  destroy 
him.  At  this  time  Lord  Cornwallis  en- 
tertained the  bold  and  novel  design  of 
abandoning  his  sick  and  baggage,  and, 
by  crossing  the  river  to  Gloucester,  and 
overpowering  the  force  under  General 
de  Choisy,  which  was  then  guarding 
that  position,  to  fly  for  his  life,  through 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Jerseys, 
to  New  York.  As  no  time  could  be 
lost,  the  attempt  was  made  during  the 
same  night,  but  a  violent  storm  coming 
on  while  the  first  detachment  was  still 
on  the  river,  preventing  the  landing  of 
part  of  it,  the  movement  was  abandon- 
ed ;  and  those  troops  who  had  crossed 

1  Journal  of  Operations,  &c.  ;  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  Oct.  20  ;  Gen.  Washington  to  Congress, 
Oct.  16;  Thatcher's  Military  Journal,  pp.  276,  277.— '■'Mar- 
shall's Washington,  iv.  p.  545 ;  Stedman,  ii.  p.  411. 
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the  river  returned  to  York  during  the 
next  day.1 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  {Oc- 
tober VJ^)  the  several  new  batteries,  which 
supported  the  second  parallel,  opened 
their  fire,2  when  Lord  Cornwallis  con- 
sidered it  no  longer  incumbent  on  him 
to  attempt  to  hold  his  position,  at  the 
cost  of  his  troops ;  and,  at  ten  o'clock, 
he  beat  a  parley  and  asked  a  cessation 
of  hostilities,  that  commissioners  might 
meet  to  settle  the  terms  for  the  surren- 
der of  the  posts  of  York  and  Glou- 
cester.3 

A  correspondence  ensued  between 
the  commanders-in-chief;4  and,  on  the 
eighteenth,  the  Viscount  de  Noailles 
and  Lieutenant-colonel  John  Laurens 
met  Colonel  Dundas  and  Major  Ross, 
to  arrange  the  terms  of  surrender.5 
Without  being  able  to  agree  on  all 
points,  the  commissioners  separated ; 
when  General  Washington  sent  a  copy 
of  the  rough  articles,  which  had  been 
prepared,  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  a 
note  expressing  his  expectation  that 
they  would  be  signed  by  eleven  o'clock 
on  the  nineteenth,  and  that  the  garrison 
would  be  ready  to  march  out  of  the 
town  within  three  hours  afterwards.6 
Finding   all  attempts   to    obtain  more 


1  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Oct.  20  ;  Sted- 
man,  ii.  pp.  411-413. — Q  Journal  of  Operations,  &c. 

'  Campaign  of  Naval  Army  ;  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Sir  H. 
Clinton,  Oct.  20  ;  Same  to  Gen.  Washington,  Oct.  17, 1781. 

4  Gen.  Washington  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  Oct.  1781  ;  Earl 
Cornwallis  to  Gen.  Washington,  Oct.  17  {second  note)  ; 
Gen.  Washington  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  Oct.  18  ;  Lord 
Cornwallis  to  Gen.  Washington,  Oct.  18. 

5  Journal  of  Operations,  &c.  ;  Gen.  Washington  to 
Congress,  Oct.  19  ;  Sparks'  Washington,  p.  369. 

6  Marshall  s  Washington,  iv.  pp.  551,  552. 


advantageous  terms  unavailing,  Lord 
Cornwallis  yielded  to  the  necessities  of 
the  case,  and  surrendered,  with  his  en- 
tire force,  military  and  naval,  to  the 
arms  of  the  allies.1 

The  army,  with  all  its  artillery,  stores, 
military-chest,  <fcc,  was  surrendered  to 
General  Washington ;  the  navy,  with  its 
appointments,  to  the  Admiral  de  Grasse. 

The  terms  were  precisely  similar  to 
those  which  the  enemy  had  granted  to 
the  garrison  of  Charleston,  in  the  pre- 
ceding year;  and  General  Lincoln,  the 
commander  of  that  garrison,  on  whom 
the  illiberality  of  the  enemy  then  fell, 
was  designated  as  the  officer  to  whom 
the  surrender  should  be  made.2 

"At  about  twelve  o'clock,"  says  an 
eye-witness,3  "  the  combined  army  was 
arranged  and  drawn  up  in  two  lines, 
extending  more  than  a  mile  in  length. 
The  Americans  were  drawn  up  in  a  line 
on  the  right  side  of  the  road,  and  the 
French  occupied  the  left.  At  the  head 
of  the  former  the  great  American  com- 
mander, mounted  on  his  noble  courser, 
took  his  station,  attended  by  his  aids. 
At  the  head  of  the  latter  was  posted 
the  excellent  Count  Rochambeau  and 
his  suite.  The  French  troops,  in  com- 
plete uniform,  displayed  a  martial  and 
noble  appearance,  their  band  of  music, 
of  which  the  timbrel  formed  a  part,  is 
a  delightful  novelty,  and  produced,  while 
marching  to  the  ground,  a  most  enchant- 
ing effect.  The  Americans,  though  not 
all  in  uniform,  nor  their  dress  so  neat, 

1  Articles  of  Capitulation,  Oct.  10,  1781. — 2  Marshall's 
Washington,  iv.  p.  554  ;  Thatcher's  Military  Journal,  pp. 
278,  279.—'  Thatcher's  Military  Journal,  pp.  279,  280. 
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yet  exhibited  an  erect,  soldierly  air,  and 
every  countenance  beamed  with  satisfac- 
tion and  joy.  The  concourse  of  specta- 
tors from  the  country  was  prodigious, 
in  point  of  numbers  probably  equal  to 
the  military,  but  universal  silence  and 
order  prevailed.  It  was  about  two 
o'clock  when  the  captive  army  ad- 
vanced through  the  line  formed  for 
their  reception.  Every  eye  was  pre- 
pared to  gaze  on  Lord  Cornwallis,  the 
object  of  peculiar  interest  and  solici- 
tude ;  but  he  disappointed  our  anxious 
expectations  ;  pretending  indisposition, 
he  made  General  O'Hara  his  substitute 
as  the  leader  of  his  army.  This  officer 
was  followed  by  the  conquered  troops 
in  a  slow  and  solemn  step,  with  shoul- 
dered arms,  colors  cased,  and  drums 
beating  a  British  march.  Having  ar- 
rived at  the  head  of  the-  line,  General 
O'Hara,  elegantly  mounted,  advanced 
to  His  Excellency  the  Commander-in- 
chief,  taking  off  his  hat,  and  apologizing 
for  the  non-appearance  of  Earl  Corn- 
wallis. With  his  usual  dignity  and  po- 
liteness, His  Excellency  pointed  to  Ma- 
jor-general Lincoln  for  directions,  by 
whom  the  British  army  was  conduct- 
ed into  a  spacious  field,  where  it  was 
intended  they  should  ground  their 
arms.  The  royal  troops,  while  march- 
ing through  the  line  formed  by  the 
allied  army,  exhibited  a  decent  and 
neat  appearance,  as  respects  arms  and 
clothing,  for  their  commander  opened 
his  stores,  and  directed  every  soldier  to 
be  furnished*with  a  new  suit  complete, 
prior  to  the  cajntulation.     But  in  their 


line  of  march  we  remarked  a  disorderly 
and  unsoldierly  conduct,  their  step  was 
irregular  and  their  ranks  frequently 
broken.  But  it  was  in  the  field,  when 
they  came  to  the  last  act  of  the  drama, 
that  the  spirit  and  pride  of  the  British 
soldier  was  put  to  the  severest  test ; 
here  their  mortification  could  not  be 
concealed.  Some  of  the  platoon  officers 
appeared  to  be  exceedingly  chagrined 
when  giving  the  word,  Aground  arms;'' 
and  I  am  a  witness  that  they  performed 
this  duty  in  a  very  unofficerlike  man- 
ner, and  that  many  of  the  soldiers  man- 
ifested a  sullen  temper,  throwing  their 
arms  on  the  pile  with  violence,  as  if  de- 
termined to  render  them  useless.  This 
irregularity,  however,  was  checked  by 
the  authority  of  General  Lincoln.  After 
having  grounded  their  arms  and  divest- 
ed themselves  of  their  accoutrements, 
the  captive  troops  were  conducted  back 
to  Yorktown,  and  guarded  by  our  troops 
till  they  could  be  removed  to  the  place 
of  their  destination.  The  British  troops 
that  were  stationed  at  Gloucester  sur- 
rendered at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  manner,  to  the  command  of  the 
French  General  de  Choisy.  This  must 
be  a  very  interesting  and  gratifying 
transaction  to  General  Lincoln,  who, 
having  himself  been  obliged  to  surren- 
der an  army  to  a  haughty  foe  the  last 
year,  has  now  assigned  him  the  pleasing 
duty  of  giving  laws  to  a  conquered 
army  in  return,  and  of  reflecting  that 
the  terms  which  were  imposed  on  him 
are  adopted  as  a  basis  of  the  surrender 
in  the  present  instance." 
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The  reported  losses  of  the  allies, 
daring  the  operations  before  York  and 
Gloucester,  were  very  small.  Of  the 
American  regular  troops,  one  captain, 
one  sergeant,  and  sixteen  rank  and  file 
were  killed,  and  one  colonel,  two  lieu- 
tenant-colonels, one  major,  three  cap- 
tains, one  captain-lieutenant,  one  lieu- 
tenant, one  sergeant,  and  forty  rank  and 
file  were  wounded  ^  of  the  militia,  four 
men  were  killed,  and  sixteen  wounded;2 
and  of  the  French,  fifty  rank  and  file 
were  killed,  and  nine  officers  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  men  were 
wounded.8 

The  loss  of  the  British,  during  the 
same  period,  was  six  officers  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers and  men  killed ;  six  officers  and 
three  hundred  and  twenty  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates  wounded; 
and  four  officers  and  sixty-nine  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  miss- 
ing} 

The  trophies  which  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  allies,  by  the  surrender, 
were  numerous  and  important.  Of  the 
military  prisoners,  there  were  two  gen- 
erals, thirty-two  field-officers,  ninety- 
seven  captains,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
lieutenants,  ififty-five  ensigns,  sixty-four 
staff-officers,  and  six  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  three  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, musicians,  and  privates,  besides 
those  connected  with  the  hospital  and 


1  Report  signed  "  Edward  Hand,  Adj. -Gen.,"  published 
by  order  of  Congress. — 2  Ibid. 

3  Report  published  in  Almon's  Remembrancer,  xiii.  p.  62. 

4  Returns  appended  to  Gen.  Cornwallis'  Dispatch,  Oct. 
20,  1781. 


commissary  departments — seven   thou- 
sand two   hundred   and  forty-seven  in 
the  aggregate.1    The  military  chest  con- 
tained two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  pounds,  six  shillings,  sterling. 
Of    artillery,    there   were    thirty-eight 
brass  pieces,  with  fifteen  howitzers,  and 
twenty-three  mortars,  also  brass ;  sixty- 
nine  pieces  of  iron  ordnance,  with  vast 
quantities    of    military   stores,2    horses, 
wagons,  quarter-master's  stores,8  cloth- 
ing,4 and    provisions.5      Besides    these, 
there    were    taken    or    destroyed,    the 
Charon,  of  forty-four  guns,  the  Gvada- 
loupe,  of  twenty-eight  guns,  the  Fowey 
and  JBonetta,  each  of  twenty-four  guns, 
and    the   Vulcan   fireship,    thirty-three 
transports,  "  a  considerable  number  of 
small  sloops  and  schooners,"  twelve  or 
fifteen    galleys,    six    "private    vessels," 
two    "  Dutch    prizes,"    a    privateer    of 
twenty  guns,  and   eight  hundred   and 
forty  naval  prisoners.6 

The  General-in-chief,  on  the  twentieth 
of  October,  issued  a  "  General  Order," 
congratulating  the  army  "  upon  the  glo- 
rious event  of  yesterday;"  and  after 
thanking  the  officers  and  troops  of  his 
ally,  several  of  his  own  officers,  and 
Governor  Nelson,  of  Virginia,  and  the 
militia  under  his  command,  he  con- 
cludes with  these  words:  "To  spread 
the  general  joy  in  all  hearts,  the  Gen- 
eral commands  that  those  of  the  army, 

i  Report  signed  "  Thos.  Durik,  Dtp.  Com.  Pris." 

2  Report  signed  "  H.  Knox,  commanding  artillery  of  the 

United  States." — 3  Report  signed  "  T.  Pickerixg,  Q.  M.  C." 
4  Report  signed  "  D.  Amermax,  A.  C.  G." 
6  Report  signed  by  Commissaries  Jones  and  Weed  of  the 

American,  and  Dolmage  of  the  British  armies. 
6  Returns  published  by  order  of  Congress. 
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who  are  now  held  under  arrest,  be  par- 
doned, set  at  liberty,  and  that  they  join 
their  respective  corps. 

"Divine  service  shall  be  performed 
in  the  different  brigades  and  divisions. 
The  Commander-in-chief  recommends 
that  all  the  troops  that  are  not  upon 
duty,  to  assist  at  it  with  a  serious  de- 
portment, and  that  sensibility  of  heart 
which  the  recollection  of  the  surprising 
and  particular  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence in  onr  favor  claims." 

The  intelligence  of  the  surrender,  as 
it  spread  over  the  country,  gave  gen- 
eral satisfaction,  and  filled  every  Ameri- 
can heart  with  joy.  Congress  went  in 
procession  to  the  Dutch  Lutheran 
Church,  to  return  thanks  to  the  Al- 
mighty God  for  the  victory,  and  a  day 
was  set  apart  for  general  thanksgiving 
and  prayer ;  the  thanks  of  the  same 
body  were  voted  to  the  forces,  both  of 
America  and  France  ;  and  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  its  good-feeling  it  resolved  to  do 
that  which  it  has  not  yet  commenced  to 
perform — to  erect  a  marble  column  at 
York,  in  commemoration  of  the  event. 


But  a  greater  and  more  enduring 
monument  than  any  which  the  Congress 
has  ever  resolved  to  erect,  commemo- 
rates the  capture  of  Cornwallis, — the 
fall  of  British  dominion  in  the  thirteen 
colonies  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the 
disinterested  self-sacrifices  of  General 
Washington  and  the  very  few  who  en- 
joyed his  confidence  and  regard,  and 
the  triumph  of  "  the  true  principles  of 
government."  A  country  which,  from 
small  things,  has  become  prosperous, 
powerful,  and  happy  ;  a  people,  whose 
intelligence,  and  enterprise,  and  inde- 
pendence have  astonished  the  old  na- 
tions and  their  rulers  ;  and  the  homage 
of  admiring  millions,  freely  and  volun- 
tarily offered,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe — these  form  a  monument  which 
will  commemorate  the  fall  of  Cornwal- 
lis, and  the  patriotism  of  Washington 
and  Greene,  of  Wayne  and  Hamilton, 
of  the  honest  yeomanry  and  the  devoted 
"  regulars"  of  that  day,  long  after  the 
resolutions  of  the  Congress — if  not  the 
Congress  itself — shall  have  sunk  into 
obscurity  and  been  entirely  forgotten. 
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